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CHAPTER   I. 

PRELUDA. 

It  ifl  sorely  an  early  hour  for  the  whip-poor-will  to  b^^ 
ber  monotonous  plainings,  sitting  on  her  accustomed  hawthorn, 
JQst  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp.  The  sun  has  hardly  dropped 
from  sight  behind  tlie  great  pine-thickets.  His  crimson  and 
orange  robes  still  flaunt  and  flicker  in  the  western  heavens 
gleams  from  his  great  red  eyes  still  purple  the  tree-tops ;  and 
you  may  still  see  a  cheerful  light  hanging  in  the  brave,  free 
atmosphere ;  while  gray  shapes,  like  so  many  half-hooded  friars, 
glide  away  dirough  the  long  pine-avenues,  inviting  you,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  follow,  while  they  steal  away  slowly  from  pur* 
suit  into  the  deeper  thickets  of  the  swamp. 

That  melancholy  night-bird  is  premature  with  her  chant. 
She  anticipates  the  night.  Emerging  from  the  gloomy  harbors 
of  tbe  Cawcaw,'  she  has  not  guessed  what  a  delicious  twilight 
yet  lingers  along  the  bills,  persuading  Humanity  to  revery,  and 
inspiring  a  thousand  sweet  fancies  into  cheerful  activity. 

But  no  1  she  is  not  alone,  nor  premature.     The  frogs  are  In 

full  concert  also,  with  tbcir  various  chant ;  and  now  you  hcu* 

I  the  sudden,  deep  bellow  of  the  steel-jawed  ca3rmRn,  as.  riring 

from  the  tnrbid  pool,  be  stretches  away  toward  tb*^  ri\sl»y  h*  r%'\B 

of  the  s^'eam. 
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But  for  these  sounds,  how  deep  were  the  sOenoe  along  the 
borders  of  that  massed  and  seeminglj  impenrioos  thicket — that 
dense  region  of  ambosh — shmb,  bramble,  reed,  and  tree — cy- 
presses and  pines  crowding  each  other  from  the  path,  and 
stretching  upward  as  if  to  catch  the  last  gleams  of  rosy  sunlight 
—all  laqed  together  firmly,  fettered  like  a  chain-gang,  by  the 
serpent-like  twinings  of  the  insidious  vine,  which  clambers  over 
their  tops,  and  winds  itself  about  all  their  limbs ! 

Very  still,  very  silent  all  the  scene,  as  if  earth,  air,  and  forest, 
were  all  awed  to  worship.  But  only  for  a  moment.  The  frog- 
chant  is  resumed,  and,  for  awhile,  continues  unbroken.  Sud* 
denly  you  hear  the  roar  of  the  cayman ;  then,  as  the  nlence 
begins  to  feel  heavy  upon  die  ear,  idmost  beside  you  the  night- 
bird  again  complains — this  time  seemingly  in  flight,  as  she 
speeds  out  to  the  hiU-slopes,  seeking  a  higher  perch  for  song, 
and  other  auditories.  Tou  hear  her  now  from  among  the  pine- 
thickets  above. 

Down  the  slopes — for  these  risings  of  the  ground  can  scarce- 
ly be  called  hills — the  Night  is  pitching  her  dusky  tents  apace. 
The  shadows  £dl  in  successive  clouds.  Tou  feel  the  transitions, 
which  you  can  not  well  see,  from  light  to  obscurity.  Each  in- 
stant brings  its  quick  transition.  There  is  hardly  any  twilight 
here.  The  day-star  sinks.  A  blood-red  or  orange  flag  hangs, 
like  a  signal,  for  a  single  moment,  from  his  western  tower ;  is 
then  suddenly  withdrawn,  leaving  in  place  only  a  dusky  stream- 
er ;  and  that  as  suddenly  disappears  within  the  tents  of  Night. 
The  gray  of  twilight  thickens  magically  into  darkness.  It  is  a 
progress  of  mysteries,  managed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  like 
the  wondrous  changes  effected  by  some  matchless  wizard. 

And  how  fitting  the  accompaniment — that  chant  of  the  night- 
bird,  sudden  as  she  flits  from  shade  to  shade ;  that  wild,  guttu- 
ral strain  in  chorus  from  the  swamp ;  that  hoarse  bellow  of  the 
cayman  at  intervals !  These  are  all  ministers  to  Silence — to 
the  wild  and  solemn  harmonies  of  the  desolate  abode — the 
place,  the  hour — the  dusky  purposes  of  Night  They  break 
not  the  spell :  they  rather  burden  it  with  an  awfril  significanco. 

Now,  down  these  slopes,  from  the  eminence  of  great  pines,  if 
you  descend  to  the  thickets  of  the  swamp,  you  shall  take  your 
^teps  with  a  frequent  pause,  and  tread  heedfully ;  for,  vinrfly. 
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yom  ejea  shall  now  ayail  70a  little.  Yet  there  10  •  growiag 
light  apon  the  lidng  ground.  The  stara  begin  to  fteel  forth 
npon  the  erenhig — timidlj,  one  by  one,  even  as  scoots  of  an 
annj  feel  their  waj  to  secnritj,  before  they  snmmon  the  hosts 
to  ftiQow.  But,  in  another  moment,  even  as  70a  look,  they 
start  np,  and  oat,  without  trump  or  dram,  and  appear  by  squad- 
rons and  regiments,  all  in  brightest  armory.  And  each  dirision 
takes  its  place  in  regular  array — their  watches  set  seyerally  on 
the  highest  places,  and  all  their  camp-fires  lighted,  and  biasing 
brightly  in  the  benignant  atmosphere.  The  hosts  are  biTou- 
aeked  in  heaven. 

But  the  swamp-recesses  darken  eyen  as  the  hilltops  of  heayen 
grow  bright.  It  is  not  eyen  for  such  dear-eyed  and  beautiful 
watchers  to  pierce  their  gloomy  depths.  The  pitchy  tents  be- 
low are  impenetrable ;  and  fr<^  and  cayman  exult  aloud,  in 
hcmrid  concert,  eyen  because  of  the  dense  thickets  which  keep- 
diem  from  the  loving  eyes  of  the  stars. 

Hark !  there  are  other  sounds  than  such  as  issue  from  throat 
of.  night-bird  or  rep^e.  They  hold  not  the  empire  to  them- 
selves.  It  is  a  bugle  that  speaks  shrilly  to  the  night  One 
single,  sharp  note — a  signal — and  all  is  again  sflent,  save  the 
whip-poor-wilL 

The  solitude  is  broken.  There  is  a  light — a  torch  that  flits 
through  the  woods  above,  and  along  the  narrow  ridges,  where 
the  ground  slopes  toward  the  swamp.  It  approaches.  You 
bear  the  tramp  of  steeds.  They  are  descending  toward  us — 
down,  even  to  the  deep  thickets — and  dowly  pick  their  way 
along  the  uneven  ledges.  You  may  see  them  by  the  torch,  as 
it  waves  aloft  and  onward — some  twenty  troopers  or  more,  as 
they  pass  in  single  file  down  into  the  gloom — the  torch-bearer, 
on  foot,  showing  them  the  narrow  trail,  which,  one  by  one,  they 
take  in  silence.  They  are  now  buried  from  sight,  swallowe<? 
up  in  the  close  embrace  of  that  wilderness  of  shadow ! 

It  is  a  time  and  a  region  of  many  cares,  and  cruel  strifes, 
and  wild,  dark,  mortal  mysteries.  And  these  gloomy  thickets, 
and  yonder  deep  recesses,  harmonize  meetly  with  the  perverse 
deeds  of  man.  The  cry  of  beast  or  reptile,  the  chant  of  melaiit 
choly  bird*  the  darkness  of  night,  the  awful  silence  which  fills 
up  the  .hour— these  are  all  in  cox^pcrt  with  the  actors  in  the 
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scene.  There  is  ocncealmi^nt  h^re — a  secrecy  whicb  maj  ba 
full  of  mischief,  perhaps  of  terror.  It  may  be  the  outlaw  that 
row  seeks  his  harborage.  It  may  be  the  patriot,  who  would 
find  temporary  refuge  from  vindictiye  pursuit.  There  are  armed 
legions,  heavy  of  hand,  aud  cruel  in  their  might,  not  far  remote. 
Let  us  follow  the  footsteps  of  these  strange  and  silent  horsemen, 
and  see  where  they  hive  themselves  to-nip^ht.  We  may  need 
to  spy  out  their  mysteries,  and  rop  rt  what  deeds  of  ill  they  do* 
c    meditate. 

We  follow  the  receding  light  Wc  descend  the  little  slopes. 
The  lani  undulates.  Now  we  are  on  the  swells  of  hard,  red 
clay.  Now  we  sink.  The  way  is  broken  before  us  into  holes 
and  rivulets.  The  fallen  cypress,  half  buried  in  the  long  grasses, 
stretches  at  our  feet  We  scramble  over  it,  only  to  plunge  into 
'ihe  turbid  waters  of  the  bayou.  Here  is  a  fenny  bed  of  rushes, 
?7'i3ere  the  alligator  has  found  his  sleep.  We  cross  a  clammy 
moat ;  we  scramble  up  a  rugged  causeway,  at  the  farther  end 
of  which  you  may  see  the  torch  waving  to  the  horsemen.  The 
bearer  of  it  stands  upon  a  fallen  tree,  spanning  a  gorge,  in  which 
you  see  a  shattered  wheel  in  a  half-choked  mill-r%ce.  The 
horsemen  wind  along  below  him,  near  the  edge  of  the  c^ooc- 
way.  Now  they  leap  their  steeds  across  the  ditch,  runui...^ 
with  dark-glistening  water ;  and  now  they  scramble  up  th  * 
banks  opposite. 

Ah !  there  is  the  ancient  mill-seat,  half  in  ruins,  and  tottering 
to  its  fall.  The  light  sweeps  rounds  it  to  the  roar.  The  horse- 
men  follow,  winding  out  of  sight  for  a  moment,  and  over  a  path* 
way  which  we  do  not  see.  It  is  among  bays  and  willows,  be- 
yond that  lake  of  cypresses.  They  disappear  from  sight.  The 
hearer  of  the  torch  reappears  upon  a  rising  ground,  and  behind 
him  stands  the  rude  log-house  of  the  miller.  The  horsemen 
join  him.     They  pass  beyond  the  log-house. 

Again  the  bugle  sounds.  The  light  now  gleams  through  the 
open  fissures  of  the  cabin ;  and  you  may  note  the  horsemen,  as, 
one  by  one,  or  in  small  groups,  each  afoot,  they  make  their 
way  to  the  dwelling.  They  have  fastened  then:  horses  in  the 
thicket  They  are  bearing  in  their  saddles  and  furniture ;  some 
carry  bundles,  others  but  theit  weapons.  There  is  a  hoarse  voice 
in  command  ;*  there  arfe  others  that  answer  to  it.     They  are  all 
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E  w  wiUuQ  the  dweDnig,  and  here  will  thej  make  their  rdbge 
for  the  night.  Already  the  fire  gleams  mddOy  from  the  old 
elaj  chimnej-pUce,  and  hrigbtens  up  the  nigged  apartment 

And  all  is  still  without.  Yon  can  hear  but  a  rill  that  chafes 
against  the  roots  of  trees,  as  it  trickles  down  unseen  below.  As 
JOB  cross  the  fallen  tree  that  spans  the  gorge,  you  feel  the  sud- 
den breeze  sweep  up  about  you  from  across  the  great  basin  of 
the  mill-seat.  It  spreads  away  on  the  nortli  and  east,  surround- 
ed by  gaunt  and  ghostly  cypresses,  that  wave  their  heads 
moumfblly  in  the  starlight.  The  breeze  sways  the  tops  of  yon- 
der green  pines,  and  they  murmur  back,  as  if  replying  in  their 
deep. 

Hark!  an  owl  in  the  old  millhouse!  What  strange  mood 
makes  him  there,  with  his  wretched  whoop,  when  the  cypresses 
offer  him  their  arms  on  every  side  ?  But  for  his  discordant  cry, 
how  dead  would  be  the  stillness  of  all  the  scene,  the  very  stars 
keeping  in  their  breath,  as  they  strain,  with  all  their  eyes,  w 
me  the  deeds  which  are  done  in  these  night-tents  upon  earth  1 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE  FLORIDA    RBPUGBB8. 

Thb  group  assembled  in  the  old  cabin  of  Bhodes,  the  miller, 
was  of  military,  but  motley  complexion ;  one  of  the  numerons 
bands  of  irregular  troops,  half-soldier,  half-plunderer,  that,  for 
so  long  a  time,  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war  of  the 
Eevolution,  continued  to  infest  the  rural  regions  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Their  half-savage  costume  was  picturesque  enough,  if  not 
uniform ;  wild,  and  sufficiently  impressive,  but  not  such  as  would 
mark  any  regular  service.  The  squad  consisted  of  some  twenty 
persons,  all  told.  Their  chief  was  a  stalwart  ruffian,  well-built, 
vigorous,  and,  no  doubt,  qmte  capable  of  leading  boldly,  and 
with  fair  success,  in  any  equal  struggle,  such  a  force  as  that 
which  he  commanded.  Bude,  irregular,  untrained,  and  lawless, 
the  swarthy  outlaws  grouped  about  the  lowly  cabin  where  we 
find  them,  were,  at  least,  a  fearless  gang  of  blackguards.  They 
could  fight  better  than  pray;  could  more  easily  strike  than 
serve ;  and,  truth  to  speak,  were  of  a  character  to  render  no 
command  a  nnecure,  of  which  they  were  the  subjects.  Their 
laws  readily  yielded  to  their  moods ;  and,  in  this  respect,  they 
had  very  little  the  advantage  of  their  leader.  He  was  a  wild, 
irregular,  licentious  savage,  like  themselves;  and  was  recog- 
nised as  a  chief  only  because  of  his  stalwart  frame  and  superior 
audacity.  His  costume  somewhat  distinguished  him  from  his 
followers.  He  wore  the  epaulette  of  a  captain — a  chapeau 
bra$ — which  might  have  been  plucked  from  the  cold  brows  of 
some  English  officer  in  some  luckless  battle-field;  a  green 
plume,  which  was  sufficiently  frayed  to  prove  the  hard  service 
of  its  owner ;  a  green  sash,  which  betrayed  its  frequent  rents 
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in  spite  of  frequent  patchwork.  His  sword  was  a  stoat  dme- 
ter-shaped  weapoot  which  dangled  in  a  plated  scabbard,  from  a 
belt  of  common  leather.  Beyond  these  distinctions,  which  were 
not  much  superior  to  those  worn  by  one  of  his  lientenanto,  there 
was  nothing  mach  to  separate  Captain  Lem  or  Lemuel  Walkins, 
from  one  of  his  lieutenants,  who  enjoyed  a  similar  equipment, 
and  whose  bulk  and  whiskers  were  of  like  dimensions  with 
diose  of  his  superior.  Of  moral  or  intellectual  authority,  our 
eaptain  displayed  but  little.  But  he  practised  a  savage  dis- 
cipline of  his  own,  which  sometimes  suddenly  arrested  the  ex- 
cesses of  his  band,  whom  long  indulgence  would  naturally  bring 
into  occasional  license,  in  conflict  with  his  patience  or  his  mood. 
Beyond  this,  there  was  but  little  discipline  among  the  marauders. 

They  were  not  congregated  together  for  the  purposes  of  war. 
That  was  only  their  pretext  They  belonged  to  that  class  of 
adTentnrers  who  were  known  to  the  patriots  as  Florida  Befu- 
gees.  This  implied  that  they  were  loyal  Americans,  who  had 
emei^ed  from  Florida  so  soon  as  the  ]l^tish  ascendency  had 
been  established  in  Carolina.  The  latter  province  was  overrun 
by  thousands  of  these  marauders,  after  this  event,  who  had 
never  before  set  eyes  upon  her  plains.  Florida,  it  will  be  kept 
in  mind,  was  the  usual  place  of  refuge  for  the  loyalists  of  the 
whole  South,  on  the  breddng  out  of  the  Bevolution,  and  during 
the  period  of  whig  success ;  even  as  Canada  afforded  a  region 
of  retreat  for  all  of  the  same  class  of  politicians  in  the  northern 
colonies. 

War  then — the  cause  of  ihe  crown— was  simply  a  pretext 
with  these  marauders.  They  were  nothing  less  than  plunderers 
under  the  sanction  of  the  war.  Sometimes  they  joined  them- 
selves to  the  regular  service,  and  were  employed  as  scouts  and 
rangers.  But  this  they  found  too  hard  a  service.  They  were 
then,  really  the  menials  of  the  regular  army,  and  th^y  revolted 
at  the  servitude ;  using  the  connection  only  when  it  might  be 
thought  necessary  to  countenance  or  shelter  their  excesses. 
They  followed  a  chief,  so  long  as  he  proved  successful,  and 
shared  his  spoils  freely  among  them ;  frequently  deposed  him ; 
threw  off  his  rule  for  that  of  another ;  and,  sometimes,  merged 
their  independent  existence  (measurably)  in  that  of  superior 
bands.     But  thoy  changed  nothing  of  their  nature  in  the  change 
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of  service,  aud  were  only  so  many  rude  banditti  always.  Iliis 
much  will  suffice  for  their  morals ;  of  their  manners,  they  shall 
report  themselves. 

A  rude  cookery  was  begun  soon  after  their  entrance.  Two 
of  the  party  took  this  duty  upon  themselves  as  if  it  were  their 
ordinary  occupation :  soon,  the  com  hoe-cakes  were  browning 
before  the  fire ;  t*^eat  slices  of  bacon  were  hissing  in  the  fiying 
pan,  and  a  pot  of  coffee  was  set  to  boiL  But,  for  these  comforts 
of  the  kitchen,  no  jne  waited.  A  corpulent  jug  of  whiskey 
was  already  in  requisition,  and,  folloT^nng  the  lead  of  Captain 
Lem  Watkins,  the  troopers  successively  quaffed  deeply  of  its 
potent  waters. 

Then  came  the  supper.  .  They  ate,  they  drank — freely,  with 
somethuig  of  the  appetite  of  famishing  men.  There  was  little 
talk  among  the  party  the  while,  except  such  as  took  place  with 
small  groups,  who,  for  this  purpose  seemingly,  occasionally  loft 
the  house,  and  went  out  into  the  thicket.  There  was  an  infla* 
ence  at  work  among  them,  not  depressing  exactly,  but  one  of  c 
sort  to  make  them  reserved — perhaps  sullen — at  all  events, 
mostly  silent.  Words  were  spoken,  as  if  not  calling  for  answer 
Those  who  spoke,  with  the  hope  of  amusing  the  company,  or 
provoking  response,  were  rarely  successful — never,  certainly, 
in  the  former  object  OccasionaUy,  the  chief  let  fall  something 
that  might  have  been  designed  for  a  jest  or  a  sarcasm ;  but  the 
humor  did  not  spread.  If  honored  with  a  chuckle,  it  was  but 
of  momentary  duration  and  the  result  only  of  some  little  effort. 
It  was  a  lugubrious  feast,  such  as  one  might  be  supposed  to 
make  the  night  before  his  execution.  There  was  no  song  over 
the  supper.  The  stillness  of  the  group  suffered'  them  all  dis- 
tinctly to  hear,  at  intervals,  the  protracted  whoop  of  the  owi 
without,  who  noted  the  watches  of  the  night,  by  becoming  sig- 
nals, from  the  ancient  millhonse. 

It  might  be  seen  that  one  of  the  party  did  not  eat.  It  was 
observed,  finally,  by  his  companions,  toward  the  close  of  supper 

'*How  now,  Mat  Floyd,"  said  Nat  Snell,  turning  to  this 
person  where  he  sat  aloof  in  a  comer — "what  if  you  air  in 
trouble  ?    Eat,  man,  Uiere's  no  trouble  in  the  pot  1" 

*'  Ay,  let  him  eat ;  loose  him  awhile  and  let  him  eat,'*  quoth 
Captain  Watkins :  '*  we  dont  want  to  put  him  on  bis  trial  on  an 
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empty  stomach.  Loose  him»  Snell,  and  give  bim  a  bite.  It 
sha'n't  be  said  that  we  starve  a  fellow  even  f  hough  we  have  to 
hang  him  after  snpper !" 

Suell  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  proceeded  to  imdo  the 
cords  which  bonnd  the  person  addressed,  takino^  an  opportnnitj, 
as  he  did  so,  to  whisper  in  his  ear. 

''  Seize  your  chance,  Mat,  and  git  off  if  you  kin !" 

The  other  sat  qniet,  stupidly  it  would  seem,  rather  tban 
gloomily;  and  showed  no  disposition  to  rise  from  the  floor, 
even  when  loosed  from  his  bonds.  He  indicated  no  desire  for 
sapper. 

**  What !  won't  he  eat  ?"  demanded  the  captain,  with  an  oath. 
'*  Then  lot  him  starve,  and  be  d— d,  for  a  snlky  fool,  as  well 
as  a  treacherous  rascaL  He  was  both  always.  What  do  I  c^e 
if  he  eats  or  not !" 

"  Give  him  time,  captain,  to  consider,*'  said  the  fiiendly  fol- 
low ealled  Snell. 

"Ay^and  for  his  prayers  too!  But  the  sooner  he's  about 
diem  the  better.  Let  him  have  an  hour,  and  then  see  that  he's 
roped  up  for  other  matters.  Only  see  that  he  don't  slip  out. 
Put  a  hitch  in  the  door." 

''It's  past  hitching,"  was  the  answer,  as  one  of  the  party 
endeavored  to  fit  the  unwieldy  leaf  of  the  door  to  the  posts  in 
jpite  of  broken  hinges.  "  There's  nara  hinge  left,  and  not  a 
staple  to  hook  to." 

*'  Well,  fix  it  as  you  can,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  rascal.  Sec 
'  o  him,  Snell.    You  shall  be  jailer.'* 

*  I'd  rather  you'd  put  somebody  else  that's  more  spry  than 
me,  cappin.  I'm  a  leetle  oneasy  in  the  j'ints  with  this  bloody 
rheumatiz,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Well,  you  take  charge  of  him,  Peterson,  and  if  he's  not 
safe  here,  the  moment  we  want  him,  you  take  his  place,  that's 
all !  Lcok  to  it !  And  now  clean  off  the  table,  men.  We've 
got  ocr  settlements  to  make,  and  square  off  the  business  of  this 
last  campaign.  I  don't  want  to  keep  any  shares  but  my  own ; 
and  whet,  toe  paymaster  of  the  squad  plays  traitor,  and  makes 
off  with  the  chest,  I  reckon  there's  few  of  you  that  wouldn't 
rather  keep  his  own  money.  It's  not  so  much,  the  matter  that's 
efl  us  now  to  divide.     But  we'll  take  our  satisfaction,  I  reckon, 
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oat  of  one  of  the  rascals.  Gather  round,  all  of  you,  and  see  if 
we  do  what's  right  There,  Watts,  heave  up  that  portmanteaiit 
and  that  sack." 

The  portmanteau  and  sack  were  laid  upon  the  tahle,  opened 
both,  and  the  contents  turned  out  before  all  eyes.  They  were 
of  a  character  to  show  what  sort  of  war  was  that  waged  by  our 
forayers.  There  was  money,  some  few  pieces  of  gold,  a  con- 
siderable amount  in  Spanish  dollars,  and  a  few  handfuls  of 
crowns,  pistareens,  and  shilling  pieces.  There  were  rolls  also 
of  continental  money,  but  these  seemed  to  command  little 
attention.  The  more  valuable  contents  of  valise  and  sack, 
were  trinkets  of  gold,  watches,  and  plate  of  various  description 
— a  generid  assortment  of  plunder,  as  yielded  to  the  outlaws, 
by  the  person  or  the  dwelling  of  the  defenceless.  How  mueh 
blood  had  been  shed  in  procuring  this  spoil — how  many  dying 
curses  lay  upon  these  ill-gotten  treasures — who  shall  declare  ? 

The  division  of  the  spoil  was  made — how,  we  shall  not  say; 
but»  no  doubt,  under  laws  to  which  all  parties  had  given  their 
consent  It  is  not  so  certain  that  the  division  was  satisfactory 
to  all.  The  several  shares  were  received,  most  generally,  in 
profound  silence ;  the  captain  tendering  as  he  thought  proper ; 
the  subordinate  receiving  what  was  given  without  a  word.  In 
some  instances,  a  wish  was  expressed  for  gold,  rather  than  sil- 
ver ;  in  one  case,  a  watch  was  desired  by  one  of  the  parties, 
whose  share  did  not  amount  to  the  value  put  upon  the  article ; 
and  the  captain  was  gracious  enough  to  promise  to  keep  the 
watch  until  his  profits  should  enable  the  craving  man  to  pur- 
chase his  treasure.  There  were  eyes  that  gloated  over  articles, 
for  which  they  could  make  no  demand,  and  which  they  beheld 
the  amiable  captain  put  aside,  with  a  considerate  regard  to  his 
own-—  which  was,  of  course,  the  lion's — share !  But  there  was 
no  expression  of  discontent  The  continental  bills,  were  very 
liberally  bestowed.  In  fact,  the  parties  helped  themselves  at 
pleasure ;  though  some  few  turned  from  the  proffer  with  open 
scorn,  refusing  to  burden  themselves  with  a  commodity,  which 
had  depreciated  to  a  value  scarcely  superior  to  that  of  waste 
paper. 

'*  A  drink  all  round,  fellows,"  said  the  accommodating  supe- 
rior, when  all  the  shares  were  distributed. 
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**  That  8ejre*8  all  nibbed  ont,  and  I  hope  you're  all  satisfied ! 
Tomll  not  saj,  no  one  of  yon,  tbat  I  don't  deal  Mr  and  square 
with  you.  If  there's  a  man  to  say  so,  let  hhn  up,  and  out  with 
it,  and  look  me  in  the  face  all  the  time !  Out  with  it  at  once, 
I  say,  and  no  afterdaps !  I  won't  understand  any  man  that 
wants  to  open  the  accounts  again  to-morrow.  I'd  answer  such 
a  man  with  a  broadsword  wipe,  as  soon  as  look  at  him !  So, 
out  with  it  maw  !    Is  any  one  dissadsfied,  I  ask  f " 

The  glance  round  the  drele,  and  the  action  which  accom- 
panied this  speech,  the  tones  of  voice,  the  whole  manner  of  the 
thing,  was  pretty  much  such  as  would  be  shown  by  a  savage 
bulldog,  walking  off  with  your  meat,  and  growling,  right  and 
left  among  the  crowd,  as  he  departs !  The  experience  of  the 
subordinates  had  been  such  as  naturaUy  prompted  them  to  the 
full  appreciation  of  Dogberry's  counsel,  for  the  treatment  of 
refractory  persons,  offenders  against  the  law.  No  voice  was 
raised  in  doubt  of  the  perfect  justice  with  which  Captain  Lem 
Waikins  had  made  the  division  of  the  public  treasure. 

**  Very  good !"  exclaimed  our  amiable  bulldog,  ''  I  want  all 
my  people  to  be  satisfied.  Now,  I  say,  let's  have  that  drink 
aD  round.  Hand  up  the  whiskey,  Fritz.  I  wish  it  was  Jamaica 
finr  your  sakes,  fellows.    You  deserve  something  better." 

The  benevolent  wish  called  for  the  most  amiable  echoes,  and, 
as  the  party  drank  to  the  favorite  toast  of  the  captain  :— 

••  Here's  to  the  cow,  boys,  that  never  goes  dry." 

Th^  almost  forgot,  in  their  potations,  that  any  one  of  them 
had  the  slightest  reason  to  complain.  Strong  drink  is  pacifica- 
tion as  well  as  provocation. 

They  drank  deep,  and  were  comforted — after  a  fashion ! 

There  was  a  pause.  Captain  Watkins  was  not  the  person  to 
relish  a  pause,  or  silence,  except  in  such  hours  as  he  gave  to 
sleep. 

**  And  now,  fellows,"  quoth  he,  '*  there  is  business  to  be  done 
—pretty  serious  business  too,  as  you  all  know ;  but,  there  is 
sport,  idso;  and  whether  we  shall  go  to  business  or  to  sport 
first,  it  shall  be  for  you  to  say !  No  doubt,  some  among  you 
would  like  to  be  adding  to  his  wallet  by  what  there  is  in  mine ; 
and  I'm  ready !  By  the  powers,  I  am  as  willing  to  lose  as  win. 
You  know  that,  and  there  are  the  pictures!     Out  with  them 
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from  the  wallet,  Peterson,  and  let  thom  "  iandy.  You  Bhu*'. 
play  or  work,  which  you  please.  We  must  try  thai  traitor  t.* 
night,  and  give  him  what  justice  he  deserves.  But  that  won't 
take  us  long.  '  A  short  horse  is  soon  curried,'  and  three  yards 
of  rope  will  halter  the  longest  rascal  that  ever  foundered  under 
an  easy  burden.  What  shall  it  be — the  cards  or  the  trial  firct  r 
the  old  rogue  or  old  sledge  1" 

"  Oh !  the  trial !  Let's  have  that  off  our  minds  before  we 
think  of  sport.  I  want  to  have  a  free  sperrit  when  I  go  to  play. 
I  don't  want  any  trouble  in  my  thought" 

**  Bight,  HoUis  !  That's  just  my  nodon.  So,  boys,  throw 
on  some  fresh  lightwood.  Let's  have  a  good  blaze  to  see  by, 
and  bring  up  the  prisoner.  Put  him  there,  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  and  get  round  him.  We'll  have  short  work  of  it,  I 
reckon." 

*'  Yes,  the  case  is  mighty  clear.  Get  up,  Mat,  and  answer  ioi 
yourself.  Square  round,  boys,  and  make  room.  Let's  hear  the 
captain." 

The  culprit  was  hustled  forward.  The  ropes  were  again 
wound  about  bis  wrists,  which  were  tied  behind  him ;  and  ho 
stood,  at  once  sullen  and  anxious,  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 
The  forayers  grouped  themselves  around  him;  a  hardy,  reck- 
less, unfeeling  company,  in  whose  faces  you  could  detect  few 
traces  of  sympathy.  There  was  one  of  them,  there  might  be 
two,  whose  eyes  betokened  something  of  pity ;  the  fellow,  Snell, 
who  had  whispered  the  captive  to  steal  off  if  he  could,  was  one 
of  these ;  but  he  strove  natui*ally  to  conceal  a  sympathy  which, 
if  discovered,  might  only  have  brought  down  danger  upon  bis 
own  head. 

The  lightwood  blazed  up  brightly,  illuminaiui^  the  apart- 
ment. Captain  Lem  was  accommodated  with  a  seat  upon  a 
high,  but  rickety  bench,  one  of  t-C  legs  of  which  indicated 
extreme  decrepitude.  The  captain  put  on  all  his  gravity,  as  he 
began  to  state  the  charges  to  the  culprit  and  his  audience,  which 
he  did  in  the  following  language.  We  omit  little  bul  the  decora- 
tive blasphemies  of  the  speaker,  with  whom  an  oath  supplied 
the  lack  of  metaphor  and  figure. 

"  Hold  up  your  hands.  Mat  Floyd,  and  if  you  hold  up  yout 
head  at  the  same  tune,  it  will  be  no  wovb3  for  you.'* 
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Tbe  culprit  raised  his  bead  prcmptlj,  and  looked  his  judge 
\dd\  in  the  face.  Flojd  was  a  joting  fellow  not  more  than 
twenty-throo  years  of  age,  small  and  slight  of  person,  swarthy 
of  skin,  with  a  dark,  scowling  and  sullen  aspect,  and  keen,  bed 
small  black  eyes.  There  was  something  at  once  sinister  and 
sav»^  in  his  countenance. 

•*  Now,  Mat  Floyd,  yon  know  jnnt  as  well  as  we  do  what  we 
have  against  yon.  You're  the  brother-in-law  of  Nat  Bhodcs — 
h«  married  yoor  sister." 

"  But  he  didn't  marry  me  /"•  answered  the  ciher  quickly  and 
•tTagely. 

"Don't  be  sassy,  boy,"  said  old  Snell,  inturposuig — "don't 
be  sassy ;  give  the  cappin  good  words,  and  hear  him  out  what 
he's  got  to  say." 

"  Let  him  talk,  Snell,"  said  the  captain  very  coolly — *  I  like 
when  a  fellow  talks  out  on  his  own  trial.  It's  just  ten  to  one 
that  hell  let  out  a  leetlo  more  of  the  truth  than  will  do  him 
good.  Let  him  talk  and  answer  for  himself,  just  as  he  thinks 
proper.  It's  the  truth  we  want. — Now,  as  I  was  saying.  Mat 
Fk)yd,  you're  brother-in-law  to  Nat  Rhodes,  and  Nat  Bhoden 
has  just  made  oS  with  tlie  money  portmanteau  of  the  squad." 

"But  I  hain't  run  off,  and  I  hain't  no  money.  If  that's  what 
jou're  after,  s'arcb  me." 

"  Search  you  !  as  if  you'd  hide  your  robberies  about  you ! 
But  it  wasn't  any  honesty  in  you,  that  kept  you  from  running 
off.  Where  were  you  caught,  you  scoundrel  I  Five  miles  from 
camp,  and  streeking  it,  fast  as  your  mare  could  carry  you ;  and 
just  on  the  road  where  he  was  seen  last." 

"  I  don't  see  because  I  was  a-riding  down,  that  I  was  a-run- 
nmg  off,"  said  the  culprit. 

"No!  But  it  was  a  monstrous  suspicious  circumstance,  I'm 
thinking.  But  that's  not  all.  You  had  a  watch-— 'twas  seen 
upon  your  person,  and  yon  afterward  gave  it  to  your  sister, 
Harricane  Nell,  to  keep  for  you ;  and  that  watch  belonged  to 
the  squad,  and  was  a  part  of  the  stock  left  in  tbe  portmanteau 
when  Nat  Rhodes  carried  it." 

"Nat  gave  it  to  me !  'Twas  his  watch.  He  got  it  himself, 
hy  himself.  Twa'n't  any  of  the  squad's  property.  Twas  his 
fwn  property*' 
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**  Ah !  you  say  bo  ;  but  'twon't  serre  you,  Mat  Floyd,  thouf 
you  were  to  swear  it.  We'll  let  you  know  that  everything  wej 
take  belongs  to  the  squad,  till  it's  divided  by  me,  the  captain, 
Isn't  that  th^  law,  fellows  1" 

"  Ay !  ay  !  cappJi:,  true  as  gospel." 

"  You  hear  tha*..  Mat  Floyd.  The  watch  was  the  property; 
of  the  squad,  and  everything,  till  we  had  a  fair  division  of 
shares.  But  Nat  Rhodes  never  gave  you  that  watch  till  hei 
was  making  off;  and  you  knew  of  his  going  off  and  never  re- 
ported ;  and  your  sister,  Harricane  Nell,  knew  of  it,  and  his 
father,  Jeff  Bhodes  the  miller,  knew  of  it,  and  so  did  Clem 
Wilson,  and  Barney  Gibbes,  and  John  Friday ;  and  they'vei 
gone  off  with  him  or  after  him,  and  you  were  gone  too,  as  far 
as  yon  could  get  b^rore  we  caught  you.  Now,  this  was  a 
conspiracy,  do  you  see,  as  well  as  a  robbery,  and  I'll  let 
you  know  that  conspiracy  and  robbery  together,  makes  high 
treason  —  high  treason!  —  do  you  hear?  and  that's  the  of- 
fence, Mat  Floyd,  for  which  you're  up  on  trial  at  this  awful 
moment.  So  now  you  hear  the  charges  against  you,  and  the 
nature  of  the  offence ;  and  the  penalty  is  death  by  the  rope ! 
80,  even  answer  for  yourself  as  you  can.  We've  got  the  proof 
here  present,  to  prove  what  we  say  :  let's  know  what  proof  you 
have  to  answer  it  Speak  out,  like  a  brave  fellow,  if  you  can't 
like  an  honest  one,  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  before  we 
tuck  you  up." 

*'  I'm  in  your  hands,"  said  Floyd  boldly,  looking  full  at  hia 
judge,  "  and  I  know  that  you've  got  the  power  to  do  what  you 
please  with  me." 

"  I  rather  think  we  have !"  said  the  captain,  "  and  we'll  do 
H  too !" 

*'  That's  as  God  pleases  !" 

•'  Don't  be  taking  God's  name  in  vain,  you  bloody  blasphe* 
-jier,"  responded  the  reverent  captain — "speak  about  what 
/on  know." 

•'  I  jcnow  that  I'm  in  the  hands  of  a  most  bloody  villain,  and 
if  I  am  to  speak,  a:id  to  suffer  after  it,  1*11  let  ont  all  that's  on 
my  mind  for  the  bsrefit  of  them  that  ain't  got  the  soul  and  tlie  ] 
fcperrit  to  think  and  to  speak  out  for  themselves !"  i 

'*  Just  hear  the  audacious  rebel !"  exclaimed  the  captain,  ao> 
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tiilijr  joufbunded  hy  tbe  reckletsnees  of  tlie  spMker.    "  Jtwt 
hear  his  sauce  and  insolenee !" 

"  Aj,  let  them  hear,  Oappin  Watkins  I  want  them  to  hear 
There's  seme  of  them  that  wonld  like  tc  cay  the  same  thing  et 
they  darst,  and  all  of  'em  that  knows  it's  onlj  die  tmth  that 
I'm  a-sayiog.  I  saj,  and  I  say  it  again,  tliat  you're  a  most 
Woody  tyrant  and  villain,  and  that  'tain  t  my  robbery  as  you 
ealls  it — which  was  only  a  taking  of  my  o-m— but  other  things 
whieh  you  darsn't  say  out,  or  charge  agb  mo,  that  makes  yor 
80  hot  ^ter  taking  my  Hfe.  As  for  the  dividiug  the  treasure, 
ifs  a  pretty  division  of  shares  that  you  ever  makes.  Sich  a 
^vision,  as,  ef  justice  was  done,  would  put  the  rope  round  your 
neck  instead  of  mlee,  and  make  yoi  Auswdrable  for  a  thousara 
more  criminalities  than  you*ll  ever  -  ".  fe^s  ondcr  the  gaUows  '* 
"  Will  nobody  stop  the  beast's  mouth  *'  jarsi  the  captain 
"Shct  up,  Mat,"  said  Suell,  once  more.  '^J'jn't  provocato 
the  cappiu  without  needcessity.  'Twill  only  make  the  rase 
worse  for  you,  this  talking." 

-  No !  it  kaiu't !  Ef  I  was  to  say  nothing,  he'd  hev'  my  life 
jest  the  same ;  jest  so  long  as  you  here,  you  poor,  mean,  cow- 
trdly  critters,  that  let  yourselves  be  robbed  and  cheated  with 
yoiir  eyes  open — jest  so  long  as  you'd  stand  by,  and  see  one 
man  put  down — one  by  one — whenever  he  happens  to  stand 
op  for  his  own  rights  along  with  your'n.  'Tis  true,  I  was 
a-roaking  off,  bekaise  I  was  only  too  eager  to  git  out  of  sich 
bands  as  his'n  and  your'n !  It's  true  that  Nat  Rhodes  made 
off  with  the  money ;  but  'twas  only  bekaise  'twas  the  natural 
right  of  him,  and  Jeff  Rhodes,  his  father,  and  Moll  Rhodes,  his 
wife,  and  Nell,  my  sister,  and  my  right,  and  the  right  of  Olcir. 
Wilson,  and  Barney  Oibbes,  and  John  Friday!  We  tuk  bal 
what  was  our  own ;  and  the  rest  we  hid  away,  near  to  you, 
meaning  to  send  you  word  where  to  look  for  it ;  so  that  ovory 
man  might  hev'  his  proper  share.  And  we  did  conspirato,  ef 
80  be  that  agreeing  together  means,  conspiratipg-^to  do  as  wb 
did,  and  to  make  off  where  we  could  never  hev*  to  do  with 
I  nch  as  yon  any  more  I  And  that's  the  Iruth  of  the  matter^ 
I  though  yon  never  listened  to  the  truth  belore.  So  now  you've 
I  beam  it,  you  may  jest  do  :>^  -rr.rst  you  ki-L  I'm  m  jcu* 
Ipinrer.'* 
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"  Tha^B  true,  at  dl  events,  Mat  Floyd,"  responded  the  cap- 
tain with  unexampled  coolness.  The  company,  meanwhile, 
maintained  a  singular  silence,  if  not  composure.  Titty  did  not 
seem  so  much  offended  by  the  free  speech  of  their  bold  com- 
panion. Its  truth  appealed  to  their  sympathies,  though  it  couldj 
not  rouse  thehr  courage ;  and,  in  all  probability,  there  was  a| 
lurking  conviction,  in  the  minds  of  most  of  them,  that  Mat  Floyd 
was  a  sort  of  martyr  in  the  common  cause.  Besides,  heroism  p 
itself,  at  such  a  moment,  under  such  circumstances  as  those  ia 
which  Floyd  stood,  was  well  calculated  to  impress  itself  even 
upon  the  rough,  unscrupulous  wretches  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. It  is  barely  possible  that  the  captain,  himself,  felt 
something  of  this  influence ;  though  it  is  just  as  likely  that  hio 
forbearance,  and  the  speech  with  which  he  answered  the  culprit, 
was  dictated  quite  as  much  by  policy  as  by  admiration. 

"  Well,  Mat  Floyd,"  resumed  the  captain,  "  you've  made  your 
defence,  such  as  it  is ;  and  proved  the  case  against  yourself,  as 
well  as  we  could  have  done  it  with  a  hundred  witnesses.  You've 
had  your  say,  and  can't  complain  that  we've  put  bolt  and  bar 
U)on  your  tongue.  You've  made  free  enough  with  me;  but 
that  I  don't  take  into  the  account  at  all ;  for  we  can  settle  with 
you  on  other  grounds.  Only,  I'd  like  to  hear,  before  going  &r- 
ther  with  yon,  if  there's  any  present,  as  you  would  seem  to 
think  there  is,  who  has  the  audacity  to  think  as  you  do !  I  am 
waiting  to  hear  if  there's  another  person  here,  who  accuses  me 

of  tyranny  and  injustice !     Let  him  speak !     By !     I  am 

waiting  patiently — very   d— d   patiently! — Only  let  him 
speak !" 

And  he  smote  the  table  with  his  fist,  and  his  eye  glared  about 
the  circle,  from  face  to  face,  illustrating,  somewhat  anomalously, 
his  meekness  of  mood,  and  the  patience  with  which  he  craved 
their  responses. 

The  eye  of  the  culprit  looked  round  the  circle  also,  but  not 
with  hope.  A  smile  was  on  his  countenance  as  he  gazed,  ex- 
pressing only  a  sullen  sc6m.  He  knew  them  well ;  and  well 
knew  what  would  be  Uie  effect  of  their  captain's  pacific  appeal, 
upon  a  gang  which  lacked  all  the  elements  of  a  proper  resist- 
ance to  a  tyranny  which  yet  revolted  them. 

"  You  see.  Mat  Floyd !"  resumed  the  captain,  turning  to  the 
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kilprit ;  "  there's  not  an  honest  man  present  who  is  not  readj 
t>  gire  the  lie  to  yonr  assertion." 

''There's  not  an  honest  man  that  dar'st  do  so,  onless  he's 
hot  a'ter  h — ^I's  brimstone !"  was  the  retort 
^  **  Silence,  you  blaspheming  rebel,  and  answer  to  what  I'm 
Ami  to  ask  jon  !  Yon  say  that  the  rightful  share  of  the  squad 
has  been  put  away  hereabouts,  somewhere,  for  us,  by  the  rob- 
bers who  have  made  off  with  the  rest  t  Now,  if  we're  disposed 
to  look  mercifully  on  your  offences,  will  yon  show  us  the  place  f 

"Am  I  free  to  go  and  find  itt" 

"  Not  exactly  !  Some  of  us  will  go  along  with  yon,  just  to 
•ee  that  there's  no  skulkmg." 

"  Nobody  shall  go  with  me,  if  I'm  to  find  it  I  If  you  don't 
trust  me,  I  don't  see  why  I'm  to  trust  you.  I  know  you  too 
well,  cappin.  Give  me  a  two  hours'  start,  and  you  shall  find 
it  in  the  cypress  hollow,  by  Dyke's  cabin  at  sunrise  to-morrow. 
I  swear  it :  and  I'll  do  as  I  promise. 

**  Yamr  word  for  it ;  and  that's  a  pretty  security !" 

"Yes,  and  a  cussed  sight  better  than  yonr  oath  !'* 

*•  You  lying  villain ! — " 

"Lying!  Look  you,  Oappin  Watkins,  there's  not  a  man 
hjar  that  don't  know  yon  to  be  the  lyingest  person  that  ever 
itept  inshoeleather;  and,  jest  knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  know 
its  no  more  use  to  be  making  a  bargain  with  you,  or  taking  a 
promise  from  your  mouth,  than  ef  'twas  the  old  devil  himself 
tliat  was  a-speaking,  and  now,  jest  to  ease  my  heart  of  what 
Pve  got  in  it.  111  tell  the  men  here*  loud  enough  for  the  hardest 
hearing  to  onderstand,  that  if  my  sister  Nelly  had  only  listened 
to  your  imperdent  speeches,  and  hadn't  slapped  your  chops 
whHe  you  was  a  making  'em — the  and  I  might  ha'  got  the  whole 
of  the  portmanteau  of  the  squad,  and  I'd  never  heard  a  word 
of  the  gold  watch  that  she  got,  and  I'd  never  ha'  been  in  the 
present  fix!  I  say  it — agin  and  agin — that  the  cappin  here 
•ffered  her  everything  in  the  treasury — yes — ef  she'd ^" 

•*  Silence,  you  d  d  blasted  liar  of  a  traitor  and  rebel," 
roared  the  captain,  as,  stretching  across  the  table,  he  smote  the 
speaker  in  the  face  with  his  clenched  hand,  the  blood  gushing 
&om  mouth  and  nostrils  at  the  blow. 

In  an  instant,  the  culprit,  though  with  both  hands  bound  b^ 
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hind  biBi,  with  a  wouderful  exhibition  of  muscle,  leaped  upoi 
the  table,  and  answered  the  assault  by  two  fonnidable  kicks  oi 
the  foot,  heavily  shod,  which,  delivered  before  the  captain  oouli 
recover  from  the  forward  movement  he  had  made  in  striking^ 
hurled  him  back  from  the  table  against  the  fireplace,  his  whole 
face  blacked,  hroised,  and  bloodied,  by  the  sharp  and  stunning 
blows ! 

The  table  came  down  with  a  crash  in  the  struggle ;  and,  as  it 
fell,  the  culprit  bounded  away  toward  the  door,  which  he  cer* 
tainly  wonld  have  reached,  and  through  which  he  would  prob* 
ably  have  escaped— -for  there  were  some  present  not  indis- 
posed to  favor  his  flight — had  not  his  hands  and  arms  been 
securely  fastened  behind  him. 

Before  he  could  take  a  second  stride  toward  the  door,  hcw« 
ever,  a  blow  of  a  cudgel  from  behind,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  th^ 
ruffians  felled  him  to  the  floor,  while  two  or  three  others  sprang 
upon  him. 

All  was  in  confiision  for  a  while.  Several  were  scuffling  over 
the  prostrate  man;  8(Mne  shouted  aloud — whether  in  hope,  or 
fear,  we  can  not  say — supposing  him  gone;  and,  for  a  few  mo* 
neuts,  all  order,  oU  authority  was  at  an  end. 

Oaptain  Watkins  was  the  first  to  recover  his  wits  if  not  his 
placidity  of  look  and  temper.  He  reQ0V4>^  his  legs  with  dif* 
ficulty. 

**  Have  yon  got  him  there,  fellows  V^ 

^  Yes— ftMt  enough,"  was  the  answta. 

<*  You  see !  but  one  thing's  to  b )  lone  I  It's  motmy,  as  wel 
as  high  treason  and  robbery  I  Tik«  bim  ont,  to  the  old  mill* 
hwise.  We'll  have  an  end  of  it;  no'«?  \  Yotnr  ^ord.  Frits !  Out 
with  him,  1  say-*-no  poking-*-no  prevarication;  and  let  me 
see  if  there's  more  than  one  candid5;te  lo<night  for  the  gallows  ! 
Off  with  him !     It's  not  five  minutes  he's  got  to  swear  by." 

He  drew  his  sabre  as  he  spoke,  a^d  iraved  forwaid  th':^  party 
Three  of  the  fellows  grappled  with  the  stiK  prostrate  cul/ric; 
raised  him  up  and  bade  him  walk.  But  he  onl:y  staggered  for* 
ward,  with  a  grasp  of  a  stout  ruffian  on  each  shoulder,  the  whol^ 
party  surrounding  thB  three,  and  the  captain  following  witl^ 
ready  weapon. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

*'HABRICANB   NBLL." 

Thb  prisoner,  wholly  unresisting,  was  thrust  fbrward  hy  the 
two  ruffians  in  whose  grasp  he  stood,  followed  closely  hy  the 
Tindictive  captain  of  the  party,  his  sword  drawn  in  one  hand» 
and  a  pistol  concealed  heside  him  in  the  other.  The  troop  fol« 
lowed  on,  or  led  the  way  for  the  cnlprit. 

The  old  millhonse  stood  not  more  than  fifty  yards  firom  the 
cahm  which  they  had  left,  and  a  few  moments  sufficed  to  bring 
the  party  to  the  place  which  was  destined  for  the  execution. 
The  procession  was  conducted  in  deep  silence,  only  broken  by 
an  occasional  muttering,  in  oath  and  threat,  from  the  lips  ot 
Watkhis.  He  knew  the  tenure  by  which  he  maintained  his 
rule  over  his  refugees ;  and  the  reckless  and  wild  spirit  of  defi- 
ance exhibited  by  Floyd  was  in  proof  of  the  presence  of  feel- 
ings, among  the  rest,  which,  however  unspoken  as  yet,  he  had 
every  reason  to  apprehend.  Nay,  the  flight  of  his  treasurer, 
Rhodes,  and  the  small  party  which  followed  or  accompanied 
him.  was  conclusive  of  a  discontent  in  the  squadron,  which  only 
needed  a  bold  leader  to  rouse  up  into  mutiny  among  the  whole. 
Watkins  was  prepared  to  believe  that  it  wou3d  require  more 
than  the  one  victim  to  quiet,  in  season,  the  growth  of  this  insub- 
ordinate spirit;  and  he  kept  eager  watch  upon  the  party — re 
solved,  with  the  first  provocation  from  any  other  quarter,  to 
oake  a  prompt  example  of  the  offender. 

It  is  probable  enough  that  the  troop,  all  of  them,  felt  instinct- 
ively what  was  working  in  the  mind  of  their  captain.  They 
knew  that,  if  he  was  a  rascal,  he  was  not  less  a  reckless  ruffian, 
who  would  not  scruple  at  any  violence ;  and  they  were,  none 
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of  tbem,  quite  prepared  to  bring  their  discontents  to  a  suddeib 
trial  of  their  respective  strength.  They  marched  over  tlito 
ground  quietly,  with  the  full  consciousness  that  they  were  under 
the  eye  and  arm  of  a  sudden  and  fierce  authority. 

The  savage  spirit  of  the  culprit,  too,  appeared  to  have  died 
out  after  the  signal  ebullition  of  life  which  it  had  displayed. 
Whether  it  was  that  he  remained  under  the  stupor  occasioned 
by  the  severe  blow  which  had  stricken  him  down,  or  that  he 
felt  how  idle  would  be  any  exhibition  now,  of  either  passion  or 
apprehension,  he  was  led  docilely  to  the  place  of  execution. 
This  was  soon  reached. 

The  millhouse  was  one  of  the  ordinary  structures  used  fot 
this  purpose  throughout  the  country — a  large,  unsightly  framo 
of  wood,  almost  wholly  unenclosed,  of  two  stories,  the  lower 
consisting  only  of  naked  supports,  the  upper  naked  also,  but 
with  a  partial  and  broken  flooring — the  planks  loosely  laid 
down,  here  and  there  revealing  frequent  openings,  and  offering 
everywhere  a  very  unsteady  footing.  The  ascent  to  this  sec- 
ond story  was  by  a  pile  of  refuse  slabs,  or  scantling,  the  ends 
of  which,  on  one  side,  rested  upon  the  earth,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site against  the  plates  of  the  second  story — thus  forming  an 
inclined  plane,  of  some  steepness,  the  ascent  of  which  required 
iue  painstaking  and  caution.  This  was  the  only  eligible  mode 
left  for  ascending,  unless  we  look  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
building,  where,  rising  from  the  pond,  and  with  the  ends  resting 
also  upon  the  plate  of  the  second  story,  we  may  note  a  couple 
of  huge  logs  of  ranging-timber,  such  as  hid  been  left  unsawod 
when  the  mill-seat  was  suddenly  alT.nd  ).:%  v\ 

The  course  taken  by  the  refugees  or/jj,hr  Ihem,  with  the 
culprit,  to  the  pile  of  refuse  planks,  which  tbay  immediately  be- 
gan to  ascend.  Hitherto,  there  had  been  no  delay,  except  such 
as  was  inevitable  from  the  darkness— which  the  two  torches^ 
borne  by  as  many  of  the  party,  failed  to  illumine,  save  for  a 
few  paces  around  them,  and  which  left  it  necessary  that  each 
man  should  pick  his  way  with  a  proper  painstaking.  The  cul- 
prit, thus  far,  had  offered  no  resistance,  and  showed  as  little 
reluctance ;  the  stupor,  or  indifference,  with  which  he  began  the 
march,  appearing  to  continue.  But,  when  he  was  midway  up 
the  steep  plane  of  tottering  planks,  there  was  a  struggle,  under 
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wliicli  tho  nnwieldj  pile  swayed,  and  shookt  and  groaned,  as  if 
about  to  sink  down  in  the  middle,  and  fall  together,  in  a  heap. 
This  was  in  consequence  of  a  desperate  effort  of  the  prisoner, 
reiy  suddenly  made,  at  a  moment  when  the  plank  was  over- 
crowded. The  fellow,  rendered  cool  and  vigilant  by  a  consid- 
erable mffian  experience,  had  been  economizing  his  strength 
and  temper  for  the  first  favorable  moment  And  he  was  as 
strong  as  he  was  resolute,  with  a  wonderful  wiry  muscle,  as  we 
may  suppose,  from  its  sudden  exhibition  when  he  made  his 
heels  return  the  indignity,  in  the  face  of  his  captain,  which  the 
fists  of  the  other  had  inflicted  upon  his  own. 

He  had  Mmed  his  purpose  well ;  and,  could  he  have  succeeded 
m  throiring  off  the  grasp  of  the  two  stout  fellows  who  had  him 
by  the  shoulder — a  performance  which  he  would  most  probably 
have  achieved  had  his  arms  been  f^ee — his  chances  of  escape 
were  good.  His  plan  was,  once  relieved  of  their  grasp,  to  leap 
out  boldly,  headlong  into  the  darkness — from  this  place,  out 
mto  the  swamp ;  well  knowing  that,  if  he  escaped  any  evil  in 
the  leap,  he  could  easily  elude  pursuit  under  the  circumstances. 
All  the  torches  of  the  party,  by  night,  would  have  availed  the 
pursuers  but  little  in  such  wild  and  dismal  recesses.  Mat  Floyd 
knew  the  situation  well.  The  mill  had  been  established  by  old 
Rhodes ;  had  been  managed  by  Nat  Rhodes,  who  had  married 
Uie  sister  of  the  culprit;  and  he  had  played,  and  leaped,  and 
gambolled,  a  thousand  times,  among  its  slopes  and  hollows,  over 
its  causeway,  and  among  its  coves,  and  banks,  and  brambles ; 
and  he  attached  but  little  importance  to  the  mere  dangers  of  the 
leap.  Familiar  with  the  whole  locality,  he  felt  assured  that, 
unless  he  should  lucklessly  encounter  some  misplaced  log,  or 
fallen  tree,  his  descent  must  be  made  into  a  tolerably  soft  cy- 
press-bottom, in  which  he  could  not  suffer  much  injury.  What- 
ever the  risk,  the  poor  fellow  was  inclined  to  take  it,  if  he 
could,  and  leave  his  chances  of  escape  to  fortune,  to  the  shelter- 
ing darkness,  and  to  his  own  experience  of  the  thousand  har- 
boring intricacies  of  such  a  region :  any  prospect  was  preferable 
to  the  one  before  him  He  knew  that  he  was  doomed  other- 
wise! 

But  the  effort,  though  vigorously  made,  was  fruitless.  His 
fettered  arms— the  firm  grasp  of  the  two  men  who  held  him— 
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definated  the  attempt ;  though  the  whole  scaffolding  upon  which 
the  party  struggled  shook  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind,  swajing  and 
cracking  beneath  their  weight. 

For  a  moment — a  single  moment — the  brave  fellow  enter- 
tained a  hope — as  one  of  his  keepers  tottered  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  plane^  and  hung  over,  balancing  doubtfully  for  an  instant 
of  time,  until  rescued  from  fall  by  the  help  of  another  who 
scrambled  up  behind  him ;  but  it  was  a  breathless,  desperate  effort, 
into  which  the  culprit  threw  a  degree  of  muscle  and  energy 
which  none  who  regarded  merely  the  slightness  of  his  figure 
would  ever  have  supposed  him  to  possess.  Borne  down,  i^er 
this  effort,  he  submitted  without  a  word,  and  was  hurried  up  the 
plane  without  more  resistance. 

**  Bring  up  the  torches,"  cried  the  captain ;  "  there's  no  see- 
ing what's  to  be  done,  or  where  to  step.  Here,  this  way,  fel- 
low !  What  the  d — ^1  are  you  looking  after,  down  the  millrace 
— your  grandmother's  blessing?  You  must  look  deeper,  and 
into  a  darker  place,  if  you  would  look  for  that.  Here,  away ! 
bring  more  lights-— more  torches.  Let  us  see  that  the  thing's 
done  handsomely." 

And  the  lights  were  brought ;  and  the  captain  strode  boldly 
along  the  scattered  planks,  forming  the  imperfect  flooring  of  the 
place. 

"  Whoo-whoo !  whoo-whoo !"  screamed  the  homed  owl,  whom 
this  sudden  invasion  of  light  drove  from  his  place  of  harborage 
under  the  broken  eaves. 

'*Ay!  be  off,  croaker!  If  he  had  stayed,  he  might  have 
served  the  purpose  of  a  parson !  We  know  whof  and  you  will 
know,  too,  hereafter ! — Well,  what's  it,  Murdoch  I" 

"  Didn't  you  hear  a  whistle,  captain  V 

"No!" 

'*  I  thought  I  heard  a  whistle  just  below,  there,  down  up^ 
ifie  causeway." 

"  Perhaps  I  but  it  don't  matter.  You  can  be  looking  about 
you,  and  making  ready  for  what's  to  come.  Who's  to  whistle, 
think  you  7  Some  of  these  runaways  ?  Let  them  bring  theur 
whistles  here,  if  they  would  have  their  pipes  squeezed  till  the 
wind  gave  out !  We  shall  stop  this  chap's  whistle,  at  all  events. 
Hale  him  on.  fellows  I" 
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It  waB  DOW  that  the  culprit  might  have  beeu  heard  to  Apeak 
IB  kw,  hoarse,  half-apprehenaiye  tones  to  those  beside  him 

**  Let  me  jump,  Snell — Fritz !  That's  all !  Jest  let  me  jump. 
Yoa  won't  let  me  be  hong  for  jest  heying  mj  own  rights." 

'"Kaint  be  did.  Mat,"  was  the  whispered  answer.  "Nc 
diaince." 

"  I'll  ten  joQ  where  to  find  the  hidings !" 

'  Well,  what  do  you  stay  for  t"  demanded  the  captain  hoarse- 
ly. "Bring  him  .up.  You  know  the  beam  I  You  hare  the 
rope,  Fritz !  Quick,  and  fling  him  out !  He  wants  justice,  does 
he !    I'll  not  sleep  to-night  till  I  see  him  kick  ike  beam  /" 

Our  captain  of  refugees,  as  you  will  perceive,  was  something 
of  a  wit. 

In  spite  of  his  peremptory  orders,  there  was  still  some  little 
lingering  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the  culprit  in  charge. 
He  still  had  time  for  other  pleadings  and  promises. 

Kow,  what  might  have  been  the  disposition  to  help  him  off, 
of  Fritz  aad  Snell,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  coi\jecture.  But  it 
wems  that  Watkins  suspected  them.  Of  course,  when  Floyd 
exposed  the  captain's  dishonorable  approaches  to  the  sister, 
Ndl  Floyd,  or,  as  all  parties  seemed  to  call  her,  *'Harricane 
(^  vulgar  corruption  of  Hurricane)  Nell,"  and  when  he  ad- 
niiaistered  the  "shodden  foot"  to  the  face  and  dignity  of  his 
•operior,  he  had  put  his  case  entirely  beyond  the  pale  of  hope 
or  mercy.  From  that  moment  he  was  doomed,  and  all  parties 
knew  it. 

Watkins  doubted  his  men — possibly  suspected  Fritz  and 
Snell  in  particular —  was,  at  all  events,  resolved  that  his  victim 
ahould  nev^  escape  him.  He  said  to  two  of  the  fellows  beside 
him: — 

*'Betts — Murdoch — see  to  those  fellows,  and  bring  the  ras* 
eal  fi>rward.  If  he  escapes,  mark  me,  I'll  have  it  out  of  you. 
See  to  it.  Bring  him  on.  Those  fellows  are  playing  false. 
There's  a  bribe  working." 

Betts  and  Murdoch  immediately  dashed  over  the  rickety 
planking. 

**Who  talked  about  a  whistle!"  demanded  Watkins.  <'I 
hear  one,  too. 

**  And  there  goes  another,"  quoth  Ben  Tynson. 
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*  Bnng  him  on,  Murdocli !"  was  the  cry  of  Watkius.  "  Vhere's  j 
some  rascality  afoot.  Bring  him  on,  and  mn  him  up.  Waste  ' 
no  time.'* 

**  Cappin !"  cried  the  criminal,  struggling  with  the  new  men 
who  seized  him,  and  crying  hoarsely — "  cappin !" 

"  TV  ell !  what  1  Pitch  your  whistle  as  you  please,  scoundrel, 
it  sha'n't  save  your  neck !     What  have  you  to  say  V* 

To  the  surprise  of  all  parties,  the  response  of  the  culpris 
seemed  to  be  a  jeering  one. 

*'  You  wouldn't  like  to  bo  gitting  all  that  pOe  of  silver  and 
gonld  that's  hid  away  V 

"  What  do  you  mean  V 

*'  Only  that  you'd  better  save  that,  and  let  me  save  my  neck. 
I  wants  to  live  jest  as  long  as  God  will  let  me." 

"  God !  you  intolerable  rebel !  God's  got  nothing  to  do  with 
such  as  you." 

"  Well,  the  devil,  then !  Don't  matter  much  which,  so  I  clear 
the  rope  and  timber.  I'll  git  you  all  the  money  and  plate.  It's 
no  small  chance,  I  tells  you,  if  you'll  clear  the  track  for  me  1 
But,  you  must  let  me  hev'  my  heels  for  it !" 

There  might  have  been  a  moment's  pause  in  the  reply  of 
Watkins,  and  it  does  not  much  matter  what  occasioned  it-— > 
whether  it  was  because  he  was  confounded  by  the  cool,  almost 
contemptuous  tones  of  the  speaker,  or  that  he  really  suffered  his 
cupidity  to  urge  the  arguments  to  his  mind,  in  spite  of  his  anger 
— but  suddenly  he  cried  out : — 

^  No,  rascal,  if  you  offered  me  all  the  gold  of  India,  I  would 
not  let  you  off.  Bun  him  up,  Murdoch,  and  stop  his  tongue  for 
ever !  It's  one  rascal  less  in  the  world ;  one  rascal  more  in  a 
crowded  country ;  and  toe  shall  happily  get  rid  of  him  !  And 
let  every  man  present,  that's  not  altogether  in  the  right  humor 
to  toe  the  mark  with  his  friends  and  officers,  let  him  take  warn* 
ing,  and  respect  the  virtue  of  the  halter ;  for,  as  sure  as  I'm  your 
captain,  and  a  living  man,  able  to  pull  trigger  or  wield  sabre,  so 
sure  will  I  serve,  with  just  the  same  sauce,  every  fellow  that 
offers  to  play  traitor !" 

The  fellows  Murdoch  and  Betts  were  more  under  the  captain's 

authority,  or  more  savage  than  the  two  who  had  previously  had 

He  culprit  in  their  keeping.    He  was  torn  away  from  between 
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ihem  in  a  moment;  aiid.  whaterer  tlieir  feelings 'in  his  iayor,' 
thej  had  no  Icngor  the  power  to  indulge  them.  As  for  the  vic- 
tim, he  seemed  to  entertain  no  hopes  from  his  new  custodians. 
Was  he  callons  t 

Thej  boro  him  onward,  beneath  the  fiettal  timber,  without  re- 
flistanee.  The  rope  was  adjusted  to  his  throat  in  the  smallest 
possible  space  of  tiuie,  showing  the  parties  to  be  well  practised 
ia  their  business,  and  quite  in  earnest ;  and,  as  the  torches  wared 
above  the  prisoner,  the  flame  showed  him  ready  for  the  doom , 
aud  conspicnons  in  the  sight  of  all  parties. 

Some  faces  were  turned  away ;  the  rest  were  grouped  around, 
silout,  if  not  sympathizing.  The  prisoner  was  erect.  He  too 
WHS  silent.  Had  he  any  hopes?  He  offered  no  prayers,  to 
citlicr  God  or  man —  none  that  were  audible,  at  all  events ! 

'*  Well  i"  cried  the  captain,  *'  has  he  any  confesnon  to  make  7 
l^t  biiu  out  with  it !" 

"  He  won't  speak,"  was  the  answer. 

*'  Tlien  up  with  him,  and  let  him  die  dumb,  like  the  dog  that 
he  is!" 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  at  all  surprising,  the  degree  of  callosity 
wliich  tlie  mind  acquires  from  familiarity  with  brutality  and 
Bcenes  of  strife.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  little  to  surprise,  that  men 
yield  themselves  to  death,  under  the  same  sort  of  training,  with 
the  stolidity  of  the  brute,  if  not  with  the  resolute  defiance  of 
tlie  hero !  The  two  fellows  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  cul- 
prit was  intrusted,  proceeded  to  their  office  as  coolly  as  if  the 
victim  were  a  mad  dog  only ;  and  he,  calmly  staring  them  in 
tbe  face,  without  word  or  plea,  appeared  as  perfectly  resigned 
to  the  doom  that  threatened  him. 

The  cord  was  thrown  over  the  beam,  and  the  stalwart  arms 
of  the  two  drew  it  down,  hand  over  hand,  while  the  victim  went 
np  in  air. 

'*  It's  up  with  him,  is  it  I"  cried  the  captain. 

•  He  kicks  free,"  was  the  answer  of  Murdoch. 

*'Tlien  keep  him  up  till  he  stops  kicking.  He'll  find,  when 
alFs  over,  that  he's  kicked  once  too  often  for  his  own  salvation 
Let  him  kick  there  till  he  rots !" 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  tlie  words,  when  there  was  a  shrill 
*  scream  from  below  —  a  human  cij' — tlien  a  ruBtlin^  Bonnd  and 
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movement;  and,  in  a  moment  after,  a  slight  fbrm,  the  oiit''*«.rj 
of  which,  seen  in  the  waving  light  of  the  torches,  appeared  tof 
he  that  of  a  woman,  mshed  up  to  a  level  with  the  group,  ascend- 
ing the  huilding  from  the  side  against  which,  as  we  rem'embei, 
rested  the  two  great  logs  of  ranging-timber  left  ansawn.  The 
movement  was  like  that  of  light — a  flight — a  flash — and  the 
unannounced  being,  darting  forward  to  where  the  culprit  swung, 
a  foot  or  more  above  the  general  level,  with  a  single  stroke, 
which  nobody  had  time  to  prevent,  she  cut  the  victim  down, 
smiting  the  rope  which  suspended  him  with  a  long,  keen,  glit- 
tering  knife ;  and,  in  the  next  instant,  flashing  the  blade  full  in 
the  faces  of  the  two  executioners,  whose  hands  still  kept  hold 
upon  the  divided  cord.  They  yielded  incontinently  before  her, 
in  panic,  so  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  movement — so 
fierce  the  threatening  gesture. 

"  Harricane  Nell,  by  the  powers !"  was  the  involuntary  ex« 
clamation  from  half-a-dozen  round. 

"  Yes !"  was  the  cry  in  answer ;  "  it's  Harricane  Nell,  yotf 
bloody,  bitter  villains,  that's  come  here  to  look  upon  the  dis- 
grace of  man  !  Where's  he  t  where's  that  blackhearted,  blood- 
tliirsty  villain  ?  where's  Lem  Watkins  ?  I^t  mc  see  him,  that 
I  may  spit  upon  him,  and  defy  him  to  his  toeth !" 

And  she  turned  to' where  the  principal  ruffian  stood,  hardly 
yet  recovered  from  his  amazement,  and  certainly  not  yet  deter« 
mined  what  to  do,  in  this  novel  condition  of  affairs. 

Meanwhile,  the  culprit,  who  had  been  too  promptly  relieved 
to  have  suffered  materially  from  his  momentary  strangulation, 
sunk  down  upon  the  rude  flooring,  where,  for  an  instant,  he  lay 
crouching,  and  recovering  his  senses  and  his  strength.  These 
returned  to  him  sufficiently  soon ;  for,  taking  advantage  of  the 
surprise  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  unexpected  entiance 
of  the  stranger,  he  crawled  a  angle  pace,  to  where  the  planks 
opened,  and,  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  scene,  quietly 
dropped  through  into  the  space  below — an  achievement  which 
did  not  seem  to  entail  any  special  hurt  upon  his  person. 

But  his  descent  was  heard,  and  it  served  to  recall  the  refugee 
captain  to  his  senses. 

**  Ha !  you  have  let  the  scamp  escape !" 

**  Ay !"  cried  the  woman,  swiftly  crossing  the  space  to  the 
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spot  where  Watkins  Btood — flitting  oyer  the  scattering  planks 
as  if  she  did  not  heed  their  support,  and  confronting  him — 
'*  tLj,  and  yon  may  help  yourself  as  yon  can !  Send  out  your 
scouts,  and  see  what  chance  they  will  have  in  these  swamps,  in 
the  darkness*  against  one  horn  under  their  cover.  A  cracked 
crown,  each  of  them,  more  likely  than  a  captive  !" 

•*  Woman !  what  do  you  here  ?" 

"  To  save  the  brother  whom  you  would  have  butchered,  to 
revenge  the  scorn  of  the  sister." 

"It  is  false,  wench!" 

"Wench! — Dog! — False!  True  as  any  star  in  heaven! 
And  there  is  not  one  of  these  here  but  believes  it !" 

••  Having  robbed  us,  you  come  back  to  insult  us,  do  you  t" 

**  llobbed  !  Yes !  you  have  talked  much  of  our  robberies ! 
But  let  the  troop  search  the  luggage  of  their  captain,  and  they 
will  find  proof  of  robberies  far  beyond  anything  which  has  ever 
been  charged  to  us." 

"  Mad  woman,  you  lie !"  was  the  furious  roar  of  the  refu- 
gee captain. 

*•  Do  I  lie !''  exclaimed  the  woman.  "  Then  prove  it ! 
Throw  your  luggage  open  to  search ;  nay,  only  show  the  fine 
things  that  your  villany  offered  to  me  when  you  would  have 
bought  me  to  dishonor ;  and  to  this  boy,  and  to  my  sister's 
husband,  when  you  would  have  had  them  sell  me  to  dis- 
honor. But,  what  care  I,  whether  you  spoil  these  dastardly 
wretches  of  their  gains  or  not.  Rob  them  as  you  please,  they 
deserve  it.  Eack  them  as  you  will,  you  can  not  degrade  them 
below  their  present  stature.  But  me  and  mine,  Lem  Watkins, 
you  shall  neither  rob  nor  kick  while  I  can  help  it  or  prevent. 
You  call  me  mad,  do  you  ?  Well,  I  am  mad  for  you ;  and  my 
madness  shall  carry  knife  and  dagger  for  you,  felon,  whenever 
yon  dare  to  cross  my  path  or  threaten.  I  am  done  with  you,  I 
hope  for  ever.  It  will  be  wise  for  you  to  have  done  with  me 
and  mine.  They  are  out  of  your  clutches  now,  and  that  is  all 
for  which  I  care.  As  for  the  miserable  toy  for  which  you  would 
have  taken  my  brother's  life,  here  it  is.  It  is  all  that  ever  came 
10  me  out  of  your  accursed  treachery.  Take  it,  wretch,  with 
bH  its  blood  upon  it,  and  may  the  curse  which  follows  blood 
•iiiif  with  it  to  y6<ir  9<^1  for  ever." 
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Thtis  speaking,  slio  palled  a  gold  wa«c^  with  a  sparkling 
chain  from  her  bosom,  and  hnrlcd  it  fall  at  the  facd  of  the  refa*^ 
gee  captain. 

He  canght  it  ere  it  struck,  or  fell. 

"  You  have  done  with  us,  Harricane  Nell»  bat  most  excellent 
wench,  we  have  not  done  with  yoa.  Yon  have  rescued  tho 
criminal ;  you  shall  be  a  hostage  in  his  place  Seize  her,  men, 
and  we  shall  recover  all  our  stolen  treasures !'' 

''Let  me  see  the  man  who  dares!"  cried  the  bold  girl, 
striding  back  a  pace,  so  that  her  person  stood  out  bravely  in 
the  evening  light,  on  the  very  verge  of  tbe  mill,  and  where  it 
was  totally  unbounded.  With  a  spring  she  could  bury  hei-self, 
as  her  brother  had  done,  in  the  thick  darkness  which  shrouded 
all  the  mill-pond  below,  overgrown  with  weeds,  dark  with  sbrub 
and  tree,  a  region  in  which,  by  night,  search  was  idle,  and  pur« 
suit  almost  physically  impossible. 

*'  Gome  on  who  will !  I  am  ready  !  I  can  smite,  too,  as  you 
know,  when  it  is  a  ruffian's  throat  that  implores  my  knife.  One 
spring,  and  I  can  escape  and  laugh  at  you.  But  I  do  not  mean 
to  spring.  I  would  have  your  brave  captain  do  the  work  him- 
self which  he  calls  upon  you  to  execute.  I  am  ready  for  him, 
though  he  carries  sword  and  pistol.  Know,  Lem  Watkins,  that 
we  laugh  at  you,  as  we  loathe  you.  You  are,  in  fact,  in  omr 
power.  In  your  fury,  you  forgot  your  precautions.  Where 
are  the  rifles  and  pistols  of  your  party  V* 

"Hell!"  cried  one  and  then  another.  "They  are  in  the 
cabin." 

"Ha!  fools!"  cried  the  captain,  "you  did  not  leave  your 
weapons  behind  you  I" 

"  Well,  we  didn't  see  as  there  would  have  been  any  use  for 
'em  jist  now,"  growled  one  of  the  subordinates. 

"Oh!  fools!  fools!  blockheads!" 

"  Yes,  and  none  greater  than  their  captain,"  cried  the  woman. 
"  Your  rifles  and  pistols  are  in  our  possession,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  save  those  which  your  captain  carries.  And.  look  to 
each  comer  of  this  building,  and  yon  will  see  an  armed  man 
armed  to  the  teeth,  with  gun  and  pistol,  and  with  the  bead 
ready  drawn  upon  every  enemy  present;  upon  yor  first.  L*u^. 
Watkins,  if  you  dare  to  budge  a  peg ;  upon  you  next  Black 
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Ihrdoch ;  upon  you,  viperons  Sam  Betts,  as  viperons  as  yonr 
csptain  is  murderous,  and  as  cowardly  as  you  are  viperous! 
We  are  ready  to  make  our  cross  upon  every  one  of  you  whom 
ve  know  to  be  malignant  as  wicked.  Look  about  you,  and  see 
that  I  speak  the  truth.  See  if  you  recognise,  as  of  your  party» 
the  dark  figures  that  stand  ready  to  do  my  bidding,  at  every 
comer  of  this  house  !*' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CUIAR'   08C0R'. 

li\vv>i«i>rTAftiLY,  ev^rj  eye  turned,  as  bidden,  and  beheld, 
e>en  as  ine  strange  passionate  woman  bad  said,  the  shadowy 
outlines  of  the  dark  hostile  figures  by  which  they  were  surround- 
ed; armed  every  man  ;  and,  though  few  in  number,  but  five  or 
six  in  all,  yet,  under  the  circumstances,  ready  and  able  to  put 
in  execution  the  commands  of  the  speaker.  Lem  Watkins  fairly 
howled  in  his  rage  and  fury ;  gnashed  his  teeth ;  and,  being 
really  brave  enough  for  any  struggle,  would  incontinently  have 
brought  the  pistol,  which  was  already  in  his  gripe,  to  bear 
upon  the  nearest  of  the  strangers,  but  that  Murdoch  caught  his 
hands,  and,  in  low  tones  said  to  him  : — 

"What's  the  use,  captain?  We  should  ali  be  murdered. 
They  have  the  track  of  us  now :  we've  only  got  to  make  terms, 
and  get  off  as  easy  as  we  can." 

•*  And  with  twenty  men  give  up  to  half  a  dozen  V*  yelled  die 
captain  aloud. 

"  Ay !"  was  the  shrill  answer  of  Harricane  Nell,  "  c:id  thank 
your  stars  that  we  are  not  such  mu-derous  wretches  as  yoursdf, 
or  we'd  have  shot  you  down  ia  your  tracks,  man  by  man,  aad 
you  couldn't  have  raised  a  finger.  But  we  do  not  want  your 
blood  on  our  hands.  Enough  that  you  have  none  of  oui-s  on 
your  souls.  Pursue  your  course  in  safety,  but  beware  how  you 
cross  ours.  We  shall  see  that  you  get  your  weapons  before 
morning.  But  the  night  must  be  ours.  Do  not  attempt  to  pui^ 
sue  US,  or  look  to  do  it  at  your  peril.  We  are  not  so  many,  b^ 
we  are  sworn  against  you ;  and  you  are  not  so  sure  of  your  o\fB 
people^  to  attempt  anything  against  mine.    Remain  here  tS 
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Tu  hear  onr  bugle  three  times.  If  jon  attempt  to  move,  it  will 
be  the  worse  for  yon.  I  won't  answer  for  the  life  of  one  of  joa 
that  passes,  before  that  signal,  from  the  spot  where  he  now 
rtindg.*' 

With  these  words,  without  waiting  for  any  answer,  she  leaped 
out  from  the  spot  where  she  stood,  as  it  were  into  the  great 
black  void  behind  her,  and,  catching  the  branch  of  a  China  tree 
tliat  rose  from  the  bank  behind  her,  she  descended  by  it  to  the 
earth,  as  safely  and  as  nimbly  as  the  native  squirrel  of  the 
swamps.  In  the  next  moment,  her  partisans,  one  by  one,  si- 
leotly  disappeared,  slipping  down  the  columns  of  the  rude  fabric 
where  the  scene  had  taken  place,  and  by  which  some  of  them 
had  ascended,  or  by  the  great  logs  of  ranging  timber,  which  had 
fbmished  as  easy  a  mode  of  ascent,  as  had  been  afforded  the 
party  of  the  outlaw,  by  the  piled-up  masses  of  refuse  plank. 

When  they  were  gone  from  sight,  Watkins  and  his  men  gave 
free  expression  to  their  rage  and  mortification,  the  first,  in 
openly  expressed  fury ;  the  rest  in  sullen  growls  and  mutterings, 
snd  undertoned  disputes  among  themselves. 

**  Pretty  soldiers  have  you  shown  yourselves,"  cried  the  cap- 
tain— "to  leave  sword  and  pistol  and  rifle  behind  you,* to  be 
seized  upon  by  a  handful  of  traitors,  and  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
caged  here,  and  bullied  by  a  mad  woman." 

**  Harricane  Nell  is  not  so  mad  as  people  think  her,"  quoth 
one  of  the  party,  "  and  I'm  mighty  sorry  that  anything's  driv* 
h«  off  from  us." 

"And  do  you  mean  that  I  drove  her  away  I"  demanded 
Watkins.  "  Who  is  it  that  dares  say  I  drove  her  off !  Is  there 
one  among  you  that  believes  her  silly  story  that  I  did  or  said 
anything  to  drive  her  off?  If  there  is,  let  him  say  it  out  bold- 
ly, and  let  me  see  him  while  he  talks." 

And  he  was  about  to  stride  off  in  the  direction  of  the  grum- 
bler, when  the  timely  interposition  of  Murdoch  arrested  hii^. 
' "  Take  caru,  captain,  or  you  may  get  a  shot,  as  she  promised 
yod,  if  yon  move  too  soon.    Wo  haven't  heard  the  bugle-signal 
jrat" 

"  No,  and  I  reckon  we  shall  hardly  heat  it  for  an  hour  yet 
Biey'll  want  time  to  carry  off  all  our  we'pons  and  plunder,' 
las  the  growling  speech  of  another  of  the  gang. 
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"  Don't  you  believe  it.  Mad  or  not,  and  fierce  as  the  de.ri] 
when  you  rouse  her,  Harricane  Nell  never  lies !  I  don't  think 
she'll  suffer  'em  to  carry  off  anything.  She  says  the  we'pons 
will  be  all  put  back,  and  I  think  it  likely  that  she'll  make 
Rhodes  restore  all  that  he  can  of  the  treasury.  You've  got  the 
watch,  captain,  you  see,  and  her  spirit  won't  suffer  her  to  kocp 
anything  that  she  can't  make  her  own  title  to." 

«  D — ^n  her !"  was  the  ungallant  response  of  Watkins,  his  coul 
sickening  beneath  its  insults — her  open  exposure  of  his  villaoy 
— her  scornful  rejection  of  his  tenders— and,  as  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  her  blow  upon  his  month,  when  his  suggestions  bo- 
came  insolent. 

"  D — n  her !  I  only  wish  I  had  her  tied  up  to  a  tree,  and 
with  a  good  slip  of  hickory  in  my  grasp." 

"  Why,  cappin,  you  wouldn't  lick  a  woman." 

"  Why  not !  This  creature," — he  used  a  more  offensive  epi- 
thet— "  is  no  woman  but  a  she-tiger !  It  was  as  much  as  I 
could  do  to  keep  from  putting  a  bullet  through  her  skull." 

*'  And  she  seemed  mighty  nigh,  cappin,  to  giving  you  a  taste 
of  her  knife." 

A  laugh  followed  among  the  group  whence  this  latter  speech 
issued,  which  Watkins  did  not  relish.  Ho  felt  that  the  insub- 
ordination was  growing  among  his  ruffians.  The  scene,  which 
had  just  taken  place,  was  certainly  somewhat  calculated  to  lea- 
sen  the  reverence  for  his  authority. 

"No  more  of  this,  man,"  he  cried  hoarsely.  "As  for  the 
traitors,  we  shall  have  it  out  of  them  yet  They  can  not  escape 
us.    Let  us  once  get*  oar  weapons,  and " 

"Tsh!  captain,"  whispered  Murdoch.  "Don't  say  what 
you'll  do,  till  you  feel  yourself  on  solid  ground  again !  Weit 
till  you  feel  the  rifle  in  your  hand.  No  halloo  till  we're  out 
of  the  woods.  I  reckon  they've  got  their  spies  listening  to  us 
now.  Rhodes  is  a  born  scout ;  Mat  Floyd  is  first  rate  for  spy- 
ing. If  they  hear  what  we  mean  to  do  hereafter,  they  may 
Vliange  their  minds  and  never  give  us  a  chance.  We're  in  a 
nz,  now,  and  its  good  sense,  and  right  soldiership,  to  be  paticiH 
till  we  can  undo  the  hitch,  and  get  on  free  legs  again."  f 

"You're  right,  Murdoch — right!"  answered  the  captain. 
"  So,  fellows,  all  keep  silence ;  not  a  word  in  the  ranks !     Af 
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«3We  got  to  wait  upon  a  womaD,  it's  only  wisdom  to  take  it 
pitiently." 

And  tho  men  squatted  down  on  the  places  where  they  stood ; 
some  stretched  tliemselves  off  at  length,  as  if  for  sleep ;  Wat- 
khij).  himself,  condescended  to  take  a  seat  upon  the  planks 
leaning  back  against  one  of  the  uprights  of  the  fabric ;  while 
Murdoch  peered  out,  with  all  his  eyes,  through  the  openings  of 
the  floor,  as  if  to  see  whether  there  were  any  watchers  below. 
Meanwhile,  the  torches  gave  out,  and  the  party  was  left  in  utter 
darkness.     They  did  not  dare  to  look  for  new  brands. 

Darkness  and  silence  for  a  goodly  hour!  Meanwhile,  the 
great  homed  owl  which  had  possessed  himself  of  the  deserted 
fitbric,  assured  of  its  abandonment,  flew  back  to  his  perch,  and 
resumed  his  doleful  chant  above  their  heads;  a  disquieting 
bnrden  that  seemed  to  every  watcher,  oppressed  nattfrally  still 
with  misgivings  of  the  enemy,  to  be  an  ominous  assurance  of 
future  evils !  And,  in  all  probability,  the  mysterious  bird  did 
not  absolutely  hoot  vainly,  to  their  fancies,  of  their  fates !  Who 
shall  say  what  the  future  shall  bring  forth,  of  evil,  to  the  life 
which  is  itself  evil  1  Who  shall  say  that  those  wild,  moumftu, 
mystic  voices,  which,  in  so  many  situations,  do  sound  an  omen  to 
onr  conscious  souls,  were  not  designed  for  this  very  purpose  I  to 
iniq)ire  terror — to  induce  a  reasonable  fear — to  compel  tho 
soul  to  assert  itself  above  the  passions ;  and,  faOing  in  this,  Uf 
indicate  the  danger  that  hovers  in  the  air,  in  the  night,  in  calm 
and  storm,  invisible,  but  not  less  armed  and  present,  with  all  the 
avenging  powers  of  the  Fates  that  we  despise  ? 

For  a  goodly  hour — incessant,  in  the  ears  of  those  criminal 
and  sleepless  watchers,  did  the  obscene  bird  chant  his  gloomy 
warnings ;  they,  themselves  held  voiceless  all  the  while !  At 
length  the  sudden  and  cheering  signals  of  the  bugle  sounded 
firom  the  edge  of  the  swamp  above -^faintly,  but  sufficiently  to 
reach  every  ear  of  the  party. 

Then,  with  a  breathless  sense  of  relief,  each  leaped  to  his 
foet 

••  Torches !  lights !"  cried  Watkins.  "  Ho,  one  of  you  near- 
est to  the  plank,  get  down  and  bring  us  a  light,  so  that  we  may 
lot  break  our  necks  in  this  place  of  pitfalls." 

And  the  roftigee  chief  impatiently  waited,  cursing  all  the 
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while,  till  Fritz  and  Brodrich,  brought  lightwood  torches  froioi 
the  cabin.  ! 

*'A\Vb  right!"  thej  cried,  as  thej  ascended  the  platform, 
waving  their  lights  before  them.  **  The  rifles  and  pistols,  aad 
swords,  and  knives,  are  all  pnt  back,  though  its  cPar  they  had 
'em  all  off  for  awhile.  They're  all  bundled  up  together  in  the 
comer." 

"  D — ^n  'em !"  cried  the  ungrateiul  captain—"  they  shall  pay 
for  their  frolic  yet." 

And  the  party  slowly,  though  with  no  little  eagerness  of 
mood,  found  their  way  back  to  the  hovel.  Then  followed  a 
hasty  inspection  of  their  rifles  and  pistols. 

"Every  flint  gone !''  cried  Fritz. 

"Ha!  they  thought  to  make  themselves  safe  by  knockiue: 
them  outr  did  they  I  Fortunately,  I  have  a  pound  of  them 
somewhere,  in  one  of  my  wallets.  Well,  boys,  you  can't  com- 
plain hereafter,  of  anything  that  I  may  wish  to  do  to  this  im- 
pudent pack  of  traitors." 

Thus  the  captain.  All  parties  agreed,  nem.  can.,  tliat  the 
worst  was  too  good  for  such  ungrateful  wretches. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  quoth  Watkins ;  "  for  I  wan 
afraid  some  of  you  were  getting  quite  too  mealy-mouthed,  and 
milky-souled  for  your  business,  and  for  me ;  and  I  confess,  fel- 
lows, there  was  one  or  two  among  you,  that  I  began  to  be  a 
leetle  suspicious,  was  somewhat  inclining  to  the  same  practice 
with  these  traitors !  I  was  getting  ready,  at  the  first  show  of 
skulking  or  sloping,  to  throw  away  an  ounce  ballet  on  an 
empty  skull.  But  I  see  you're  right.  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  it 
makes  the  work  easy  to-morrow.  Ton  all  see  what's  to  bo 
done,  I  reckon." 

It  so  happened  that  all  did  naf  see,  and  the  amiable  captaiu 
was  compelled  to  explain. 

"  Why,  we're  to  take  the  woods  after  those  rebels  and  traitors 
— bring  'em  up  to  the  bullring,  when  we've  got  broad  daylight 
for  it,  and  no  danger  of  surprise,  and  see  if  we  can't  get  back 
our  stolon  goods  at  least ;  we've  worked  quite  too  hard  afte^ 
them,  and  risked  too  much  life,  to  have  'em  whipt  off  from  u^i 

) 
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^*  Well,  I  reckon,  the  goods  are  aU  here,**  interposed  old  Snell, 
**  in  this  sack,  that  stands  here  in  the  comer." 

^*  And  how  did  you  know  all  ahout  it  V  demanded  the  captain 
sharply. 

•*  Why,  I  see  the  sack  in  the  comer,  and  'twa'n't  here  before, 
and  then  Harricane  Nell  said  she'd  have  all  the  plunder  brought 
back." 

"  Hand  it  up,  fellows,  and  let's  see  what's  in  it  As  for  you, 
Snell,  you  seem  to  be  quite  too  knowing  in  this  business.  I  am 
doubtfbl  of  you,  old  fellow ;  do  you  hear  1  I'm  doubtful  that 
yon  would  like  to  play  us  just  such  a  trick  as  Nat  Rhodes ;  so 
be  on  your  P's  and  Q's,  for  as  sure  as  thunder,  if  I  catch  you 
at  any  fox-tricks,  I  shall  have  your  skin  off,  and  your  scalp  too, 
and  so  fix  it  that  no  surprise  shall  get  you  out  of  the  scrape 
until  it's  too  late  for  you  to  do  any  grinning  on  your  own  ac- 
count." 

'*  I  don't  see  why  you  should  suspicion  me,  cappin :  I've  al- 
ways done  my  duty.     I'm  an  honest  man  to  my  duty." 

^  Tes,  and  perhaps  something  more  than  your  duty.  But  no 
words.  You're  a  little  too  quick  to  answer.  I'm  suspicious  to- 
night of  all  quick-speaking  people.  Up  with  the  sack  on  the 
bench,  here.     The  d— d  table  hasn't  a  leg  left." 

The  sack  was  riused.  The  treasures  were  careftilly  lifted  out 
— a  curious  and  various  spoil,  and  one  of  comparative  value. 
The  eyes  of  the  ruffians  gloated  over  the  recovered  treasure. 

^  That  mad  wench,  Harricane  Nell,  has  some  good  in  her/' 
quoth  Murdoch.  "  She  has  made  the  rest  bring  it  back.  We'd 
never  hav'  seen  a  stiver  of  it,  if  'twa'n't  for  her." 

••No  thanks  to  her,  d — ^n  her!  I'll  have  it  out  of  her  hile 
to-morrow,  if  I  can  catch  her." 

Such  was  the  unamiable  resolution  of  the  ungrate^il  W  tkins. 
Murdoch  evidently  thought  him  imprudent  also,  which,  among 
rogues  and  politicians,  is  a  much  worse  offence  than  lying  nr 
stealing. 

"  You  talk  too  loud,  captain,  if  you  mean  what  you  say.  It's 
no  use  giving  the  game  any  unnecessary  warning.  Wo  Jon't 
know  what  coon  may  be  squat  under  the  eaves.  Turn  out  one 
of  you  —  you  Shivily — and  snake  about  the  premises.  Look 
ikarp,  for  y.-'ve  got  to  deal  with  u  whole  family  of  sharpn." 
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'*  Ay,  and  by  thunder  they've  found  ub  nothing  but  JlaU  jto- 
night!  But  what's  to  be  done  with  this  stuff,  fellows?  Sl^all 
we  divide  again  to-night,  or  wait  a  more  quiet  time  ?" 

"  A  bird  in  the  hand,  cappin,"  said  Fritz,  and  his  sentiment 
found  sundry  echoes.     "  Better  share  off  to-night.'* 

"  Very  good,"  growled  the  captain ;  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  want 
any  more  risk  and  trouble  in  keeping  your  money  and  valua- 
bles. Come  up,  all  of  you,  and  see  that  it's  fair  play  and  fair 
share.    As  for  Shivily,  you  Murdoch,  can  answer  for  him." 

We  need  not  report  or  watch  the  dull  detail  of  distribution, 
or  note  what  each  man  receives  of  the  ill-gotten  treasure. 
Enough  that,  at  the  close  of  another  half-hour,  all  parties  were» 
or  professed  themselves  to  be,  satisfied. 

"  And  now,  fellows,  that  we've  jobbed  that  job,  let's  ^irrange 
for  to-morrow.  You  understand  that  we're  to  take  the  woods 
after  the  party  of  Bhodes,  the  traitor,  and  this  mad  woman, 
Harricane  Nell." 

"  But,  cappin,"  said  Fritz,  "  I  dont  see  why ;  they've  gin  up 
everything," 

"  No,  d — n  'em !"  was  the  fierce  response  of  the  refugee  chieC 
'•they've  got  more.  They've  got  their  lives,  do  you  hear — 
their  lives !  They've  got  off — safely  —  afler  their  treason  and 
tsbellion;  their  defiance,  their  mutiny;  and  after  that  bloody 
rascal  has  planted  both  his  feet  in  my  face  I  He,  at  least,  shall 
sweat  for  it —  shall  sweat  in  blood !  I've  sworn  to  that,  so» 
look  you  there's  no  argument.  There's  but  one.  It's  between 
him  and  me !     Hu  blood  or  mine." 

A  long  consultation  followed,  as  to  the  processes  by  which 
Captain  Watkins  was  to  carry  out  his  plans,  and  pacify  his 
passions.  His  followers  were  not  altogether  influenced  by  his 
moods,  even  those  who  were  apt  to  be  most  ready  at  his  wilL 
The  fellow  Murdoch,  who  was  quite  as  shrewd  and  bold  as  he 
was  selfish ;  Fritz,  who  was  cool  and  calculating ;  and  some  fo w 
others  —  were  all  disposed  to  argue  the  case,  in  spite  of  the 
decrees  which  had  gone  forth  forbidding  argument ;  but  Wb^ 
kius  was  found  so  mulish,  as  well  as  savage — so  obstinate  «a 
well  as  sanguinary,  that,  finally,  all  parties  seemed  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that,  the  only  course  which  a  further  dibcussl^m 
of  the  cubject  would  leave  to  them,  would  be  the  alternative 
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irfcich  he  liimself  had  indicated,  namely,  ft  cboice  between  him- 
wif  and  the  late  culprit,  MattTiew  Floyd !  For  this  none  of 
tliem  -wag  qnite  prepared ;  or,  rather,  they  were  not  prepared, 
«s  yet,  to  break  out  in  open  defiance  of  their  leader.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  captain  had  his  way,  and  it  was  resolved,  that, 
next  day,  they  were  to  hunt  up  and  punish  the  ftigitives,  to 
whose  forbearance  they  owed  so  much  to-uight. 

Meanwhile,  the  objects  of  their  hostility  were  safely  shrouded 
(temporarily,  at  least)  in  tbe  swamp-thickets  a  mile  or  two  be- 
low. Let  us  gather,  with  them,  around  their  little  camp-fire, 
and  make  the  acquaintance  of  those  whom  we  have  only  seen 
in  shadow. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  them,  by  contrast,  in  rather  favorable 
aspects.  The  nearer  view  will  not  help  the  portraiture.  They 
were  mostly  ruffians,  like  the  rest ;  quarrelling  with  the  majori- 
ty only  because  of  passion,  or  a  degi'ee  of  cupidity  in  themselves 
which  had  been  denied  the  desired  exercise.  Jeff  Rhodes  the 
miller,  an  old  man  of  sixty,  was  simply  a  rude,  coarse  offender 
— without  much  sense,  and  with  even  less  sensibility.  His  son, 
Nat  Rhodes,  was  only  a  younger  likeness  of  the  father.  Mat 
Floyd  we  have  seen  already,  and  the  evidence  we  are  possessed 
of  in  respect  to  him  will  probably  suffice.  Of  three  others,  whom 
we  shall  be  content  simply  to  name — Clem  Wilson,  Barney 
Gibbes,  and  John  Friday — wo  have  no  other  report  to  make. 
They  do  not  differ  materially,  in  moral  or  aspect,  from  their 
associates.     Something  more  of  the  women. 

These  were  two  sisters.  Mary  or  Moll  Rhodes,  wife  of  Nat, 
was  an  ordinary  slattern ;  cold  and  coarse,  young  but  unattrac- 
tive. Her  sister,  Nelly  or  Ellen  Floyd,  otherwise  **Harricane 
Nell,"  was  a  creature  of  different  stuff — quite  an  anomaly,  in 
fact  We  have  seen  her  under  wild  conditions — conducting 
herself  with  the  spirit  of  a  man ;  showing  a  masculine  intre- 
pidity and  energy  which  shamed  all  the  men  about  her ;  quick 
to  the  occasion ;  prompt  in  the  emergency ;  equal  to  the  dan- 
ger ;  superior  to  the  event ! 

Now,  as  we  see  her,  under  the  full  blaze  of  the  rousing 
camp-fire  around  which  the  party  was  grouped,  and  in  a  state 
of  comparative  repose,  it  may  be  well,  as  it  is  now  easy,  to  de- 
scribe her  personal  nppenrnnce. 
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Sho  was  tall,  but  slight  of  form,  with  features  which  betray^ 
some  family  likeness  to  those  of  the  brother  whom  we  hare 
seen  in  peril  of  his  life ;  dark  of  skin,  with  glossy  black  hair, 
which  was  allowed  to  hang  down  upon  her  shoulders,  without 
tie  or  restraint,  a  foot  perhaps,  and  was  then  squarely  cut  away, 
presenting  a  not  dissimilar  appearance  to  that  of  an  Indian  girl 
of  thirteen.  Her  eye  was  of  a  piercing  black,  like  that  of  her 
brother,  but,  unlike  his,  was  singularly  prominent  and  large, 
round  and  dewy,  and  dilating  in  its  flashing  light  Her  cheeks 
were  neither  thin  nor  full ;  the  mouth  was  small ;  the  nose  Gre- 
cian, and  rather  largo  than  small ;  the  chin  finely  rounded ;  and 
the  forehead,  as  we  see  it  now,  freed  of  cap  or  covering,  large 
and  high,  but  somewhat  narrow.  The  whole  face  was  finely 
oval  and  of  a  rich  olive  color,  warmly  tinted  by  the  southern 
sun.  It  was  not  one  wliich  you  would  call  handsome— cer- 
tainly it  was  not  pretty ;  but  it  was  a  distinguished  portrait, 
worthy  of  Murillo,  and  such  as  he  would  have  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  paint.  Nothing  could  be  more  expressive,  more  intelli- 
gent— nay,  at  times,  startling — iu  the  flash  of  its  glance,  in  the 
glowing  vivacity  and  spirit,  in  every  feature,  all  consentaneously 
working  to  produce  a  singleness  of  effect,  under  the  goads  of  an 
impulsive  and  bounding  blood,  which  was  for  ever  restless,  and 
impatient  of  restraint. 

Her  costume  was  far  less  feminine  than  picturesque.  It  was 
a  nondescript — mannish  rather.  A  boy's  hat  of  felt,  wrapped 
about  with  a  rod  handkerchief,  was  her  usual  head-dress,  and 
its  aspect,  in  connection  with  the  long,  black  hair,  that  fell  down 
upon  her  shoulders,  was  not  a  little  curious ;  but  a  few  moments 
fully  reconciled  you  to  it,  by  its  evident  propriety,  judging  by 
the  excellence  of  its  effect.  Was  she  aware  of  this  ?  Perhaps ! 
— she  was  a  woman,  spite  of  all ! 

Her  frock — she  certainly  wore  a  frock — was  short  enough 
to  serve  the  wants  and  satisfy  the  tastes  of  a  favorite  sultana ; 
but  the  material  was  of  the  common  blue  homespun  of  the  conn* 
try.  Under  this  she  wore  loose  trowsers,  and  her  feet  were 
clad  in  moccasins.  A  man*s  jacket,  fastened  tightly  about  her 
body,  with  close-set  rows  of  jet  buttons,  completed  her  costume. 
The  stuff  of  wliich  the  jacket  was  made  was  of  homespnn,  like 
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the  paDUloons,  but  dyed,  with  wfld  roots  of  the  country,  of  a 
bright  orange  color. 

Such  IB  Nelly  Floyd — ''Harricane  Nell" — to  the  eye,  as 
she  half  sits,  half  reclines,  against  a  tree,  a  few  paces  from  the 
fire  of  the  camp.  Her  sister  is  preparing  sapper— a  homely 
and  rather  surly  drudge.  The  rest  of  tLe  group  are  hasied, 
each,  in  some  fashion :  one  cleans  his  rifle ;  another  sharpens 
his  knife ;  a  third  attends  the  horses,  some  twenty  paces  dis- 
tant ;  and  all  pursue  their  toils  in  silence.  Mat  Floyd,  so  nearly 
the  victim  to  the  hostility  of  the  refugee  captain,  is  not  present ; 
and  the  party,  obeying  the  signal  of  Mrs.  Bhodes,  gather  about 
the  supper,  which  is  laid  out  upon  the  grass — an  ample  sup- 
ply of  bacon  and  corn-bread,  not  forgetting  the  inevitable 
coffee. 

Of  the  men,  as  they  came  up  to  the  circle,  we  need  but  men- 
tion that  they  were  stout  fellows,  capable  of  service ;  well  built, 
and  looking  finely  in  the  picturesque  and  highly-appropriate 
bunting-shirt  of  the  frontiers — a  garment  that  never  should 
have  been  abandoned  ^  our  rural  population.  But  their  faces 
betray  none  of  that  superiority  which  indicates  the  present  au- 
thority ;  and  we  see,  as  we  look  into  them,  how  and  why  it  is 
that  the  slight  girl,  whom  we  find  along  with  them,  should  have 
taken  upon  herself  the  lead  in  an  enterprise  of  great  difficulty. 
The  eager  impulse  in  her  eyes — the  fire  that  burned  upon  her 
eheek — the  lively  play  of  muscle  in  her  vivacious  counte- 
nance — are  in  beautiful  contrast  with  the  bald,  inexpressive, 
and  sullen  visages,  of  all  around  her. 

It  did  not  seem  that  her  companions  relished  this  natural  su- 
periority, and  the  authority  to  which  it  as  naturally  led.  The 
glances  shot  toward  Jicr  were  unfriendly.  The  words  addressed 
her  were  cold  and  discouraging. 

"  Why  do  you  not  come  up  and  eat,  Nelly  V  was  the  query 
of  her  sister. 

"  I  wish  nothing.     I  can  not  eat." 

"  Well,  but  take  some  coffee." 

"Yes,  I  wfll  drink  directly — not  now." 

"Oh,  don't  bother  with  her!"  said  old  Bhodes,  churlishly j 
••  she  will  eat  when  she  wanU  to.  She  will  only  do  what  pleases 
herself,  you  know," 
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The  girl  shot  a  flash  of  the  eye  at  the  speaker,  but  took  po 
fuL'ther  notice  of  the  speech. 

*•  You're  too  proud,  Nelly  Floyd,  for  your  own  family,"  said 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Rhodes,  junior.  ''It's  a  great  misfortin'  and  a 
sin  when  a  person  gits  too  proud  for  her  own  family.  That 
raising  yoa  got  iu  the  house  of  rich  people,  and  being  larned 
above  your  saixumstances,  did  you  no  good." 

To  her  also  the  wild  girl  gave  only  a  flashing  glance  of  her 
large,  eager,  and  dilating  eyes. 

**  I  don't  know  where  she  got  her  edication,"  said  old  Bhodes, 
''  and  I  don't  much  care.  I  only  know  that  it  don't  at  all  suit 
the  naedcessities  of  the  life  we  have  to  lead  here  on  the  Edisto." 

"  Then  leave  it !"  said  the  girl,  almost  fiercely.  "  Leave  it, 
and  be  a  better  man  elsewhere.  Leave  it,  and  have  clean  handa 
elsewhere,  and  make  your  soul  white  with  peace." 

•'  Peace !  and  where  are  we  to  git  peace  anywhere,  now-a- 
days,  in  this  country  ?" 

"  Nowhere !  oo,  leave  the  country  !  It's  high  time  that  you 
should  do  BO  There  are  enemies  that  you  have  made,  all 
around  you,  who  will  haunt  your  footsteps  till  they  wash  out 
blood  with  blood — the  blood  you  have  spilt  with  the  blood  that 
runs  in  your  own  veins  I  I  warn  you,  Jeff  Rhodes,  that  you 
can't  stay  here  long.  The  war  is  coming  down  upon  you. 
Watkius  knows  it,  aud  Iie*s  going  below,  and  going  south.  You 
will  need  to  fly  too." 

**  Well,  and  if  weVe  got  to  do  what  Watkins  is  gwine  to  do, 
where  was  your  argyment  that  took  us  all  off  from  Watkins  ?" 

"  The  ai^ument  was  your  own.  It  was  an  argument  of  plun- 
der. You  got  possession  of  the  treasure  of  the  troop; — it's  ill- 
gotten  treasure;  and  you  robbed  the  robbers." 

"  And  right  enough,  too." 

"  You  nevei*  cared  to  quit  Watkins,  till  you  had  his  golu  and 
silver." 

"  Ay,  and  where's  it  now  ?  Why  ha'n't  we  got  it  now  ?  Why 
are  we  all,  now,  poor  as  Job's  turkeys,  not  knowing*  whore  to 
find  a  house  to  sleep  iu,  or  git  food  for  to-morrow's  dinner?  It's 
owing  to  you !  If  you  hadn't  got  the  bag  in  your  own  keepings 
and,  like  a  mad  fool  as  you  are,  gi'n  it  back  to  Watkius,  wo'd 
la'  had  something  to  go  upon  now,  go  where  we  will.     Ther^ 
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wik  no  rigbt  and  reason  to  give  up  the  pinnder.  Hadn't  we 
got\  tlic  boy  off?  Wasn't  it  enough  to  give  'cm  back  their  rifles 
And  pistols  I  Where  was  the  use,  I  want  to  know,  of  your 
toting  back  tlie  bag  of  gould,  and  silver,  and  paper,  the  silver 
cnps,  and  the  gould  watches  ?  It  was  jest  so  much  waste.  H — 1 
and  blisters !  ef  it  had  been  only  in  my  hands,  or  ef  I  could  ha' 
got  it  out  of  your'n,  they'd  never  ha'  fingered  the  first  shilling 
of  the  treasure.  Why  the  h — 1,  Nat,  did  you  trust  the  bag  to 
sich  a  crazy  critter  1" 

"  I  did  it  for  the  best,"  answered  the  son  sullenly.  "  I  was 
hard  pushed,  and  she  offered  to  take  care  of  it,  and  said  she 
could  hide  it  away  where  none  could  find  it." 

"  And  did  I  not  ?"  responded  the  girl,  with  something  of  tri- 
umph in  her  tones.  "  You  tried  to  find  it,  did  you  not  ?  You 
failed!  and  well  for  you  that  you  did.  Your  blind  avarice 
woidd  have  kept  it.  You  would  have  risked  nothing  to  save 
my  brother's  life." 

"  Didn't  we  offer  to  make  a  dash  upon  'em,  when  they  was 
briuguig  him  into  the  swamp,  after  night  ?  and  couldn't  we  have 
done  it,  when  they  was  stumbling  along  the  causeway  1" 

"  You  might,  with  a  chance  of  having  every  one  of  you  butch- 
ered ! — with  a  chance,  at  least,  of  some  of  you  being  slain,  and 
of  my  brother  falling  first.  For,  hud  you  attacked  them,  what 
would  he  have  done,  with  both  arms  tied  behind  him,  and  Black 
Murdoch  with  his  pistol  at  his  car  ?  No  !  we  could  only  save 
him  as  we  did,  without  peril  to  any  one  of  you — except  my- 
self!" 

"  Well,  supposing  we  agree  to  that,  what  was  the  use,  then, 
of  giving  up  the  bag  1  We  had  'em  at  our  marcy  !  We  had 
all  their  we'pons !  We  made  jest  what  tarms  we  pleased  with 
'em,  and  they  was  all  too  glad  to  git  off  with  their  we'pons  and 
their  lives.     We  needn't  ha'  gi'n  'em  a  copper  of  the  treasure." 

"  Better  so,  than  have  the  weight  of  blood  upon  your  souls ! 
But,  had  we  not  given  up  this  treasure,  do  you  think  that  Wat- 
kins  would  have  suffered  you  to  make  away  with  it  ?  Would 
lie  not  follow  your  steps,  day  by  day  ]  would  he  not  haunt  you 
and  harass  you  out  of  your  lives,  from  swamp  to  swamp,  and 
from  thicket  to  thicket  ?  would  you  ever  be  permitted  to  sleep 
in  peace,  so  long  as  be  knows  that  there  is  gold  or  eilver  m  yc  •: 
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keeping  t  No !  It  matierB  not  to  him  fi-um  whom  he  drags  jtiie 
treasnrei  so  that  he  has  it ;  and  while  he  knows  that  you  b/ave 
it,  will  he  not  haunt  you  for  it  %  And  the  very  fact  that  yon 
had  violated  your  trust,  and  robbed  him  of  his  gains,  however 
ill-gotten,  would  have  justified  him  in  pursuit,  and  kept  you  for 
ever  in  a  consciousness  of  wrong-doing,  which  would  have  kept 
you  always  in  a  state  of  fear !  Better  as  it  is,  old  man  !  Bet- 
ter clean  hands,  and  a  white  soul,  though  we  hunger  by  day* 
and  sleep  shelterless  by  night.  I  can  sleep  shelterless ;  I  need 
no  house,  though  it  b  thought  that,  because  I  was  reai*ed  In  a 
noble  one,  I  have  been  spoiled  for  other  uses.  I  can  do  with- 
out supper,  ay,  and  without  growling  over  my  starvation.  I 
can  endure  hunger,  poverty,  exposure,  if  I  feel  that  my  hands 
are  clean.     My  heart  is  light  under  the  naked  sky." 

**  Ay,  'twouldn't  be  amiss  having  a  light  heart,  ef  the  head 
wasn't  so  cussed  light  too.  It's  your  head,  Nell,  that  plays  the 
d — ^1  with  us.  'Twas  your  light  head,  a*ter  all,  that  made  us 
dissatisfied  with  Watkins,  and  want  to  quit  the  sarvice.  'Twas 
a  good  sarvice,  and  it  paid  pretty  well,  though  it  gin  us  hard 
work  sometimes.  And  I  don't  see  why  you  should  have  flashed 
up  in  the  face  of  Watkins,  jest  because  he  was  fond  and  scrump- 
tious to  you.  You  might  go  farther,  I  reckon,  and  fare  worse, 
than  ef  you  had  taken  to  him  kindly." 

"  Hark  you,  old  man  !  it  is  not  for  such  as  you  to  speak  of 
my  head  or  my  heart,"  answered  the  girl,  rising  as  she  spoke, 
and  stretching  her  hand  over  the  group,  with  the  air  of  a  far 
superior  being.  "  You  know  nothing  of  either.  You  neither 
know  the  thoughts  in  the  one  nor  the  feelings  in  the  other.  My 
head  is  light,  do  you  say  1  And  yours,  I  say,  is  heavy —heavy 
as  the  solid  lead  or  rock !  As  for  mj  heart— man !  man !  it 
has  stood  between  you  and  damnation  more  than  once.  It  has 
striven,  a  thousand  times,  to  save  yon  from  eternal  fires.  You, 
to  dare  to  speak  of  my  heart  —  you,  to  me  —  when  these  eyes 
have  seen  you  shoot  down  an  angel ;  ay,  in  ambush,  behind  a 
thicket,  you  have  shot  down  the  unsuspecting  angel,  as  he  went 
upon  his  way.  I  saw  him  fall !  I  saw  you  as  you  rifled  hit 
person.  And,  even  while  you  were  engaged  in  the  pitiless  rob* 
bery,  I  saw  the  angel  rising  from  the  corpse,  and  hanging  over 
you  in  the  air,  without  wings,  but  supported  in  space,  and  going 
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Upward  slowly ;  aud,  as  he  went,  be  looked  down  upon  yon 
with  pity,  though  I  could  see  that  his  hands  were  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  as  if  pleading  for  eternal  judgment !  And  you  to  talk 
of  my  heart,  when  I  know  that  black  crime,  and  how  many  oth- 
ers that  I  do  not  know,  to  be  hanging  like  a  millstone  about 
yours !  Ay,  old  man,  even  now  I  see  your  heart  before  me. 
The  breast  is  naked.  I  see  into  your  soul,  and  1  see  it  covered 
with  grimy  spots  of  corruption,  black  and  rotting,  where  your 
evil  deeds  have  each  made  a  print  of  hell !" 

It  was  through  such  speeches  as  this  that  Harricane  Nell  had 
incurred  the  imputation  of  insanity.  Was  she  insane  I  Was  it 
madness  that  spoke,  or  had  she  the  fearful  gift  of  supernatural 
vision  that  she  claimed  f 

''Mad — mad  as  thunder!"  cried  the  old  man.  "Wssever 
sieh  nonsense  I  To  think  of  my  shooting  an  angel !  'Tis  the 
a£Eur  of  young  Ancrum  that  she's  thinking  of  But  only  to  be- 
lieve that  she  seed  his  sperrit,  rising  up  from  the  body,  jest 
when  I  was  a-stripping  him !" 

**  I  saw  it !  I  saw  it !  There  is  not  a  star  shining  down  upon 
us  now,  but  can  assure  you  that  I  saw  it." 

"  Mighty  good  witnesses  of  sich  a  matter,  ef  they  could  only 
come  into  court  and  make  affidavy  of  it.  What  a  mad  fool  she 
is — madder  than  ever !  Ha !  ha !  ha  I — shoot  an  angel !  Ha ! 
ha !  ha !     Shoot  an  angel — only  think !" 

The  laugh  was  not  a  sincere  and  honest  laugh.  There  was 
something  quite  suspicious  in  the  tones.  They  were  husky  and 
laborious.  The  old  man  was  sensibly  affected  by  the  strange, 
startling,  and  solemnly-uttered  communication.  He  hod  just 
enough  knowledge  of  religion  to  believe  that  there  ih  a  soul , 
and,  though  his  practice  betrayed  usually  but  small  concern 
after  the  conditions  of  the  future,  yet  souls  ascending  and  d- 
$cemding  were  (however  vague)  the  articles  in  his  secret  faitii. 
He  found  the  effort  vain  to  encounter  the  intense  spiritual  gaze 
of  that  great,  prominent,  round,  dark  eye,  that  looked  on  him* 
while  he  yelled  out  his  labored  laughter,  with  a  glance  of  fas- 
cination.    She  turned  away  a  moment  after. 

"  Don't  laugh,  father !"  cried  the  sister  reproachfully.  "  Nel- 
ly's not  to  be  laughed  at  She's  got  a  power  of  seeing  sperrits. 
She  has!     Now,  don't  lAupb !     It's  very  fearful  to  think  of? 
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but  slie  Las  it !     Sbe*s  told  me  of  other  things  before,  and  I'm 
sure  she  seed  'em.    Nelly  never  lies !"  I 

The  girl  had  spmng  off  several  paces  into  the  shadows,  l)at 
she  returned  as  quickly. 

**  Be  warned,"  she  said,  **  and  leave  this  place  by  peep  of  day 
if  yon  can.  Mat  will  be  in  soon.  He's  done  all  that  could  b& 
done.  He  sounded  the  bugle  a  mile  above,  in  the  upper  swamp ; 
and  if  Watkins  hunts  after  you,  he  will  probably  strike  upward* 
Better  you  go  below.  Keep  down  the  Cawcaw,  till  you  strike 
the  Edisto,  then  cross ;  get  on  to  South  Edisto,  and  cross  that 
too ;  and  you  can  find  close  harbor  for  the  present  in  the  Salke- 
watchie  swamp.  That's  your  safest  place.  You're  not  safe 
here.  You're  not  safe  from  Watkins.  You're  not  safe  from  the 
dragoons  of  either  party.  Both  of  them  know  too  much  of  yon 
by  this  time.  Oo,  if  you  are  wise !  It  is  the  last  counsel  that 
you  will  probably  ever  get  from  my  light  head  and  heavy  heart 
Go!" 

Slie  turned  instantly  away,  not  waiting  for  any  answer.  Her 
sister  called  after  her,  but  in  vain. 

"  She's  gone !  she  kaint  bear  hard  speaking,"  said  the  sister. 
"Your  hard  speaking's driv  her  off." 

And  the  woman,  who  had  shown  no  sort  of  sensibility  before, 
now  began  to  whine  pitifully. 

•*  Shet  up,"  said  the  husband,  "  and  don't  make-a  fool  of  your- 
self!" 

*  Let  her  go,  and  a  good  riddance !"  was  the  speech  of  the 
old  miller.  "  She  was  for  ruling  everything  while  she  stayed, 
and  meddling  in  every  man's  business.  The  misfortin'  is,  she 
won't  be  gone  long.  She'll  be  back  agin,  there's  no  telling  how 
coon.  I  reckon  she'll  jest  canter  over  to  old  Mother  Ford's ; 
and  the  two  between  'em  will  be  talking  of  ghosts,  and  sperrita, 
and  witches,  the  whole  livelong  night  Shoot  an  angel,  indeed ! 
Only  to  think  of  that!  "Well,  Molly,  tliongh  she's  your  own 
dear  sister,  I  must  jest  say  she's  as  mad  as  any  critter  that  was 
ever  commissioned  for  a  lunatic." 

In  these  words,  the  old  ruffian  only  declared  his  real  senti- 
ments. He  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  get  rid  of  the  wild  girl 
whom  nobody  could  well  comprehend.  Bude  and  savage  as  he 
was,  she  was  a  restraint  upon  him.     She  kept  him  and  most  of 
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the  party  in  awe.  He  was  afraid  of  her  on  many  accounts — 
not  only  as  a  superior,  who  still,  somehow,  contrived  to  control 
himself  and  all  the  party,  hut  hccanse  she  knew  too  much,  and 
might  some  day  work  him  evil.  He  did  not  much  fear  being 
brought  to  account  for  shooting  an  angel,  but  he  had  some  mis- 
givings lest  society  should  think  that  ther^  was  a  degree  of 
criminality  in  shooting  a  man ;  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
quite  as  distressing  to  him  to  suffer  on  the  gallows  even  for  so 
innocent  a  mistake.  He  felt  relieved,  therefore,  in  the  absence 
of  so  truth-telling  a  witness. 

Meanwhile,  NeUy  Floyd,  alias  Harricane  Noll,  was  speeding 
on  homeback — riding  a-straddle  like  a  man  across  the  coun- 
liy,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  Edisto. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THK  OUTLAWS   FIND  NEW  CAPTIVBtf. 

flxBEiCANE  Nell  hadn't  been  gone  from  our  group  of  runa- 
gates more  than  half  an  honr,  when  they  were  all  startled  bj 
the  sound  of  a  horse  approaching  from  above.  The  men  were 
on  the  alert,  and  as  the  horseman  dashed  into  camp,  he  was  chal- 
lenged promptly  and  answered  satisfactorily.  He  proved  to  be 
the  absent  culprit,  Mat  Floyd,  who  had  been  commissioned  to 
give  the  signal  to  the  party  of  Watkins  from  a  section  of  the 
swamp  above,  and  to  scout  awhile  around  them,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  what  purposes  they  had  in  view.  The  vigilant 
watch  which  they  maintained  about  the  cabin  of  the  miller, 
when  they  re-occupied  it,  prevented  him  from  making  any  very 
near  approach. 

*•  They'll  be  stirring  by  times,  I  reckon,  in  the  morning,  and 
I  suppose  they'll  be  brushing  up  after  us,  above." 

"  And  why  do  you  suppose  they'll  brush  after  us  at  all,"  de- 
manded old  Bhodes,  who  had  asserted  the  same  thing  himself 
in  dealing  with  Nelly. 

*'  It  stands  to  reason.  We've  stung  'em  too  badly  to-night ! 
That  cussed  Lem  Watkins  is  as  unforgiving  as  h — ^1 !  But  let 
me  have  some  supper,  Jenny.    I'm  as  hungry  as  a  horse." 

His  supper  had  been  saved  for  him. 

''Where's  Nellf  he  demanded,  after  ho  had  begun  to  eat 

'*  Cleared  out,"  was  the  answer  of  old  Bhodes. 

"Cleared  out r 

"  Yes !  She  got  into  her  tantrums,  and  gave  us  a  sort  of 
harricane,  and  then  mounted  her  horse  and  galloped  o£" 

*♦  You've  driv*  her  off  amon^  you,"  snid  the  brother.    **  She 
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never  giU  np  a  harricane  onless  there's  proToeation  for  it    She 
kain't  stand  abuse." 

"  Nobody's  been  abusing  her.     She's  been  abasing  i]s." 

"  She  had  a  reason  for  it,  I  reckon,  and  yoa've  gin  it.  Why 
the  d — ^i  kain't  you  let  the  gal  live  in  peace !" 

**  I  wonder  ef  she'll  let  ns.  She's  for  finding  fault  with  every 
body  and  everything.  What  do  you  think  of  her  telling  mt 
that  she  had  seen  me  shoot  an  angel — shoot  an  angel!  ha] 
ha!  ha!" 

"Well,  ef  she  said  so,  I  reckon  you  did.  Nelly  always 
speaks  the  truth.  But  you  must  have  provocated  her  to  make 
her  say  so." 

"  Ef  it's  provocating  her  to  tell  her  she's  a  fool  for  giving  up 
our  gould  to  them  bloody  rapscallions  for  nothing,  then  I  reckon 
you  may  say  we  did  provocate  her." 

**  And  you're  more  senseless  than  stick  or  stone  for  doing  so ; 
and  that,  too,  after  all  she's  done  for  me  to-night !  Ef  'twa'n't 
for  her,  I  reckon  I'd  ha'  been  swinging  from  the  millhouse 
beam,  and  never  a  bit  wiser  for  this  sapper  here." 

"No  you  wouldn't!  Ef  it  hadn't  been  for  her,  we'd  ha'  ix- 
tricated  you  firom  the  inimy  when  you  were  gwine  down  into 
the  swamp,  and  saved  our  bag  of  gould  ana  silver  besides !" 

"You!"  said  the  young  man  scornfully.  "I  reckon  you 
might  ha'  tried  for  it,  bat  you  never  would  ha'  done  it,  and 
would  only  ha'  got  your  heads  split  for  it,  every  two-legged  man 
of  you!  Nell's  plan  was  the  sensible  one,  and  it  sarvedl 
Besides,  we  agreed  on  it  aforehand,  without  letting  you  know 
about  it,  'kaise  we  knowd  that  you'd  ha'  been  meddling  in  it, 
and  sp'iling  it  all  with  your  own  inventions,  and  bekaise  you 
wa'n't  willing  to  give  up  the  sack.  That  sack  would  ha'  kept 
yon  from  doing  anything;  and  I'd  ha'  been  swinging  in  the 
wind  to-night,  with  the  old  owl  whooping  over  me,  as  who  but 
he !  Tell  me  nothing  of  what  you'd  ha'  done.  You  wa'n't 
men  enough,  any  of  you,  to  be  doing  rightly  when  the  time 
come  to  strike." 

'"  Well,  letting  that  go,  whar  was  the  use  of  giving  up  the 
bag  ag'in  to  them  rapscallions  ?" 

"  Oh  !  it's  that  bag  that's  at  the  bottom  of  all  your  roiBeries. 
and  you'd  rather,  a  mighty  deal,  have  saved  that  bag  than  ha 
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saved  me.  I  knew  it!  Even  my  own  sister  thar,  and  my 
brotbernin-law,  and  you,  his  father;  you'd  ha*  said — 'Well, 
we've  got  the  sack  and  all  the  gould  in  it,  and  that's  something ; 
as  for  Mat  Floyd,  it's  his  chaince,  poor  fellow,  and  'twould  be  as 
much  as  the  lives  of  all  of  us  was  worth,  to  be  putting  in  to  try 
to  ixtricate  him  from  them  chaps ;  they're  too  many  for  us.' 
And  so,  I  should  have  been  now  in  the  cross-timber  and  the 
rope !  That's  the  way  you'd  ha'  made  it  easy  to  your  con- 
sciences !  And,  bekaise  the  gal  took  the  temptation  away  from 
you,  and  show'd  you  how  to  do  the  thing,  you've  driv*  her  off 
with  your  abuse." 

*  We  hain't  abused  her,  Matty,"  interposed  the  sister,  Molly, 
'but  she  was  in  her  high  head,  you  see,  and  talking  very 
ibolish." 

"  Yes,  and  you  talked  mighty  brute-like  back  at  her !  That's 
the  how !  Don't  I  know  !  Don't  I  see  through  the  whole  of 
you ;  and  it's  all  owing  to  that  cussed  bag  of  plunder." 

"  To  be  sure !  And  enough,  too !  And  why  did  she  give  up 
the  plunder  a'ter  you  had  got  out  of  the  hitch,  and  when  there 
was  no  needcessity  for  it." 

"  Nelly  was  right !      Twa'n't  ouis  by  rights." 

•*  We  had  shares  in  it." 

''And  so,  bekaise  you  had  shares  in  it,  you  was  for  taking 
the  whole !  But  Nelly  was  right  for  another  reason,  and  she 
show'd  me  all  about  it  aforehand.  So  long  as  we  earned  that 
plunder,  jest  so  long  would  we  hev'  Watkins,  and  black  Mur- 
doch, and  the  rest,  hunting  after  our  blood  !" 

"  Psho !  besides,  you've  just  done  saying  that  they'll  brush 
the  woods  a'ter  us  to-morrow." 

••  Maybe ;  it's  like  enough.  They'll  most  likely  try  tlio 
woods  above,  and  that'll  give  us  a  chance.  So  make  the  most 
of  it.  Ef  I  hev'  to  fight  to-morrow  I  must  sleep  now ;  but  I 
do  sny,  when  you  driv'  off  Nelly  Floyd,  yon  driv'  off  the  best 
head  —  light  and  foolish  as  you  think  it — and  the  blessedest 
creature  that  we  ever  had  among  us.  She's  only  too  good  for 
such  as  we." 

"  She'll  come  back  agin,  Matty,"  said  the  sister. 

"  I  hope  so,  Mcll ;  but  ef  she  don't,  then  I  know  another  that 
flroes  a'ter  her.     I'd  sooner  live  with  her,  and  she  a-ravin»  all 
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the  time,  then  with  the  rest  of  you  that*B  always  a-growling  and 
a-gnunhling,  do  what  you  please  for  'em." 

And  Mat  Floyd  rolled  himself  up  for  sleep  with  his  foet  to 
the  fire. 

And  the  night  passed  qnietly.  The  watch  at  onr  camp  of 
fugitives  had  not  heen  neglected.  Each  had  taken  his  turn  at 
scouting,  and  the  day  found  all  the  men  armed,  and  under  close 
cover.  Keeping  sharp  espionage  upon  the  mill-seat  ahove. 

They  were  not  mistaken  in  their  calculations.  Lem  Watkins 
and  his  refugees  were  in  motion  with  the  dawn,  and,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  were  soon  beating  the  upper  woods  of  the 
swamp,  in  keen  pursuit  of  the  seceding  party.  This  exercise 
employed  some  hours;  it  was  fruitless,  of  course,  and  they 
returned  to  a  late  breakfast  at  the  cabin,  and  then  proceeded  to 
a  mock  consultation  of  war,  in  which  we  do  not  care  to  par 
ticipate. 

And  our  fugitives  watched  equally,  while  their  enemies  break- 
faflted  and  consulted. 

The  day  wore  on. 

Suddenly  the  woman,  Molly  Rhodes,  who  had  been  left  in 
tlte  background,  with  the  horses,  all  deeply  hidden  in  the  shel- 
ter of  the  swamp,  stole  upward  along  the  stream,  till  she  neared 
the  party  who  were  keeping  watch  upon  the  old  mill-seat. 

"A  party  of  horse,"  she  murmured  to  her  husband — "a 
party  of  Marion's,  I  reckon — hev'  pushed  into  the  woods,  not 
two  hundred  yards  from  our  camp.  They  have  a  carriage  with 
them,  and  they  are  consulting  together.  They  have  seen  some- 
thing.    Be  on  the  look  out." 

To  change  front;  to  steal  backward  and  outwai'd,  so  as  to 
have  an  eye  upon  the  upper  road  which  wound  along  by  the 
swamp,  was  an  easy  performance  for  our  fugitives ;  and,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  with  rifles  ready,  not  knowing  what  they  were 
destined  to  encounter,  they  turned  away  from  their  watch  upon 
their  old  associates — some  of  whom  they  could  distinctly  see, 
in  and  about  the  mill-seat  and  the  broken  causeway — and  ad- 
dressed all  their  watch  to  the  progress  of  the  new-comers,  in 
whos^  cautious  and  stealthy  movements,  they  clearly  perceived 
that  some  dashing  enterpri»e  was  afoot. 

This  troop,  as  they  knew  by  the  \imfonn,  was  undoubtedly 
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one  of  Marion*8.  From  close  cover  of  bush,  ravine,  and  fallen 
tree,  they  beheld  its  progress,  all  the  way  under  cover,  nntil, 
when  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  mill-seat,  it  burst  forth  with 
bound  and  shout,  and  bugle-blast  and  cry,  chai-ging  pell-mell 
upon  the  refugees  of  Watkins,  as  they  were  grouped  about,  or 
scattered,  in  no  sort  of  order,  at  the  entrance  of  the  causeway 
or  upon  it  Some  of  the  re^gees  were  on  horseback ;  Watkins 
himself  was  midway  upon  the  causeway,  on  foot,  drinking  above 
the  stream,  his  bottle  in  one  hand,  his  bridle  in  the  other.  A 
dozen  of  them  were  on  foot,  lounging  free,  their  horses  fastened 
to  swinging  limbs  of  a  tree,  to  which  they  made,  at  full  speed» 
at  the  first  signal  of  danger. 

But  too  late.  It  was  a  complete  surprise.  The  tix>opers  of 
Marion  were  upon  them,  cutting  and  slashing,  ere  they  could 
unhitch  their  steeds,  or  mount. 

A  rout  followed,  Watkins  leading  at  a  run,  and  leaping  his 
horse  over  break  and  chasm  in  the  causeway,  followed  by  one 
half  of  his  band,  the  pursuers  darting  dose  upon  their  heels. 

Our  little  squad  of  runagates,  on  their  side  ef  the  mill-seat, 
beheld  the  whole  transaction.    They  were  relieved. 

*'  No  danger,"  said  old  Rhodes,  **  from  Watkins  and  his  rogues 
to-day.  Now,  Mat,  you  and  one  of  the  boys  cut  straight  across 
the  swamp,  and  see  what  happens  t'other  side." 

And  the  parties  sped  accordingly,  even  as  directed. 

Meanwhile,  the  shouts  rose  faint  and  fainter  upon  the  air; 
and  Rhodes  stole  out,  followod  by  one  or  two  of  his  companions, 
and  cautiously  took  the  trail  of  the  pursuers,  and  noted  the 
havoc  which  they  had  made  in  their  hurried  dash  across  the 
causeway.  8even  men  were  slain  outright— all  by  the  broad- 
sword There  might  have  been  some  wounded ;  but,  if  tmj, 
old  Hhodes  refused  to  see  them.  Had  they  been  in  his  way, 
he  would  probably  have  shortened  their  sufferings  by  a  merci- 
ful knock  on  the  head  from  rifie-butt  or  billet  It  is  not  cert^ 
that  he  did  not  use  one  of  these  implements,  in  this  manner ; 
for  his  temper  was  naturally  bloodthirsty,  and  Molly  Rhodes, 
to  whom  he  made  his  report,  had  no  authority  for  its  correct- 
ness but  his  own. 

Two  hours  might  have  elapsed  before  Mat  Floyd  and  the 
other  young  man  cams  in,  all  brimful  of  intelligence. 
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'Well?"  demanded  old  Rhodes. 

*"  WeU !  It's  all  smoke  and  biases.  J  reckon  that  Lem  Wat- 
kins  and  all  his  troop  is  all  eat  to  pieces.  The  chase  was 
mighty  dose — the  men  of  Marion  cutting  down  and  chopping 
np  at  every  lope  of  their  nags !  £f  Watkins  is  saved  at  all,  it's 
by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.    He's  had  a  narrow  diaince." 

"  Bat,  these  Marion's  men  ? — " 

*•  Well,  their  chaince  is  a  mighty  nice  one  too ;  for,  look  you, 
they  only  hauled  up  in  the  face  of  a  great  army  of  red-coats — 
more  than  a  thousand  men,  I  reckon." 

••  Well,  well  f — out  with  it  all !" 

"  Well,  the  red-coats  driv'  the  blue-coats  down  the  road,  tow* 
ard  Orangeburg,  and  I  reckon  they'll  sarve  'em  with  the  same 
sauce  they  sarved  out  to  Watkins.  They've  gone  on,  red-coats 
and  blue-eoats,  and  we're  safe  1  Bless  the  blue-coats  and  the 
red-coats  both,  for  they've  may  be  settled  all  our  accounts 
square  with  Watkins  and  his  rapscallions  for  a  while  and  for 
ever!" 

''And  there's  a  carriage  they've  left  in  our  woods,  with  wo- 
men in  it !"  quoth  Molly  Rhodes. 

"Ha!  oh,  yis,  a  carriage!  Quick,  boys — let's  look  after 
that  carriage.  \  reckon  there's  smart  pickings  in  that  carriage 
for  them's  that  thrifty." 

And  the  old  ruffian  led  the  way  backward  to  the  spot  where 
the  strange  cavalcade,  and  the  escort  of  Marion's  men,  had  been 
first  discovered  by  Molly  Rhodes.  No  one  made  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  suggestion  of  plunder.  Even  Mat  Floyd,  who,  under 
the  eye  of  his  wild  young  sister,  was  somewhat  inclined  to  bs- 
eorae  tame,  appeared  just  as  eager  as  the  rest,  now,  when  plun- 
der was  in  sight 

"You  say  all's  safe,  Mat?"  demanded  the  veteran  rogue. 

"  Safe— safe !" 

"  Red  coats  and  blue — the  whole  army  gone  dear  by,  down 
for  Orangeburg  1" 

"  Ay,  and  fighting  as  they  go  1  And  Watkins  and  his  men 
aO  swallowed  up,  somehow  j  and  the  swamp  between  us  and 
the  whole  of  'em  1" 

"Then  the  way  is  clear;  the  field's  our  own:  so  git  ready 
for  dean  reaping-    But  snake  W  boys ;  and  you,  MoU,  keep 
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back  among  the  horses.  Snake  it,  boys ;  there's  no  telling  if 
there's  not  some  sentinel  on  the  watch  somewhere." 

And  they  maked  it,  from  cover  to  cover,  until,  among  the 
pine-groves  of  the  highlands,  they  discovered  the  travelling- 
carriage  and  the  parties  whom  it  bore. 

<*  Two  women,  a  sarvant-gal,  and  the  nigger  driver.  Do  yon 
see  any  more  ?"  was  the  query  of  old  Rhodes  to  Mat  Floyd, 
who  crouched  beside  him. 

"  Them's  what  you  see  outside.  Moutbe,  some  one's  inside 
the  carriage." 

"I  don't  think.  I  see  no  sign  of  anybody  besides.  It's 
easy  skrimmaging — 'most  like  taking  partridges  in  trap.  Ef 
the  picking  is  as  good  as  the  catching's  easy,  we're  in  luck, 
boy,  for  once  in  our  lives." 

And  the  rogues,  just  escaped  from  a  roguish  fraternity,  pre* 
pared  to  enter  upon  the  same  business  on  their  own  account. 

"  Do  you  take  the  horses  by  the  head,  Mat  Floyd ;  you're 
about  the  quickest  in  motion.  Nat  Rhodes  will  gripe  the  driver, 
though  'tain't  like  he'll  be  offering  to  fend  off;  and  me  and  the 
other  boys  will  sarkimvent  the  women.  You  be  at  hand,  Molly, 
to  consolate  thorn  if  they  happens  to  be  too  much  frightened, 
and  want  to  squeal." 

A  very  good  plot,  but  less  easy  of  execution  than  was  calcu- 
lated on ;  for,  though  the  driver  of  the  carriage  was  a  negro 
yet  he  was  an  old  one — a  tough,  prompt,  fearless  fellow — and 
his  name  was  Gate !     He  must  not  discredit  his  name. 

The  two  ladies  had  been  walking  and  gathering  wild  flowers. 
They  were  now  seated  upon  a  fallen  tree,  and  seemingly  en- 
gaged in  a  deep  and  interesting  conversation.  One  was  past 
her  prime,  but  vigorous  still,  unwrinkled,  with  a  clear,  bright 
eye,  and  intelligent  face.  The  other  was  hor  daughter,  a  young 
girl  about  eighteen,  very  fair,  very  beautiful,  and  with  a  conn* 
tenance  full  of  animated  and  benevolent  expression.  The  man- 
ner of  both  indicated  care,  however,  and  some  present  anxiety. 

"  You  hear  nothing,  Bertha  ?"  said  the  elderly  lady. 

"  Not  a  sound,  mother.  Could  Captain  St.  Julien  have  pushed 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  ?     Surely  it  was  very  rash  to  do  so." 

"  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide,  ray  daughter.  The  soldier  shoidd 
know  his  own  duties  best.     Besides,  when  men  are  engaged  in 
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action,  and  the  blood  is  thoronglily  excited,  they  can  not  arrest 
themeelTes.  I  hope  St.  Julien  has  not  pushed  the  pursuit  too 
far,  and  faUen  into  some  ambuscade." 

"  I  wish  Willie  Sinclair  were  here,  mother.  The  stillness  of 
everything,  after  that  wild  shouting,  becomes  positively  awful." 

**  I  don't  know,  if  Sinclair  were  here,  my  child,  that  he  could 
or  wonld  have  done  otherwise.  You  must  not  let  your  affec- 
tions bias  you,  to  the  wrong  of  Captain  St.  Julien.  Willie  has 
the  utmost  confidence  in  his  courage  and  ability,  and  we  have 
seen  enough  to  convince  us  that  he  is  a  man  of  great  prudence 
and  coolness." 

''He's  almost  too  cool,  mother — cold,  indeed;  certainly,  he 
has  treated  us  with  singular  reserve — knowing,  as  he  must, 
what  are  our  relations  with  Willie." 

"  Bat  he  has  been  most  respectful.  Bertha,  and  has  shown  no 
lack  of  solicitude  at  all  needful  moments.  Do  not  be  unjust. 
It  is  only  his  peculiar  manner.  But  do  you  not  hear  a  noise» 
my  child,  like  the  breaking  of  a  branch  1     I  thought,  too—" 

At  that  moment,  the  conversation  received  a  startling  inter- 
ruption, both  ladies  finding  themselves  pinioned  from  behind, 
by  the  grasp  of  strong  arms  thrown  about  them.  A  slight 
shriek  escaped  the  girl,  as  she  endeavored  to  rise;  but  the 
elderly  lady,  looking  quietly  behind  her,  met,  with  a  glance  of 
little  discomposure,  the  harsh  features  of  the  ruffian  by  whom 
she  was  secured. 

*'  Quiet,  gal,"  said  old  Rhodes,  keeping  Bertha  in  her  place 
— "quiet,  and  ny  screaming!  We're  not  guine  to  hurt  you; 
only  jest  guine  to  keep  you  safe,  as  I  may  say,  out  of  the  way 
of  harm." 

At  that  moment,  the  heads  of  the  horses,  some  thirty  paces 
distant,  were  seised  by  the  firm  hands  of  Mat  Floyd ;  while 
Nat  Bhodes,  rather  deliberately  advancing  to  the  negro  driver, 
put  out  his  hand  to  grasp  him,  as  he  said : — 

**  Git  down,  old  fellow ;  we  want  to  see  the  measure  of  your 
foot" 

But  Cato  was  true  to  his  name.  He  answered  with  a  sudden 
blow  from  the  butt  of  his  whip,  laid  on  with  no  light  emphasis, 
and  Nat  Ehodes  incontinently  went  down  under  it,  measuring 
his  irhole  length  upon  the  ground. 
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Cato's  triumph,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  Mat  Floyd 
left  the  horses  to  one  of  his  fellows,  sprang  into  the  box  at  a 
bound,  and  hurled  the  old  negro  out  headlong.  At  the  same 
moment,  a  couple  of  fellows  from  the  woods  sprang  out  npon 
the  negro. 

Seeing  the  fall  of  the  faithful  slave,  and  one  of  the  outlaws 

upcm  him,  the  young  lady  darted  away  from  the  relaxed  g^asp 

of  old  Rhodes,  and  rushed  to  the  place  of  stmggle  before  he 

could  prevent  her.     She  threw  herself  upon  the  negro,  int^r* 

C^  posed  her  own  person  between  him  and  the  ruffians,  and  shrieked 

^  for  mercy. 

By  this  time,  old  Bhodes  came  up,  and  interposed  also — just 
in  time,  it  would  seem ;  for  the  young  outlaw  who  had  taken 
Gato  by  the  throat,  was  already  preparing  to  tickle  it  with  his 
knife. 

"  He's  killed  Nat  Bhodes,"  said  the  fellow,  as  he  waved  the 
glittering  weapon. 

"  I  hope  not !  I  think  not.  Nat's  got  a  hard  head  of  his 
own,  and  'twas  only  a  whip-handle  stroke,  a'ter  all."  So,  old 
Rhodes. 

*'Look  at  the  blood-puddle!  And  he  don't  rise,  you 
see  I" 

"Wait!  Jest  rope  the  nigger;  and,  ef  anybody's  killed, 
why,  we  kin  hang  him  afterward  the  same  as  before.  But 
there's  no  fun  in  killing  a  nigger  that  we  kin  sell !" 

By  this  time,  the  whole  gang  of  ruffians  were  grouped  to- 
gether about  the  party.  The  negro  was  roped»  hands  and  feet» 
and  the  ladies  bade  to  keep  qniet  while  the  process  of  rifling 
was  going  on.  Molly  Rhodes  was  present  at  this  operation, 
and  kmdly  consented  to  take  care  of  the  gold,  trinkets,  and 
watches,  of  which  the  ladies  were  despoiled. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  captives,  they  deigned  no  notice* 
and  answered  none  of  their  questions.  The  carriage  was 
searched,  and  in  marvellous  short  time  was  stripped  of  all  that 
was  at  once  portable  and  valuable. 

While  one  of  the  rogues  held  the  horses,  and  another  kept 
watch  over  the  prisoners,  old  Rhodes,  Mat  Floyd,  and  the  rest, 
retired  to  the  thicket  for  a  fhrther  consultation.  They  labored 
under  an  emharrat  des  richfsse^,  but,  with  the  wonted  habit  of 
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eapkuty,  were  unwAlmg  to  fling  away  any  of  their  spoilt,  even 
thonfirb  they  should  prove  impedimenta  only. 

^o  long  time  was  consomed  in  consultation.  They  soon  re- 
appeared upon  the  scene,  and  proceeded  to  the  completion  of 
their  work,  bat  without  giving  ns  the  slightest  due  to  their  fat" 
tker  purposes. 

"  We  most  git  the  carriage  into  the  main  road  again,  Mat" 

-  Shall  I  drive  it  round  V* 

"  Drive  it  round  ?  No,  no  I  That  would  be  to  tell  whosever 
eomes  a'ter,  what's  the  track  we've  taken.  No,  as  we've  got  to 
go  down,  you  see,  we'll  back  the  horses  upward,  and  so  git 
backward  into  the  road  above.  Then,  you  see,  ef  they  track 
us  out  of  the  woods  into  the  road,  they'U  naterally  think  we've 
kept  on  upward,  while  we're  a-pnshing  down,  you  see  1  But 
we  won't  keep  the  track  long.  We'll  cross  at  the  narrow  gut, 
where  the  water's  mighty  shallow,  and  the  thick  not  so  close 
that  the  carriage,  pulled  by  four  sich  stout  critters^ and  them's 
fine  critters.  Mat — can't  be  pulled  through!  And  so,  we'll 
cross  the  swamp,  and  git  into  the  rear  of  that  great  army,  and 
then  push  below  into  the  woods  agin.  That'll  pretty  much 
tnrow  off  all  them  that  might  hunt  for  ns." 

The  scheme  was  that  of  an  old  fox  apt  at  doubling.  The 
plan  was  one  which  would  have  led  away  from  the  right  scent 
most  ordinary  scouts.  It  was  of  easy  performance.  It  needed 
only  that  one  should  go  behind  the  carriage,  regulate  the  course 
of  the  wheels  so  as  to  avoid  trees  and  stumps,  while  another,  at 
the  head  of  the  well-trained  horses,  backed  them  obliquely  into 
the  road.  And  the  thing  was  managed,  cleverly  enough,  after 
some  little  delay.  The  tracks  of  the  wheels  seemed  to  show  that 
the  carriage  was  driven  upward,  entering  the  road  obliquely, 
and  making  no  turn  when  the  road  was  gained.  This  done, 
our  ruffianly  senior,  old  Rhodes,  approached  the  ladies,  and  civ- 
illy invited  them  to  accompany  himself  in  a  walk  through  the 
woods. 

"  But  who  are  you,  sir,  and  what  means  this  violence  to  un- 
offending women  1" 

*•  Oh,  no  sort  of  unoffending,  ma'am ;  not  a  bit  of  violence 
We'U  treat  you  as  civil  as  we  kin  help.    We're  only  taking 
of  you  in  these  obstropolous  times  of  needcessity,  and  well 
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jest  keep  you  ontil  your  friends  kin  hear  of  you,  and  pay  ix 
penses." 

"  But  where  are  our  friends,  sir  ?  Where's  Gaptain  St.  J^- 
lien?" 

"Ah,  ma'am,  I'm  mighty  sorry  that  I  kaiut  answer  you  &« 
you'd  like  to  hear !  The  cappin's  in  no  way  to  help  you  now. 
He's  been  butchered  all  to  pieces,  and  I  reckon  sculped  too  by 
the  orfuUest  villains  that  ever  skirr'd  a  country." 

"  Butchered  ?     Oh,  Heavens !" 

"  What !  St  Julien— Captain  St.  Julien  ?" 

''  The  very  same  excellent  young  captain,  and  most  honora- 
ble gentleman.  You  see,  ma'am,  he  fell  into  a-skrimmagin^ 
with  the  most  bloody,  determinate  cappin  Lem  Watkins,  of  the 
Flurrida  riffigees,  and  they  jest  as  well  as  tore  him  to  flinders." 

**  Horrible !     But  how  do  you  know  this  ?     Did  you  see  it  'j" 

"  Ah,  ma'am,  eyes  never  seed  sich  an  orful  massacree  1  All 
of  him,  and  his  troop,  that  rode  by  so  sassy,  only  two  or  three 
hours  ago,  all  cut  to  mincemeat  by  the  riffigees." 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother !  but  this  is  too  horrible !" 

"  Ay,  to  be  true !  I  don't  believe  it.  Do  not  fear,  my 
daughter — this  man  lies!  I  sec  it  in  his  face."  This  was 
spoken  aloud. 

"  As  I'm  a  mortal  sinner,  ma'am — " 

"  You  need  not  swear !  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  us  I 
what  do  you  require  of  us?  And  let  me  warn  you,  sir — be- 
ware !  You  will  account  for  all  this  conduct  to  those  who  have 
the  power  to  punish." 

"  Oh !  ma'am,  never  you  be  afeard.  You're  in  good  hands 
■hat  won't  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head  ef  you'll  only  listen  to  the 
r3ason  of  the  argyment,  and  jist  do  as  we  axes  quietly." 

"What  shall  we  do?" 

"Well,  that's  the  right  thing.  You  see,  ma'am,  we'll  jist  cany 
ycu  a  bit  off,  and  put  you  out  of  harm's  way ;  and  so,  ma'am 
—the  first  step's  hafe  the  battle,  you  know — I'll  jist  thank 
you  to  walk  along  with  me,  you  and  the  young  lady,  your  da'ter 
—and  a  mighty  putty  young  gal  she  is — and — it's  only  a  step 
across  the  swamp  here,  ma'am — mighty  nice  walking,  logs 
across  all  the  way,  and  when  we  gits  you  on  t'other  side,  we'll 
»nng  the  coach  through,  and  then  you  kin  take  your  seats  agin 
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Well  then,  yon  see,  be  oolj  a  few  mileff  from  Orangeburg,  and 
—BO — jist  a  leetle  bit  of  a  walk." 

Here  Oak)  interposed. 

"  Hello  I  dere,  missis,  don't  you  go  wid  dem  d — n  blackguard. 
yoD  ver.  We  bab  for  stay  here,  whay  de  cappin  put  we  for 
stay  tm  he  come  back." 

"  Shct  :ap.  ycu  skunk,  before  I  slit  your  tongue,"  cried  the 
outlaw,  who  stoou  watch  over  him — the  exhortation  enforced 
by  a  suggestive  kick  of  the  foot. 

**  Kick  away>  and  cuss !  I  ain't  'faid  ob  sich  cattle.  I  'bay 
order !     I  for  stop  yer,  till  de  cappin  come  back.    Teddy !" 

"^  You  will  see  that  my  coachman  suffers  no  harm — and  the 
girl,  sir — the  girl." 

**  She's  in  a  leetle  hitch,  ma'am,  for  the  present,  but  nothing 
to  harm.  The  nigger's  sassy,  but  we  ain't  too  preticular  how  a 
lugger  uses  his  tongue  when  he  can't  use  his  legs.  He'll  come 
over  safe,  and  the  gal  will  go  along  with  you." 

llie  matron  soon  perceived  the  sort  of  person  she  had  to  deal 
with — saw  that  resistance  was  out  of  the  question,  and  would 
only  provoke  indignity,  and  that  she  had  no  argument  left, 
which  could  possibly  operate  on  such  a  ruffian.  She  yielded  a 
quiet  submission,  accordingly,  and,  taking  the  arm  of  her 
daughter,  they  walked  down  into  the  swamp  with  all  the  calm- 
ness they  could  command,  though  with  a  lurking  misgiving  that 
their  murder  in  its  dark  recesses,  might  be  made  to  cover  their 
robbery. 

The  woman,  Molly  Rhodes,  led  the  way — the  negro-girl 
followed  her  mistress ;  Oato  was  tumbled  into  the  carriage-box, 
tied  as  he  was,  and  made  to  keep  his  seat  alongside  of  Mat 
Floyd,  who,  following  his  instructions,  drove  down  some  two 
hundred  yards  below,  then  tunied  out  of  the  road,  at  a  point 
where  a  swath  of  turf  suffered  scarce  an  impression  of  the 
wheels ;  he  then  made  his  way  into,  and  through  the  swamp  and 
stream,  at  a  crossing-place  only  known  to  the  outlaws,  who  had 
been  lingering  for  some  time  in  the  precinct. 

Once  across,  the  two  ladies  and  servant  girl  were  made  to 
resume  their  places  in  the  v^icle,  and  it  waa  driven  up  the 
dopes,  into  the  road  which  the  British  army  had  so  recently 
pursued;  then,  direcUy    across  it,  and  down  the  country,  by 
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almost  blind  neighharh/H^d  tracks,  upon  which  the  traveller  was 
now  rarelj  to  be  seen. 

What  was  its  destination  t  what  the  purpose  of  tbft  ont'iaws  i 
This  was  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  old  Rhodes  himse'it,  wnu  an- 
swered the  queries  of  Mat  Floyd  with  a  significantly  con:«2ug 
look : — 

"  I  knows  'em  well.  They  belong  to  big  people*  aco  kin  pay 
well  for  all  the  trouble  they  givea  us." 
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Wr  are  sorry  to  admit  that  Mat  Floyd,  bo  recently  out  of  tho 
halter,  showed  himself  singnlarly  indifferent  to  the  morals  of 
his  present  career,  and  seemed  easily  reconciled,  hy  the  promise 
of  spoil,  to,  a  resumption  of  the  evil  practices,  which,  at  one 
moment,  he  had  thought  to  have  ahandoned  for  ever,  when  he 
abandoned  the  party  of  Lem  Watkins.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  with  Nelly  Floyd  beside,  to  strengthen  him  in  a  good  re- 
solve, he  would  have  maintained  it— for  the  time.  But  Mat 
Floyd  was  one  of  those  frail  creatui-os  that  need  the  Mentor 
beside  them  always ;  and,  with  whom  the  escape,  for  a  single 
moment,  from  the  guidance  of  the  superior,  is  almost  a  certainty 
of  lapse  from  good  to  evil.  He  was  rude,  wild,  ignorant ;  not 
wanting  in  good  impulses,  but  terribly  susceptible  to  the  bad. 
Old  Rhodes,  as  consummate  and  hardened  an  old  villain,  as 
ever  was  bom  for  a  halter,  easily  swayed  him  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  himself,  the  moment  the  mad  girl — as  they  all  con- 
sidered or  called  her — was  gone  from  sight. 

And  Nelly  Floyd — Harricane  Nell — what  is  the  course 
which  she  takes,  on  leaving  the  party  of  outlaws,  with  whom,  it 
appears,  she  could  so  little  assimilate  1  She  rides  away  as  if 
with  a  purpose — as  if  with  a  well-considered  object  in  view, 
and  seemingly  as  fearless  of  the  route  as  if  it  were  broad  day- 
light, and  the  country  everywhere  reposed  in  the  arms  of  peace. 

If  the  most  singular  fearlessness  of  character,  a  masculine 
decision,  an  intense  will,  and  an  impulse  that  always  declared 
itself  without  restraint — if  these  qualities  were,  in  any  way, 
characteristic  of  insanity,  Nelly  Floyd  was  certainly  the  mad 
creature  whom  her  associates  believed  or  asserted  her  to  be 
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But  we  have  our  doubts.  Nelly  was  not  a  mere  woman — not, 
certainly,  an  ordinary  one ;  she  did  not  act  as  is  the  common 
mode  with  her  sex.  She  did  a  thousand  things  from  which  most 
of  them  would  shrink — said  a  thousand  things  which  would 
never  have  entered  the  brain  of  an  ordinary  woman  to  con 
ceive,  and  never  gave  herself  much  concern  about  that  influence 
which  women  usually  find  so  coercive  a  power—"  what  my 
neighbor  thinks."  Public  opinion  was  to  her  not  even  a  nam«. 
Her  mind  and  heart,  eminently  just,  nover  seemed  to  think  it 
necessary  to  submit  her  conduct  to  any  other  control  than  her 
own  will.  This  regulated  her  impulses,  and  she  obeyed  them. 
Ordinarily,  to  do  this,  is  to  come  in  conflict  with  society ;  and 
he  or  she  who  comes  in  conflict  irith  society,  naturally  incurs 
the  imputation  of  being  bad  or  mad.  If  she  errs  in  moral, 
having  such  impulses  and  obeying  them,  the  world  calls  her 
bad ;  where  it  can  take  no  offence  on  this  head,  the  epithet  is 
more  indulgent — the  woman  is  simply  mad !  In  either  case 
she  is  in  a  state  of  outlawry — is  an  offender;  and  if  she  goes 
unwhipt  of  what  the  world  calls  justice,  it  is  rather  because  of 
her  good  fortune  than  the  world's  good  feeling.  All  of  her 
neighbors  will  agree  that  she  deserves  the  lash  ! 

Nelly  Floyd's  infirmity  was  that  of  the  Arab.  Her  nature 
was  untameable  through  the  usual  processes.  She  could  be 
governed  by  affection,  rather  than  by  coercion ;  could  be  held 
fettered  by  the  sympathies,  but  by  no  other  fetters.  Coldness 
or  selfishness  revolted  her.  Her  impulses  were  all  unselfish. 
Her  nature  seemed  superior  to  all  common  cravings.  Lacking 
most  other  ties,  she  loved  her  horse,  Arab  fashion — though  he, 
a  mere  pony  of  our  swamps,  called  in  conmion  speech,  the 
"marsh  tackey" — was  no  Arab,  yet  he  might  have  had  Arab 
blood  in  him.  Quien  sabe?  His  race  is  traceable  to  the 
descent  of  Heman  de  Soto,  when  he  sought  to  conquer  Flor- 
ida, but  where  th(^  Floridians  conquered  him.  The  stock  was 
Andalusian,  and  oo,  had  an  Arab  origin.  And  the  little  beast 
of  Nelly  Floyd,  insignificant  in  size,  and  not  very  comely  of 
outline,  had  yet  some  characteristics  of  the  descent.  Qe  was 
fleet,  hardy,  never  to  be  tired  down,  and  fed  on  weeds,  wild  gras* 
ses,  the  cane-top,  anything — without  showing  any  dissatisfaction 
with  the  owner  who  could  make  no  better  provision  for  his 
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wants.  Dismissed  with  a  word  at  evening,  be  was  brought  out 
of  the  swamp  or  marsh  at  morning,  with  a  whistle.  Very  free 
yet  very  docile,  it  needed  but  a  word  of  Nelly  to  send  him  for- 
ward— to  restrain  his  motion — and,  when  absent,  to  call  him 
to  her  side.  She  had  plaited  bis  mane,  as  yon  see  them  plait 
the  hair  of  little  girls  in  heavy  links,  which  hung  down,  parted 
equally  on  both  sides  of  his  neck.  She  loved  to  pat  and  talk 
with  the  animal,  and  it  loved  to  be  patted  and  to  listen ;  and 
the  two  friends  so  grew  together,  that  neither  was  quite  satisfied 
when  the  other  was  out  of  sight.  And  these  fondnesses  be- 
stowed upon  her  steied,  were  among  the  many  proofs  which  she 
gave  to  those  about  her,  of  an  idle  brain»  or  a  deficient  wit. 

With  the  vulgar  world  all  displays  of  affection  are  apt  to  be 
held  ridiculous.  You  must  show  yourself  superior  to  these  enfee- 
bling dispositions.  And,  if  you  happen  to  bestow  your  sym- 
pathies on  the  infirm,  or  those  toward  whom  it  can  not  be  sup- 
posed that  any  policy  should  incline  you,  you  are  guilty  of  the 
sublime  in  the  absurd,  showing  yourself  wasteful  and  profligate 
of  arts,  which,  used  toward  a  superior,  may  be  rendered  very 
profitable  to  self. 

Oh  !  believe  me,  nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  worldly  V 
definitions  of  the  virtues.  Enthusiasm;  a  frank  nature;  a 
disregard  of  self;  charity,  love,  religion;  all  these  incur,  at 
some  period  or  other,  the  imputation  of  simplicity,  eccentricity, 
insanity;  the  three  regular  degrees  of  transition  in  such  a 
progress.  These  simple,  yet  sublime  virtues,  constituting  as 
they  do,  the  great  essentials  for  preserving,  perpetuating  and 
elevating  human  society,  are  yet,  perpetually  under  the  ban  of  . 
society :  what  is  call  good  society  ridicules  them,  as  absurd, 
weak,  silly,  childish ;  while  the  mulish  and  ignorant  positively 
find  in  them  traits  of  madness — latent,  perhaps — showing  only 
perversity  and  witlessness  for  a  time,  but  to  be  developed  by 
circumstances ;  and  so,  always  dangerous. 

But  our  Nelly  was  yet  perpetually  affording  other  proofs  to 
those  around  her  of  this  witless  mind,  this  eccentric  will,  this 
dangerous  infirmity  of  brain  and  blood.  We  have  seen  what 
has  been  her  recent  achievement.  Old  Rhodes  and  all  his  gang 
pronounced  it  the  most  mad  scheme  in  the  world,  the  attempt 
to  get  Mat  Floyd  out  of  the  halter,  with  twenty  men  to  guard 
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him,  by  a  force  of  half-a-dozen  headed  by  a  girl.  He  swore  a 
dozen  pledges  to  extricate  the  culprit  on  his  way  tc  the  swamp, 
but  never  made  the  attempt ;  and,  but  for  the  determined,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  desperate  will  of  the  wild  damsel.  Mat  Floyd 
would  have  been  certidnly  hung.  But  Nelly  had  contrived, 
when  Rhodes  and  his  party  were  pursued  by  Watkins,  to  get 
possession,  and  to  conceal  ft'om  their  search,  the  whole  of  that 
treasure  which  was  the  bono  of  struggle  between  the  two  par- 
ties. While  she  held  this  treasure,  Rhodes  and  his  fellows 
were,  perforce,  the  subjects  of  her  will.  They  knew  that,  un- 
less her  will  was  complied  with,  they  would  never  see  a  stiver 
of  the  spoil ;  and  she  planned  the  rescue  of  her  brother,  and 
effected  it,  as  we  have  seen. 

That,  having  done  this,  she  shoiild  yet  restore,  of  her  own 
free  will,  the  stolen  treasure  to  the  reAigees,  was  an  offence  that 
Rhodes  could  not  forgive.  He  would  have  scourged  her  from 
their  camp  if  he  had  dared,  but  her  strangeness  of  character  ex- 
ercised a  certain  control  over  even  his  imagination ;  and  he  too, 
as  well  as  her  sister,  was  not  wholly  unprepared  to  acknowledge 
her  alleged  faculty  of  second  sight.  The  startling  charge  which 
she  had  so  wildly  made  against  him,  of  the  murder  of  an  angel, 
was  of  very  impressive  effect,  even  while  he  strove  to  laugh  it 
off  as  another  proof  of  her  madness.  It  startled  him,  as  well 
because  of  her  discovery  of  a  crime  which  he  had  supposed  un- 
known to  all  but  himself,  as  by  the  curious  details  which  she 
uttered  in  respect  to  the  event.  The  murdered  victim,  he  knew, 
had  fallen  among  bushes,  which  totally  concealed  him  from  all 
eyes  but  his  own.  Had  she  really  beheld  his  spirit  rising  above 
the  bushes,  and  into  the  air,  wearing  the  aspect  of  the  murdered 
youth,  and  pointing  the  eye  of  Heaven  to  his  murderer  ?  The 
superstitious  query  troubled  the  thought  of  old  Rhodes  that 
night,  long  after  all  the  others  were  asleep. 

It  was  in  the  utterance  of  pretensions  such  as  these,  that 
Nelly  Floyd  still  more  certainly  won  for  herself  the  imputation 
of  insanity.  Let  us  do  her  justice.  She  herself  urged  no  pre-  , 
tensions  as  a  seer.  The  utterance  of  such  revelations  as  that  to 
which  we  refer,  was  usually  made  without  premeditation.  It 
was  a  gush  of  speech,  of  which  she  herself  seemed  almost  un- 
conscious; and  she  asserted  nothing  in  behalf  of  the  strange 
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power  whidi  she  ratber  seemed  'to  exercise  than  to  feel.  She 
vaa  simply,  on  such  occasions,  a  voice,  sending  out  the  mjstiz 
bnrden  in  her  soul,  or  of  another  soal,  as  if  with  an  impulse 
bejond  any  of  her  own.  That  she  thus  spoke  was  perhaps  a 
sufficient  reason  why  she  sbonld  be  hold  not  altogether  wise  — 
flomeiHiat  witless — and,  perhaps,  quite  uncanny.  Old  Rlicd'^s 
was  divided  in  his  opinions  whether  to  conceive  her  a  mad  wo- 
man or  a  witch.  He  sometimes  considered  her  a  fool,  as  in  the 
needless  surrender  of  the  treasure  to  the  Florida  refugees ;  but 
the  shrewdness,  sagacity,  and  forethought,  which  she  perpetu- 
ally display ed«  made  him  hesitate  about  tho  propriety  of  this  epi- 
thet. He  concluded,  usually,  by  elevating  her  foolish  perfonn- 
ances  into  malignant  ones,  when  he  could  not  call  them  madness. 

There  were  other  proofs  of  insanity  which  Nelly  Floyd  con- 
tinuaUy  gave  to  her  associates.  She  had  little  policy  in  her 
practice.  In  her  speech  she  lacked  prudence.  She  made  no 
calculation  in  respect  to  the  results,  to  herself,  of  what  she  de- 
livered. She  expressed  her  surprise,  her  nngcr,  her  indignation, 
without  reserve.  She  had  no  measure  in  her  speech  when  her 
strange  passions  or  sentiments  found  provocation  to  utterance. 
She  never  scrupled  to  denounce  the  crime,  the  cruelty,  the  prac- 
tice, where  it  met  her  disapproval.  She  called  things  by  plain 
£nglish  names.  Witli  her,  a  lie  was  a  lie,  and  she  so  pro- 
claimed it  To  the  villain  she  would  say :  **  Beware  1  I  see 
the  halter  ready  for  you !"  And  sbe  spoke  as  if  she  did  see  it ; 
and  spoke,  sometimes,  in  such  d  way  as  to  make  the  wretch 
^cy  that  he  saw  it  too  I  To  Rhodes  himself  she  had  always 
predieted  the  halter. 

.•^Beware!*'  she  said  repeatedly — "beware,  Jeff  Ehodes,  of 
what  you  do !  Beware  1  You  have  but  a  little  while — but  a 
little  while !  Ton  have  nearly  reached  the  end  of  the  lane 
where  there  is  no  turn.  Look  up,  where  you  are — look  up, 
with  all  your  eyes — and  you  see  a  gallows.  You  will  hang, 
Jeff  Rhodes — you  will  hang !" 

These  were  unpleasant  predictions,  and  they  always  pro- 
duced commotion  in  the  camp.  Here,  but  for  her  brother,  she 
vould  not  have  remained  a  moment.  But  her  fears  for  him  kept 
her  lingering  among  the  outlaws,  from  whose  association  slie 
was  ever  striving  to  withdraw  him. 
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"Leave  these  people,  Maf,"  she  would  say;  "leave  them 
Ttey  are  all  doomed.  They  will  all  hang.  I  see  them,  one 
after  another,  as  they  go  to  the  gallows.  And  Moll  will  perish 
too,  but  not  by  such  a  death.  No  !  —  but  it  will  not  be  more 
merciful — her  fate.  I  see  you  too,  Mat — you  too,  with  the 
halter  about  your  neck !  Oh,  come  away  in  time  I  You  will 
escape,  if  you  come  out  from  among  them.  But  if  yon  stay,  Mat 
— if  you  stay,  only  a  little  while  longer — you  will  perish  on 
tlie  tree.     T  see  it,  Mat — I  see  it !     I  have  long  seen  it !" 

The  prediction  need  not  have  a  supernatural  origin.  The 
lives  of  tlie  outlaws ;  the  wretched  condition  of  the  country ; 
the  summary  judgments  usually  executed  by  those  having  the 
mere  power,  irrespective  of  the  laws  or  of  society ;  the  universal 
recklessness  of  human  life  which  naturally  follows  a  condition 
of  civil  war — these  as  naturally  justified  the  prediction,  as  a 
mere  result  of  human  reasoning,  as  if  it  had  been  indicated  by 
a  supernatural  finger. 

But  Nelly  Floyd  did  not  speak  as  one  who  dealt  in  the  induc- 
tive processes.  Her  speech  was  delivered  as  so  much  evidence 
— as  that  of  one  who  saw — before  whose  eyes  the  future  event 
was  even  then  looming  up  with  its    awful,  shadowy  aspects. 

She  was,  accordingly,  fearfully  impressive.  She  startled  and 
made  her  hearers  tremble  for  the  moment.  A  thousand  times 
had  Mat  Floyd  yielded  to  her  warnings,  and  pledged  himself 
to  make  away  from  the  gang.  But  the  tempter  soon  again 
wound  about  him  with  his  snares ;  and  he  was  involved,  by  his 
ready  impulses,  and  his  unreasoning  blood,  and  by  the  habitual 
sway  of  Rhodes  and  others,  in  new  offences,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  was  promising  to  break  away  from  the  past  He 
was  too  weak,  with  such  a  training  as  he  had  had,  to  be  honest 
or  resolved ;  and  he,  too,  after  a  while,  was  fain  to  admit,  even 
against  his  own  instincts,  that  Nelly  Floyd  was  a  half-crazy  wo- 
man. His  real  feelings  taught  him  otherwise.  He  /elt  her 
superiority ;  but  his  conscience  needed  that  he  should  declare 
her  witless,  the  better  to  escape  her  censures,  which  he  conld 
never  otherwise  answer. 

The  reiterated  expressions  of  all  about  her  had,  at  length,  the 
effect  of  forcing  upon  poor  Nelly  herself  the  question  of  her  own 
sanity.  ^ 
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Have  you  ever  reflected,  dear  reader,  upon  the  awful  emo- 
tions which  such  a  question  must  necessarily  inspire  in  a  human 
hosom,  when  forced  thus  upon  self-inquest  t  Can  you  conceive 
its  effect  upon  such  a  creature  as  I  have  described  Nelly  Fioyd 
to  be — warm,  affectionate,  enthusiastic,  eager,  impulsive — hav- 
ing no  conventional  resources — aloof,  as  it  were,  from  all  soci- 
ety— forced  to  commune  only  with  those  whom  she  must  de- 
spise— educated  in  tastes,  habits,  feelings,  and  associations,  all 
superior  to  and  accordingly  inconsistent  with  her  destinies  in 
lifb — a  just  heart,  a  pure  mind,  exquisite  tastes — a  subtle 
&ncy,  a  wild  impulse,  an  extraordinary  and  masculine  will,  and 
an  intensity  of  mood  which  wrought  upon  all  her  faculties,  so 
that  all,  in  turn,  seemed  qualities  of  fire — seemed  to  glow,  to 
bum,  to  elevate — and  thus  wore  perpetually  upon  the  mere 
physique,  so  that  she  ate  but  little — scarcely  seemed  to  feel 
the  want  of  food — scarcely  knew  limit  to  her  physical  exertion 
— rode,  ran,  rambled,  apparently  without  fatigue,  and  seemed 
to  rest  only  when  in  motion !  Conceive  the  character  of  the 
girl,  then  imagine  for  yourself  the  effects,  upon  such  a  nature, 
of  such  a  terrible  inquiry. 

It  was  perpetually  forced  upon  her  by  others,  until  at  length 
it  became  a  troubling  and  ever-present  thought  to  herself.  Bi- 
ding, walking — ever,  except  when  in  exciting  acdon — it  was 
the  one  troublesome  suggestion  of  doubt  and  anxiety.  Even  as 
she  rides  now — cantering  through  unfrequented  paths,  through 
great  forest-stretches,  upward,  away  from  the  riyer  and  the 
owamp,  but  deep  in  thickets,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
population,  were  almost  as  safe  and  silent  harborages — she  asks, 
communing  only  with  herself: — 

"  Is  it  tme  I  Am  I  crazed  I  Is  there  insanity  in  my  blood 
and  brain,  as  all  these  people  tell  me  ?  Are  my  actions  ordered 
by  no  reason  ?  Do  I  not  think  as  other  women,  feel  as  other 
women,  understand  as  quickly,  and  compare  and  act  as  justly  ? 
I  know  not — I  know  not  1  My  poor  head  !  If  I  am  not  al- 
ready crazed,  they  will  make  me  so,  if  I  keep  with  them  any 
longer.  I  must  break  away  from  them  altogether,  though  I 
leave  Mat  to  his  fate.  My  poor,  foolish  brother !  And  he,  too 
— he  80  foolish — so  easily  led  away  by  that  villain  Rhodes — 
he,  too,  calls  me  crazy  !     He  sensible,  and  me  crazy  !     I  should 
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.ike  to  uk  these  people,  if  'twere  not  nseleef,  what  they  call 
wisdom.  I  can  answer  for  them.  With  Jeff  Rhodes,  it  is  rob* 
berj  and  murder;  and — I'm  afiraid  it*s  pretty  much  the  same 
with  the  rest!  As  for  Molly  Rhodes — bnt  nol  let  it  pass. 
She  h  my  sister,  bnt  I  do  not  /ed  it.  Bnt  Mat  Floyd  is  my 
brc'iier.  I  grow  to  him,  and  he,  poor,  foolish  brother,  he  has 
a  love  for  me  too,  and  he  knows  that  what  I  tell  him  is  right 

and  trae ;  and  yet  he  calls  me  foolish !     Foolish and  I 

know  nothing  about  the  business  of  men !  Men's  business !  O 
G^od  of  the  bright  world,  what  a  business  it  is  to  have  the  name 
of  reason !  Here  are  a  thousand  men  slain  in  a  great  battle, 
and  the  wisdom  oi  man  says  it  is  all  right  and  proper.  And 
3od  approves,  they  tell  you,  and  says:  'Smite  on!— stv&e— 
^y— butcher  the  creature  I  have  made  in  my  image ;  do  not 
faint,  but  butcher  all  the  day,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of 
the  sun !'  And  the  reason  fbr  this  butchery  is,  that  one  party 
should  nde  the  other.  The  right  to  rule  gives  the  right  to 
butcher.  Oh  1  this  sounds  very  much  like  reason  and  wisdom, 
does  it  t  They  say  so,  but  I  don't  see  it.  And  here  b  one 
who  crouches  beside  a  bush  and  shoots  down  (}od's  angels  as 
they  ride  along  the  highways ;  and  the  reason  for  this  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  gold  which  the  slain  carries  in  his  pocket !  No  f 
it  10  clear  that  I  can  not  reason  as  these  people  do.  Something 
in  my  heart  and  head  tells  me  that  it  is  all  very  wrong  and  very 
horrUile.  And  I  persuade  myself  that  /  think  and  reason  I  — 
that  I  do  as  a  right  mind  should  do,  and  feel  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  a  right  heart.    Ah,  if  I  am  mistaken  in  all  this !" 

And  as  die  rode,  at  a  smart  canter,  she  continued  to  s^e- 
quize  after  the  same  fashion.  The  habit  of  soliloquising— fre- 
quently talking  with  herself — thinking  aloud— was  one  of 
those  which  contributed  also  to  obtain  for  her  tlie  imputati<m 
of  incanity.  But,  without  reproaching  her  for  this  habit,  or  ad« 
mittaug  the  propriety  of  this  imputation  as  a  consequence  of  it, 
let  us  take  advantage  of  her  spc^en  thoughts.  They  will 
probably  afford  us  some  clues  to  her  own  histoiy.as  well  as 
character  :— 

"  Is  it  because  I  have  been  schooled  differently  from  my  peo- 
ple-—that  I  have  read  many  books — that  I  have  heard  the 
speech  of  those  who  were  rich,  and  accustomed  to  better  things 
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dian  my  people — that  they  sbowed  me  higher  ways,  and  kinder 
and  softer  ways,  and  taoght  me  mere  gentle  feelings,  uid  made 
me  soft  and  weak  like  themselves  ?  That  they  showed  me  a 
da88  of  people  who  were  not  npon  the  watch  always  to  get  the 
better  of  others — to  trick  and  cheat  them — to  envy  the  posse»- 
noos  which  they  had  not — and  hate  the  snperiorvty  which  they 
eoold  not  reach ! — 

**  And,  snrely,  Lady  Ndson  was  a  reiy  superior  woman ;  and 
Bettie  Nelson  was  soperior  as  Bweet,  and  Shenrod  Nelson — he 
— oh !  yes,  he  was  superior !  And  how  beantiftd  they  all  were 
— loving  each  other,  and  speaking  the  truth,  and  ready  always 
to  sacrifice  tiieir  own  pleasures  and  denres  to  please  oae  an- 
other. And  why  did  they  take  me  and  teach  me  all  these 
things ;  and  fill  me  with  thoughts  and  filings  sneh  as  do  not 
hclong  to  my  own  people  I  Why  ?  What  do  they  profit  Bie 
here?  What  do  they  prove  me  here? — mad,  mad,  madt 
Mad  or  veiy  foolish.  Oh  \  was  it  kind  in  them  to  tiain  me  to 
thvt 

^And  where  can  Lady  Nelson  be  now?  and  Bettie— and— 
but  I  must  not  adc  after  Bherrod  now !  What  is  Sherrod  Nel- 
son to  me?  He,  an  officer  in  the  army — the  British  amy. 
Bit  where?  The  last  time  I  heard  of  them  they  were  all  in 
Florida — gone — driven  out  by  the  people  f  Why  do  they  not 
come  back,  now  that  the  British  are  ruling  m  the  country? 
Perhaps  they  never  will  return.  Oh !  dear  Lady  Nelson,  how 
glad  I  shoidd  be  to  see  you  once  again — and  you,  dear  little 
Bettie — but  no  I  I  must  not  Uiink  of  kim  I  I  must  not  hope 
to  see  Sherrod  any  mote.  To  feel  for  him  as  I  doy  and  wish 
to  H>ok  on  Yam^^ikat — that— it  madness ! 

''  I  have  looked  on  him  too  often.  But  he  never  saw  met 
N'^  f  no !  And  now  he's  a  captain  in  the  British  army,  gone^ 
pMiap",  to  the  West  Indies,  and  fighting  with  the  French! 
Mav  ^  good  Gt>d  save  and  spare  him  t  May  he  grow  great  and 
be  l<wed  greatly,  though  he  may  know  nothing  of  the  love  which 
is  telt  ftnr  him  by  the  poor  wild  girl  of  Edisto,  whom  his  mother 
took  5^to  her  own  chamber,  and  taught  her  in  her  own  child^s 
books,  and  made  so  different  from  her  own  people,  that  they  all 
consider  her  mad.    Oh !  what  a  life  of  misery  it  if ! 

"Bnt  I  will  not  be  mad !     They  shall  not  ^ve  me  to  it.    I 
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will  leave  them  for  ever.  I  will  see  them  no  more.  I  will  live 
quiovlj  with  poor  old  Mother  Ford,  and  help  her  in  the  garden, 
and  help  her  to  spin  and  weave,  and  forget  that  there  are  books, 
and  wise,  heautiful,  sweet  people,  who  have  thoughts  and  man- 
ners not  suited  to  the  wild  life  in  these  lonesome  woods." 

Of  these  glimpses  of  her  past,  which  she  gives  us  in  this  ram- 
bling manner,  we  know  nothing  more.  Of  the  Lady  Nelson  — 
in  that  day  in  America,  it  was  customary  to  call  the  wives  of 
very  wealthy  and  distinguished  persons  by  this  title — of  Bettie, 
and  Sherrod  Nelson,  we  hear  from  her  lips  for  the  first  time.  But 
we  can  follow  these  clues  sufficiently  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
peculiar  education  of  the  orphan-girl,  in  the  hands  of  a  liberal, 
wealthy,  and  enlightened  patronage. 

Nelly  Floyd  rode  on,  burying  herself  more  deeply  in  the 
forest  than  before,  yet  pursuing,  all  the  while,  a  little  Indian 
trail,  with  which  her  pony  seems  quite  familiar.  She  gave  him 
the  reins,  and  never  seemed  to  regulate  or  heed  his  progress, 
until  he  brought  her  to  a  little  low  worm  fence,  deep  in  the 
woods,  surrounding  a  small  log  cottage.  Seen  in  the  imperfect 
light  of  the  stars,  it  was  one  of  the  nu>st  humble  of  fabrics — 
at  once  very  small  and  very  rude  of  construction. 

Nelly  cantered  round  the  house  to  its  rear — took  off  a  small 
sack  which  she  had  carried  before  her — took  off  saddle  anct 
bridle,  then  dismissed  the  horse,  in  so  many  words,  as  if  lie 
understood  every  syllable : — 

*'  Go  now,  Aggy,  until  I  want  yon  in  the  morning.*' 

And  she  patted  neck  and  head,  and  sent  the  beast  off  wtcti 
a  gentle  slap,  which  he  seemed  to  take  as  a  further  proot  ot 
affection:  for  he  lifted  his  ears  and  head,  rubbed  his  no<«e 
against  her  cheek,  and,  with  a  lively  whinny,  scamperea  oA 
into  the  well-known  thickets. 

"jETe  doesn't  think  me  mad,"  said  the  wild  girl  as  she  bounded 
over  the  fence,  having  first  laid  within  it  the  sack,  saddle  and 
bridle.  Taking  the  former  up  in  her  hands,  she  approacbea  tue 
hovel,  to  which  she  brought,  finally,  all  her  trappings,  and  itaa 
them  down  in  a  very  rickety  piazza. 

The  rude  little  fabric  lay  in  darkness.  All  was  silent  Ttia 
girl  rapped  at  the  door  and  called  out : — 

"  It's  me,  mother.    It's  Nelly  Floyd." 
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**  Ab,  Nelly,  I  had  a-most  given  you  up,"  wag  the  salutation 
of  Mother  Ford,  iiithin,  as  she  undid  the  fastenings  of  the 
door.  "  What  kept  you  so  late  ?  You'll  git  into  tiouble  some 
g(  these  uights,  when  you're  a  riding  in  the  dark  so  late." 

"  Oh  !  who's  to  trouble  me,  mother  ?" 

'*  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  these  awful  sodgers  a  slurring  about 
for  plunder  all  the  time,  they're  not  the  easiest  folks  to  manage 
when  you  meet  'em.     And  you  a  young  gal  creature  too." 

**  Oh  !  never  you  fear.  I'm  quick  to  see,  mother,  and  a  sharp 
rider ;  and,  little  as  he  is,  it  takes  a  quick  horse  to  get  ahead 
of  Aggy.  Besides,  I've  nothing  to  plunder.  I've  brought  you 
a  sack  of  potatoes,  mother,  as  it's  pretty  hard  feedmg  every- 
where just  now." 

"  And  thank  you,  too,  my  child.  I'm  sometimes  hard  run 
for  a  bite,  and  ef  'twa'n't  for  them  Halliday  children,  I'm  afeard 
I'd  sometimes  be  in  a  broad  road  to  starvation.  There's  a-most 
nothing  in  the  gai'den.  The  potatoes  ha'n't  turned  out  nothing, 
and  ain't  likely  to  turn  out  nothing,  and  the  com  kain't  be  got 
ground  easy,  except  when  young  Halliday  gits  a  chaince  to  go 
to  mill.  I've  been  forced  to  eat  big  hominy  for  the  last  ten 
days." 

*'And  not  such  bad  eating  either,  mother,"  said  the  girl. 
**  But  I'll  work  for  you,  and  see  if  we  can't  put  the  garden  in 
order.  I've  come  to  stay  with  you  for  awhile,  and  see  what 
can  be  done.  I'm  strong,  you  know,  and  can  hoe  the  com,  and 
gather  the  peas,  and  do  a  little  spinning  and  weaving  for  you, 
and  ride  to  mill  too,  when  there's  need  of  it.  Between  me  and 
Aggy,  we  shall  get  you  a  good  sack  of  gi'ist  before  the  week's 
out" 

"  I  thank  you,  my  child.  I  know  you're  willing,  and  you're 
strong  too,  but  you  ain't  quite  up  to  the  notion  of  real  hard  work. 
I  reckon  your  book-learning  has  sp'iled  you  a  little  for  that." 

"Never  you  believe  it,  mother."  And  the  wild  girl  could 
not  but  think,  at  the  moment,  of  the  curious  horror  of  book- 
kaming,  and  the  strong  tendency  to  disparage  it,  which  is  a  too 
common  characteristic  of  the  ignorant.  Envy,  by  the  way,  has 
not  a  little  to  do  with  this  tendency. 

•*  Never  you  bolievc  it,  mother.  It  hasn't  weakened  me  in 
body,  and  it  hasn't  made  my  mind  less  willing." 
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♦*  Bnt  your  fingers  ain't  quite  so  spry  and  quick  at  the  labors 
of  common  people," 

"You  think  not,  mother!"  and  the  girl  laughed  out  merrilj, 
as  the  memory  suddenly  flashed  over  her  thought,  reminding 
her  of  the  dexterity  with  which,  that  very  night,  her  hands  had 
cut  down  a  man  from  the  gallows;  an  adventure  from  which  all 
but  herself  had  shrunk. 

"  Why  what  do  you  laugh  at  so,  Nelly  I    What  tickles  you  ?*' 

"  Oh  1  nothing,  mother ;  but  I  wonder  what  poor  Mat  Floyd 
would  say  if  you  were  to  speak  to  him  ao  .dightix^ly  of  my 
fingers,  and  what  they  can  do." 

**  Why,  what  would  he  say,  Nelly,  and  wiiy  do  you  call  bim 
poorU&tV* 

"Ah  1  don't  ask  me,  motilier.  Mat's  poor  enough,  and  Pm 
poor  enough,  and  we're  all  poor  enough,  and  Heaven  knows 
whether  we  shall  any  of  us  be  any  better  off  than  we  are.  If 
we  are  not  worse  it  will  be  a  mercy  I  Poor  Mat  will  break  my 
heart,  mother,  for  I  can't  get  him  away  from  those  people. 
They  are  marching  him  to  the  gallows,  step  by  step,  and  the 
boy  sees  nothing.    Oh !  mother,  it's  enough  to  drive  me  road/' 

"  Stay  a  bit,  child,  till  I  fling  a  few  more  knots  of  lightwood 
upon  the  fire,  we  shall  be  in  the  dark  presently ;  and  I  always 
likes  to  see  the  face  of  a  person  when  I'm  a  speaking  to  'em, 
or  hearing  them  speak.  It  seems  to  enlighten  a  body  as  to 
the  true  sense  of  what  the  person  1$  a  saying.  Stay  a  bit» 
Nelly." 

"  Let  me  do  it,  mother." 

"  No,  Nelly,  it's  jest  as  easy  for  me." 

But  Nelly  had  already  performed  the  task.  She  knew  where 
the  lightwood  lay,  in  a  box  in  a  comer  of  the  hovel,  and  in  a 
moment,  the  feeble  flicker  of  light  in  the  fireplace,  from  brandtf 
nearly  burned  down,  was  exchanged  for  a  rich,  cheering  blaze, 
such  as,  in  those  days  when  gas  was  not — ^good  Jot  lightwood 
only  could  afford.  The  room — the  only  one  in  the  cabin — 
lairly  lightened  up  in  all  its  recesses,  unveils  itself,  with  all  its 
petty  and  poor  possessions  fully  to  our  eyes.  Let  us  look  around 
us,  for,  in  those  days,  just  such  hovels  sheltered  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  those  pioneers  of  civilization,  who  had  been 
gi*adually  Kpreading  away  froir:  tl:c  Atl.  i;tic  for  the  Ap.ii]iicliian 
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and  only  stopping  abort  when  witlnn  sight  of  the  gloomy  heights 
of  the  red  men  of  Cherokee.  Jnst  such  a  hovel  as  that  of 
Mother  Ford,  formed  honse  and  fortress  for  the  scattered  bor« 
derers  of  the  southern  interior,  from  the  waters  of  the  Potomac 
to  those  of  the  Altamaha — from  the  ranges  of  Powhatan,  to 
those  of  AtU  Kulla-Knlla  I 


KITTAW 


CHAPTER  VII. 

LOO  CABIN   PHILOSOPHY. 

That  chamber — it  was  ball  and  chamber  both — th6  whole 
dwelling  had  but  a  single  apartment — may  haye  been  sixteen 
hj  twenty  feet  in  size.  It  was  of  bare  logs,  the  crevices  filled 
up  by  clay.  Its  rafters  were  naked  to  the  eye.  It  had  no  loft 
— no  flooring  above.  The  chimney  was  of  clay,  with  its  nozzle 
scarce  a  foot  lifted  above  the  roof,  the  ends  of  which  were  thor- 
oughly begrimed  by  its  smoke.  Within,  the  aspect  was  wretch- 
edly poor,  like  the  outside.  In  one  comer  stood  the  rude  couch 
of  the  aged  widow,  a  rough  stout  frame  of  oak.  The  mattress  was 
of  moss ;  old  and  worn,  and  in  tatters,  but  still  carefully  pre- 
served  and  scrupulously  clean,  was  the  quilt  spread  over  it — a 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches.  There  was  a  shelf  over  the  fire- 
place, on  which  were  ranged  a  dozen  empty  physic  bottles,  a 
cup  and  bowl.  A  pine  beaufit,  without  doors,  exhibited  a  ridic* 
ulcus  array  of  crockery,  cups  and  saucers,  plates  and  pitchers, 
most  of  them  fractured — few  fit  for  use — relics  of  a  past  the 
comforts  of  which  they  seemed  ta  mock  with  their  grinning  and 
broken  edges.  Two  or  three  pewter  spoons  complete  the  in- 
ventory. Opposite  the  bed  in  another  comer,  was  the  unwieldly 
old  fi^hioned  loom.  There  were  two  spinning-wheels,  three 
chairs  of  oaken  staves,  covered  with  hides.  And  here  you  hare 
;he  whole  catalogue.  And  there,  alone  and  poor,  lived  this 
aged  woman ;  and  she  lived  in  safety.  She  had  nothing  with 
which  to  tempt  cupidity — she  was  not  in  the  way  to  provoke 
malice.    As  she  herself  said : — 

"  I  have  no  husband,  no  son,  to  go  out  and  find  enemies,  and 
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bring  'em  home  here  with  sword  and  fire  1  It's  nothing  thai 
one  can  rob  me  of.  What  can  thej  get  firom  me  but  an  old 
woman's  curse  instead  of  blessing  ?  And  what  a  fool  he  most 
be  that  can  come  for  that." 

Mother  Ford  was  no  bad  philosopher.  In  her  day  she  had 
been  a  shrewd,  sensible  honsewife — thrifly,  careful,  industrious, 
energetic,  but — poor  always!  We  need  not  ask  why,  with-^ 
these  virtues,  she  should  be  poor.  It  is  enough  that  it  is  writ-  0 
ten — the  poor  shall  never  die  out  of  the  land.  And  well  for 
maa  that  it  is  so  written !  What  a  terrible  condition  of  poverty 
would  prevail  in  a  region  where  everybody  is  rich !  What  a 
world  of  utter  selfishness,  and  so  of  utter  destitution ! 

Mother  Ford  did  not  repine  because  of  her  poverty.  She  was 
a  stem  woman,  somewhat,  but  very  cheerful,  nevertheless  \  with 
rough  maiiners,  but  a  genial  heart.  A  tall  meagre  frame  of 
seventy,  perhaps ;  long,  sallow,  skinny  face,  deeply  ftirrowed 
by  the  plough  of  time ;  long,  bony  arms,  still  sinewy,  and  a 
keen  black  eye  still  shining  in  her  head. 

While  Nelly  Floyd  was  flinging  the  brands  upon  the  fire,  the 
old  woman  smoothed  out  her  apron  —  white  homespun  over  a 
blue  homespun  frock — seated  herself  in  a  well- worn  rocking- 
chair,  of  domestic  manufacture — a  rude  oaken  frame,  the  seat 
of  which,  a  tightly  stretched  ox-hide,  still  showed  some  of  the 
hairs,  unworn,  along  the  edges.  Here,  while  Nelly  Floyd  poured 
forth  her  griefs,  Mother  Ford  commenced  a  see-sawing  motion, 
which  we  have  frequently  observed  to  be  a  process  among  an- 
cient ladies,  for  bringing  the  mind  to  bear,  with  proper  efficien- 
cy, on  some  troublesome  domestic  problem.  Her  face  told  the 
same  story,  of  grave  doubt  and  difficulty  in  the  case ;  and  might 
LaTe  suggested  some  notions  of  severe  censure  yet  to  follow. 
But  never  did  listener  receive  intelligence  with  so  patient  an 
ear,  and  with  so  few  interruptions.  She  suffered  Nelly  to  get 
through  the  whole  story  of  her  griefs.  Then,  after  a  pause  :— 
*'  I'd  bo  most  mighty  sorry,  Nelly,  ef  Mat  Floyd  should  come 
to  such  harm  as  you  speak  of;  though  that's  always  a  danger 
from  the  sort  of  company  he  keeps.  I  dandled  the  boy  upon 
these  knees  when  he  was  a  baby  in  the  lap  \  and  I  loved  his 
and  your  own  poor  mother,  as  ef  she  was  my  own  sister.  She's 
«n  angel  now  in  henven,  Nolly." 
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The  girl  slipped  down  firoto  ber  ehair,  and  crept  up  ailently 
to  the  old  woman,  nestling  close  beside  her  as  she  listened* 

"  She  was  not  the  mother  of  Motty  Floyd,  yon  know.  Ah  I 
that  first  wife  of  old  Mat  Floyd,  was  a  different  sort  of  creatnre. 
Molly  IS  mighty  like  her  in  everything;  only  she  ain't  got  the 
same  sperrit.  That  first  wife  led  yonr  father  a  mighty  miser- 
able sort  of  life ;  and  kept  his  honse,  and  himself  too,  pretty 
much  in  hot  water.  'Twa'n't  no  case  of  broken-heart  for  him, 
I  tell  you,  when  she  was  carried  out  of  his  cabin  foot  foremost  I 
But  he  took  warning  by  her  temper ;  and  when  he  looked  ont 
for  another  wife,  he  got  an  angel — a  little  too  much  of  an  angel 
— though  I  say  it  of  yonr  own  father,  Nelly,  yet  I  have  to  say 
it — a  lettle  too  much  of  an  angel  for  him.  He  never  knowd 
her  valley,  child,  till  he  lost  her;  and  then  his  conscience 
troubled  him,  as  he  told  me  himself,  fbr  the  hard  words^^ay, 
Nelly,  and  the  hard  blows — that  he  gave  her." 

'*He  didn*t  strike  her,  mother?  No!  not  don't  tell  me 
that !" 

"  It*s  a  sad  truth,  Nelly,  but  he  did !  But  he  was  mighty  re- 
pentant. And  he  took  on  mightily  after  she  was  gone.  She 
died  suddently,  you  know,  jest  like  a  flash.  The  doctors  said 
'twas  disease  of  the  heart ;  and  you,  and  Mat,  were  the  only  ' 
two  children  she  had.  Tlien  Molly  began  to  ill-use  you  both. 
She  was  the  oldest  and  the  biggest,  and  she  soon  got  to  be  sich 
a  ruler  that  there  was  no  peace  for  you  two.  I  don't  know  that 
you  can  remember  it.  But  I  heard  how  things  went,  and  that 
made  me  bold  to  go  to  your  father,  and  claim  his  last  wifeVr 
children.  Your  mother,  you  see,  had  as  good  as  given  you  both 
to  me,  and  your  father  know'd  it.  But  he  wom't  quite  willing, 
until  he  heard  how  Molly  was  a-beating  you,  and  he  couldnt 
purtect  you,  for  he  was  half  the  time  in  the  woods  or  upon  the 
river.  So  he  gin  you  both  up  to  me,  and  we  was  all  a-getting 
on  mighty  well,  for  we  was  quite  a  happy  femily,  and,  in  them 
days,  I  had  something  to  go  upon.  I  wom't  quite  so  bad  off  as 
I  am  now.  But,  after  a-while,  yonr  father  got  work  comeway 
off,  down  south,  and  upon  the  salts,  with  a  grand  rich  gentleman, 
or,  as  they  called  him  in  those  days,  the  old  Landgrave-- »Lfind* 
grkve — what's  the  name  t" 

"  Landgrave  Nelson !"  * 
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••  Yes,  tliAt'a  tlie  name — Landgrave  Nelson.  Well,  yon  see 
your  father  got  employment  with  him,  and  worked  faithful ;  and 
the  landgrave  took  a  liking  to  him ;  and  he  let  on  to  the  land- 
grave about  you  two  children ;  and,  I  reckon,  did  paint  yon 
both  up  mighty  fine — you  in  preticklar — for  old  Mat  did  think 
&  mighty  great  deal  of  you,  Nelly,  and  said  you  was  smart  as  a 
flash  and  jest  as  bright.  But  it's  nateral  enough  for  a  father  to 
think  so  of  his  own  child,  and  the  yopng  one  too;  and  so,  the 
old  landgrave's  wife — a  mighty  fine  lady  as  ever  I  see  —  she 
thought  it  a  nice  thing  to  get  you  to  be  a  company  for  her  own 
darter — a  good-natured  child,  and  full  of  play — " 

••  Dear  Bettie,"  murmured  Nelly,  while  a  big  round  tear  kept^ 
Bwelling  and  swelling  in  her  eye  till  it  almost  blinded  her. 

"  Yes,  Bettie  was  the  child's  name.  So,  once  upon  a  time, 
wben  they  was  a  travelling  out  toward  the  Oongarecs — whore 
we  was  a-living  then,  to  see  some  of  their  kin,  and  to  buy  soma 
fresh  lands  I  reckon — they  come,  the  landgrave  and  th«  lady 
mnd  Bettie — they  all  come  together,  in  a  grand  coach  and  six, 
with  four  outriders,  in  green  and  gold — and  after  a  good  deal 
of  palaver,  to  mak^  me  sensible  of  the  good  twas  to  do  to  you, 
they  carried  you  off.  It  was  a  hard  pull  upon  my  feelings, 
Nelly,  to  make  me  give  you  up  ;  and  I  cried  bitter,  I  tell  you, 
when  I  seed  the  coach  driving  off;  but  I  reasoned  it  out,  and  I 
give  in ;  but  'twas  bitter,  bitter,  that  day,  Nelly,  my  child,  for 
you  had  got  to  be  like  my  own ;  and  ef  I  liadn't  a-thought  it 
for  your  good,  Nelly,  no  landgrave  woman  in  the  world  jBhould 
have  had  you  1  No  !  I'd  ha'  died  first !  But  she  told  me  about 
your  education;  and  she  said — what  we  all  know'd — that  you 
was  a  mighty  smart  child — and  she  spoke  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  for  you,  and  what  she  could  do ;  und  her  own  little  girl — " 
"  Bettie — dear  little  Bettie !" 

''Yes,  that  was  her  name — she  hung  on  to  you,  and  would 
have  you  git  into  the  coach  with  her — and  so  the  great  lady 
had  it  all  her  own  way." 

"  She  was  a  good  lady,  mother." 

''  Yes,  I'm  not  a  gainsaying  that,  Nelly,  my  child.  She  looked 
^od,  and  she  put  more  than  twenty  guineas  in  my  hand,  for  the 
use  of  the  boy,  young  Mat,  and  myself;  and  I  reckon  she  meant 
to  do  right.     But  what  made  her  send  you  off.  Nelly,  when  she 
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had  raised  you  to  be  one  of  her  own  family,  and  made  you 
I'arned  in  books,  and  full  of  tho  onderstanding  of  strange  things 
that  d'^n't  suit  tho  poor  people  of  our  country  ?" 

"  She  didn't  send  mo  o£F,  mother.  It  was  my  own  will.  They 
had  to  leave  tho  state,  mother,  when  the  Kevolution  broke  out. 
for  the  landgrave  wouldn't  favor  the  patriots,  and  take  up  arms 
against  his  king — " 

'*  More  fool  ho !  What's  a  British  king,  that  he  should  rule 
hero  in  America,  I'd  like  to  know  |  as  if  we  couldn't  make 
our  own  kings,  if  we  wanted  them  1  But  we  don't  want  kings 
at  all,  no  more  than  the  Jews  in  scripture.  Kings  is  given  as  a 
judgment.  The  landgrave  might  have  stayed  and  kept  his 
own,  and  not  let  himself  be  driven  out  in  his  old  age,  and  when 
he  was  fixed  so  comfortable,  like  any  prince  on  his  estates." 

''  But,  mother,  he  could  only  have  remained  by  joining  tho 
patriots." 

"  Well,  and  why  couldn't  he  do  that  ?" 

"Perhaps  he  didn't  think  it  right,  mother" — busiest  this 
argument  should  not  avail  with  the  old  lady,  she  added  quickly 
—"and  if  he  had  done  so,  mother,  he  would  have  lost  all,  £br, 
you  see,  the  king's  soldiers  are  everywhere  in  possession  of 
everything." 

"  That's  true — that's  true.  The  more's  the  pity,  Nelly.  I'm 
nire  I'm  for  the  country,  and  them  that  lives  in  it,  and  works  it, 
and  I  don't  see  why  we  should  have  masters  sent  for  us  from 
over  the  great  water.  Ah,  Nelly,  ef  I  had  husband  or  son,  I'd 
have  'em  fighting  now,  under  the  Swamp-Fox  or  the  Game- 
Gock ;  and  it  did  vex  me  to  the  heart  to  find  that  Mat  Floyd 
had  gone  out,  at  the  instigation  of  that  old  villain  Rhodes,  and 
j'ined  himself  to  the  inimy.  I'm  afraid,  Nelly,  you  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  that." 

•*  I'm  afi*aid  so  too,  mother." 

''And  what  made  you  speak  for  the  British  side,  NeUyt 
What  had  you  to  do  with  it,  taking  sides  agin  your  own  coun- 
try 1" 

"  Ah,  mother,  when  I  knew  that  Sherrod  Nelson  was  an  offi- 
cer of  the  British,  I  was  afraid  that  Mat  might  some  day  be 
called  upon  to  fight  with  him,  and  that  they  might  kill  each 
other!" 
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•*  You  were  a  foolish  child,  Nelly.  The  chance  wasn't  one 
in  a  thonsand  that  they'd  ever  lift  we'pon  agin  each  other." 

**  Bat  there  was  one  chance,  mother,  and  I  saw  that.  I  didn*t 
wish  Mat  to  go  ont  at  all." 

"He  couldn't  help  it;  he  had  to  do  it  Every  man  in  Caro- 
lina, thaf  s  able,  has  to  go  out,  ar.d  lend  a  hand  to  the  work,  one 
nde  or  the  other,  as  you  see ;  and  when  that's  the  case,  the  safe 
rale,  and  the  right  reason,  b  to  stand  up  for  the  sile  [soil]  that 
gives  yoa  bread.  It  was  a  great  mistake,  Nelly,  and  I*d  give 
a  good  deal  ef  I  could  make  Mat  break  off  from  the  Flurrida 
liffigeesy  and  j'ine  himself  to  one  of  our  parties — Marion  or 
Somter,  I  don't  care  which — and  make  himself  a  free  white 
man  agin*  having  the  right  onderstanding  that  freedom  means 
the  right  to  stand  up  agin  the  world,  in  defence  of  one's  own 
sae," 

"  Oh,  mother,  if  I  could  get  him  away  from  all  fighting — " 

*•  Bat  you  kaint  hope  for  that,  Nelly,  so  long  as  there's  an 
inimy  in  the  land.  It's  not  the  part  of  a  man  to  skulk  out  of 
sight  till  the  country's  free  from  all  its  inimies." 

"  But  oh,  mother,  I  see  what  you  don't  see  1  I  see  him  tied, 
and  dragged  to  the  tree :  I  see  him  struggling  to  break  away. 
I  see  the  strong  men  pulling  him  to  death.  I  see  him  lifted  up 
in  air,  and  all  black  in  the  face,  with  the  horrid  rope  about  his 
neck." 

"  Hev'  you  seen  them  signs  agin,  Nolly  1"  demanded  the  old 
woman  seriously. 

"  Yes,  twice,  thrice,  have  I  seen  it,  in  broad  daylight,  and 
when  I've  been  thinking  of  other  things." 

"  It's  an  awful,  fearsome  gift  you  hev',  Nelly,  and  it's  but 
right  that  you  should  pray,  all  the  time,  to  the  great  Lord  that 
rules  above  in  heaven,  to  spare  your  sight  from  such  dreadful 
seeings.  But,  a'ter  all,  Nelly,  it  mout  be  only  a  sort  of  dream- 
ing, perhaps  ?" 

"  No,  no,  mother !  it's  when  I'm  awake,  in  the  broad  day* 
light,  that  I  have  seen  this  and  other  dreadful  spectacles." 

"  I  don't  know.  There's  a  sort  of  waking,  Nelly,  that's  very 
much  like  dreaming — when  the  eyes  may  be  open,  maybe,  but 
when  the  sight's  looking  innard,  upon  the  tvoublesonie  thoughts 
that's  a-working  in  the  brain.    Now.  Nelly,  all  your  thoughts 
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and  feelin's  work  more  livelj  and  active  than  with  most  other 
people.  You  tUink  at  a  flaBh,  and  feel^  as  I  maj  aaj,  like  a 
bird  a-flying  in  the  bright  air.  You're  quick,  mightj  quick,  in 
these  ways ;  and  you  talk  sometimes,  and  sing  out  snddent,  jont 
upon  things  that  nobody  else  ia  talking  or  thinking  about." 

**  Is  there  anything  strange  in  that,  mother  V*  asked  the  girl 
m  low  but  earnest  tones. 

"Well,  no — only  it's  a  leetle  different  from  the  ways  of 
other  people.  It  don't  seem  as  if  yon  considerated  the  folks 
about  you  always — it's  as  if  you  forgot  'em  sometimes*  and 
talked  with  yourself,  or  with  some  one  that  nobody  else  could 
see,  and  about  things  that  nobody  else  wap  a-thii^Ling  about. 
That's  the  strangeness  of  it,  Nelly." 

"And  would  yon  call  that  madness,  motherT^^crazinea^  1"  in 
very  low,  husky  accents. 

"GrazinessI  —  madness!  No!  What  makes  you  think 
that?" 

*'  Oh,  mother — "  with  a  burst  of  anguish — '*  that  is  the  great 
terror  of  my  soul  I  It  is,  that  I  have  the  seeds  of  madness  in 
me!  It  is,  that  I  talk  dreams  and  nonsense,  and  persuade 
myself  that  shadows  are  substances,  and  the  merest  fancies  are 
substantial  things ;  that  my  brain  is  unsound ;  that — that — the 
day  may  come  when  I  shall  rave — rave — perhaps  do  mischief; 
and  then,  that  they  will  chain  my  limbs,  and  bar  me  up  in  a  hor- 
rid dungeon  with  iron  gratings  to  the  windows ;  when  I  shall 
never  feel  motion  on  the  bright  earth,  and  get  no  air,  no  light 
from  the  blessed  sun  in  heaven !" 

And,  sobbing  wildly,  the  poor  girl  buried  her  fiice  in  the  U^ 
of  the  aged  woman. 

"  Why,  Nelly,  child,  what's  put  all  this  nonsense-stuff  in  your 
head?" 

'*  Oh,  mother,  they  call  me  mad  already !" 

"  Who  calls  you  mad  I" 

"Jeff  Rhodes— *' 

"  He's  a  beast,  and  a  brute,  and  worse  than  a  heathen  I^jin. 
He'd  as  soon  sculp  you  as  call  yon  mad*  He's  brute  enough  for 
anything." 

"  And  Molly  Rhodes  says  I'm  light-headed." 

"  And  she's  a  pudding-head,  with  no  more  brains  than  a  peck 
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tif  bran !  She's  a  pretty  piece  of  impudence,  with  siidi  a  thick 
skull  as  she's  got,  to  find  fanlt  with  anybody's  sense !" 

"But  Mat,  too — even  poor  Mat,  who  really  does  love  me— 
even  Mat  thinks  me  foolish." 

**  Mat,  Mat !  don't  speak  to  me  of  Mat,  and  what  he  thinks, 
Nelly.  If  he  had  anything  in  his  own  sknll  that  a  gimlet-bore 
could  git  at,  would  he  be  sich  a  fool  as  to  follow  the  track  of 
sieh  a  raspscallion  as  Jeff  Rhodes  ?  What's  the  thinking  of  all 
sich  people  to  you  t  Now,  tell  me,  did  the  great  landgrave 
think  you  craay  ?     Did  he  t" 

••  He  never  said  so,  mother." 

**  Well,  belike,  he  had  not  much  to  say  to  you,  nor  you  to 
htm;  hut  the  lady  landgrave,  Madame  Nelson— did  sho  ever 
let  on  that  she  thought  you  crazy,  eh  f ' 

••  Never,  never !  oh,  no — never!" 

**  And  ef  she  had  thought  so,  would  she  ever  have  kept  y ou« 
for  seven  good  years  and  more,  in  eompanyship  with  her  onlj 
darter,  and  she  an  heiress  to  thousands  ?  The  thing's  onrea- 
Bonable.  And  ef  they  never  found  you  out  to  be  mad,  and  I 
uever  found  you  out  to  be  mad,  what's  the  valley  of  Jeff  Bhodes's 
thinking— the  old  gray-headed  villain  t— and  what's  the  valley 
of  what  Molly  Rhodes  thinks,  the  sap-headed  sulk  t —  for  she's 
j^t  that;  and,  as  for  poor  Mat — it's  no  use  talking,  Nelly,  the 
boy's  foolish,  and  hain't  got  sense  enough  to  stick  to  a  right 
idee.  I'm  sorry  for  him.  I  don't  quarrel  with  him.  I  love 
the  boy,  for  I  helped  to  raise  him ;  but  he's  been  pervarted 
from  all  mj  nusing ;  and  now  tho  chance  is,  that  he's  in  a  fair 
road  for  all  them  horrid  dangers  that  you  see.  None  of  these 
people's  to  be  valleyed  for  tho  matter  of  their  thinking.  You're 
not  so  mad  as  the  sensiblest  among  them ;  and  you've  got  more 
true  human^^atur  sense,  NeJy,  than  half  the  people  that  I 
knows.  For,  what's  the  right  reason  1  To  do  good ;  to  love 
them  that  spitefully  uses  you ;  to  try  always  to  make  things 
better  for  people,  and  people  better  for  things ;  and  to  go  through 
the  world  planting  fruits  and  flowers  along  the  track,  and  pulling 
up  the  thorns:  and  that, Nelly  dear, is  jest  the  thing — 'cording 
to  what  I  sees — that  you've  been  a-doing,  ever  sence  you  was 
knee-high.  And  it's  in  you,  Nelly,  to  be  doing  so  as  long  as 
you  kin  go.    You've  got  the  heart  for  it.     Call  that  craEiuesi! 
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Lord,  bo  marciful !  1)ut  ef  that's  craziness,  may  the  blessed  Lord 
change  all  our  wise  people  into  crazy  people,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye !     That's  my  pray,  this  very  night." 

Mother  Ford's  argument  was  probably  quite  as  eflficient  ae 
that  of  the  wisest  moral  philosopher  could  have  been.  It  wao 
to  the  purpose — rough,  but  salient,  practical,  well-applied,  and 
impressive.     The  old  woman  continued : — 

"One  thing,  Nelly  dear — it's  sart'in  you're  a  very  different 
person  from  most  of  them  you  hev'  to  do  with.  You've  got  an 
edication  that  puts  you  above  them ;  and  so,  hafe  the  time,  you're 
a-talking  to  them  strange  and  onreasonable  things.  For,  you 
know,  them  things  that  we  don't  know,  and  don't  care  nothing 
about,  are  always  onreasonable.  And,  then,  you  are  strange, 
besides,  in  your  natur',  Nelly ;  and  that's  bekaise  you've  got 
strange  gifts,  Nelly.  I  ain't  the  person  to  deny  the  gifts  that 
you've  got,  Nelly ;  and  though,  sometimes,  it  does  seem  to  me 
as  ef  you  was  a-dreaming  of  what  you  tells  me — of  what  yon 
see  —  of  sperrits  and  angels  —  yet  I  would  be  a  most  impudent 
old  fool  to  be  saying  'twan't  so.  I  believe  in  sperrits,  my  child. 
I  don't  see  why  sperrits  kain't  show  themselves  in  our  times, 
as  they  did  in  the  times  of  the  heathens  and  the  apostles.  It's 
for  God  to  say ;  and  ef  he  finds  it  needful  to  use  sperrits,  I 
reckon  he  won't  stop  to  ax  us  poor  ignorant  creatur's  what  we 
thinks  about  it.  I've  never  seen  a  sperrit  myself,  but  I've  beam 
strange  things  all  about  the  house,  at  sart'in  times  of  the  year, 
that's  made  the  hair  to  rise  on  my  forehead,  as  it  did  on  Job's 
forehead,  that  you  read  about  in  the  blessed  book.  But  my 
mother  had  a  gift  like  youm,  Nelly." 

"  And  did  she  ever  see  ?" 

**  Yes,  more  than  once !  I  remember,  once  upon  a  time,  when 
I  was  with  her,  and  me  only  a  little  child,  1  haid  a  sort  of  sight- 
gift  my  own  self,  but  'twas  only  that  once.  We  were  living  on 
the  Santee,  that  time,  and  my  father  had  a  little  property 
there.  One  day,  a  strange  gentleman,  named  Sylvester,  came 
to  see  him  about  rvnning  some  land  [surveying  for  entry] ;  and 
mother  called  me  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  two  men  together. 
We  walked  out  to  the  kitchen,  and  off  to  the  stables ;  and,  as 
we  turned  down  a  lane  behind  the  stables,  we  seed  fistther,  plain 
enough,  a-walking  by  himself.    Mother  called  out  to  him,  but 
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he  made  no  answer.  He  kept  on,  crossed  the  lane,  and  went 
out  of  sight  into  the  woods.  We  went  back  home,  and  there 
found  father  and  Mr.  Sylvester,  a-setting  together,  jest  where 
we  had  left  them.     Then  mother  nps,  and  says — 

"  •  Why,  how  did  you  git  back  before  us  V 

"  •  Git  back  V  says  father ;  *  I  hain't  been  away  from  this 
fir?tside.' 

**  Motner  then  tells  him  what  she  seed,  and  what  I  seed. 

"  •  I  called  to  you,*  she  said, '  and  you  went  into  the  woods 
without  a  word.' 

•*  •  It's  my  appairation,*  said  my  father — I  remember  them's 
the  Tery  words  —  and  he  went  on  to  say, '  It*s  a  sign  I'm  not 
to  live  long.' 

**  And,  sure  enough,  though  jest  then  a  most  hearty  person, 
without  an  ache  or  a  complaint,  he  died  of  pleurisy  *n  less  than 
three  months  a'ter.  I  remember  another  mighty  strange  thing, 
Nelly,  that  happened  to  mother  when  I  was  a  child,  not  more 
than  nine  years  old.  There  was  a  poor,  young  widow  woman, 
named  Bachel  Moore,  that  died  on  the  Santeo,  near  us,  and  left 
a  little  girl,  quite  onbefriended,  about  seven  years  old.  My 
mother  took  the  poor  little  orphin  home  with  her  a'ter  the  fu- 
neral, and  did  for  her  jest  the  same  as  she  did  for  me.  And  we 
had  her  with  us  more  than  a  year,  when,  all  of  a  suddont,  there 
come  an  uncle  up  from  the  salts  [seasidoj,  and  claimed  her, 
and  took  little  Rachel  off  to  live  with  his  own  family.  We 
missed  the  child  very  much,  and  only  two  days  a'ter,  when  we 
was  walking  in  the  garden,  there  came  up  a  sudden  shower, 
Uiough  we  couldn't  see  a  single  cloud  in  the  sky. 

**  *  It's  a-raining,'  siud  my  mother ;  but  I  felt  none  of  the  rain, 
and  it  stopped  as  suddent  as  it  began ;  and,  a  minute  after, 
mother  said : — 

"  •  Why,  child,  you're  all  sprinkled  with  blood !  —  and  so 
ami!' 

"  She  went  on,  as  she  seed  the  same  bloody  spots  ail  over  her 
own  frock,  as  they  were  on  mine.    Then  she  said  : — 

<•  <  I  see  it  all.  Something's  happened  tc  poor  little  Rachel 
Uoore !' 

••  And  so  'twas,  sure  enough.  When  we  heard  of  the  child, 
fbe  was  dead  —  was  thrown  out  of  the  shny  and  killed,  from 
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the  horses  ninniog  away»  when  her  tincle  was  arriving  her-*- 
the  very  day  and  hoar  when  the  shower  of  blood  rained  on  us ! 
And  that  was  a  fact»  Nelly,  knowin'  to  my  own  self.  And  I 
could  tell  you  hundreds  more.  But,  child^  ain't  it  high  time 
for  us  to  lie  downt  Fling  on  another  lightwood  knot  I'm 
a-feeHng  quite  chilly  and  we  shall  be  in  the  dark  in  another 
minute." 


u 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

MOBB  OF  THB  8PIBITUAL. 

And  thos  did  tbefle  simple  women  dUeoorse  to  each  other  o^ 
A  Qubject,  from  which  philosophy  is  apt  to  shrink  afridd,  yet  in 
which  the  whole  heart  of  hnmanity  must  always  take  the  pro- 
fonndts^  interest. 

And  thus  discoursing  they  retired  for  the  night — but  not  to 
sleep,  not  soon  at  least.  Their  fancies  )iad  been  set  to  work 
upon  a  problem  which  does  not  let  one  sleep  easily  or  immedi- 
ately ;  one  of  those  problems  which  exercise  a  strangely  fasci- 
nating power  over  the  human  heart  and  the  imagination,  begin- 
ning with  the  trembling  urchin  by  the  evening  fireside,  nor 
altogether  foregoing  the  gi*ave  and  slippered  pantaloon  in  his 
easy  chair  in  the  wintry  twilight  of  life. 

When  they  had  been  but  a  few  minutes  in  bed— they  slept 
together — Nelly  said,  somewhat  abruptly : — 

••  Mother  Ford,  I  once  saw  my  own  mother." 

"  Well,  you  could  hardly  remember  her,  my  child.  You  were 
but  a  very  leetle  creature  when  she  died." 

*•  I  did  not  remember  her,  mother  I  But  I  saw  her — the  veiy 
night  after  I  went  home  with  Lady  Nelson.'* 

**  You  saw  your  mother.  But  how  did  you  know  'twas  your 
mother  1" 

*'  Oh !  something  seemed  to  tell  me  so.  I  knew  her  as  soon 
as  I  saw  her,  and  she  was  very  beautiful.  And  she  was  clad 
in  a  garment  of  light,  and  it  was  the  lightness  from  her  that  let 
me  see,  for  there  was  no  other  light  in  the  room.  And  1  held 
my  breath.  I  was  not  scared.  I  saw  that  she  looked  pleasantly 
at  me,  but  she  said  nothing — only  looked  so  aweetly.'* 
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"  And  how  long  tlid  she  stay." 

**  Ob !  some  time,  mother — some  time.  And  she  did  not  dis- 
appear till  Bettie  came  up  stairs  bringing  the  candle.  It  was 
not  till  I  conld  distingnisb  the  light  of  the  candle  under  the 
door,  that  her  light  disappeared;  but  I  saw  her  plainly  till 
then." 

**  Well,  I  reckon  yon  did  see  yonr  mother,  child.  And  I 
reckon  she  is  a  good  anqel  now,  and  there's  no  reason  why  the 
good  angels  shouldn't  be  let  to  see  their  offspring.  And  who 
can  tell  the  amount  of  good  which  that  sight  did  you,  making 
you  think  constantly  of  the  beautiful  things  of  God,  that  we  are 
always  a-forgetting  in  the  bad  bitter  ways  of  this  good-for-noth- 
ing world.  Ah !  child,  I  reckon  'twould  bo  bettor  for  all  of  us, 
ef  we  were  now  and  then  let  to  see  a  good  smiling  sperrit  from 
heaven." 

*•  But,  mother,  when  I  told  Jeff  Rhodes,  that  I  saw  him  kiQ 
an  aogel,  he  laughed  at  me,  and  called  me  mad." 

'*  'Twas  like  him  !  It  stands  to  reason,  child,  that  the  man 
who  would  kill  a  person,  would  not  be  willing  to  believe  in  his 
sperrit,  for  I  reckon  you  mean  the  sperrit  of  the  man  that  was 
killed,  when  you  say  his  angel." 

He  looked  to  me  like  an  angel,  mother,  though  he  had  no  wings ; 
yet  he  was  lifted  up  in  air,  just  over  the  body,  and  above  the 
bushes  where  the  body  was  l^'ing,  and  Jeff  Rhodes  was  then 
taking  away  all  the  money  that  the  man  had  about  him." 

"Of  course  a  man  was  killed — murdered  by  Jeff  Rhodes; 
but  you  did  not  see  his  body." 

"  No !  I  knew  where  Jeff  Rhodes  was  hiding  on  the  edge 
of  the  bay.  He  did  not  know  that  I  was  near  him.  He  was 
ariired  with  his  rifle.  He  fired,  and  then  I  heard  a  horse  running 
away,  and  just  afterward  I  saw  him,  and  he  had  no  rider.  And 
Jeff  Rhodes  darted  out  of  the  bay,  and  I  saw  him  now  and  then 
lift  himself  above  the  bushes ;  and  'twas  over  his  head,  I  saw  a 
faint  smoke  rising,  and  it  hung  above  him  not  twenty  feet  high. 
And  it  grew  thicker,  and  soon  I  saw  the  shape  of  a  young  man 
in  the  smoke.  It  was  a  pale  face,  and  looking  very  monrnfiil, 
and  his  hands  were  drooping  down  at  first,  then  afterward  liTtdd. 
And  so  the  figure  rose  and  rose,  till  suddenly,  it  disappeared 
wholly  from  sipht." 
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*'  Gone  upward  1  Well  God  be  praised  the  soul  wam't  lost, 
thoagb  the  poor  human  was  murdered — took  all  of  a  sudden, 
without  a  minute  given  to  fall  upon  his  knees.  No  doubt, 
Nellj,  Jeff  Bhodes  did  a  cruel  murder  that  day,  but  'twas  a 
man,  not  an  angel,  Nelly,  that  he  murdered.  He  called  yon 
crazy,  child,  because  you  said  an  angel.  But  I  reckon  he  feels 
well  enough  that  you  are  knowing  to  his  murder  of  the  man ; 
and  sooner  than  you  should  tell  of  it,  Nelly,  he  will  murder  you. 
So  keep  away  from  him,  child.  He'll  be  the  death  of  you,  if  he 
can  get  a  chance  to  do  it  and  no  one  see.  So,  as  you  valley 
your  life  don't  go  among  his  gang  agin." 

"  But  Mat !  How  am  I  ever  to  get  him  from  their  snares  and 
dangers  if  I  do  not  go  among  them." 

"  Nelly,  my  child,  it's  not  in  you,  or  any  of  the  gift?  you've 
got,  to  git  that  poor  boy  out  of  their  clutches.  The  boy  is  weak 
and  has  a  nateral  hankering  after  temptation.  The  love  of  the 
sin  is  in  him.  That's  the  mischief.  The  devil's  got  a  place  in 
his  heart  where  he  hides  snug,  and  sends  out  his  p'ison  through 
all  the  heart.  It's  gradual,  but  it  works.  It's  slow,  but  mighty 
sure.  'Tain't  Jeff  Bhodes  only  that's  the  tempter.  It*8  the 
devil  in  his  own  heart." 

"  Oh !  mother,  mother,  but  this  is  too  terrible.  You  don't 
know  Mat,  He  always  listens  to  me.  He  acknowledges  it's 
true  what  I  tell  him,  and  when  I'm  with  him,  he'U  do  as  I  bid 
him.    Mat's  not  naturally  wicked." 

"  As  if  all  men  warn't  wicked.  He's  like  the  rest,  having  a 
mighty  great  hankering  after  sin.  He  knows  it  to  be  sin,  but 
the  sin's  too  sweet,  and  he  too  weak,  and  he  gives  in  to  the 
temptation.  He  keeps  up  smooth  talking  with  you,  sence 
you're  his  own  nateral  born  sister,  and  he  has  sense  enough,  and 
jist  feeling  enough  to  know  that  you  love  him  and  talk  for  hip 
good.  '  But  every  day  the  sin  gits  stronger,  and  the  soul  gits 
weaker,  and  your  words  are  jist  so  much  wind,  flying  here 
and  there,  and  never  moving  him  one  side  or  t'other.  In  a 
leetle  time,  Nelly  dear,  he  won't  listen  to  you  at  all.  The 
greedy  after  gould,  and  the  thirsty  after  blood's,  both  growing 
upon  him,  and  in  Jeff  Bhodes's  hands,  he'll  be  mighty  soon  jist 
sich  a  scholerd  as  his  master.  Oh!  tell  me  nothing,  Nolly 
Floyd,  of  Mat  Floyd.     Nothing  that  you  kin  do  kin  save  him 
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}  f  o's  cfisy  to  hear,  perhaps,  bat  hard  to  hold.  Ef  70H  enn  skear 
him  off  from  Rhodes,  that's  your  only  chaince.  The  boj^  on- 
happily  km  be  skeavcd,  bat  he  kain't  be  palavered." 

"But  snrelj,  mother,  the  dreadful  appearance  diat  I  have 
seen — the  gallows  and  the  halter;  sordy  that  if  a  picture  to 
fn^ht  him  from  his  path." 

"Does  it." 

*'  Yes!    He  f^ds  it,  fears  it,  trembles  at  it,  and— -betieyeait" 

'^  Spose !  And  jest  as  yonr  back's  turned  he  fbrgits  il  all. 
Jeff  Rhodes  puts  his  finger  to  his  eye,  and  roars  with  laughter 
as  if  to  split.  And  Mat's  satisfied  th^t  hia  sist^  dreom'd  it  only 
and  seed  it  in  her  ^ream,  and  that  his  sister's  only  a  erasy  fool 
with  her  inventions.  And  he's  glad  to  believe  you're  crasey,  fbr 
if  he  didtt't>  he^d  be  worried.  And  he  don*t  like  to  thi&k  of 
the  danger.  And  he's  too  well  pleased  to  be  all  the  l^tne  think- 
ing of  the  temptation.  T  reckon  you  kin  skear  him  jeet  while 
you're  a«talking  to  him  by  yourself;  ftw,  sartinly,  it's  a  most 
terrible  vision  for  mortal  eye  to  see— a  woman's  eye,  too— to 
see  an  own  dear  brother  going  to  the  gallows,  dragged  op  and 
swung  off,  and — Lord  f  Lord  !  it's  a  most  «wsome  gift  that  of 
your'n !  a  most  awful  gift.  And  you've  seen  that  murderous 
vision  more  than  once  V* 

**  Twice,  thrice,  many  times.    I  know  not  how  many." 

"  And  always  in  the  daytime,  yon  say  t" 

"Yes!  always!" 

**  And  always  jest  in  the  same  sort  of  place  V* 

'"Yes!  I  should  know  it  were  I  to  see  H  a  hundred  yeass 
hence  —  a  dark  wood -^  all  pines — except  on  the  edge  of  tbe 
bay,  and  that's  of  thick  undergrowth.  There's  a  creek  near, 
and  a  boat,  and — oh  !  me,  there  it  is  now— it  rises  before  me 
as  I  speak.  I  see  it  all.  There  is  a  crowd  of  men.  They 
drag  him  off.  It  is  a  British  officer  that  commands— a  captain^ 
but  I  can  not  see  his  face — I  never  see  his  face.  Why  don't 
I  see  that  officer's  face,  mother !  Ah  !  ah  !  They  draw  him 
up — he  swings.  Oh !  mother,  mother,  it  is  over — it  is  gone  ! 
All  is  dark,  dark,  dark !" 

And  she  bnried  her  face  in  the  pillow,  sobbing  with  terrot, 
while  the  old  woman  wraps  her  withered  arms  about  hen  And 
draws  her  up  tenderly  to  her  bosom. 
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**  It's  the  tfain^  working  in  your  mind,  Nelly  dear ;  I  reckon 
it  was  a  dream  first  time  you  saw  it,  and  a'terward  it  worked  in 
your  brain,  till  the  vision  seemed  to  rise  before  your  sight,  just 
as  you  had  seen  it  in  yonr  dreams.  You  see,  now,  it  appears  to 
yott  this  time  at  night  'Taiu't  with  yonr  natural  eyes  that  you 
seed  anything  here,  for  all's  dark  as  pitch.  There  ain't  the  sign 
ef  a  spark  in  the  chimney.  It's  in  your  brain,  Nelly  dear,  that 
the  thing  is  working.  It  comes  from  too  much  thinking  upon 
k,  Nefly,  and—" 

"  I  don't  know,  moth^— -I  don't  know  1  It  seems  to  stand 
oat  clear  before  my  eyes.  All  stands  out  distinctly  —  the  scene 
—-the  soldiers — all  are  soldiers — all  are  visible  —  clear  to  my 
agbt — as  if  they  were  living  and  acting  in  the  broad  daylight 
I  aee  their  faces  too,  Ned's  face,  and  all  buf  ane.  The  officer's 
£ice  I  can't  see.  His  back  is  always  to  me.  I  watch  with  all 
my  eyes  to  see ;  for  there  is  something  about  his  figure  that  I 
aeem  to  know.  He's  in  rich  green  uniform,  and  he's  tall  and 
slender.  He's  young — that  I'm  sure  I  But  I  can't,  with  all 
my  trying,  and  praying,  get  a  sight  of  his  face.  He's  looking 
at  Mat,  and  Mat  looks  at  him  very  fearful !  And  I  can  see  the 
officer  lift  his  hand  and  wave  him  off,  and  turn  away,  and  go 
oC  while  the  sddiers  hale  my  poor  brother  to  the  tree.  And 
then  all's  dark,  dark  and  horrible." 

**  That's  all  mighty  curious.  It's  curious  that  you  kain't  see 
tlie  face  of  the  commanding  officer ;  and  it's  curious  that  Mat 
•hould  he  hung  up  by  the  British,  when  he's  up<m  their  nde." 

**  Ah !  mother,  thud's  the  worst  of  it  So  long  at  M^t  keeps 
with  Jeff  Bhodes  he's  on  no  side-*" 

<« Yes-* the  old  devil!"  exclaimed  the  aged  woman  vehe- 
mently. "  If  the  boy  ain't  got  away  from  sich  a  leader,  he 
stands  a  chaince  of  being  run  up  by  all  parties,  red-coats  and 
Mne,  any  one  that  first  catches  him  at  his  tricks." 

**  And  whafs  to  be  done,  mother  1" 

"  What  kin  be  done,  child,  by  two  sich  poor  creatures  as  we  I 
I*m  too  old,  and  you  too  young,  and  we're  both  women.  Ef 
'twas  safe  for  you  to  be  in  Jeff  Ehodes'  camp,  even  for  a  min- 
ute, I'd  say,  go,  and  try  your  best !  But  it's  not  safe.  Ef  Jeff 
Bhodes  knows  that  you  seed  him  murder  a  man,  he'll  bo  sure  to 
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murder  you,  the  very  first  chaince !  You  kain't  go  to  bis  camp, 
Nelly." 

"  But  I  must  try  and  save  Mat,  mother." 

•*  In  coui-se,  ef  you  kin !  But,  Nelly,  child,  ef  you  air  to  go 
to  Jeff  Khodes's  camp,  see  that  he  never  knows  of  it.  You're 
quick  to  move,  and  keen  to  see,  and  kin  ride  fast,  and  steal 
about  softly ;  and  you'll  hav'  to  prac/we  all  your  cunning,  to  see 
Mat  onbeknowing  to  Jeff  Rhodes,  and  the  others  in  camp. 
You  kin  no  more  trust  one  than  t'other.  You  kin  no  more  trust 
Molly  Rhodes — though  she's  your  hafe-sister— than  you  kin 
trust  Jeff.  She'd  whine  about  you  for  awhile,  ef  anything  hap- 
pened to  you,  but  she'd  never  eat  one  bit  the  less  that  night,  of 
her  'lowancc.  The  bacon  and  hoecake  would  set  as  light  upon 
her  stomach,  Nelly,  though  she  made  a  supper-table  of  your 
coffin,  as  it  ever  did  at  any  supper  in  her  life.  She's  as  cold  as 
a  snake  in  December,  and  jist  as  Ml  of  p'ison.  And  the  fel- 
lows Jeff  Rhodes  has  got  about  him — Nat  Rhodes,  and  the 
rest — they're  all  jist  so  many  tools  of  the  devU,  all  greased 
and  sharpened,  and  ready  for  use,  in  his  hands,  whenever  he's 
wanting  to  cut  a  throat  or  pick  a  pocket ;  and  when  is  he  not 
wanting  them  for  some  sich  business  ?  Better  never  let  any  one 
of  'em  set  eyes  upon  you  ef  you  goes  to  their  camp.  Better 
never  go  at  all." 

"And  leave  poor  Mat  to  his  doom — his  danger!" 

"  What  God  writes  in  the  sky,  my  child,  is  law  for  airth ;  and 
it  will  sartinly  come  to  pass.  Ef  it's  showd  you  that  Mat  Floyd 
is  under  doom  and  sentence,  I  reckon  'twon't  be  anything  that 
you  kin  say,  or  do,  that'll  save  him.  And  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  devil  is  a  writing  his  law  upon  the  boy's  heart,  then, 
I  reckon,  the  thing's  past  all  disputing." 

'*  I  will  try  for  him,  mother,  though  there  were  a  thousand 
devils !"  exclaimed  the  wild  girl  with  sudden  energy.  "  I  have 
rescued  him  this  night  already  from  the  gallows !  I  will  save 
him  again.     He  shall  not  perish  in  his  sins !" 

"  It's  a  brave  sperrit,  child,  and  a  good ;  and  may  the  blessed 
Lord  help  you  in  what  you  hopes  to  do." 

**  He  will !  he  will !  But  enough  to-night,  mother.  I  must 
try  and  sleep  now." 

"  I  reckon  you  needs  it,  child.    God  bless  your  sleep,  and 
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protect  your  waking.  Sleep,  ef  yon  kid.  'Tain't  much  of  this 
nigbt  that's  left  you  for  sleeping,  and  I  reckon  there  won't  be 
mnch  sleep  for  my  old  eyes  now,  sence  you've  set  my  old  brains 
so  bard  to  working.    But  I'll  sbet  up,  and  let  you  sleep." 

The  nigbt,  in  truth,  was  very  nearly  gone,  and  the  hovel  lay 
in  sOence  till  the  dawn.  Witb  the  first  streak  of  day,  indicated 
by  the  shrill  clarion  of  one  long-legged  rooster  in  the  fowl-yard, 
the  old  woman  silently  arose,  and  proceeded  to  her  customary 
exercises.  But  Nelly  Floyd  slept  on — softly  and  it  might  be 
sweetly — but  the  grandame  every  now  and  then  detected  a 
faint  moaning  escaping  through  her  parted  lips,  as  of  a  sorrow- 
that  still  kept  wakeful— such  a  moaning  as  lapses  over  the  sei^ 
after  a  storm  I 
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OHAPTEE  IX. 

A  VISIT  FROM   MAKION'e  MBH. 

With  dawn,  as  we  have  said*  good  Mother  Ford  was  stirring, 
but  Nelly  slept  on  till  after  sunrise ;  then  she  waked,  started 
up,  made  her  toilet  hastily,  said  her  prayers,  and  joined  the 
old  woman  cheerfully  at  the  duties  of  the  little  household.  A 
simple  breakfast  of  hominy  and  milk  sufficed,  and  amply  satis- 
fied the  appetites  of  both.  During  the  day  Nelly  worked  and 
weeded  in  the  garden,  or  took  a  turn  at  spinning-wheel  or  loom, 
and  wrought  industriously,  if  not  as  dextrously  as  she  might 
have  done  had  her  book-learning  been  less.  But  working  cheer- 
fully, what  she  did  was  well  done,  and  the  manner  of  doing  it 
sweetened  the  performance  to  herself  and  t'lka  old  lady.  And 
so,  the  day  passed  in  simple  toils  of  the  household ;  the  loom, 
the  garden,  and  in  friendly  and  loving  talk  between  the  two ; 
the  inequality  of  their  years  causing  no  inequality  of  temper. 
They  could  find  companionship  for  each  other,  though,  liko  the 
pair  described  by  Wordsworth: — "One  was  seventeen,  the 
other  seventy-two." 

And  again  came  the  serious  talk  of  evening ;  serious,  accord- 
ing with  the  soberness  of  the  night,  the  silence,  the  loneliness 
of  their  homes  and  fortunes,  and  the  gloomy  strife  which  raged 
throughout  the  country.  Serious,  according  with  tlie  mutuai 
earnestness  of  their  minds,  and  the  deep,  wild,  spiritual  intCLUty 
which  worked  in  that  of  the  younger.  Again,  .ill  a  Ata  hour 
did  they  brood  in  discourse  over  those  weii'd  topics  which  bot^ 
of  them  may  have  ioved  too  well. 

Another  day  of  hcuse'no'id  work  followed — another  night  of 
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dreamy  discourse  and  revery ;  and  then  the  wOd  Arab  restless- 
ness of  Nelly  Floyd  prevailed. 

'^^  I  nmst  go  forth,  mother.  I  mast  seek  after  Mat  I  feel  so 
uneasy  about  him." 

Poor  Mat  I  little  did  he  trouble  himself  with  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  his  sister — little  did  he  value  those  sympathies 
which  kept  her  restlessly  brooding  over  his  fortunes  and  con- 
dition. He  is  to  bo  pitied  surely ;  but  there  is  good  reason  why 
ho  should  be  flogged  also.  We  may  sorrow  over  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  offender,  but  be  sure  to  use  the  hickory  mean- 
while. 

When  Nelly  declared  her  purpose  to  go  forth,  Mother  Ford, 
though  regretting  the  determination,  did  not  argue  against  it 
She  knew  that  arguments,  after  all,  really  tell  only  upon  the 
willing  mind  —  the  willingness  constituting  that  modicum  of 
faith  which  is  the  inclining  ear  to  wisdom.  But,  though  she 
urged  nothing  to  prevent  or  discourage  the  girl,  she  was  yet 
particularly  full  in  her  cautions  to  her  not  to  trust  herself  alone 
within  reach  of  Jeff  Rhodes — not  to  trust  herself  in  his  eye- 
sight, if  it  were  possible  to  avoid  it.  And  the  girl  promised. 
Galling  up  Aggy,  and  kissing  the  good  mother,  she  soon  had 
her  beast  saddled  and  bridled,  and  was  cantering  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  camp  where  she  had  left  the  faction  of  Bhodes 
on  the  night  of  her  brother's  rescue.  Very  anxiously  did  the 
ancient  dame  look  after  her  departing  form. 

With  night  she  returned,  anxious,  excited,  with  a  budget  ftill 
of  news.  Bhodes  was  gone  with  all  his  party,  leaving  no  clues 
to  his  fli^t ;  and  the  whole  country,  along  the  lower  side  of  the 
Cawcaw,  was  fiiU  of  soldiers.  Orangebiu'g  was  full  of  soldiers — 
the  British.  The  great  Lord  Itawdon  was  there,  with  his  three 
thousand  men ;  and,  hovering  about  like  vultures,  greedy  for 
the  prey,  were  the  wild  forayers  of  Marion  and  Sumter,  and  the 
tiim  legion  of  Lee,  and  the  rough  war-dogs  of  a  score  of  other 
**  captains,  and  colonels,  and  men-at-arms,"  and  a  strong  array 
of  the  continentals  under  Greene. 

Nelly  Floyd  was  quite  a  woodman,  and  knew  "  how  to  work 
a  traverse"  with  any  scout  in  the  two  armies.  She  had  picked 
her  way  from  point  to  point,  until  she  gathered  up  all  the  intel- 
ligence which  we  here  sum  up  in  a  paragraph  ;  to  say  nothing 
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of  a  tliousaud  details  besides,  wliicL,  interesting  enough  to  good 
Mother  Ford,  will  hardly  compensate  our  readers. 

Hero  was  a  new  subject  to  keep  the  pair  wakeful  again  that 
night  War  and  its  glories ;  war  and  its  miseries !  Of  course, 
a  battle  was  confidently  expected  :  and  how  many  poor,  weep- 
ing mothers  were  to  be  left  childless ;  how  many  wives  made 
widows;  how  many  homes  made  desolate;  how  many  noble 
spirits  violently  freed,  in  storm,  and  wrath,  and  torture,  from 
the  goodly  frames  of  beautiful  mortality  in  which  they  now 
walk  the  earth  in  strength  and  authority !  "  How  few  shall 
part . . .  where  many  meet !"  And  with  whom  is  the  triumph 
to  remain  ?  And  what  is  to  follow  to  the  poor  country,  already 
filled  with  widows  and  orphans,  from  that  threatened  shock  of 
battle  ? 

It  was  of  such  topics  that  these  two  feeble  women  conversed 
that  night,  expecting  every  moment  to  hear  the  cannon. 

But,  ever  and  anon,  Nelly  wound  up  her  meditations  with  the 
one  burden  of  her  individual  fear. 

"And  where,  ob,  where  can  Mat  be  all  this  while?" 

"  Well,  ef  he's  with  Jeff  Rhodes,  Nelly,  you  may  be  sure  he 
ain't  in  the  ranks  of  the  red-coats  or  the  blue.  Jeff  Rhodes  is  a 
robber  and  a  murderer,  not  a  fighting  sodger.  He  valleys  his  car- 
cass too  well  to  resk  anything.  He's  only  good  for  skulking  and 
shooting  down  onsuspecting  travellers  from  behind  the  bush.'* 

"  I  shouldn't  so  much  mind  it,  mother,  if  Mat  was  in  the 
army." 

"  No,  indeed !  I  wish  I  had  twenty  sons  to  march  up  to  the 
Swamp-Fox.  Is  it  death  that's  the  danger?  Why,  Nelly, 
that's  every  human  man's  danger —  what  every  child  that's  bom 
has  to  ondergo;  and  the  question  is  about  the  teat/  one  dies  — - 
whether  he  dies  decently,  like  a  human  Christian,  doing  open, 
broad-daylight  actions,  that  he  ain't  ashamed  or  afraid  of,  or 
dying  in  a  ditch,  like  a  hog,  or  in  the  halter,  like  a  dog !  It's 
the  difference  in  the  dying,  a'ter  all,  Nelly,  that  makes  the 
danger.  Ef  I  had  a  son,  I'd  see  him  carried  to  the  grave  with- 
out so  much  as  whimpering,  ef  so  be  his  cappin  could  say  — 
*  Mother  Ford,  your  boy  did  his  duty,  like  a  free-born  white 
man,  and  took  his  wounds  all  of  'em  in  front,  fighting  for  hia 
country's  sile  !*     Oh,  Nelly,  I'd  ha'  gone  on  my  knees  to  Mat, 
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OQnaienl  aa  'twould  be  for  «n  old  woman  like  me  to  crook  a 
yhkt  to  a  boy  like  that,  ef  so  be  I  could  ha'  got  him  to  j'iue 
rhompton's  rigimeDt,  when  they  was  a-reemiting  about  here  m 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  But  'twas  even  jest  then  that  Nat 
2hodo8  married  Molly  Floyd,  and  so  they  all  got  hold  of  poor 
Mat  together,  and  he'll  hear  to  nothing  now  that  either  you  or 
I  ean  say." 

^  Oh,  mother,  if  it  should  happen  to  him  as  1  have  seen  ! — " 

"  Ilev'  you  seen  that  thing  agin  to-day  ?" 

"No,  not  to-day." 

**  It's  in  your  mind  only.  It's  bekaise  you  think  so  mueh 
about  it.  Weed  it  out  Jest  stay  here,  working  with  me,  or 
a(»t  working— -jest  as  you  please — though  work's  the  first 
way  to  begin  a^^aving  sinners,  and  it's  best  for  every  heai*t  and 
homan  ef  they  will  work.  But  never  mind  the  work :  jest  you 
stay  with  the  old  woman,  Nelly ;  and  let  them  that  won't  stay 
to  hear  the  prayers  of  sister  and  friend,  go  where— the  Lord 
will  provide  as  he  pleases !  He'll  be  sure  to  do  his  will,  a'ter 
all !" 

Nelly  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

**  Well,  you'll  hev'  to  stay  ontil  the  country's  clear  of  these 
sodgers." 

**  Hark,  mother !  do  you  hear  ?  It  is  the  tramp  of  horsemen, 
riding  briskly." 

^'Ah,  youVe  got  mighty  keen  young  ears!  I  don't  hear 
nothing." 

"  Now  !  don't  you  hear  them  now  f 

"Elf  you  tell  me,  I  reckon  I  will  hear  a'ter  a  while.  But— 
sore  enough,  Nelly,  I  do  hear." 

"  Shall  1  throw  water  on  the  fire,  mother  7" 

••  For  what,  Nelly  ?  What  hev'  we  to  fear  T  That  would  be 
a  needcessity,  pi*ehaps,  in  Jeff  Bhodes's  camp ;  but  here,  Nelly, 
look  at  the  plunder  that's  to  be  had — to  say  nothing  of  the  old 
woman's  curses,  kiyered  up  in  prayers!  No! — let  the  light- 
wood  blaze !" 

And,  with  the  words,  she  threw  a  fresh  brand  into  the  fire. 

In  another  moment,  the  hovel  was  surrounded  by  armed 
troopers,  and  a  firm  but  not  violent  rapping  at  the  door  de 
niaaded  that  it  should  be  opened. 
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The  old  woman  tbrew  it  wide  instantly,  and  a  group  of  troTp- 
ers»  three  or  fonr,  entered.  Two  of  these  were  officers.  The 
lightwood  blaze  showed  them  distinctly  to  the  eje  in  e^Twy 
lineament.  It  revealed  to  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  tall>  erect 
form  of  the  aged  woman,  with  an  eye  as  calm  as  if  the  soul  which 
it  represented  never  entertained  one  fearful  emotion.  The 
young  girl  stood  a  little  behind  her,  but  on  one  side,  so  that  she 
was  visible  to  the  officers  at  the  same  time.  They  removed 
their  caps  as  they  discovered  the  two  females. 

"  Marion's  men !"  quoth  the  old  woman,  soUo  voce,  to  Nelly. 
She  knew  the  uniform. 

The  officers  did  not  delay  to  make  their  business  known. 

"  I  am  an  intruder,  madam,*'  said  the  person  in  command, 
^  but  I  would  not  be  an  offender ;  and  I  must  plead  a  very 
anxious  duty  in  justification  of  myself  for  thus  trespasdng  upon 
your  privacy  at  this  imseasonable  hour." 

**  Well,  the  sight  of  Marion's  men  is  always  a  welcome  one  to 
the  eyes  of  Jane  Ford,  gentiemen.  I'm  very  glad  to  see  yoo. 
Won't  you  set  down  ?  This  is  my  adopted  darter,  Ellen  Floyd, 
gentlemen.  Mout  I  hev'  the  pleasure,  sir,  of  knowing  your 
name?" 

**  My  name  is  Smcliur,  madam.  This  gentleman  is  Captain 
St.  Julien,  of  the  brigade  of  General  Marion." 

"  I've  hearn  of  you  both,  I  reckon.  But  won't  you  set  down, 
gentlemen  ?" 

The  two  officers  readily  took  the  seats  indicated,  one  ^f  them 
waving  his  hand  to  the  two  privates  who  had  followed  them 
into  the  house,  who  took  the  hint,  and  immediately  withdrew. 

"  I've  hearn .  of  you  .both,  I  reckon,"  resumed  the  old  lady. 
"Air  you  the  son  of  old  Colonel  Sinclair — the  one  that  they 
calls  *  the  baron* — that  lives  below  somewhar  ?" 

•'  I  have  that  honor,  Mrs.  Ford." 

*'  Well,  I  seed  him  once,  the  time  of  Grant  and  Middleton,  in 
the  Cherokee  war.  I  seed  them  mustering  on  the  Congarees. 
I'm  an  old  woman,  gentlemen,  and  hev'  seen  enough  of  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,  by  this  time.  But  the  sodgers  of  liberty, 
lightmg  for  the  sile,  air  always  welcome  to  these  old  eyes." 

<' We  thank  you  for  the  compliment,"  said  Colonel  Sinclair; 
'*  and  only  regret  that  your  sentiments,  Mrs.  Ford,  are  not  thaio 
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of  all  the  firee-sonled  ^  omen  of  the  conntrj.  Had  thej  beeiii 
my  dear  madam,  the  war  would  have  ceased  long  before  it  ever 
penetrated  oar  little  state." 

**  Well,  I  reckon  it  will  cease  afore  long,  and  in  a  way  to 
make  joa  young  sodgers  of  liberty  proud  of  it  I'm  mighty 
f^ad  to  know  that  Qineral  Marion  has  so  many  fine  officers.  I 
only  wish  I  had  a  dozen  sons  to  send  with  yon." 

^  I  wish  you  had  fifty,  my  dear  madam,  all  warmed  with 
your  own  noble  sentiments.  But,  however  pleased  to  converse 
with  yon,  I  must  not  suffer  myself  to  trespass.  I  am  now  on  a 
mission  of  great  uneasiness  and  apprehension — in  search  of 
two  ladies,  who  were  left  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  Rhodes 
mfll,  in  the  Oawcaw  swamp,  two  days  ago,  by  a  detachment  of 
my  command,  while  it  encountered  a  body  of  the  Florida  refu- 
gees.  The  refugees  were  dispersed ;  but  when  our  troop  re- 
turned to  seek  for  the  carriage  with  the  ladies,  it  was  gone,  and 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  any  traces  of  their  route. 
Finding  an  old  neighborhood  road  out  in  this  direction,  with 
mariu  of  wheels,  we  have  pursued  it  in  search,  and  it  brought 
us  here.  Our  purpose  is  simply  to  know  if  you  can  give  us  any 
information  in  respect  to  these  ladies.  Have  they  boon  here— 
hare  you  seen  or  heard  of  them  V* 

We  are  in  possesiBion  of  facts  of  which  neither  Mother  Ford 
nor  Nelly  Floyd  had  any  knowledge,  and  their  mutual  wonder 
soon  satisfied  the  visiters  that  their  inquiry  was  vain  in  this 
quarter.  They  received  the  unsatisfactory  answers  with  droop- 
ing beads  and  anguished  faces. 

They  hurried  their  departure.  They  had  nothing  more  to 
hear.  But  their  leavetaking,  like  their  approach,  was  consid« 
erate  and  respectful :  and,  when  they  had  gone  a  few  minutes 
from  the  hut,  a  dragoon  returned  from  the  troop — now  mus- 
tered without  the  enclosure — and,  placing  a  sack  in  a  corner 
of  the  hovel,  said  that  it  had  been  sent  by  Colonel  Sinclair  for 
Mrs.  Ford.    The  sack  contained  meal,  bacon,  and  potatoes. 

A  chapter  might  be  written,  of  great  and  instructive  interest* 

elncidating  the  peculiarity  of  the  warfare  of  the  Revolution,  as 

f  conducted  by  the  southern  partisans.     Hifitoriftns  toll  you  that 

the  men  of  Marion  and  Sumter  went  and  came  at  pleasure.   The 

1  practice  was  inseparable  from  the  necessities  of  the  country 
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I  The  soldiers  were  all  fanners,  interested  necessarily  m  tlie  do 
mestic  progress,  and  required  to  see,  at  certain  periods,  to  tlieii 
families  and  agricultural  interests — to  the  season  of  planting, 
and  of  harvest,  especially — to  the  proper  regulation  of  the  labor 
0?  herds  of  half-savage  Africans,  new  to  the  country,  ignorant 
of  the  work  required  at  their  hands,  and  only  half  subordinated 
to  authority.  When,  too,  it  is  understood  that  the  country  was 
perpetually  traversed  by  foreign  refhgees,  having  no  families,  no 
responsibilities  to  society,  and  seeking  plunder  only,  it  will  not 
be  thought  surprising  if  the  partisans,  having  done  a  severe 
duty  of  three  months  at  a  spell,  found  it  necessary  to  hun-y 
home  to  see  that  the  homestead  was  kept  in  order,  and  made  as 
secure  and  prosperous  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  The  result  was, 
that  the  agriculture  of  the  country  was  measurably  sustained, 
yeven  while  the  war  raged  in  every  section.  It  was  from  the 
(fertile  fields  of  Carolina  that  the  British  and  American  armies, 
die  loyalists  and  the  whigs,  in  the  two  Garolinas  and  Georgia, 
were  chiefly  fed  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war.  The 
partisans,  in  this  way,  were  enabled  to  share  their  food  with 
ihe  destitute  and  suffering ;  and  rarely  did  they  leave  camp 
without  carrying  with  them  some  creature-comforts  with  which 
they  could  make  glad,  while  passing,  the  wretched  widow  and 
^er  famishing  flock,  in  some  lonely  habitations.  It  was  thus 
rtiat  Sinclair  was  enabled  to  tender  to  Mother  Ford  the  little 
sack  of  supplies,  which  the  old  woman  as  gratefully  accepted. 

"  They're  the  true  sons  of  the  sile,  Nelly.  Oh  !  Lord,  that 
we  had  a  million  jest  like  'em.  Oh !  Nelly,  if  that  foolish 
brother  of  your'n,  was  only  in  that  squad,  under  them  officers ! 
Then,  it  mout  be  that  he  would  be  in  danger  of  death,  but 
therd  wouldn't  be  any  shame  in  it,  Nelly." 

Poor  Nelly  sighed  pitifully.     She  had  no  other  answer. 

"  And  to  think  how  they  drooped,  both  the  officers,  when  I 
could  tell  'em  nothing  of  them  ladies !  It's  mighty  curious  too, 
Nelly,  that  they  should  hev'  disappeared  jest  about  Rhodes*e 
mill— below  it,  he  said,  about  a  mile  or  so !  Why,  Nelly,  that 
was  jest  about  the  place  where  old  Rhodes  had  Ait  camp,  a*ter 
you  got  Mat  out  of  Lem  Watkins'  claws.'^ 

"  Yes !"  SMd  the  gurl  ftintly. 

'  And  the  troopers  Jit  with  Lem  Watkins,  jest  the  day  a'ter» 
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and  driv'  'em  across  the  swamp !    Wdl,  old  Rhodes  saw  it  all 

NeUy." 

NeHj  admitted  tbe  probability. 

"  And  he's  carried  off  the  carriage  and  the  two  poor  ladiesb 
an  for  plundering ;  and,  oh !  Lord  forgive  the  thought,  but  likely 
for  murdering  too  •" 

''Oh!  no!  no!  ''.o  not  say  it,  mother:  do  not  say  it!  Mat 
would  never  consent  to  any  murder !" 

"  Ghildy  child !  There's  few  people  that  will  rob  on  the  high- 
way Uiat  won't  murder  on  the  highway !  That  old  villain 
Rhodes  will  do  it — and  he'll  egg  Mat  on  till  he's  done  the  deed 
afore  he  knows  what  he's  a-doing." 

"Mother,  mother,  I  must  go,"  cried  the  girl  passionately. 
"Ijwo^go!" 

«  Go?— Where  r 

"To  seek  after  these  ladies^to  seek  after  Mat— to  bring 
him  away  from  Rhodes — to  save  him,  and  the  ladies  if  I  can." 

"  Yon  don't  budge  a  peg  to-night,  child,"  answered  the  old 
woman  firmly.  **  The  troopers  are  about — Marion's  men — and 
old  Rhodes  will  lie  close.  He  knows  them  too  well.  No !  let 
the  night  pass,  and  see  what  good  counsels  will  come  to  you  firom 
God  to-night.  Qit  the  good  book,  Nelly,  and  read  me  something 
from  its  blessed  pages." 

The  girl  rose  up  meekly  from  the  couch  on  which  she  had 
thrown  herself,  with  a  sobbing  moan,  a  moment  before;  sat 
down  on  the  floor  beside  the  fire,  with  the  volume  in  her  lap, 
and  read  several  chapters  from  the  New  Testament :  the  old 
woman  occasionally  flinging  a  fresh  brand  upon  the  blaze,  but 
m  no  other  way  disturbing  the  progress  of  the  reader. 

"  The  Lord  be  praised  for  all  hia  marcies.  We  §^ts  no  re- 
.tgion  now  except  what  he  gives  us,  and  I  feel  jest  as  good  a'ter 
Learing  you  read  out  of  that  blessed  book,  as  ef  I  had  been  a 
listening  to  the  best  sarment  in  the  world.  He's  fed  us  to-night 
both  mouth  and  ears.  In  the  heart  and  in  the  body.  It's  a 
blessing,  I  feel,  to  see  them  offsers  and  men  of  Marion  to-night. 
I  wish  there  was  a  hundred  million  of  'em.  May  the  Lord  be 
with  them,  and  help  fight  their  battles.  Let's  pray  now,  Nelly. 
I  feel  all  over  softened  for  prayer." 

They  knelt  and  prayed  together— the  Lord's  prayer  only— 
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but  they  muBed  other  unspoken  adjiu'ations  for  which  neithei 
had  any  proper  form  in  words. 

And  then  thej  slept,  and  the  shadow  of  Ood  rested  on  the 
houae,  and  the  hours  swept  by  peacefully  over  it,  and  the  two 
woke  refreshed  at  sunrise. — But  Nelly's  maditations  had  not 
changed  her  purpose.  The  moment  breakfast  was  over,  she 
called  up  Aggy,  and  rode  forth  upon  her  scouting  expedition 
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CHAPTER   X. 

eLIMPSBS  OF  CAPTIVITY. 

Mbanwhilb,  Jeff  Rhodes  with  his  gang,  and  their  captives, 
pmoed  their  way  down  the  country,  with  a  caution  and  confi- 
^ienee,  the  due  result  of  their  knowledge  of  the  perils  of  the  re- 
gion, the  prise  which  they  carried,  and  the  skill  and  experience 
they  had  acquired  in  the  practice  of  the  scout  One  or  other 
of  the  party  rode  constantly  beside  the  ancient  negro,  Cato,  who 
was  compelled  to  continue  as  the  coachman,  without  being  aU 
lowed  to  make  any  comment  or  question  of  the  route  which  he 
pursued.  The  old  fellow  was  by  no  means  quieted  to  submis- 
sion by  the  rough  handling  which  the  robbers  had  already  shown 
him,  and  from  which  he  was  only  rescued  by  the  timely  inters 
position  of  his  young  mistress.  He  was  very  much  inclined  to 
assert  his  own  and  the  independence  of  the  ladies  whom  he 
served;  and  many  a  sharp  response,  from  his  saucy  tongue, 
aroused  the  outlaws  to  a  momentary  show  of  sharp  penalties  in 
store.  But  of  these,  Oato  would  have  taken  no  heed — in  fact, 
he  would  have  relished  nothing  better  than  an  encounter, 
a  rtmtrancet  with  any  or  all  of  the  gang,  and  without  regard  to 
the  inequality  of  forces,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unceasing 
watchfulness  of  his  mistress,  and  the  stem  authority  which  she 
continued  to  exercise  over  him.  Denied  to  speak  or  to  fight,  the 
grey  head  of  the  veteran  coachman  kept  up  a  frequent  motion, 
bobbing  defiance  from  side  to  side,  as  the  outlaws  severally  ap- 
peared on  this  or  that  side  of  the  carriage.  He  submitted  very 
sulkily,  and  continued  to  drive  on,  through  the  woods,  or  along 
very  obscure  roads,  until  night  had  fairly  settled  down.  Then, 
one  of  the  outlaws  jumped  upon  the  box,  pushed  the  old  fellow 
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aside  and  took  the  whip  mto  hb  own  hands.  They  drore  slow* 
I7,  feeling  their  way  all  the  while,  and  occasionally  scraping 
against  the  pine-trees,  or  settling  suddenly  in  some  hog  or  hol- 
low of  the  way,  until  about  midnight,  when  the  vehicle  was  sud- 
denly halted  before  an  obscure  settlement,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  rude  log-houses,  not  unlike  the  one  of  good  Mother  Ford. 

The  suddenness  of  the  stop  caused  the  young  lady,  who  had 
been  sleeping  on  her  mother's  shoulder,  to  start  up  in  alarm. 

"  What's  the  matter,  mother  I" 

"  Nothing,  my  child.    The  carriage  has  only  stopped.    Here 
seems  to  be  a  settlement,  such  as  it  is.    Here  are  loghonses 
^ancy." 

The  girl  looked  out  with  a  shudder. 

*'  It's  a  dismal  looking  place,  mother.*' 

And  so  it  was.  The  pine  woods  were  almost  as  dense  as  in 
the  original  forest.  There  were  no  fences.  The  rude  huts 
stood  under  great  shadowing  trees  that  frowned  them  into  utter 
insignificance.  The  starlight  could  only  very  ^intly  penetrate 
the  enclosure,  and  the  dwellings  themselves  seemed  to  have  no 
lights.  A  moment  after,  however,  the  barking  of  a  dog  was 
beard,  and  then  a  hmt  gleam,  from  one  of  the  nearest  of  the 
hovels,  announced  the  inmate  to  be  in  motion.  The  door  was 
soon  thrown  open,  and  a  hoarse  voice  cried  out  :*- 

"  HeUo !     Is  it  you,  Rhodes  f 

"  Ay !  ay !  all  right" 

The  next  moment  Bhodes  was  at  the  carriage  door,  which  h% 
opened  with  a  profound  obeisence ;  and,  with  a  voice'  rendered 
«8  soft  and  insinuating  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  it,  the 
old  ruffian  said  : — 

"  I'll  thank  you,  respectable  ma'am,  to  git  out  now,  you  and 
ihe  young  lady.  I  reckon  yon  must  be  pretty  nigh  tired  down, 
you  and  the  beautiful  young  madam.  We've  had  to  ride  far,  to 
put  you  out  of  harm's  way ;  for,  you  see,  the  whole  country's 
now  alive  with  sodgers,  and  a  sorry  chaince  you'd  have,  you 
two  poor  lonesome  ladies,  a  meeting  with  any  of  them  wild  ri- 
ders of  Sumter  and  Marion.  Now,  here,  you're  safe,  till  we  kin 
find  out  your  friends  and  fkmily,  and  let  *em  know  where  they 
kin  look  fbr  you.  This  is  the  most  snuggest  hiding-place  in 
all  tiiesQ  parts.    It's  called  Gat  Gomer,  and  I  reckon  if  puss 
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kBow*d  aU  abo«t  it»  she'd  like  uo  better  bole  to  creep  inta 
Fleese  j<m,  now,  ma'anu  to  let  me  belp  yon  oni  of  tbe  ooaeh. 
It's  bard  drj  airtb  tbat  we  stand  upon." 

**  I  thank  jon,  sir,  but  need  no  help,"  returned  the  elder  lady, 
preparing  to  alight  ^  Gome,  Bertha,  my  child,  we  can  do  no 
better." 

**  That's  the  nght  reason,  ma'am,"  responded  Rhodes,  **  and 
this  is  the  right  sort  of  place  to  he«r  to  reason.  It's  so  snng 
and  qniet,  that,  I  reckon,  ef  the  whole  of  the  ribbil  army  was 
a  marching  by,  they'd  never  stop  to  look  in,  and  ef  they  did, 
't  momt  be  they'd  find  nothing  to  make  'em  any  wiser." 

A  t(vdi  was  broQgfat  from  the  honse,  and  held  while  the  ladies 
alighted ;  and  they  discovered  that  the  man  bearing  it— a  stoat 
ruffian,  without  coat  or  cravat— *- was  wanting  a  leg.  The  lack 
was  supplied  by  a  stump  of  oak  or  hickory,  upon  which,  with 
the  aid  of  a  staff,  he  strode  on  with  tolerable  ease  and  confi- 
dence. He  led  the  way  to  the  house,  standing  at  the  door 
with,  his  torch*  while  the  ladies  entered. 

Here  they  found  themselves  in  a  log-cabin,  fifteen  by  twenty, 
without  a  single  window,  and  but  the  one  door  by  which  they 
entered.  There  was  a  fireplace  upon  which  a  few  lightwood 
brands  were  feebly  burning.  The  house  stood  on  logs,  four 
£set  fitun  the  ground.  Through  tbe  floor  there  was  an  outlet 
of  eeeape;  one  of  the  planks  being  moveable;  but  of  this,  of 
course,  the  captives  knew  nothing.  This  trap  conducted  to  a 
wing«  of  logs  idso,  to  which  from  the  main  building  there  was 
no  other  mode  of  ingress.  It  had  a  door  however  opening  upon 
the  woods,  in  the  rear.  Two  other  huts  similarly  constructed, 
and  at  convenient  distances,  might  be  seen  in  the  background, 
which,  no  doubt,  possessed  similar  facilities.  They  were  con- 
tiguoos  to  a  deep  thicket,  and  an  almost  impenetrable  bay  in 
the  rear.  The  outlaws  had  most  probably  constructed  their 
pU^e  of  r^nge,  with  an  equal  eye  to  obscurity  and  defence. 

The  apartment  into  which  the  ladies  were  ushered  had  a 
single  rude  bedstead,  with  all  the  necessary  bedding.  There 
was  a  common  pine  table  in  ^e  room,  and  a  f^w  old  chairs.  A 
piece  of  broken  mirror  was  fastened  to  one  of  the  walls ;  bnt^ 
anleaa  with  ea^dle  oe  firelight,  it  ceuld  hmm  vevy  ftm  vmm.    A 
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sbelf,  witli  a  few  old  cups  and  broken  tomblers  and  pitclier8» 
completed  the  furniture  of  the  establishment.  The  door  had  a 
lock  on  the  outside,  and  a  bolt  within ;  and  scarcely  had  the 
two  captives  entered  the  den,  than  it  was  suddenly  closed  upon 
them,  and  they  heard  the  bolt  shot  from  without.  They  were 
made  to  feel  that  they  were  close  prisoners.  Even  the  servant 
girl  was  not  suffered  to  enter  with  her  mistresses. 

You  may  conceive  the  anxiety  of  their  souls  in  this  gloomy 
den  of  outlawry.  But  the  elder  of  the  ladies  was  calm,  and 
the  younger  cheerful. 

"We  aie  certainly  destined  for  our  share  of  adventures* 
Bertha,"  said  the  former.  "This  you  probably  will  caB  ro« 
mantic.*' 

"  What  can  these  wretches  mean,  mother  t" 

"  Plunder,  robbery,  my  child." 

"  But  they  have  taken  all  that  we  have.'* 

"  Tes»  but  that  does  not  content  them.  They  know  us,  I 
fancy ;  and  calculate  on  extorting  a  ransom  from  our  fiiends. 
We  must  be  patient  They  can  have  no  other  motives.  They  ^ 
are  quite  too  low  in  the  scale  of  society  to  feel  any  other ;  and 
th^  cupidity  once  satisfied,  we  shall  be  suffered  to  go  free.  I 
do  not  apprehend  in  respect  to  ourselves,  except  the  painful 
length  of  our  detention,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  affairs. 
My  grief,  my  child,  is  for  your  father,  and  our  dear  Heniy,  in 
the  hands,  no  doubt,  of  their  bitter  enemy.  Oh !  my  child,  to 
what  are  they  reserved  Y — what  is  their  fate  1— where  are 
they  1 — in  what  condition  of  suffering  and  privation  ?*' 

"  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  worse,  dear  mother,  for  father  or 
Henry,  but  some  such  confinement  as  our  own.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Captain  Inglehardt,  if  he  has  captured 
them,  will  do  anything  worse  than  keep  them  fast  as  long  as  he 
can,  until  he  can  secure  some  of  his  objects." 

"Ah!  that's  the  misery,  Bertha!  What  are  his  objects? 
He  would  secure  your  hand.  Aie  you  prepared  to  make  the 
sacrifice  1" 

"Never!  How  can  I,  mothei^t  I  hate,  I  loathe  him;  and 
can  I,  before  GU>d,  profess  to  love,  to  honor,  and  obey  him !  I 
should  look  to  see  the  bolt  of  heaven  descend^  upon  me  while  I 
was  uttering  the  monstrous  peijur)r." 
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**  Thus  it  18,  Bertha.  Your  fiither  feelt  thiB,  even  as  jou  and  1 
&e1  it.  He,  too»  bates  and  loathes  this  Inglehardt  I  despise 
bim.  And  Inglehardt  knows  exactly  how  we  all  feel  toward  him. 
Hia  pride  would  hnrnble  jon.  His  passions  lead  him  to  jon. 
Yonr  father's  wealth — for  be  b  wealthy — is  an  object  of  his  C 
determined  watch.  What  will  be  not  do  to  obtain  bis  objects  Y 
I  tremble,  my  child,  when  I  think  of  his  power,  his  will,  bis 
appetites,  and  his  cold-blooded  cruelty  of  disposition !  Our 
£ate  somewhat  depends  upon  your  father's ;  for  who  is  there  to 
buy  OS  out  of  captivity?  These  wretches,  into  whose  hands 
we  have  fallen,  require  money.  To  whom  will  they  apply  I 
Your  fifttber?  But  where  is  hel  In  a  dungeon  himself.  I 
know  not  where  to  look,  dear  child,  unless  to  Ood  !'* 

"  I  believe  in  Ood,  mother.  I  believe  that  he  takes  as  watch* 
fnl  a  part  in  the  afiairs  of  men,  this  day,  as  he  did  five  thousand 
years  ago !  He  will  send  us  deliverance  when  we  least  look 
for  it.  Sinclair  is  not  idle.  I  know  that  his  warm  heart  is 
vexing  him  now  that  he  can  do  nothing.  I  know  that  his  sleep- 
less eyes  are  busy  ever,  piercing  into  the  dark.  Ah !  if  he  had 
been  with  us  instead  of  Captain  St  Julien,  this  had  never 
happened !" 

**  Nay,  Bertha,  child,  be  not  unjust.  St.  Julien  did  what  be 
thought  right.  He  had  no  option.  Either  he  must  defeat  those 
refugees,  or  they  must  defeat  him.  He  was  compelled  to  do  his 
duty  to  the  country.  He  himself  told  us  that  our  escort  was  only 
a  secondary  consideration,  and,  however  uncourtly  the  speech 
might  seem,  it  was  only  manly  and  honest,  and  it  declared 
for  bis  integrity.  A  woman  is  always  a  thousand  times  more 
secure,  trusting  to  a  man  of  integrity,  than  to  a  mere  gallant 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  St.  Julien;  and,  remember,  my 
daughter,  we  know  not,  at  this  moment,  whether  he  be  de^td  or 
living !  You  may  be  even  now  speaking  unjustly  of  one  who 
has  paid,  with  his  life,  the  penalties  of  his  error ;  if  he  has 
committed  error,  which  I  do  not  believe.  Be  patient  child 
Let  us  do  no  injustice;  particularly  to  one  in  whom  Sinclair 
put  the  most  perfect  trust.  If  not  slain,  or  captive,  what  must 
be  his  restless  search — what  his  anxieties  this  very  moment  on 
our  account  t  How  will  he  reproach  himself,  even  th<*nf  b  ne 
So  not  really  to  blame." 
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"  Ah !  if  Willie  knew !-  said  the  chmghter.  "  I  look  to  him 
liiother,  to  find  and  rescue  ns." 

*•  Look  to  God,  Bertha  Travig,  who,  I  trust.  wiU  eommisnon 
Wilh'e  Sinclair  for  our  rescue." 

Thus,  for  an  hour,  the  two  captives,  in  soHtude  and  compara- 
tnre  darkness,  communed  together  of  their  own,  and  the  dis^ 
tressing  condition  of  their  friends.  It  was  a  melancholy  sort 
of  consolation,  this  comparison  of  gloomy  notes.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  the  lock  was  shot  hack,  the  door  opened,  and  an 
uncouth  and  ungainly  looking  white  woman,  with  reddish  hair, 
and  purplish  nose,  made  her  appearance,  and  silently  drawing 
out  the  table,  spread  over  it  a  dingy  doth,  laid  plates  and  knife 
and  fork,  arranged  certain  cups  and  saucers  and  bowls  in  order^ 
and  then  said : — 

"  I  reckon  you'll  be  wanting  a  leetle  supper,  won't  yout" 

The  elderly  lady  nodded  assent 

«  They  don't  mean  to  starve  us,  at  all  events,"  she  said  to  ber 
daughter.  Meanwhile  the  woman  disappeared,  and,  in  ten 
mmutes  after,  returned  with  dishes  of  com  hoe-cake,  and  fried 
bacon,  and  a  vessel  of  coffee.  How  she  carried  all  in  one  ann- 
fal,  was  something  of  a  mystery  to  both  the  ladies.  But  she 
did  carry  all,  with  equal  ease  and  dcxterit>'. 

"  Well,  mem,  your  supper's  ready.*' 

\}y.^^^  ^'^"-  ^^'^  ^  ^*^®  ^y  «^»  servant-girl  to  attend  on 
me  I     inquired  the  matron. 

"I  don't  know,  mem ;  I'U  ax  the  mon-folk.    They  knows  " 

She  went  out.     There  was  some  delay  in  her  return ;  in  truth, 

the  subject  was,  for  awhUe,  under  discussion  with  Jeff  Rhodes 

Mid  his  gang;  but  consent  was  finally  yielded,  and  the  servant- 

fn  to"w  i?7PP"^*"r  ^'^  '^^  P'^on.  The  poor  creature  ran 
up  to  her  mistresses,  and  caught  their  hands  with  the  eager  joy 
of  one  who  has  just  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  cormoraS. 

Oh  !  m.sses-oh  !  Miss  Bert'a-I  was  afeard  I  was  nebber 
Sr^ros'?;'".  keylock  me  up  in  house  with  Z  '^d 
Oato-s  mos  go  mad,  kaise  he  ain't  le'  'em  see  to  he  boss." 

hlsll^.         ^  ^  '°^'^^'  '^"  '"*^^°"*  J^^^  ^"^^  ^  attend 

But  the  nagro^i  had  ««n  Jittle  more  than  her  misti6a«a 
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8be  conld  add  notbing  to  their  stock  of  infonnation.     They 
made  her  share  their  prison. 

Wlien  supper  was  over,  the  red-headed  woman,  who  hnd 
attended  thronghoui  the  repast,  removed  the  remnants;  the 
negro-girl  havhig  first  been  assigned  a  portion  of  the  sapper,  to 
dsa  manifest  disqniet  of  the  woman,  who  growled  dissent,  bnt 
in  vain.  When  she  disappeared  the  door  was  agun  locked 
npon  the  party,  and  they  remained  prisoners  for  the  night. 

Sunrise  brought  them  a  rude  breakfast ;  noon,  dinner ;  night 
supper  and  sleep  again ;  and  thus  several  days  passed,  and  the 
eaptives  were  allowed  to  see  nobody  but  the  red-headed  woman. 
Oato,  similarly  bomdedt  was  fhrions ;  but  he  raved  only  to  the 
widls  of  his  leg-prison.  His  mistreases  asked  after  him,  of  the 
woman  who  served  them,  bnt  her  only  answer— '^  I  reckon 
he's  doing  very  well" — afforded  little  satisfaction.  Of  course 
their  anxieties  increased.  Poor  Bertha  began,  at  length,  to 
fancy  that  the  world  had  quite  forgotten  her,  and  Willie  Sin- 
clair in  partteular.  The  young  are  veiy  apt  to  be  unjust  when 
they  are  unhappy. 

Meanwhile,  Jeff  Ehodes  was  busy — mysteriously  so — play- 
ing the  politician  with  the  profound  gravity  becoming  a  states- 
man who  has  large  provinces  in  jeopardy.  His  emissaries  were 
aa  bnay  as  himself.  He,  and  they,  were  continually  going  and 
returning.  Sometimes  they  departed  at  night; — sometimes 
returned  under  its  cover.  They  were  all  practised  woodsmen, 
and  they  wrought,  in  their  mysterious  crafts,  with  equal  celerity 
and  secresy.  They  went  abroad  alternately,  mostly  going  up- 
ward ;  and,  with  each  returning  agent,  Jeff  Bhodes's  gravity 
increased.  His  politics  were  embarrassed  by  certain  unexpected 
impediments.  Even  a  scoundrel,  with  the  devil's  help,  can  not 
always  have'  his  own  way. 

**  Why,  where  the  h — I  can  old  Travis  be  I"  he  said  to  his 
fellows,  while  in  secret  consultation  with  them,  in  one  of  Uie 
cabins,  after  several  nnfhiitfal  expeditions  had  been  made  up 
to  the  precincts  of  Orangeburg.  *'  I  tell  you,  boys,  he  mnii  be 
found !" 

"  Well,  y<w  must  find  him  yourself,"  was  the  rough  answer  oT 
his  son  Nat;  "for  I  ain't  guine  agin.  There's  too  much  r«sk 
in  it," 
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"  Why,  wbere'B  the  resk  I  wants  to  know  T" 

'*  Ef  you  wants  to  know,  go  yourBel£" 

"  Well,  so  I  would,  sooner  than  trust  sieh  a  good  calkilatioii« 
to  such  poor  shoats  and  cowards ;  ef  I  were  a  leetle  more  sprj 
and  active  now,  you'd  soon  see  what  I  could  do." 

"  Cowards !"  said  Nat ;  "  why,  you  wouldn't  have  one  man 
face  all  Greene's  army,  and  Marion's  men,  and  Sumter's:  tv 
say  nothing  of  the  red-coats  that  air  as  thick  as  dogwood  bios 
soms,  in  spring-time,  in  Orangeburg.  I  tell  you,  it  calls  foi 
mighty  nice  tnaking  to  get  through  among  all  these  people 
It's  sartin  that  Gappin  Travis  ain't  at  his  place,  for  its  all 
burnt  down,  smack  and  smooth !  The  house,  kitchen,  and  oiCt 
houses,  are  all  in  ashes.  I  reckon,  'twas  done  only  last  night 
for  the  ashes  is  hot  to  the  feel  yit" 

**Whereittiiheber' 

•*  That's  it !     Find  out,  old  sodger !" 

*'  So  I  will,  if  I  hev  to  go  my  own  self!  I  tell  you,  Oappir 
Travis  is  a  man  to  sweat  gouJd,  and  these  wimmins  is  his  wifi. 
and  only  darter,  and  he'll  pay  through  the  nose  to  get  'em  back 
again  safe." 

**  Well,  I'm  ready  for  the  gould  sweating,  whenever  you  kii 
find  the  man ;  but  that  I  hain't  been  able  to  do  yit.  An< 
'tain't  me  only.  Did  Olem  Wilson  do  any  better ;  or  Barney 
OibbesI  Barney  got  into  Orangeburg,  itself;  but  could  d 
nothing,  and  hear  nothing,  when  he  got  there.  £f  you  thinL 
you  kin  do  better,  try  it — that's  all.    The  road's  open." 

'*  Well,  so  I  will ;  stiff  in  the  j'mts  as  I  am,  sooner  than  los 
all  the  profits  that  we've  been  honestly  working  a'ter.    Bu. 
you  try  it  to-morrow,  John  Friday." 

''  I'm  willing.  But  I  don't  think  I'm  any  better  in  the  bnshe . 
than  Nat  and  Clem." 

"  Never  you  mind.  Luck's  all.  It'll  be  your  chaince,  1 
reckon." 

And  the  next  day,  John  Friday  went  on  the  snaking  ezpe 
ditlon.  He  returned  the  day  after,  makhig  no  better  report 
than  his  predeceseors ;  and  Jeff  Rhodes  finally  looked  round  tc 
Mat  Floyd. 

"A^ter  all.  Mat's  the  boy  to  do  the  bnsinew.  Th^^'s  ne 
hotter  ficont  in  all  this  Countrv  than  Mat   FUiyd.     Now^  hr 
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knows  che  Edisto  conotrj  like  a  book;  and  he  knows  old 
OraTi|r'«bnrg  like  a  woman;  and  ef  be  kain't  find  ont  wbere 
Capprj  Travis  is,  then  I  give  up !  Mat,  yon're  tbe  boy  to  do 
this  hv  ^iness." 

Tbe  blarney  scarcely  sufficed  to  prompt  tbe  slow  spirit  of 
Mat  Vtoyd  to  undertake  a  mission  in  wbicb  all  bad  tbus  far 
fiailed,  and  about  wbicb  tbere  really  bung  no  small  danger.  Mat, 
just  tLen,  bad  a  strong  and  vivid  image  before  bis  mind's  eye, 
of  that  fef^iul  scene,  which,  as  we  remember,  so  painfully  haunts 
the  memory  of  his  sister.  It  was  from  Nelly's  graphic  portrait- 
ore,  indeed,  that  Mat  had  received  his  most  vivid  impressions  of 
the  terrors  which  Fate  bad  for  him  in  store. 

He  was  reluctant  accordingly.  But  tbe  subtle  Jeff  Rhodes 
"knew  the  character  of  his  victim.  He  bad  his  arguments  for 
every  objection ;  bis  persuasions  for  eyery  mood  of  the  weak, 
vacillating  creature;  and  the  scruples  of  Mat  Floyd  were 
finally  overcome. 

^  As  for  the  danger,"  quoth  Jeff,  "  wbere  was  the  danger  to 
Nat  Bhodes,  and  tbe  rest }  They  went,  and  come,  and  hadn't 
even  a  scare !" 

*'  Yes,  but  they  didn't  go  far  enough.  They  did  nothing— 
Ibund  out  nothing ;  and  you  wants  me  to  see  ef  I  kain't  go  far- 
ther, and  find  out  betUr  tbau  them  1  Well,  I  tells  you,  I  knows 
there's  great  danger.  I'd  rather  not  go !" 
**  What !  scared  at  your  own  shadow.  Mat  t" 
And  tbe  fMrale  of  poor  Mat  yielded  to  tbe  taunts  of  his 
c6mpanions,  even  when  they  failed  to  convince  bis  reason.  He 
departed  that  very  nSgbt  for  Orangeburg  and  the  Edisto  country, 
in  search  of  a  person  who  could  be  made  to  "  sweat  gould." 

And  wbere  was  be,  tbe  aforesaid  "  ^iild-sweater"  1  Poor 
Mrs.  Travis,  whom  our  outlaws  supposed  to  know  all  about  her 
husband  and  bis  whereabouts,  would  have  given  tbe  world  to 
find  him.  And  others,  too,  were  in  search  —  Sinclair,  St. 
Jnlien^- representing  the  anxieties  of  persons  even  greater 
than  themselves.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Mat  Floyd  will 
be  able  to  gatlier  much  in  bis  mission. 

Poor  Captain  Travis  did  not  exactly  know  wher.  be  was 
biiDiil£  He  ha4,  in  {a«t,  but  o&ei  friend  who  did  kno^v  at  this 
janctttre     Let  us  Igok  afUr  biio. 
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It  18  barely  a  week  since  Captain  Travis  Ml  into  tlie  bands 
cvf  bis  subtle  enemy,  Bicbard  Inglebardt,  captain  of  loyalist 
rifles.  He  knew  bis  danger  from  sucb  a  condition  of  eaptiyity, 
in  the  bands  of  sucb  a  foe.  But  bis  fears  for  bimself  were  not 
of  a  sort  to  bumble  bim,  or  make  bim  afraid.  He  bad  steeled 
bimself  to  every  fortune ;  and,  tbougb  not  a  good  man  exactly, 
be  bad  nerve  au^  resolution,  and  was  determined  tbat  there 
should  be  no  sacrifices  made  for  bimselfl  But,  even  In  the  hour 
when  be  made  this  resolve,  be  discovered  that  bis  only  soDt 
Henry — a  noble  boy  of  fifteen — bad  also  fallen  into  the  same 
remorseless  bands.  It  was  not  till  the  moment  of  fkat  discovery 
tbat  be  felt  properly  bis  sense  of  destitution  and  desperation. 
y^  We  need  not  attempt  to  describe  bis  misery ;  but  lie  did  not 
yet  dream  bow  much  be  was  at  the  mercy  of  bis  foe ! 

Travis  and  bis  son  were  not  forgotten,  or  abandoned,  by  their 
friends.  An  admirable  scout  was  Jim  Ballon,  of  Siadair'a 
brigade  of  "  swamp-foxes."  Jim  Ballou  was  put  upon  trail,  afler 
Inglebardt,  Travis,  and  the  boy.  A  keen  bound  was  Jim  after 
a  hot  trail.  He  scented  the  outlaws ;  followed  them  down  from 
Holly-Dale,  to  Oak  grove — Gbevillette's — and  below  it,  for  a 
mile  or  so ;  —  found  the  nest  warm,  but  the  birds  flown ! 

Jim  was  not  to  be  baflled.  He  again  found  the  trail,  and 
followed  —  slow  but  sure — giving  no  tongue,  and  suffering 
nothing  to  escape  bis  vigilance.  He  could  calculate  bow  many 
hours  ahead  of  bim  were  the  fugitives,  and  he  timed  bis  own 
prospects  accordingly.  He  was  but  one,  but  the  party  be  pur- 
sued were  several ;  and  among  Uiem  was  a  famous  scout,  ranki 
iug  next  to  himself,  called  '*  The  Trailert**  and  be  bad  for  a 
companion,  a  terrible  desperado,  whose  nam  de  nique  was  Hell- 
fire  Dick !  Inglebardt  bimself  was  one  of  the  party,  a  wily, 
bold,  cool,  and  iuteHigcut  soldier;  nut  exactly  a  desperado— 
for  be  was  a  subtle  calculator  —  but  with  morals  sufficiently 
bexible  for  on  9. 

Jim  Ballon  was  not  required  to  gather  up  the  fugitives;-* 
only  to  track  and  earth  them.  And  be  was  the  proper  man  for 
the  pursuit.     He  followed  all  day  with  the  scent  of  a  bloodhound. 

**  Lawd !  bow  hot  !*'  be  cried,  as  be  took  a  half  hour's  rest  to- 
ward sunset,  in  the  thick  woods  skirting  the  formidaUe  i 
>ftb<*.  Four-Holes  swamp. 
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"  Lftwd !  if  I  only  had  a  drmk  now — Jamaica,  peach,  whia- 
lej  !  Bat  if  I  had,  'twere  at  much  as  my  sours  worth  to  drink  I 
?o !  Jim  Ballon,  yonVe  sworn  not  to  touch,  taste,  or  handle, 
aid  7<m  mustn't!  —  but,  0  Lawdl  *tain't  against  the  oath  to 
w^  for  it  I     I  do  wish  for  it,  I  do !  I  do !" 

Ajid  he  enpped  sparingly  of  the  waters  of  a  branch  that 
trickled  below  him.     He  supped  and  was  refreshed. 

''Water,  in  a  naked  state,"  quoth  he,  "is  not  altogether 
decent  drinking — not  decent — bat  as  I've  sworn  off  from  all 
better  diink*  it's  only  wisdom  and  decency  to  swear  by  water. 
SweHi'  by  water !  Well,  it'll  do,  and  that's  about  as  much  as  I 
can  decently  say  in  its  favor.     'Twill  do  l** 

And  he  laid  himself  down  in  the  shade  upon  the  glasses  of 
the  little  hill-slope,  shut  his  eyes,  and  seemed  as  much  a  vagrant 
as  any  urchin  that  ever  foncied  the  sunshine  only  signified  play- 
tiiue,  and  the  night  sleep.  His  horse,  meanwhile,  more  busy 
but  not  leas  gratefully  employed,  browsed  about  amid  the  herb 
age  of  the  spot,  and  supped  of  the  naked  water  also. 

"Now,"  mused  Jim  Ballon — **  now,  here  we  ai^,  and  tliese 
acamps  ain't  quite  half  an  hour  ahead  of  me !  1  mustn't  push 
them  too  closely.  They'll  hardly  go  fiirtlier  to-night.  It's 
clear  they're  making  for  the  swamp ;  and  half  an  hour's  faither 
working  will  bring  'em  to  'Brain's  castle.  Now,  here's  the 
proof  of  the  major's  right  way  of  looking  at  things.  Who 
taught  Hell-fire  Dick  the  way  to  'Bram's  castle  in  the  Four- 
Holes?  Who  but  Jim  Ballon — and  Jim  Ballon  drunk— 
dronk  !  drunk !  Jim  Ballou  drunk  I  Jim  Ballon,  if,  af^er  this, 
you  again  get  drunk,  may  the  Lord  ha'  mercy  on  your  sonl« 
—for*  if  I'm  to  be  the  judge,  I'll  have  none!  Wlien  the 
war's  over,  and  there's  no  more  work  for  the  scout,  then  you 
may  driuk«  Jim  Ballon,  but  not  a  drop  before  —  not  a  drop 
before!" 

He  shut  his  eyes,  and  rested,  as  if  asleep,  for  about  ten  min- 
utes longer. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  while  in  this  position,  *«  if  it's  to  'Bram's  ras- 
tle  that  they're  bound,  they've  pretty  nigh  reached  it  h^  this 
time,  and  I  must  take  the  trail  afoot.  If  they're  gone  beyond, 
why,  it^B  only  lialf  an  hour's  extra  work,  and  I  can  cAtch  nj. 
with  them  by  an  extra  start  in  the  morning.     I'U  give  'em  time  • 
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My  eyeg  want  auotlicr  ten  minutes'  rest.     lil  give  *em  tiue-  - 
time ! — Eope  enough — rope  enough !" 

But,  with  the  final  setting  of  the  sun,  our  scout  started  up . 
and,  having  securely  fastened  his  horse  in  the  thicket,  he  toci 
the  trail  on  foot.  It  was  a  nice  and  perilous  business  which  1^ 
before  him — that  of  penetrating  an  enemy's  camp,  held  by  half 
a  dozen  or  more,  by  a  single  man,  afoot,  and  treading — as  he 
might  be — every  step,  toward  an  ambush  or  a  viper ! 

"  But  who's  afraid  ?"  demanded  Ballou,  somewhat  fiercely,  of 
that  qtiestioner,  within  his  own  heart,  which  had  intimated,  in  a 
whisper,  the  perils  of  the  path  before  him. 

"  Who's  afraid  ?  There's  one  to  a  dozen,  may  be,  but  that 
one's  mCf  Jim  Ballou — Jim  Ballou !  It's  not  so  easy,  my  friend, 
to  take  the  turn  on  me.  I  know  my  business — foxhig,  snaking* 
moling,  cooning,  possuming,  and,  if  need  be,  wolfing! — these 
being  the  six  degrees,  in  all  of  which,  to  be  worth  anything,  a 
scout's  got  to  graduate !  But  he's  to  be  bom  to  it,  besides. 
These  are  natural  gifts.  Education  can  improve  'em,  no  doubt, 
but  can't  create  them!  Remember  that,  brother — remembei 
that — remember ! 

*'  Now,  being  jest  the  scout  I  am,  I  hope  I  ain't  afraid.  And» 
then,  don't  I  know  this  pretty  little  hiding-place, .like  a  book? 
Haven't  I  turned  over  all  its  leaves,  page  after  page,  syllable 
by  syllable,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  for  weeks  and 
months  together  t  Ah  I  most  excellent  Captain  Inglehardt,  and 
you  Devil  Dick,  and  you  Trailer,  there  are  some  secrets  of  that 
little  hiding-place  in'  which  you  are  scrooging,  which  you  can't 
lay  hands  on  in  a  hurry;  and,  by  them  secrets,  I'll  hunt  you 
up,  and  hear  what  you've  got  to  say,  or  there's  no  snakes  within 
a  thousand  miles ! — no  snakes — a  thousand  miles !" 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  our  scout  made  his  ap 
proaches  with  eminent  caution,  and  finally  buried  himself  com- 
pletely in  the  swamp.  Above  him,  some  hundred  yards,  was 
a  little  hammock  or  islet  of  the  swamp,  upon  which  stood  a  log- 
hut,  known  to  the  men  of  Marion,  or  rather  known  to  a  few  of 
them,  as  "  'Bram's  cabin,"  or  castle — 'Bram,  the  former  occa 
^  pant,  being  a  confidential  slave  of  one  of  the  partisan  offieera 
^  We  shall  probably  hear  of  him  m  other  pages.    To  this  spot 
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BaHot  made  fait  approaches,  in  a  style  to  make  a  fox  jealous 
%nd  emulons.    His  discoveries  finely  satisfied  himself. 

**  WeVe  treed  the  coons ;  bnt  that's  all !  They're  in  posses- 
aon  oi  'Bram's  castle.  Bnt  how  long  will  they  keep  there  1 
Tbat's  the  qnestion.  Will  they  sUy  there  long ?  No!  Whyf 
Because  they  know  it's  one  of  our  harboring-places,  and  they'll 
be  naturally  looking  for  some  of  ns  to  be  coming  down  upon 
'em.  What  then  ?  what's  to  be  done  t  Can  I  get  back  to  the 
Ediato,  find  Major  Willie,  and  bring  him  back  in  time  to  smoke 
the  beasts  in  their  hollow  T  It  must  be  tried !  Bnt  can't  I  get 
at  their  counsels  —  get  on  the  hammock  itself,  and  snake  about 
for  discoreries  ?  Why  not  t  It's  a  ticklish  business  —  ticklish 
—but  what  isn*t  ticklish,  in  the  way  of  business,  in  these  times  t 
Ticklish —ticklish ;  but  no  trying,  no  doing !  They  don't  reck- 
on on  pursuit  jist  yet.  They  hardly  think  me  so  soon  upon 
their  haunches.  Devil  Dick's  drinking,  no  doubt ;  the  Trailer 
helps  him,  thinking  his  work's  done  for  the  day !  They're  sup- 
ping and  drinking,  I  reckon,  under  some  tree ;  and  I  can  snake 
round  'em,  and  listen  —  snake  and  listen  1" 

He  did  so !  On  the  extreme  upper  end  of  the  islet  he  found 
Devil  Dick  and  the  Trailer,  with  two  others,  busy,  by  a  bright 
firelight,  at  the  fragments  of  a  supper.  Ballon  worked  around 
them  with  wonderftil  dexterity.  He  listened  for  a  while  to 
what  they  had  to  say ;  but  their  talk  was  that  of  the  revel- 
ler—  or  rather  the  marauder — in  a  maudlin  and  half-drowsy 
mood. 

"  Nothing's  to  be  got  from  them.  I  must  see  now  after  Ingle- 
hardt  and  his  prisoners  " 

Crawling,  creeping,  gliding,  he  made  his  way  to  the  rear  of 
'Bram's  cabin.  A  light  gleamed  from  the  fireplace  within.  He 
heard  voices,  and  stopped  beneath  the  eaves  to  listen. 

"  That's  Captain  Travis.     It's  too  quick  for  Inglehardt" 

Inglehardt  s  answer  was  too  ftiint,  too  low  of  tone,  to  inform 
iie  listener.  He  looked  up  to  the  poplar  that  stood  just  beside 
the  chimney  of  the  cabin.  The  chimney  was  of  clay,  the  nos- 
sle  barely  shooting  np  above  the  gable.  Quick  as  thought. 
Ballon  leaped  up  and  threw  his  arms  and  legs  about  the  tree. 
He  climbed  like  a  squirrel.  He  was  up  in  a  few  moments,  and, 
perched  on  one  of  the  bouglis,  could  look  over,  down  \sxU>  ^he 
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Tery  fireplace  of  the  cabin.  The  place  was  fitvorable  to  bear- 
ing,  when  Travis  spoke ;  bnt  the  snbdued  tones  of  Inglehardt 
baffled  him.  He  vainly  tried  to  catch  the  syllables.  He  conld 
only  hear  a  bnsi.  Let  ns  assert  the  privilege  which  o«r  scent 
may  not,  and  enter  to  the  conference  boldly.  We  shall  be  sure 
to  remain  nnseen« 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

FATBRR  AND  ^CKI  IN  FBTTBRS. 

The  boTel  in  the  Pour-Holes  swamp,  distiognished  bj  the 
impoeuig  title  of  "'Bram's  eastle" — more  properly  •* 'Brain's 
cabin" — contained  bat  two  apartments;  one  a  sort  of  hall,  the 
other  a  sleeping-room.  A  party  of  three  persons  occupies  the 
hall  at  the  moment  when  we  look  in  upon  them.  Two  of  them 
are  prisoners,  Captain  Tra\ns  and  his  son  Henry — the  latter 
a  boy  about  fifteen ;  the  former  might  have  been  £hj.  They 
both  sat  upon  the  floor,  and  both  were  handcuffed.  The  boy 
looked  weary  and  dispirited ;  the  Either,  when  not  looking  at 
the  son,  wore  an  aspect  of  stem  defiance.  The  third  person  in 
the  apartment  was  Captain  Richard  Inglehardt,  of  the  loyalist 
rifles,  a  cool,  selfish  politician  —  something  of  a  soldier,  but  more 
of  a  politician — a  man  of  singular  manners  for  a  rustic  people, 
with  subtlety  suited  to  an  old  conyention,  and  lacking  in  that  im- 
pulse and  enthusiasm  which  seem  more  natural  and  more  neces- 
sary to  a  new  one.  He  was  stretched  out  negligently  upon  a 
military  cloak,  not  far  from  the  fireplace,  in  which  a  few  brands 
had  been  kindled,  for  the  purpose  of  light  rather  than  of  warmth. 
Their  (>lase  enables  us  to  take  in  the  group,  and  note  with  ease 
the  expressions  of  their  several  faces.  The  floor  is  strewed  with 
broom-straw,  which,  in  a  log-cabin,  is  no  inappropriate  substitute 
for  a  Brussels  carpet. 

The  moment  which  wc  take  fbr  entering  the  chamber,  finds 
the  two  men  already  engaged  in  a  discussion,  tho  preliminaries 
of  which  have  been  dismissed.  We  will  have  to  iakti  certain 
things  for  granted.     The  /wrofe.ia  with  I«p:lch«rdt.     His  toiw»» 
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were  exceedingly  mild  and  subdued,  insinuating,  and  even  cor- 
dial ;  but  tbere  was  an  under-note  of  sarcasm  in  them  which  the 
substance  of  his  words  implied  also. 

**  My  dear  Gaptdn  Travis,  it  was  a  game  which  we  played— 
each  knowing  his  hand,  and  playing  at  his  own  discretion.  The 
hands  may  have  been  equal  or  not.  You,  at  all  events,  did  not 
regard  them  as  favorable  to  me.  Yon  took  the  chances  of  the 
game,  and  have  no  right  to  complain.  You  calculated  on  count- 
ing honors ;  certainly,  my  dear  captain,  you  have  taken  good 
heed  to  the  profits.  You  made  some  good  points  in  the  gfime. 
I  confess  you  outwitted  roe  with  your  skill  more  than  once ;  but 
you  failed  in  the  o^^trick.  Have  I  stated  the  case  fairly,  Gap- 
tain  Travis?" 

"  D — ^n  the  game,  sir !"  was  the  answer. 

"  Well,  a  game  lost  is  properly  a  game  damned !  But  it 
helps  the  loser  nothing  to  lose  his  temper  with  it.  You  have 
lost  the  one  game,  but  you  have  others  yet  to  play.  You  have 
capital  enough  to  resume  the  contest.  Let  us  look  at  youi 
position." 

"  You  have  it  in  a  word,  sir.     I  am  your  prisoner." 

"  Yes,  that  is  something ;  but  a  resurvey  of  our  game  will  re- 
veal much  besides  that  it  is  important  for  yon  to  remember. 
As  a  British  commissary,  sir,  largely  trusted  by  Colonel  Balfom 
and  my  Lord  Rawdon,  you  grew  to  riches.  My  own  estimate, 
captain,  of  your  resources,  gives  you  a  fortune  of  some  hundred 
thousand  dollars." 

"  You  have  certainly  kept  a  closer  watch  upon  my  interests 
than  ever  I  did  myself." 

*'  Nay,  captain,  in  saying  that,  you  do  injustice  to  your  own 
thrift.  You  have  been  a  vigilant  accumulator,  and  a  most  keen 
accountant.  That  I  have  been  able  and  willing  to  observe 
your  progress,  in  fortune-making,  is  only  a  proof  of  my  great 
sympathy  in  your  success.  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  success, 
you  fancied  a  condition  of  public  insecurity  under  liis  majesty's 
government,  the  results  of  some  very  mistaken  calculations, 
which  led  yon,  my  dear  captain,  to  the  fui*tlier  mistake  of  enter- 
ing into  treasonable  negotiations  with  the  enemy.  You  began 
to  see  a  beauty  in  rebellion  which,  hitherto,  you  had  only  soen 
in  loyalty.     I  undertook  to  savo  yoti  fipom  this  erriv ;  and.  the 
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setter  to  do  so,  would  have  allied  my  fortunes  with  jour  own. 
fou  pretended  to  welcome  the  alliance — " 

^'Nerer,  sir — never!  I  told  you,  in  so  many  words,  that  I 
.oathed  it  and  scorned  it  from  mj  innermost  soul,  and  only  sub- 
mitted to  the  suggestion  in  a  moment  of  necessity.'' 

"  That  is,  when  you  found  the  honon  against  you,  and  some 
danger  of  losing  that  odd-trick  besides.  But  you  labor  under  an- 
other error.  Captain  Travis.  You  did  not  venture  to  tell  me  of  this 
ecom  and  loathing  until  the  moment  when,  with  hands  full  (a* 
you  thought)  of  trumps,  you  were  about  to  turn  the  tables  upon 
me.  Up  to  that  moment,  my  dear  captain,  you  were  pleaded 
kO  encourage  my  humble  suit  to  your  daughter.  Ay,  sir,  en 
jouraged ;  and  you  contrived,  with  admirable  art,  I  admit,  tc 
keep  me  in  a  state  of  delusive  expectation  on  this  score  for  a 
very  considerable  space  of  time.  Well,  the  game  is  played 
out,  and  you  have  lost.  The  stake,  substantially,  was  some- 
thing more  than  fortune.  It  was  life,  sir,  and  liberty !  The 
pfroof  is  here,  in  your  present  position,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  a  captain  of  loyalists,  who  has  the  proof  in  his  possession  of 
four  treasonable  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  goodly  catalogue  of  money-defalcations,  forgeries,  and  false 
jiecounts,  the  least  of  which  dooms  you  to  the  gallows." 

The  boy's  face  flushed ;  he  writhed  himself  about,  and,  look- 
ing the  speaker  full  in  the  face,  he  cried  out  to  his  father : — 

'<  Oh,  my  father,  speak — tell  this  man  that  he  lies !  Oh,  tha » 
my  hands  were  free  I" 

Inglehardt  only  smiled «- a  serpent-smile — as  he  witnessed 
the  ingenuous  indignation  of  the  boy.  The  father  remained 
lilcnt.    Inglehardt  resumed,  coolly  and  softly  :  — 

"  Were  he  to  do  so,  Henry,  he  would  only  lie  himself." 

The  boy  sobbed,  and  his  face  drooped.  The  father  look'l 
.  ound  fiercely,  as  he  said  to  the  boy : — 

"  Heed  nothing  that  this  man  says,  my  son  !  I  have  erred, 
lO  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  for  Jiim  to  judge  my  conduct,  nor  is  it 
or  you.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  a  son  to  do  so  when  his 
-^ather^s  in  the  grave.  My  motives  are  as  much  above  hU  oon- 
iectures,  as  they  are  above  ycmr  present  experience.  I  will 
oswer  all  doubts  in  due  season,  my  son  —  and,  I  trust,  atont 
vr  all  wrong'^oing  to  others,  of  which  I  may  be  guilty." 
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It  was  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  scene,  that  the  father,  wick- 
ed as  he  might  be,  should  strive  to  protect  himself  from  tha 
judgments  of  the  son.  Of  his  mode  of  doing  so,  we  need  say 
nothing  now.    Inglehardt,  with  a  sneering  smile,  replied : — 

"It  does  not  much  matter*  Oaptain  Trayis,  what  the  bojr 
thinks." 

"Ay,  sir,  but  it  does,"  answered  the  hJ^er  fiercely — "it 
does  matter  much,  sir— much  that  your  soul  may  not  appre- 
ciate, that  a  child's  ears  should  not  be  wounded  with  the  story 
of  a  fiitiier's  errors,  or  his  young  soul  tortured  with  a  notion  of 
his  meannesses  or  crimes.  You,  sir,  with  such  a  soul  as  yours* 
can  hardly  compreh^id  this  necessity." 

There  was  a  slight  flush — a  very  slight  flush — upon  Ingle- 
hardt's  cheek,  when  this  speech  was  uttered ;  but  he  replied  in 
tones  that  underwent  no  alteration — co<d,  quiet,  and  even  in- 
sinuating. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  quite  as  well.  Captain  Ti*avis,  dealing  with 
such  excitable  moods  as  yours,  that  I  should  confine  myself,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  the  subject  of  which  we  were  speaking. 
This  was  your  present  condition;  I  would,  if  possible,  remind 
you  of  the  actual  facts  in  your  case.  Whether  I  am  right  or 
wrong,  in  the  statement  which  I  make  of  your  ofifences  against 
his  majesty's  government,  is  for  you  to  determine,  while  here, 
and  to  act  upon  if  you  think  proper.  You  can  best  say  whether 
you  are  prepared  fot  all  alternatives  on  a  trial  under  these 
charges  before  a  military  court.  The  substantial  matter  (after 
this)  remains  untouched.  I  have  said  that  aun  was  a  game. 
It  is  yet  to  be  played  out  So  far,  neither  has  exactly  gained 
it — we  have  both  lost  something.  I  have  certainly  guned 
some  new  securities." 

"  What  are  they  ?"  demanded  Travis. 

"  Yourself —  your  son !  These  are  guaranties  to  some  extoit* 
for  the  stakes  I  have  at  issue." 

"  Myself— my  sou !" 

**  Yes !  And  that  there  may  be  no  future  doubt  between  wh 
touching  our  true  relations,  I  have  only  to  repeat  that  the  game 
ueeds  to  be  finished.  It  reuiaius  the  same,  with  nothing  but  an 
altemativa  in  the  stakes  —  aud  the  securities !  Y^u>are  aware 
of  what  I  demand..    Keed  I  sav  t<i  you,  that  ywLt  uwo^.and  thct.> 
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Vhetiy  of  yoar  son,  will  follow  infltantly  upon  yoBr  compliaDce 
with  mj  demand,  and  yonr  oratnal  safety  will  depend  npos 

"  Oan  it  be,  Inglehardt,  that  yen  design  to  keep  that  bey  in 
enstody  !  But  I  need  not  tuk  the  question,  when  I  see  the  of 
naments  yon  have  put  on  ku  wrists,  and  feel  them  upon  mine. 
Han,  man  I  what  most  be  the  sonl  within  yonr  breast,  when 
yon  manacle  with  irons  a  child  like  diat !" 

**  That  child  sheois  a  pistol  remarkably  well  for  his  years ! 
He  has  the  blood  of  two  of  my  troopers  on  his  hands,  manacled 
88  yon  see  them.^  Snch  was  the  cool  and  indifferent  answer. 
The  ^eaker  continued,  in  the  same  oool  and  easy  manner. 

"But  all  this  passionate  declamation,  my  dear  eaptain*  will 
avail  yon  nothing,  and  brings  ns  not  one  step  nearer  to  an  ar- 
raagemeot  of  onr  affairs.  Yonr  position  is  one  from  whieh  your 
own  wits,  unless  under  my  direction,  will  ncTer  extricate  yon. 
Ton  can  only  obtain  release,  by  placing  the  hand  of  Bertha 
Travis  within  mine.    You  hear  the  conditioa— this  is  my  tine 

**  I  win  rot  in  your  dungeon  first." 

"But  the  boy  will  rot  too,  Oaptain  Travis." 

The  fiither  gazed  on  the  boy  with  the  bitterest  anguish  in  Us 
countenance. 

**  Don't  mind  me,  father !"  interposed  the  son.  *'  Bertha  diall 
never  marry  such  a  monster.  Let. him  pot  what  chains  he 
pleases  on  me ;  I  will  bear  all,  sooner  than  know  that  my  poor 
sister  is  sacrificed  to  such  a  man !" 

**  Seally,  the  youngster  shows  a  brave  spirit,"  quoth  Ingle- 
hardt.  **  He  little  knows  how  bonds  can  break  spirits — how 
boys  may  be  birched  and  sent  to  bed  supperless.  A  military 
school  is  a  hard  one.  Master  Henry,  for  a  very  impetuous 
temper." 

The  father  glared  at  the  speaker  with  eyes  of  a  wolfish  anger, 
but  Inglehardt  only  smiled  complacently. 

"  Think  not  to  escape,  Inglehardt,"  exclaimed  the  prisoner. 
"You  have  me  now  at  advantage.  But  our  friends  are  in  pnv- 
suit     We  shall  be  rescued — avenged !" 

« I  think  it  likely  Uiat  your  friends  are  busy,  but  it  wUl  be 
some  time,  my  dear  captain,  before  they  get  on  our  tracks ;  and 
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we  shall  adopt  the  practice  of  jour  Swamp-Fox — shift  our  quai 
ters  before  thej  can  beat  as  np  in  oar  camp." 

"  Sinclair  will  avenge  us !" 

''  I  shall  be  happj  to  encounter  that  handsome  young  gentle- 
man, whenever  he  will  give  me  the  opportunity,  and  hope  to 
give  as  good  an  account  of  him,  as  of  yourself." 

**  Why  didn't  you  ?"  said  the  boy,  "  when  you  met  at  Holly 
Dale  V*  with  an  exulting  voice  and  visage. 

There  was  another  slight  flush  upon  Inglehardt's  vbage,  but 
he  quietly  said,  and  with  a  smile : — 

**  Ah !  you  have  me  there,  Harry.  Your  Willie  Sinclair  cer- 
tainly caught  me  napping  on  that  occasion.  But  his  success 
was  due  to  papa's  cunning  policy.  It  was  cunning  papa,  Har- 
ry, that  got  me  mto  that  scrape.  But  all  papa's  cunning,  you 
see,  couldn't  keep  himself  out  of  it ;  and  Willie  Sinclair's  tri- 
umph has  proved  a  bitter  one,  I  fancy,  to  more  parties  than 
one." 

''Oh!  that  I  could  see  you  face  to  face  with  the  broad- 
sword !"  cried  the  boy,  even  while  his  eyes  were  gushing  with 
tears. 

'*  Hush  I  "Harry,  my  son!  Hush,"  said  the  more  politic 
father. 

**  Nay,  my  dear  captain,  let  the  youth  deliver  himselfl  It 
quite  pleases  me  to  behold  such  a  grateful  specimen  of  ingenuous 
manhood.  The  boy  is  wonderfully  prombing — will  certainly 
distinguish  himself  in  time,  if  not  prematurely  cut  off.  Shak- 
spere  had  his  misgivings  of  smart  boys :«-'  So  wise,  so  young, 
they  say,  do  ne'er  live  long !'  Beidly,  my  dear  captain,  you 
should  scruple  at  no  small  sacrifices,  that  this  young  eagle  should 
be  once  more  in  the  enjo3rment  of  liberty.  Let  me  entreat  yoQ 
— give  the  boy  his  freedom." 

*'  Fiend !  Bitter,  cruel  fiend !"  exclaimed  the  fitther. 
*'  What  does  this  profit  you,  Oaptain  Inglehardt  ?  What  gain 
you  by  these  goads  and  tortures." 

''  Profit  me !  The  question  might  be  put  to  yourself,  dear 
Oaptain  Travis ;  might  have  been  put  to  you,  every  day  in  the 
year,  for  the  last  twenty ;  for,  in  all  that  space  of  time,  you 
have  been  toiling  monstrous  hard ;  and  what  does  it  all  profit 
you  now  1    We  do  a  thousand  things  in  life  daily,  my  dear  cap> 
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Uin,  irrespective  of  the  profit  Tlie  jc6t«  the  sarcaBm,  the  i  • 
dignatioii  of  bitter  words — the  sneer,  the  sting  which  goad*( 
me's  enemj — what  do  all  these  profit^  if  we  are  to  rate  the 
ol^ects  bj  the  material  results.  I  am  profited,  I  fancj,  by  the 
mere  ing^nions  speculations,  which  I  make  upon  my  neighbors' 
moodB  and  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling.  If,  for  example,  we 
might,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  ascertain  in  just  what  part 
of  an  enemy's  body  or  soul,  he  were  most  sensitive  to  wound 
and  injnry,  it  might  be  of  profit  to  know  this  interesting  fiu^. 
I  like  these  little  exercises  of  ingenuity,  and  never  trouble  my- 
self as  to  the  profit  or  the  loss ;  satined,  my  dear  captain,  to 
yield  some  hours,  every  day  of  my  life,  to  the  acquisition  of 
simple  knowledge,  without  a  moment's  thinking  of  the  money 
gain.  Come,  my  dear  captam,  look  upon  life  as  I  do ;  snd 
then,  a  game,  conducted  with  skill  and  fortune,  no  matter  what 
the  result,  will  be  always  compensative !  are  we  to  play  any 
longer  ?  You  know  the  stakes.  Your  own,  and  the  freedom 
of  that  very  interesting  boy— very  precocious  boy  he  is — 
dioots  well^- remarkably  promising  every  way;  I  say,  my 
dear  captaun,  your  own  and  his  freedom ;  and  in  return— bonds 
about  the  hands  and  hearts  of  your  fair  daughter  and  myself." 

^  You  are  already  answered." 

''Nay*  nay,  you  answered  me  prematurely-*  in  your  anger. 
Think  better  of  it" 

**  Do  not  think  a  moment,  father.  My  sister  never  shsll  marry 
this  man !     Sooner  let  me  live  and  die  in  fetters." 

Yeiy  proud  and  fond  was  the  look  which  the  wretched  father 
oMt  upon  the  boy»  as  his  young  soul  burst  forth  with  this  vehe- 
ment apostrophe. 

**  Bravo !  my  young  springald  1  You  are  worthy  to  shake  s 
q)ear  in  the  tilting  at  Marignano.  The  good  knight  Bayardo 
would  have  filled  your  cap  witk  crowns,  and  sent  you  home, 
with  a  blessing,  to  your  mother.  But,  suppose  you  leave  the 
further  answer  to  your  general.  That  is  one  of  the  necessary 
lessons  of  all  good  knight-service.  Gome,  dear  Captain  Travis, 
shall  it  be  a  match  ?  Shall  we  cut  short  this  tangled  skein  of 
ours  with  a  merry  bridal,  and  cry  quits  for  all  the  past  T" 

Travis  was  the  man  to  temporize  always,  where  this  was  pos- 
sible.    It  was  now,  perhaps,  his  policy  to  do  so. 
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'- 1  can  uot  ausWwr  lor  iny  daughter/'  said  he,  with  half-sinoth 
ered  accents. 

"  Then  jou  can't  answer  at  all.  That  is  just  such  an  answez 
AS  70U  have  fod  me  with  for  six  months.  The  food  is  no  longer 
digestible — certainly,  no  l^ger  palatable.  In  brief,  mj  dear 
captain— *- there  is  but  one  answer  that  jou  can  make  whkh  will 
be  acceptable.  Your  daughter,  herscdf  in  person,  when  and 
where  I  shall  appoint  to  meet  me — ready  to  many  me— and  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony,  by  a  priest  of  the  Engli^  church, 
in  orders—- this  shall  be  the  only  proper  signal  for  your  release 
from  bondage  —yourself,  and  the  promising  young  master,  your 
son." 

The  spirit  of  the  son  filled  tibe  struggling  boaom  of  the  father. 

'* Never,  by  aet  of  minel  Bertha  Travu  shall  be  free  to 
marry  whom  she  pleases." 

**  Ah !  you  speak  so  huniedly !  It  ia  the  fault  of  your  pas^ 
sionate  impnlsiv>e  men^  You  never  give  yourself  time.  You 
never  gain  aaydiing  from  die  grand  virtue  of  deliberation.  I 
must  not  take  advantage  of  your  rashnesa,  and  prove  rash 
mysel£  I  will  give  you  time.  Meanwhile,  as  I  say,  you  need 
reflection,  not  argument" 

He  rose  slowly  from  the  floor,  upon  which  he  had.  been  half 
reelined  all  the  while,  and«  folding  up  his  cloak  veiy  carefblly, 
unclosed  the  door  and  walked  forth ;  but  only  for  a  moment ; 
and,  standing  at  the  door,  with  the  fastenings  in^  his  hand,  he 
whistled,  and  in  a  fbw  minutes,  both-  Dick  of  Tophet,  and  the 
Trailer  made  their  af^pearanoe— neiAer  of  tliem  quite  sober, 
yet  not  so  dyunk  aa  to  be  ineapable  of  rough  brute  or  mide 
duty. 

**  Come  in !"  said  the  captain.  **  You  know  what  you.  are  to 
do,  Dick." 

**  Oh  1  yes  1  What !  it's  no  go,  eh  f  He  won't  hear  to  the 
argyment !  Very  well !  We'll  give  him  a  taste  of  the  sort  of 
fiBeding  and  famishing  he's  to  git  in  our  keeping." 

And,  with  these  words,  Dick  of  Tophet  burst  into  the  hall, 
followed  closely  by  the  Trailer^  and,  more  deliberately,  by  Xn^^ 
hardt    The  two  former  approached  the  boy. 

'*  Git  up,  young  master,"  said  Dick  to  Henry  Travis,  **  git  up. 
we  wants  you !" 
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**  YHiat  do  yon  want  wiik  me  V*  demanded  tke  boj  ftrmly. 

"  Thafs  telling !     We  knows !     Up  with  yon." 

"  ru  not  rise  till  I  know  what  you  wish  me  for.  I'll  not  go 
irith  yon !" 

•^  Oh !  yon  won't,  eh  ?  WeU,  it's  easy  to  put  a  little  ring 
ronnd  a  wooden  finger." 

And  the  niffian  seised  the  boy,  and  lifted  him  aa  if  he  were 
SB  infant.  The  yonng  blood  of  Henry  wonld  have  prompted 
resistance,  bnt  the  handcn&  humbled  him.  He  conld  offer  none. 
He  sobbed  like  a  child,  when,  fbrgettmg  his  shaeUes,  he  strove 
in  rain  to  strike. 

**  Oh !"  he  cried — "  if  I  were  bnt  free  and  had  any  weapon." 

**  Sword  or  piatol  1  Well,  you'd  use  it,  I  reckon,  f^r  you  hev 
the  sponk !  I've  seed  it  already.  Bat  you  ain't  got  tke  we'pon, 
my  lad,  and  so  there's  no  ehaince  fbr  you  but  to  go.  Kicking's 
always  a  downhill  game !" 

"Father— I  leave  you!" 

Oaptaia  Travis  had  been  hitherto  so  much  confounded  by  the 
movement,  as  to  be  incapaUe  of  speech  or  effort.  He  now 
struggled  up,  and  threw  himself  between  the  ruffian  and  the 
door.  But  the  TraOer  swung  him  aside  roughly.  In^ehardt, 
meanwhile,  looked  on,  with  the  air  of  an  indifferent  spectator. 

**  Captain  Inglehardt,  what  are  you  about  to  do  with  my  son  ?" 

**  Nay,  my  dear  Captain  Travis^  I  am  about  to  do  nothing 
with  him.  I  am  simply  yielding  him  up  to  his  captor,  Mr.  Joel 
Andrews -^otherwise  called  Hell-fire  Dick — whoso  prisoner  he 
properly  ia,  and  who  properiy  claims  his  custody." 

•<  Pshaw,  Inglehardt,  will  you  lie  in  such  a  matter  I  Tliis  is 
your  creature— *  this  1^' 

**  lie  1  Beally,  Captain  Travis,  your  speech,  for  a  prisoner, 
is,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  it,  excessively  f^  and  easy,  if 
not  elegant.  But,  as  your  situation  is  one  to  impair  your  judg- 
fl»ent,  I  pass  over  your  offence.  Properly  speaking,  your  son  is 
the  pris<mer  of  Hell-fire  Dick,  and  not  of  Bichard  Inglehardt." 

**  Ton  will  not  tear  the  boy  from  his  father.  Is  it  not  enough 
diat  you  hold  us  both  in  these  vile  bonds  I  will  you  add  to  it 
the  useless  torture  of  separation  t" 

Thb  was  spoken  in  husky  and  tremulous  accents ;  the  blow 
waa  a  terrible  one  under  the  circumstances. 
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*<  I  fancy  that  Joel  Andrews  thinks  it  very  tax  from  u$^e$9 
this  removal." 

<*  In  course  I  does,"  cried  the  raffian,  haling  the  boy  oat  on 
his  shoulder;  '*I  reckon  we'll  find  a  use  for  it  afore  Vvsl  done 
with  him»  or  with  yon !" 

"  Great  God !  to  what  am  I  reserved !"  cried  the  wretched 
Travis,  turning  away  from  the  insolent  gaze  of  Inglehardt,  and 
throwing  himself  down  upon  the  floor,  with  his  face  buried 
among  the  rushes. 

loglehardt  gave  hun  but  a  smOe  of  triumph ;  then  left  the 
hall  also,  carefuUy  securing  the  door  behind,  upon  the  outside» 
and  walking  after  his  associates. 

From  the  tree  which  overhang  the  gable  and  the  chimney 
top,  Jim  Ballon,  the  scout,  could  hear  the  retiring  voices  of  the 
party,  as,  followed  by  Inglehardt,  they  bore  the  boy  away  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  hammock,  where  Dick  of  Tophet  had 
made  his  camp.  The  groans  of  Captain  Travis,  from  below, 
mingled  with  the  sounds.  Finally,  Jim  Ballon  heard  the  groans 
only.    Our  scout  muttered  to  himself: — 

**  Poor  old  gentleman ;  it's  a  d d  hard  tug  now  about  his 

heart-strings!  I'll  try  and  ease  him  with  a  little  hope  and 
comfort;  though  it's  but  a  word  I've  got  to  say;  for  I  mustn't 
hang  about  here  too  long — not  too  long." 

Detaching  fr*om  the  top  of  the  chimney,  a  small  nugget  of 
clay,  he  dropped  it  down  the  ftmnel,  and  a  moment  after  the 
groans  of  Travis  ceased.  Dropping  another  bit  of  clay,  our 
scout  then  bent  over  the  chimney,  with  his  mouth  close  to  it,  at 
the  peril  of  inhaling  more  lightwood  smoke  than  was  needed 
for  odor  or  refreshment;  and  said,  in  steady,  clear,  bat  low 
tones : — 

"  Captain  Travis." 

••Who  speaks?" 

*'  A  friend,  from  Colonel  Sinclair.  I  have  but  a  moment,  and 
must  be  off  directly.  One  word  only.  Don't  you  be  down* 
hearted.  Your  friends  are  busy.  They  are  on  the  watch. 
They  will  save  you  and  your  son.  Only  keep  up  your  spirits, 
and  do  nothing  rashly.  Don't  speak  again.  I  must  be  off.  Only 
hope — hope  —  hope !  That's  all.  Hope,  and  God  be  with  you 
as  well  as  hope  !*' 
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The  Yoice  was  sflent  The  prisoner  folded  his  hnnds  in 
prajer.  He  blushed  as  he  did  so — not  for  the  act — but  be- 
canse  of  its  infrequent  exercise ;  because  of  the  self-reproach- 
fol  feeling,  that  it  was  now,  as  it  were,  extorted  from  him,  in 
the  overwhelming  feeling  of  his  own  imbecilitj.  How  seldom 
had  he  thought  of  prayer  in  his  prosperity.  How  necessary  is 
it  that  the  strong,  and  rich,  and  powerfnl,  should  be  rebuked  by  <^ 
Fortune,  if  only  that  they  should  be  brought,  by  humility,  to  a  O 
better  knowledge  of,  and  faith  in,  God  I 
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CHAPTER    XII 

THK  gallows-bird's  GLIMPSB8  OF  THB  0ALL0W8. 

Satisfied  with  what  he  had  done — with  the  information 
gained — and  the  encouraging  hope  which  he  had  contriyed  to 
whisper  into  the  ears  of  the  prisoner  Travis,  Ballou  dtfiXended 
firom  his  perch  ahove  the  chimney,  and  was  about  to  ^*o  back 
where  he  had  left  his  steed,  when  the  suggestion  occurred  to 
him,  that  he  might,  bj  possibility,  with  skill,  diligence,  and 
good  luck,  succeed  in  extricating  the  boy,  Henry  Tra▼i^  from 
the  clutches  of  his  captors. 

'*  He'll  be  kept,  I  reckon,  in  the  camp  of  Devil-Dick  and 
t?u  Trailer.  Now,  if  they  should  only  get  drunk  —  ehf 
What  might  be  done!  Monongahela  or  Jamaica —  trong 
drink's  a  power  of  great  virtue — great  virtue  !  I  should  mon- 
ctrcusly  like,  now,  jest  to  smell  at  an  empty  bottle !" 

And  he  snuffed  with  all  his  nostrils. 

"  But,  it  must  be  an  empty  one !  'Twould  be  too  great  a  trial 
of  strength  to  have  a  fall  bottle  put  before  me  now.  Hard 
^ork,  a  long  day's  ride,  and  no  supper !  Not  a  bite  1  A  full 
bottle  now  would  be,  would  be  a  most  immortal  temptation.'* 

And  the  scout  sighed  involuntarily,  as  his  imagination  regaled 
his  appetite  and  stimulated  it.  He  continued  his  musings,  with 
a  difference. 

*<Now,  if  I  could  find  these  two  blackguards  out  and  out 
drunk,  I  could  carry  off  that  dear  little  fellow  from  between 
'em,  and  never  make  an  eyelid  wink !" 

The  long  experience  of  the  scout,  his  great  skill,  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  localities,  and  his  ambition — to  say  nothing 
of  his  sympathies  with  the  boy — all  prompted  him  to  make  the 
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suggested  trial  of  his  skill ;  and  be  at  once  proceeded  on  the 
adventure.  How  lie  snaked,  and  moUd,  and  cooned — ftoing 
through  all  the  degrees  essential  to  a  scout's  diploma  — through 
all  varieties  of  swamp  and  thicket — we  need  not  undertake  to 
narrate.  Enough,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  suffi- 
ciently near  approach,  under  cover,  to  the  camp  where  the 
partj  lay.    In  every  effort,  he  found  the  watchers  on  the  alert. 

*'It's  clear  that  they  have  only  had  a  smart  taste  of  the 
whiskey.  Neither  the  Trailer  nor  Deyil-Dick*s  the  man  to 
stop  short  of  regular  drunk,  if  the  liquor  is  to  be  had.  TheyVe 
had  but  a  single  bottle,  and  that's  gone !" 

He  made  the  rounds  of  their  encampment ;  saw  Inglehardt 
once  more  enter  the  cabin  of  'Bram ;  and  shrewdly  conjectured 
that  it  was  his  purpose  to  occupy  one  of  its  apartments  that 
night,  while  Travis  held  possession  of  the  other.  Having  made 
all  his  observations.  Ballon  quietly  stole  off  through  the  swamp 
below,  until  he  reached  the  place  where  his  horse  had  been 
picketed.  He  saddled  the  beast,  cantered  off  three  miles  up 
ward,  and  made  his  own  bivouac  in  the  forests,  at  that  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  By  next  day's  dawn,  he 
was  again  upon  the  road,  and  pushing  upward  in  the  direction 
of  Orangeburg.  Of  course,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  that  precinct,  immediately  after  his 
departure  from  Holly-Dale.  He  was  now  to  find  Sinclair  and 
report  his  progress ;  a  matter  of  time  and  some  little  danger. 

Leaving  him  to  pursue  his  way,  after  his  own  fashion,  it  is 
proper  that  we  should  renew  our  iutercourse  with  some  of  the 
other  parties  whom  we  have  left  upon  the  road. 

Mat  Floyd,  we  have  seen  persuaded  to  attempt  an  adventure 
in  which  dl  the  other  followers  of  Jeff  Rhodes  had  failed.  Mat 
was  not  more  successf\il  in  the  enterprise,  though  he  fancied 
tbat  he  deserved  to  be.  His  search  had  been  more  thorough, 
as  well  at  Holly-Dale  as  in  Orangeburg  itself.  There,  he  had 
an  ancient  acquaintance,  a  fellow  named  Dill,  who  was  some- 
thing of  a  paralytic ;  had  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  remained,  as  an  object  of  commiseration,  free  from 
any  disturbance  by  either  party.  But  Dill  was  not  less  a 
scamp  because  he  was  a  paralytic;  and  his  cupidity  was  an 
invigorating  passion  which  enabled  him  to  use  his  limbs  for  his 

6* 
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'wn  purposes,  wnen  no  power  of  tLe  church  could  have  enable«l 
b  m  to  do  80,  even  to  bring  wood  to  the  altar.  Dill  carried  on 
a  small  businees  in  contraband  Jamaica,  which  was  nsttallj 
smuggled  up  the  Edisto  by  confederates.  With  this  potent 
beverage  he  contrived  to  make  joyous  the  spirits  of  the  runa- 
gate drudges  of  all  parties,  as  they  severally  occupied  the  vil- 
lage. Wo  are  afraid,  if  the  truth  were  known,  that  it  sometimes 
happened  to  Mat  Floyd,  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  Israel 
Dill.  Jeff  Rhodes,  in  his  time,  had  brought  the  boy  to  a  good 
many  strange  experiences.  Dill  harbored  Mat,  on  his  present 
visit;  and  Mat — could  he  do  less?  —  assisted  Dill  in  serving 
out  his  beverages,  to  sundry  scores  of  wild  Irish,  whom  Raw- 
don's  orderlies  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  subdue  to  the  sober 
paces  of  the  drill.  It  was  Dill  vtrsus  jynih  The  influences  ex- 
ercised upon  them,  by  Israel's  Jamaica,  were  in  conflict  with 
Rawdon's  regulations.  A  riot  ensued— *a  mutiny  in  which  a 
couple  of  the  poor  Hibernians  were  shot  down,  after  bayonet- 
ing one  of  their  officers,  and  a  third  was  hung  up  in  front  of 
the  jail,  and  looking  to  the  river,  by  way  of  encouraging  the 
others  in  a  better  taste  for  innocent  water. 

Mat  Floyd  had  a  terrible  fright  in  consequence.  He  wit- 
nessed a  portion  of  the  fray,  which,  at  one  time,  promised  to 
involve  the  whole  army ;  made  his  escape  to  the  river  swamp, 
with  the  spectacle  of  the  hanging  man  continually  passing  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  his  mind ;  and  was  thus  painfully  reminded  of 
the  predictions  of  Nelly  Floyd  in  respect  to  his  own  fate.  He 
brought  away  with  him,  however,  a  bottle  of  DilPs  Jamaica,  the 
gift  of  that  liberal  companion,  whom  he  left  in  the  swamp, 
whither  he  had  fled,  also»  with  a  reasonable  fear  that  some  of 
the  mutineers  might  be  ungrateful  enough  to  reveal,  to  the 
British  officers,  the  source  from  which  they  obtained  the  virtu- 
ous liquor  which  had  made  them  so  vicious. 

Mat  Floyd,  on  separating  from  Israel  Dill,  which  he  did  to* 
ward  midnight,  naturally  felt  exceedingly  lonesome.  Besides, 
in  the  hurry  of  their  flight,  the  contraban^isla*  had  been  suf 
fered  no  time  for  supper.  Alcohol  was  required  to  supply  ^e 
place  of  food ;  and  Israel  and  Mat  drank  lovingly  together  at 
the  moment  of  separation.  Having  a  bottle  of  his  own.  Mat 
felt  that  he  needed  more  food  when  alone.     lie  drank  by  the 
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A'A^-sMe  wkeu,  luiviiig  gained  a  cover,  8oin«  two  miks  east  of 
"hsxkgeburgf  he  began  to  feel  a  little  drowsy.  It  bad  been  bis 
pcrpeae  to  sleep  witb  bis  friend  Israel  that  iiigbt»  and  lodge 
with  liizn  the  next  oaj,  nsing  Israel  to  make  a  seareh  afte)r 
Travis  through  the  tents  and  lounging-placcs  of  the  militarj. 
The  riot,  which  had  so  alarmed  and  driven  them  Ibrth,  had  for- 
feited bis  contemplated  sleepiug-plaee.  Fatigue^  fright,  and 
the  Jamaica  he  had  drank,  now  combined  to  render  sleep  an 
alieolute  necessitj,  and  picking  out  a  spot  of  select  obscurities 
in  the  woods.  Mat  threw  himself  down  utterly  resigned  to  the 
gralcf' J  drowse  that  was  already  fast  taking  possession  of  bis 
senses.  A  single  shaft  of  the  sun  shooting  obliqnely  through 
the  tree-top.1,  in  the  morning,  penetrated  one  of  his  eyes,  and 
opened  it  to  the  day;  and,  somewhat  stupidly.  Mat  Floyd 
opened  the  other;  and  slowly,  and  rather  stiflly,  he  raised 
himself  np  from  the  earth.  The  first  object  that  met  his  sight 
was  the  bottle  of  Jamaica,  wbich,  though  a  spirit,  had  slept  be- 
side him  all  night,  as  sluggishly  aa  himself.  Mat  felt  heavy, 
and  he  knew  that  spirit  was  light.  He  felt  too^  that  the  spirit 
had  rather  bitten  him  the  night  before,  and  he  remembered  the 
Tulgar  proverb — "The  hair  of  the  dog  is  good  for  his  bite." 
So  Mat  renewed  his  potations,  and  felt  better,  but  still  slug- 
gish. He  lay  among  the  shadows,  suffering  tbe  sun  to  make 
ra^d  advances,  and  occasionally  applying  tlie  hair  of  the  ani* 
aal  to  his  hurt,  with  the  view  to  perfect  healing.  Hia  draughts 
increased  the  activity  of  bis  meditative  powers.  He  recalled 
the  terrible  scene  of  the  previous  day  which  had  so  much 
akmed  him.  Once  more  be  beheld  Uie  hanging  man  strug- 
gling in  his  death  agonies ;  and  he  recalled  the  fearful  predic- 
tion of  Nelly  Floyd.  His  disquiet  became  so  great  that  he 
nervously  swallowed  another  mouthful  from  the  bottle,  while 
his  reflections  declared  themselves  in  open  soliloquy. 

'*  I  know*d  there  was  danger.  I  told  Jeff  Rhodes  so.  Ill 
not  go  no  more.  Let  him  go  for  himself.  He's  as  fit  to  hang 
as  me.  He'll  hang  easier,  for  he's  heavier,  and  the  first  j irk  of 
the  drop  will  be  sure  to  crack  his  neck.  But  it  would  be  a 
cruel  siffoeating  affair  with  me.  Nelly  said  she  seed  me  all 
black  in  tbe  face.  That's  a  sign  of  siffocation  —  bloody  «ff«>- 
cation.     H— 1!  and  wlicn  1  knows  ihai's  my  dangei*,  what  for 
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should  I  go  to  Oraugeborgy  or  any  wbar*,  to  run  mj  reck  into 
the  noose  with  my  eyes  open  all  the  time  ?  Let  Jeff  Rhodes 
try  it  for  himself.  He's  jest  for  using  my  fingers  to  take  liis 
groundnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Let  him  pull  out  for  himself  and 
feel  the  fire  how  it  tastes. 

"  And  I'm  to  hang,  Nelly  says ! 

"I  don't  believe  it !  I  don't  feel  like  it^  and  won't,  so  long  as 
I  kin  draw  a  sight  or  use  a  knife.  It's  only  to  skeer  me  off 
from  Bhodes  that  she  tells  that  story.  Skeer  me,  indeed !  As 
ef  I  was  to  be  skeer'd  by  sich  an  owl  as  that !" 

Here  he  took  another  taste  of  the  Jamaica,  hy  way  of  rssert- 
ing  his  courage,  and  confirming  it 

"  But  I  knows  what  Nelly's  after.  She  has  no  love  for  Jeff 
Bhodes.  She  wants  to  git  me  off  from  him.  But  It  can't  be 
did,  Nelly.  No!  no!  my  gal,  I'm  not  guine  to  leave  off  a 
business  that  pays  me  in  sich  pretty  little  yellow  b  ys  as 
this." 

Here  he  pulled  a  leather  purse  from  his  pocket,  jingled  it* 
and  poured  out  the  contents,  some  half  dozen  guineas,  the  fruit 
of  the  recent  spoliation  of  Mrs.  Travis,  into  his  hands. 

"  No !  no !  Nelly,  the  business  pays  too  well.  You  needn't 
try  to  skeer  me  from  it.  I'm  not  to  be  skeer'd.  Hanging,  do 
you  say  1  Siffocation  !  No  !  no !  when  it  comes  to  that,  knife 
and  pistol  shall  talk  a  bit  first,  and  them  that  would  hang  Mat 
Floyd  must  first  be  able  to  take  him  alive.  They'll  not  find  it 
easy,  I  reckon,  though  they  come  twenty  to  one !  Ef  it's  kil- 
ling, why,  that's  another  question.  The  man  that  sets  out  to 
be  a  sodger,  must  calkilate  that  there's  some  danger  in  the  busi- 
ness. Shot  and  bagnet  are  the  nateral  dangers  of  war-time,  but 
that  don't  mean  siffocation  by  the  rope.  Dang  the  rope !  What 
did  Nelly  tell  me  about  the  rope  for  1  To  skeer  me  ?  Skeer 
me/  Ha!  ha!  ha!  How  these  fool  gals  do  talk;  and 
Nelly's  mad — that's  sartin.  Poor  Nelly — mad  or  not — she's 
a  good  gal,  and  loves  me.  But  she  musn't  try  to  skeer  me, 
that's  all.     I'm  not  so  skeery,  Nelly !" 

And  another  sup  of  the  Jamaica  restored  him  to  all  his  con- 
fidence, and  he  stumbled  up  from  the  ground,  caught  his  horse 
which  had  been  grazing  contentedly  along  the  grassy  slopes, 
and  proceeded  to  mount,  which  he  did  with  such  an  effort  as 
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nearlj  to  achieve  that  result  of  excessive  ambition,  which,  as 
Sbakspere  tells  us —  » 

"  o'erleaps  itself, 

And  fiUls  on  t'other  side !" 

It  was  fully  ten  o'clock  when  our  young  sinner,  forgetting  all 
his  fears  of  '*  siffocation/'  proceeded  on  his  way  through  the 
woods  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse  just  behind  him,  and 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket  for  hiiT  pistol.  Possessed  of  this, 
he  wheeled  about  and  lifted  the  weapon.  The  laugh  of  Nelly 
Floyd  herself  reassured  him ;  and  the  next  moment,  riding  up, 
she  exclaimed — 

"Why,  Mat,  what  sort  of  weapon  is  that  which  you  carry  V* 

It  was  only  when  this  question  was  asked  him,  that  he  be- 
came conscious  that,  instead  of  a  pistol,  he  had  grasped  by  the 
neck,  and  presented  at  the  supposed  enemy,  the  bulky  butt  of 
his  Jamaica  bottle !  The  fellow  was  not  too  drunk  or  stupid 
not  to  feel  his  face  flush  with  shame  at  the  revelation  he  had 
made ;  and  it  didn't  need  his  words — 

"Why,  Nelly,  gal,  how  you  skeer'd  me!" — to  make  her 
comprehend  his  half-besotted  condition. 

"  Mat,  Mat,  you've  been  drinking !     Tou  are  drunk." 

This  was  said  with  a  sort  of  horror  in  her  voice.  She  had 
never  seen  him  thus  before. 

"  Drunk  ?  By  — ,  Nelly,  ef  any  man  had  called  me  drunk, 
I'd  ha'  been  into  him  with  a  bloody  spur !" 

."  And  if  any  man  had  called  you  so.  Mat,  he'd  have  spoken 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Oh,  Mat,  Mat,  can  it  be  possible  that 
Jeff  Rhodes  has  brought  you  to  this  already  ?" 

"  Look  yon,  Nelly,  Jeff  Bhodes  ain't  my  master,  to  bring  zne 
to  anything  I  don't  like." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,  Mat ;  but  I'm  sorry  that  you  bring 
yourself  to  do  wrong,  and  that  you  like  what  is  such  an  enemy 
to  your  safety.  But  I'm  sure  you  owe  it  all  to  your  connection 
with  Rhodes.  You  never  drank  liquor  when  you  lived  with 
Mother  Ford." 

"  Psho !  you're  talking  of  the  time  when  I  was  a  boy.  Nelly." 

**  When  you  were  a  good  boy,  Mat." 
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**  Well,  it  stands  to  reason  when  a  man  grows  np,  he  kaiu't 
be  qnite  so  good  as  when  he  was  a  boy.  What's  not  right  for 
the  boy  to  do,  a  man  kin  do  when  there's  a  needcessity  for  it." 

"  But  Where's  the  necessity  that  you  should  get  drunk,  Mat  ?" 

"  Drunk  1    Don't  say  it  agin,  Nelly !     I  despise  the  word  " 

**  I  would  much  rather  that  you  should  despise  the  thing." 

"  I  ain't  drunk !  I've  jest  been  keeping  my  sperrits  up,  Nelly. 
I've  been  pretty  nigh  to  a  fix.  I've  heen  in  Orangeburg,  gal, 
and — hark  ye — I  seed  a  man  haa^ging,  gal — hanging  by  the 
neck,  ontil  he  was  dead,  dead,  dead  1  and  God  ha'  marcy  on 
his  soul  t" 

This  was  spokes  in  a  husky  whisper — the  speaker  bendmg 
toward  her,  his  eyes  dilating,  and  his  whole  face  assuming  an 
expression  of  fearful  interest  in  the  event  he  deseribed.  The 
girl  started  back  in  horror. 

**  Good  Heavens,  Mat  \  you've  been  in  Orangebui^,  where 
the  red-coats  are — when  you  knew  what  I  warned  you  of — 
that  they  were  the  British  whom  I  saw  haling  you  to  the  gal- 
lows.   And  you  saw  a  man  hung  there  f" 

"  Yes,  but  'twa'n't  me,  Nelly,  gal ;  'twas  a  young  IririimaiL 
The  rope's  not  wove  yet  that's  to  make  my  cravat" 

**  A  man  hung !  and  was  it  not  rum  that  hung  him  1  Had  he 
not  been  drinking,  rioting,  mutineering,  murdering — and  was  he 
net  drunk — drunk — drunk?" 

"Why,  you're  a  witch!  How  could  yen  knowl"  he  ex- 
daimed,  in  half-stupid  wonderment. 

'*  And  it  will  be  the  rmn  that  will  lead  you  to  the  galIow& 
Fool,  fool !  besotted  fool !  The  rope  is  weaving  in  your  pocket 
irhkh  shall  hang  you.  Do  you  not  see  ?  But  a  moment  ago, 
when  I  came  suddenly  upon  you,  and  you  thought  B>e  an  ene- 
my, instead  of  a  weapon  you  presented  the  wretched  bottle  at 
my  head.  What  if  I  had  been  a  soldier,  an  enemy,  armed  I 
Could  I  not  have  cut  you  down,  or  shot  yon  dead,  before  you 
could  have  discovered  your  error,  and  drawn  forth  your  pistol  V* 

"  True,  by  blazes,  Nelly  I" 

'•Give  me  the  bottle.  Mat" 

"  What,  the  bottle  1  W  ell,  you  shall  have  it,  gal"  —  drawmg 
ft  forth  —  **  butr  first  — jest  one  more  sup  left !" — and  he  thnibt 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  into  Ms  own,  and  swallowed  the  remain^ 
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ing  contents  at  a  golp.  The  girl  caught  the  hottle  from  hia 
hand,  and  hurled  it  into  the  woods.  With  a  hoarse,  muddled 
langh,  the  poor  wretch  cried  out  :— 

**  Oh,  you  reckon  yoaVe  done  great  things,  Nelly,  bnt  there 
ain't  a  drop  left,  not  a  drop !     None's  lost — none's  lost  I" 

In  tones  of  genuine  anguish,  the  poor  girl  cried  to  htm  :-^ 

"  Matty,  my  dear  hrother,  go  home  with  me  to  Mother  Ford's ; 
go  with  me,  and  he  safe.  Every  step  you  take  with  Jeff  Bhodes 
is  a  step  toward  the  halter." 

**  Oh,  none  of  that,  no  more,  Nelly  1  That's  an  old  song. 
You  kain't  skeer  me  any  more  with  that  blear  eye.  Owls  don't 
hoot  for  much.    I  don't  bdieve  in  owls : — 

"'Witbahoo,  hoo,hoo! 
But  nothiog  kin  the  j  do  I— 
It's  better  to  hear  the  old  crows  caw, 
For  70a  know  that  they're  thinking  to  fill  their  craw ; 
And  the  crow-song  ibr  me — with  a  caw,  oaw,  caw  f 

''And  that  reminds  me,  Nelly,  of  the  swamp  —  old  Oawcawl 
'Twas  called  so,  I  reckon,  bekaise  the  crows  had  some  famous 
big  settlement  thar  I  Well,  where's  Lem  Watkins,  and  them 
Flanida  riffigees  %  I  hear  they're  a-scouting  about  the  Edifrt. 
yet  —  somewhere  below.  I'm  doing  a  better  business  now 
Nelly — gitting  the  real  gould  guineas  by  the  handftil,  Nelly  • 
by  the  handful!" 

"  Ay,  by  highway  robbery !" 

"What!  who  says  that  r 

"I  say  it" 

"  Look  you,  Nelly,  don't  go  too  fur,  or  111  be  apt  to  hit  you 
a  dip.  Don't  provocate  me.  I'm  no  highway  robber,  I'll  let 
you  know,  but  a  preferable  loyalist  of  his  majesty's  loyal  ran- 
gers.   I'm  a  sergeant  —  hiccough  1" 

"  Mat,  you've  helped  to  rob  and  to  abduct  two  ladies,  travel- 
ling in  a  private  carriage  along  the  Cawcaw.  Don't  deny  it. 
Mat    Don't  lie  to  your  aister !" 

Half  fhddled  as  he  was,  the  fellow  looked  aghast 

"  How  the  h— 1  could  you  hear  of  that  t  It's  the  devil  -  -  ih^ 
eld  devil  himself — that  tells  you  everything,  Nelly  I" 

"It  is  true,  then— true,  true,  true!     And  you,  Mai  Floyd, 
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have  suffered  this  wretched  old  villain  Bhodes  to  lead  you  to 
highway  robbery !  Oh,  my  brother,  don't  you  see  that,  with- 
out even  a  military  sanction — without  a  captain's  commission 
even — you  have  done  an  act  which  only  needs  to  be  proven, 
to  insure  you  the  very  doom  of  the  halter,  which  is  the  one  dan- 
ger, above  all,  of  which  I  have  told  you  V* 

"  And  who  seed,  and  who's  to  prove  it,  I  wants  to  know  V* 

"God  saw — God  will  prove  it." 

"  Oh,  git  out,  Nelly !  Don't  you  'member  telling  Jeff  Bhodes 
the  same  thing  about  God  seeing,  and  God  proving  ?  And  what 
did  old  Jeff  say  ?  Why,  he  said,  •  I  reckon  they  wouldn't  take 
his  evidence  in  any  court  in  the  country.'  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Bible 
law  and  God's  evidence  kain't  stand  in  any  Christian  court  in 
this  country." 

"  Silence,  blasphemer !  Oh,  blind  fool  that  you  are,  why  will 
you  listen  to  Jeff  Bhodes  and  his  blasphemies  ?" 

'*  I  tell  you,  Jeff's  a  lawyer  by  nater.  He's  a  nateral  law- 
yer. Why,  lying  comes  to  him  like  a  gift !  He  kin  lie  through 
a  millstone  any  day.  Ha !  ef  Jeff  had  lawyer  edication,  he'd 
be  h — ^1  on  a  trial." 

"He's  your  hell,  Mat  Floyd — he's  devil  enough  to  lead  you 
•J  destruction !  Once  more,  my  brother,  hear  to  me,  before 
that  vile  wretch  hurries  you  to  the  halter." 

"  D— n  the  halter !  Who's  afeard  of  the  halter  t  You  talks, 
Nelly,  as  ef  1  was  a  bom  and  blasted  coward.  D — n  the  halter. 
I  ain't  afeard !  No  siffocation  for  me.  That's  for  the  halter,'' 
and  he  snapped  his  fingers  in  her  face. 

"  Mat,  my  brother,  leave  this  villain  Bhodes.  He'll  be  your 
ruin.  If  you  break  off  from  him  now,  and  go  home  with  me, 
and  keep  quiet  awhile,  all  will  go  right.  But  if  you  do  not, 
then  God  only  knows  what  will  be  your  doom.  I  tell  you  that 
you  are  in  danger.  Marion's  men  are  now  in  search  after  those 
two  poor  ladies  whom  you  and  Jeff  B.hodes  have  carried  off 
Deliver  up  those  ladies,  show  me  where  you  have  carried  them» 
and  I  will  get  you  into  the  army  of  Greneral  Marion." 

"  You !  what  do  you  know  about  the  army  of  Marion  ?  Psho, 
gal !  You  don't  know  what  you're  a-talking  about.  Git  out. 
You're  a  woman,  and  kain't  onderstand  the  business  affairs  of 
men  and  sodgers.    Git  out    Go  about  your  business.    Git  off 
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to  Mother  Ford,  and — here — here's  a  gonld  guinea  for  yon. 
When  you  get  out  of  that,  let  me  know,  and  I'll  give  you  more. 
There  now  !  6ood-hy,  Nelly — you're  a  good  gal,  but  mighty 
foolish.*' 

And  fancying  that  he  gave  it  to  her,  he  thrust  the  guinea 
back  into  his  pouch 

"  Mat,  dear  Mat,  won't  you  let  those  ladies  go  free  f  Tell 
me  where  they  are." 

He  put  his  finger  to  his  eye,  with  maudlin  cunning — as  he 
mid: — 

*•  You're  mighty  smart,  Nelly,  but  don't  know  nothing,  no 
how.  Qo  long,  gal,  home  to  old  Mother  Ford.  Give  her  the 
guinea,  and  tell  her  to  buy  herself  a  coat  and  niw  breeches.  I 
reckon  she  wants  'em.  Oood-by,  gal  —  Gh>d  bless  you— and 
be  off!" 

"Mat,  my  brother — " 

"  'Nough  now,  Nelly." 

"  Oh !  Mat,  let  me  save  yon  from  this  danger,  this  doom,  this 
terrible  and  shameful  death.  Oh  1  my  brother,  it  is  for  ever  be- 
fore my  sight — day  and  night — sleeping  and  waking,  I  behold 
the  horrid  vision — I  see  you  in  bonds,  your  arms  corded  be- 
hind you,  and  haled  up  to  the  shameful  gallows " 

The  drunken  wretch  seized  her  suddenly  by  the  throat : — 

"  Look  you,  you  crazy  fool,  ef  ever  you  bother  me  agin  abou. 
that  gallows,  I'll  choke  the  soul  out  of  you.  You'll  never  so 
much  as  squeak  agin." 

She  shook  him  off — regarded  him  with  a  long  mournful 
2;lance,  and  drew  up  her  bridle.  Her  eyes  were  riveted,  large, 
indignant,  yet  very  sorrowful,  upon  the  besotted  fool,  as  her 
horse  receded  from  the  side  of  his.  The  half-witted  wretch 
seemed  a  little  ashamed,  and  cried : — 

"  I  wouldn't  hurt  you,  Nelly,  you  knows ;  but  you  musn't 
provocate  mo,  and  no  more,  do  you  hear,  about  that  bloody  gal- 
lows. Not  a  word.  Gk>od-by,  gal,  good-by,  and  git  your 
senses  back  as  soon  as  you  kin." 

And  he  rode  off.  Did  shel — No.  Giving  him  a  fair  start, 
she  rode  after  him,  cautiously  feeling  her  way  along  the  track 
of  his  horse — using  her  experiences  in  scouting — which  were 
not   inconsiderable— and   rt^8olved,  through    him,  to  discover 
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where  Jeff  Bhodeii  had  concealed  his  captives.  Of  course,  Mat 
Floyd  was  qaite  too  drank  to  conceive  the  purpose  in  his  sister's 
mind.  He  was  tickled  with  the  idea,  at  leaving  her,  that  he 
had  asserted  his  manly  independence,  and  had  given  her  a  new 
idea  as  to  the  importance  of  those  duties  which  usually  occupied 
the  exclusive  attention  of  the  masculine  gender,  and  with  which 
women  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do. 

"  Women,"  quoth  he,  with  a  sort  of  maudlin  scorn,  "  what 
does  they  know  ahout  men's  affairs  ?  Ean  they  scout  and  fight, 
and  make  prisoners,  and  git  the  gould  guineas  for  'em.  And 
now,  jest  when  I'm  in  a  sort  of  run  of  luck,  for  me  to  give  up, 
and  stop  because  I've  got  a  crazy  fool  of  a  sister.  The  gal's  a 
good  loving  gal  enough,  but  she's  too  much  given  to  meddling.** 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

THE  SPY   IN   PERIL. 

And  tbe  po<»r  fool,  solQoqtiizing  tbas*  bis  head  turned  with 
Jamuca  and  that  ''run  of  lack,"  rode  on  exnltinglj,  never 
once  seeing  or  dreaming  that  the  fates  were  even  then  hxney 
upon  that  **  mn  of  rope"  the  terrors  of  which  his  poor  sister  had 
been  atimng  to  keep  before  his  eyes. 

She  tined  bis  paces,  and  followed  bis  steps.  He  reached  in 
aafetj  the  den  where  old  Rhodes  had  cornered  himself,  and 
quietly  tJirew  himself  down  for  sleep  in  one  of  the  wigwams. 
His  potations  bad  rendered  this  proceeding  necessary.  Old 
Rhodes  and  one  of  bis  gang  were  absent.  They  too  were  scout- 
ing, possibly  in  search  of  Travis  also — certainly,  in  the  pursuit 
of  some  outlawry.  They  did  not  return  till  after  night,  when 
they  fbimd  Mat  Floyd  in  a  condition  of  stupor,  the  result  of  the 
mixed  influences  of  drink  and  a  too  long  slumber,  but  awake. 
Rhodes  was  in  a  tolerable  good  humor,  though  disappointed  at 
Mat's  faOure.  The  latter  made  a  full  report  of  all  that  he  bad 
discovered  or  failed  to  discover,  while  in  and  about  Orange* 
burg ;  but  said  nothing,  however,  of  bis  adventures  after  leaving 
it ;  of  his  sister  and  the  Jamaica  he  mentioned  not  a  syllable. 
Rhodes,  however,  suspected  the  latter,  and  charged  it  home 
upon  the  offender,  not  exactly  as  an  o£fence  against  good  morals, 
but  ae  disparaging  his  chances  of  success. 

''  You've  been  drinking.  Mat,  and  that's  the  reason  you  ha'n't 
made  out  better.     I  reckon  you  were  too  boozy  to  see  Oappin 
Travis  ef  he  was  a-standing  right  afore  yon.     I  reckon  he  was 
all  about  among  the  offsers  in  the  village." 
-    *•  I  wom't  so  dnmk  but  I  could  see  the  gallows!" 
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"  Oh  !  that  gallows !  You  ha'n't  been  hafe  a  man,  ever  sence 
that  fool  sister  of  your'n  had  her  wision." 

•«  Look  you,  Jeff  Rhodes,  talk  of  the  gal  decently  ef  you 
wouldn't  see  fire  flash  from  your  eyes  and  claret  too." 

"  Boys,  git  out  the  kairds,  or  we'll  hev  a  foolish  quarrel  to 
patch  up.  That's  the  worst  fault  I  find  with  whiskey  and 
Jamaica.  They're  mighty  fine  drinks;  but  they  makes  the 
best  friends  fall  out.  Git  out  the  kairds,  fellows,  I  reckon  I've 
got  some  money  that  I  kin  lose  to  any  boy  that's  bold  enough 
to  front  the  pictures." 

"  I'm  your  man  for  that,"  cried  Mat  eagerly.  "  But  no  more 
Orangeburg  for  me.  As  you  ain't  afeard  of  the  wision  of  a  gal- 
lows, Jeff  Bhodes,  you  kin  go  for  yourself  next  time." 

''  And  so  I  will,  Mat ;  but  ef  I  do  'twon't  be  for  you  then  to 
be  axing  after  a  share  of  the  plunder.  Ef  the  hands  won't  do 
lawful  duty,  they  kain't  expect  lawful  hire." 

<*  We'll  see  to  that,  Jeff.  In  captivating  these  ladies  we  was 
all  consarned,  and  I  reckon  I  had  the  most  risk  in  doing  it. 
For  that  matter  I  hev  the  most  risky  business  put  upon  me 
always,  and  I'ni  not  gnine  to  stand  it ;  so,  look  to  it  next  time 
I  jest  give  you  notice  in  good  season.     Who's  for  play  1" 

The  party  seated  themselves  about  an  old  table  in  that  dark 
hovel,  not  one  of  them  withholding  himself  from  a  game  at  which 
the  common  people  of  the  South  were  great  proficients  seventy 
years  ago — "old  sledge."  Money  was  produced  in  moderate 
sums,  and  all  the  party  was  soon  deeply  interested.  Jeff  Rhodes 
was  one  of  those  rare  magicians  who  work  wonders  at  the  gaming 
table.  He  soon  began  to  assess  his  neighbors.  As  they  began  to 
grumble,  he  put  in  exercise  one  of  his  arts  of  soothing,  by  pro* 
ducing  an  unexpected  bottle  of  whiskey.  They  all  drank  deep- 
ly, and  the  play  went  on ;  and  with  the  drink  and  play,  Mat 
Floyd,  with  others,  soon  began  to  grow  garrulous.  He  talked 
over  the  matter  of  his  fright  in  Orangebui*g,  and  the  awfol  feel- 
ings which  he  suffered  at  so  suddenly  confronting  the  gallows 
upon  which  hung  another. 

*'  Lord,"  said  he,  '*  I  felt  as  ef  I  was  the  man  that  was  hitched 
up,  and  'twom't  ontil  I  was  safe  buried  in  the  swamp,  that  I 
could  git  easy  about  that  wision  of  poor  Nelly ;  and  when,  sud- 
^.autly,  she  come  a-riding  oat  of  the  woods  upon  me  this  mom- 
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bg,  I  thought  it  was  a  whole  troop  of  the  red-coats  in  chase. 
And  she  know'd  all  ahont  the  mutineering  and  hanging  in  Or- 
angehorg — same  as  ef  she'd  seen  it;  and  she  tells  me  she  seed 
that  same  wision  ahout  my  hanging  more  than  once  sence." 

"  What !  jon  seed  Harricane  Nell  this  morning,  Mat,  an 
never  said  a  wnrd  about  it  V*  demanded  Rhodes. 

"  Tes,  I  never  thought  about  it  till  now." 

'*  And  whar  did  jou  meet  her  V* 

••  By  Pyeatt's  bay,  tharabouts." 

"  Why,  that  ain't  ^re  miles  off  from  hyar !  Well,  whar  di? 
you  leave  her  ?" 

*'  Oh,  I  cut  off  her  discourse  mighty  soon,  and  toid  her  to  V 
off,  and  not  meddle  with  men's  consams ;  and  I  shook  her  « 
little,  for  the  Jamaica  was  pretty  strong  in  me,  and  I  driv  tL, 
poor  gal  off  with  a  flea  in  her  ear." 

"  And  whar  did  she  go  ?" 

"  Lord  knows ! — into  the  thick  somewhar." 

'*  Lord,  Lord  I  Mat  Floyd,  you're  as  great  a  fool  as  your  sis 
ter.  Why  didn't  you  look  after  her,  and  give  her  a  wrong  trail  1 
She'll  be  on  our  track,  by  blazes,  and  will  find  out  all  about 
our  prisoners.  She'll  never  rest  tell  she  does,  and  you  kno*T; 
tt!" 

"  Well,  I  never  thought  of  that !" 

"  Twas  the  Jamaica.  Lord,  Lord,  why  will  you  boys  be 
drinking  when  you're  on  an  ixpedition  ?  Why  kain't  you  put 
it  off  teU  we  all  git  safe  together,  as  we  air  now,  after  the  day'9 
work's  done?" 

*'  But  N^y  don't  know  nothing  about  the  place.  She  never 
was  hyar." 

"  Yes,  she  was,  years  ago,"  interposed  the  keeper  of  the  den ; 
'*  she  stopped  here  once  with  old  Mother  Ford,  when  she  come 
np  from  the  Collinton  country." 

"  Tbe  devil  she  did !  Then  she'll  be  sure  to  track  us  out ; 
and  ef  she  does,  she'll  b  ^  jest  as  sure  to  bring  down  some  of  the 
dragoons,  red  or  blue,  don't  matter  to  her,  and  warm  us  up  hyar 
at  midnight  with  sich  a  blaze  as  will  make  every  skin  crackle. 
And,  ef  she  didn't  know  the  place  before,  won't  she  take  Mat's 
track,  I  wonder?  Nelly  is  as  good  a  scout  as  any  in  the  Brit- 
ish army,  and  she's  got  a  heart  as  bold  as  any  dragoon  in  both 
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annies.    She'll  be  doing,  I  tell  jou,  wbtle  we're  a-diinking  and 
a-sleephig.    She's  «  most  fearsome  eretnr.'* 

Old  Sbodes  was  indignant — Mat  Floyd  rather  chopfallen. 
llie  party  played  on,  howerer — the  old  man  sullen,  moody, 
hoiightfnl,  but  never  forgetful  of  his  games.  Suddenly,  after 
aking  up  the  spoils  before  him,  old  Rhodes  said : — 

"  Boys,  you  kin  play  on,  but  I'll  take  a  peep  at  the  stairs. 
I've  heam  that  dog  barking  now  a  good  bit,  and  it's  jest  as  well 
->  take  a  look  around  to  see  that  all's  right.    But  you  kin  play 
II.     Ef  I  wants  you,  I'll  blow  the  horn." 

The  door  was  closed — well  fastened.  There  were  no  win 
*ows  in  the  kovel.  In  going  out,  Jeff  Rhodes  did  not  disturb 
be  It stenmgi  of  the  door.  Stooping  down,  he  lifted  a  trap 
oniar  ^e  tiU>le  upon  which  the  group  eontinued  to  play,  and 
let  himself  through  it  upon  the  ground,  some  four  feet  below. 
He  had  caught  up,  unseen  by  most  of  the  party,  his  pistols  and 
]lunter-knife — the  latter  a  most  formidable  weapon,  only  infe- 
rior in  flize  and  weight  to  the  modem  "  Oalifornia  toothpick." 
He  crawled  out  quietly  irom  beneath  the  house,  and  was  soon 
Hidden  among  the  bu^es  that  grew  thickly  all  about  it  His 
soul  was  fell  of  murderous  intentions. 

"  Ef  it's  her,"  he  muttered,  "  I'll  cut  her  throat  for  her  if 
Jiar's  hafe  a  chaince.  She's  spiled  our  sports  more  than  once, 
and  sha'nH  epile  'em  agin  ef  I  kin  help  it."  And,  so  speaking, 
he  crept  away. 

The  barking  of  the  dog  guided  his  footsteps.  The  anhnal 
was  baying,  a  few  hnndred  yards  above  the  settlement,  on  the 
edge  of  a  boggy  thicket.  To  this  old  Rhodes  made  his  ap- 
proaches, with  infinite  caution.  As  he  neared  the  dog,  he  gave  « 
slight  chirrup,  which  tlie  animal  seemed  to  recognise,  for  he  ran 
to  the  epot  where  Rhodes  was  in  cover,  nibbed  his  nose  against 
him,  then  darted  off  and  renewed  his  baying  more  urgently 
than  ever.  Rhodes  crept  up,  and  at  length  discovered  the  ob- 
ject of  the  dog's  clamors.  This  was  a  horse,  with  saddle  and 
bridle — not  fastened,  but  quietly  engaged  in  browsing  ab  i.t 
among  the  long  grasses  of  the  miry  slope.  It  required  but  a 
single  glance  to  satisfy  Rhodes  that  the  beast  was  that  of  Nelly 
Floyd— her  favorite  pony  Aggy. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  outlaw  was,  to  cut  the  poor  beast's 
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throat.  He  had  oearlj  done  it — the  knife  actnallj  beiii|^  made 
to  flourish  in  the  eyes  of  the  nnconscions  Aggy.  Nothing  bat 
a  snggestion  of  cupidity  saved  the  animal's  life. 

"  It'll  sarre  a  more  sensible  rider,"  quoth  Bhodes» ''  if  we  kin 
only  git  rid  of  her." 

Thus  coolly  did  the  old  scoundrel  calculate  the  profits  of 
throAt-cutting. 

'' Aud  whar's  shet  In  and  about  them  cabins,  I  reckon — 
poking  everywhere — feeling  and  finding  out  what  she  kin. 
Tlmt  dog's  been  a-barking  a  good  ha£s  hour.  She's  been  all 
the  time  in  our  'campment.  It'll  worry  her,  I  reckon,  to  find 
out  anything ;  but  I'll  do  what  I  kin  to  find  her.  Only,  I  must 
quiet  the  dog,  or  keep  him  hyar." 

He  called  the  dog  to  him  in  low  aecents,  put  his  cap  down 
under  a  bush,  pointed  the  animal  to  it,  and  saw  with  satisfac- 
tion that  he  laid  himself  down  with  nose  upon  it,  understanding 
an  old  lesson  readily. 

*'  Ail  Jight,  so  fur.  And  now,  Miss  Harricane  Nelly,  we'll 
see  and  settle  your  accounts  by  short  reckoning,  ef  the  devil 
ain't  more  on  your  side  of  the  house  than  on  ours." 

And,  with  this  resolve,  "  fetching  a  compass,"  he  proceeded 
to  seout  after  the  spy.  We  need  not  say  that,  being  experi- 
enced at  the  business,  knowing  the  ground  thoroughly,  he  was 
aUe  to  do  this  uuderstandingly,  and  with  the  sly,  stealthy  move- 
ment of  a  wild-cat  on  his  way  to  the  hen-roost. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  our  poor  captives  in  their  dark  and  mis- 
endble  dungeon,  held  only  by  fastenings  which  a  stout  trooper 
could  burst  with  a  single  blow  of  the  heel,  not  more  than  a  mile 
or  two  from  a  highway,  with  powerful  friends  seeking  them, 
and  resolute  hearts  ready  to  peril  life  for  their  rescue  ? 

"  Oh,  this  is  too  horrible,  mother !"  was  the  moaning  excla- 
mation of  Bertha  Travi.s,  as  they  sat  together  on  the  bedside  in 
one  comer  of  their  hovel.  They  knew  it  was  night,  for  supper 
was  some  time  over,  but  jbhey  were  allowed  no  lights.  Saving 
one  another  and  the  servant-girl,  they  saw  nobody  but  the  un- 
couth woman  who  brought  them  food.  Days  had  passed  in  this 
captivity,  and  not  a  ray  of  hope,  not  a  voice  of  encouragement, 
had  entered  tlieir  cell.     The  mother  tried  her  best  to  soothe 
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and  inspirit  the  daughter.  The  latter  was  in  despair,  and  thre*^ 
herself  down,  sobbing,  upon  the  bed. 

At  that  moment,  they  heard  a  distinct  rapping  beneath  the 
lonse.    They  started  up  and  listened. 

"  Surely  that  was  a  rapping,  mother." 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  other  in  a  whisper ;  *'  I  was  listening  in  ex- 
pectation to  bear  it  again." 

It  was  repeated,  slowly,  as  distinctly  as  before — three  sev- 
eral raps.  Bertha  leaped  from  the  bed  upon  the  floor,  and, 
stooping,  spoke  in  articulate  and  regular  tones,  not  loud  but 
clear  and  sharp : — 

"  Does  some  one  knock  below  V* 

The  quick  answer  thrilled  them  with  a  sudden  joy : — 

•*  Yes !  Are  you  women  t — are  you  in  trouble  t"  The  voice 
was  that  of  a  woman. 

"  Oh,  yes !"  answered  Bertha,  "  we  are  women,  and  we  are 
kept  here  in  unlawful  captivity.  Who  are  youf  Oan  yon 
help  us?" 

'<  I  am  a  woman  like  yourselves,"  was  the  answer,  clearly  but 
somewhat  mournfully  expressed,  "  but  I  would  serve  you  as  fkr 
as  a  woman  can." 

<<  What  can  you  do  toward  getting  us  out  of  this  wretched 
place?     Oh,  we  shall  thank  and  bless  you  for  ever!" 

**  I  know  not  exactly  what  to  do  yet,  but  God  will  teach  me, 
and  I  will  think.  I  have  no  friends  near,  your  door  is  &6t,  and 
the  place  is  kept  by  a  small  body  of  people — " 

She  was  about  to  say  outlaws,  but  she  remembered  that  Mat 
Floyd  was  one  of  the  party. 

**  What  do  they  keep  us  for  ?"  demanded  Bertha. 

"  To  extort  money  for  your  ransom,  from  your  friends.  Can 
yon  give  me  any  clues  to  them,  so  that  I  may  And  them,  and 
let  them  know  where  you  are,  when,  if  they  have  the  strength 
and  courage,  they  will  be  able  easily  to  rescue  you  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  Major  Willie  Sinclair  ?"  demanded  Bertha, 
eagerly. 

"Or  Captain  St.  Julien,  or  Captain  Travis,  of  Holly-Dale?" 
added  the  mother,  her  thoughts  misgiving  her  as  she  uttered  the 
name  of  her  husband. 

"  T  have  seen  Major  Sinclair  and  Captnin  St.  Julien.     They 
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were  looking  for  70a,  above,  some  days  ago,  bnt  then  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  here.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where 
they  are,  as  the  whole  American  army  has  moved  np  the  Con- 
garee.  There  are  none  now  about  but  the  British  and  the  loyal- 
ists. The  people  who  keep  you  profess  to  be  loyalists.  They 
used  to  belong  to  the  Florida  refugees — " 

"  Oh,  mother,  those  vile  outlaws ! — " 

**  As  for  Captain  Travis,  there's  no  telling  where  he  is.  His 
place  at  Holly-Dale  has  been  burned  down  by  the  tories,  and 
everything  carried  off." 

**  Ah,  mother !     Holly-Dale,  our  dear  home,  in  ashes !" 

The  voice  from  below  continued. 

**  Can  you  mention  any  other  persons  who  would  be  likely  to 
serve  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Travis  was  reluctant  to  refer  to  British  succor.  She 
remembered,  with  a  tender  conscience,  the  equivocal  relations  of 
her  husband  with  the  British,  and  feared  to  say  or  do  anything 
which  might  compromise  him — feared,  especially,  to  put  herself 
and  daughter  into  the  hands  of  those»  who,  at  Inglehardt's 
instigation,  would  be  very  apt  to  keep  them  as  hostages  for  the 
reappearance  of  Captain  Travis.  There  was,  accordingly,  a 
pause.  A  whispered  conversation  took  place  between  the 
mother  and  daughter. 

'*  Better,  my  child,  that  we  should  remain  here,  in  confine- 
ment, darkness,  discomfort,  than  peril  everything  in  a  rash 
appeal  for  help  to  the  British." 

Pooir  Bertha  moaned,  but  said : — 

'*  Tou  are  right,  mother.  Let  us  perish  rather  than  put  my 
ftither  into  their  ruthless  hands.  We  will  wait  on  providence, 
and  bear  up,  as  God  appoints." 

The  mother  kissed  her  child,  while  the  big  tears  fell  upon  her 
cheek.    The  daughter  resumed  the  dialogue  with  the  stranger. 

**  We  are  at  a  loss  to  mention  any  other  persons  who  would 
be  likely  to  help  usi  Major  Sinclair,  Captun  St.  Julien,  or  any 
of  the  officers  of  Marion's  brigade,  if  you  could  meet  with  them, 
would  do  so;  but — can  you  suggest  nothing." 

"II  I  am  a  woman,  as  I  told  you,  with  nothing  but  the  will 
to  serve  you.  I  have  few  friends  and  no  money;  but  I  am 
young  and  active,  have  a  horse,  know  the  wowIb.  and  havo  fo^v 
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fears  to  trouble  me.  I  will  think  and  pray  for  yoa^  and  work 
in  yonr  behalf,  as  God  shall  teach  me  to-night.  Only  be  of 
good  cheery  ana  do  not  suppose  God  forgets  you,  because  he 
requires  you  should  wait  his  time  and  wilL" 

**  £[ow  well  that  was  said,  mother/'  whispered  Bertha.  Then 
aloud : — 

"  Oh !  we  shall  thank  and  bless  you  for  ever,  whoever  you 
ar^  even  though  you  should  fail  to  succor  us.  Your  words  are 
full  of  encouragement,  and — '* 

A  scream  from  below  silenced  the  speaker  above.  Jeff 
Bhodes  had  grappled  with  the  kneeling  girl,  and  now  dragged 
her  from  under  the  house.  He  had  completely  surprised  her — 
had  crawled  in  behind  her  where  she  had  been  kneeling,  for  the 
house  was  too  low  to  suffer  her  to  stand,  and  had  grappled  and 
drawn  her  backward,  drawn  her  out  into  the  open  air,  before 
she  could  scream  thrice.  But  scream  she  did,  wildly,  fiercely, 
and  with  noble  lungs.  He  sought  to  stifle  her  screams  with  the 
skirt  of  his  hunting-shirt;  but  she  struggled  vigorously  and 
had  almost  broken  away  from  him  when  he  knocked  her  down 
and  put  his  knee  upon  her.  The  knife  flashed  b^ore  her  and 
involuntarily  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Even  in  that  moment,  with  a  prayer  rising  in  her  soul,  unut- 
tered  by  her  lips,  she  was  saved.  Ehodes  was  torn  from  her 
by  the  vigorous  arm  of  her  brother,  who  now  confronted  the 
ruffian  with  a  weapon  like  his  own. 

"  You  old  villain,  did  you  mean  to  murder  Nelly  ?" 

'*  Murder  her !  Oh,  no !  I  only  meant  to  give  her  sich  a 
skear  as  would  keep  her  off  from  spying  about  our  'camp- 
ment." 

"  It  looked  mighty  like  it,  Jeff  Ehodes." 

*•  Psho !  'twas  make  b'lieve.  Mat" 

"  It  was  sich  make  b'lieve  that  I  came  pretty  nigh  giving  you 
the  knife  afore  I  laid  hands  on  you.    Nelly,  air  you  hurt  f" 

"Hurt!*'  said  the  girl,  who  had  already  risen  to  her  foot 
"No!»' 

**  WcU,  you'd  better  stop  with  us  to-night" 

"  What !  to  have  another  scare  /"  said  the  girl  scornfully. 

'*  No !  he  sha'n't  skear  nor  huil  you  while  Hat  Floyd  kin 
lift  a  we'pon.    But  where  will  you  go  to-night  t** 
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**  Wliere  God  «»d  tke  good  angels  pleaae ;  I  have  man  j  homcfl." 

-  She's  in  one  of  ber  tantrums,  when  she  sees  spemts,"  cried 
Nat  Rtiodes,  with  a  laugh.  The  girl  eyed  him  for  a  moment, 
and  said : — 

"  Ay,  and  jon,  too,  are  among  the  doomed.  Year  race  will 
aeon  be  run,  bat  neither  by  rope  nor  bullet." 

'^  Oh !  if  you'ze  for  a  prophesying  I'm  off,"  and  the  fellow 
retreated.  The  whole  party  had  left  the  gaming-table  a  little 
before,  simply  as  the  money  of  two  of  them  had  given  out — a 
portion  having  first  found  its  way  into  the  pocket  of  old  Jeffrey, 
whOe  the  good  fortune  of  Mat  Floyd  had  enabled  him  to  gather 
up  the  rest.  But  for  this  lucky  result  of  the  cards.  Mat  had 
never  conceived  the  policy  of  "  Looking  after  old  Jeff,"  in  order 
to  resume  the  contest  with  the  largest  banker  of  the  party. 
We  have  seen  how  opportunely  he  found  him. 

Old  Bhodes  lingered  uneasily,  while  Mat  and  his  sister  spoke 
together. 

*•  Don't  press  her  to  stay,  Mat.  We  ha'n't  got  any  place  for 
her,  and  she's  no  business  here  at  all.  Make  her  promise  to  say 
nothing  to  nobody  of  what  she  knows." 

*'  I  promise  nothing,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  owe  you  no  pledges 
— no  faith.  I  demand  that  you  give  up  these  unhappy  ladies 
whom  you've  got  confined.  Yield  them  up  to  me,  or  I  will 
seek  for  those  who  will  make  you  do.  so,  even  if  I  have  to  go 
to  the  British  garrison  for  it" 

**  Ton  see.  Mat,"  said  old  Rhodes. 

•*  Look  you,  Nelly,"  said  the  brother,  "  this  won't  do.  You 
mustn't  come  here  to  spile  your  own  brother's  business." 

"*  His  bnsinesB  is  sin,  and  its  wages  death !  Oh,  my  brotltei  I 
why  will  you  rush  thus  desperately  upon  shame  and  danger  t 
Why  continue  with  tltis  murderous  wretch,  who,  only  a  moment 
ago,  had  his  knife  at  my  throat  V* 

"  Only  to  skenr  you  !    I  swear,  Nelly — " 

''Oh!  hush,  man — monster,  would  you  put  another  perjury 
upon  your  soul.  Leave  him,  Mat.  He  is  conditeiing  you  to  the 
baiter." 

«*0h!  d— -n  the  halter!  No  more  of  that,  Nelly — you 
kain't  skear  me,  gal.  Not  when  I'm  doing  a  goulden  businesB. 
Put  come  lo  the  bouse.     I'll  find  you  a  good  aleeping-placc. ' 
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"  Better  shut  her  up  with  the  others,"  growled  old  Rhodes. 
At  the  suggestion,  the  girl  receded  a  few  paces,  as  if  to  get  out 
of  i-each,  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  attempt  being  made  upon 
her  liberty. 

"  No !"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  dare  not.  The  lightnings  of  heaven 
will  fall  upon  the  place  where  that  old  man  harbors.  God! 
how  wonderful  is  this  madness.  An  old  man,  near  seventy, 
with  the  grave  open  at  his  feet — a  bloody  grave — and  he  lies 
and  laughs,  and  would  drink  blood  if  he  could." 

*'  Drink  blood  !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  only  think  of  that,  Mat  I 
Drink  blood  !  Not  when  whiskey's  to  be  had,  or  rum,  gal.  But 
she's  in  her  mad  fit.  Mat — don't  mind  her — let  her  go  if  she 
will.     I'm  for  the  kairds  agin." 

And  the  old  ruffian  turned  away,  but  loitered  still. 

**  Hither  to  me,  Mat !  Only  a  moment,"  said  Nelly ;  and  she 
drew  the  wretched  youth  some  twenty  paces  apart,  and  said  to 
him,  in  low  tones : — 

**  Give  me  your  knife,  Mat." 

"  What  do  you  want  with  it." 

"  A  weapon  of  defence.  But  for  you,  to-night,  that  old  man 
would  have  butchered  me." 

"  Oh  1  never  I  He  only  meant  to  give  you  a  bad  skear,  and 
you  know,  Nelly,  'twas  not  the  right  thing  for  you  to  come  here* 
aHBpying  out  our  secrets." 

"  Give  me  the  Icnife,  Mat ;  it  may  save  me  when  you  are  not 
near  to  do  so.  Let  him  not  see  you  give  it.  Here,  slip  it  into 
my  hand." 

He  did  so,  but  hesitatingly. 

•*  Now,  hear  me,  Mat  You  told  Jeff  Rhodes  of  your  meet* 
ing  with  me  to-day — he  guessed  that  I  would  follow  your 
tracks.  He  got  you  drinking  at  the  card-table;  he  left  yon 
there,  and  came  out  alone  to  murder  me." 

"Why,  how  the  diccance,  Nelly,  does  you  find  out  these 
things  1  It  makes  me  afeard  of  you  myself,  when  I  sees  what 
you  kin  find  out." 

"  Hear  me  further.    It  is  his  purpose  to  get  you  back  to  tbo 
gaming-table,  to  leave  you  there  again,  and  to  take  the  woods 
upon  me.    I  know  it    I  see  it" 
•Ef  I  thought  it" 
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"  Needn't  think  it.     Know  it  yonrself.    Go  with  him  to  the 

gaming- tahle — pla7»  i^  jou  will — hnt  drink  nothing.    Let  him 

iispect  nothing.    Only  watch  him.     If  he  leaves  yon  at  the 

table,  you  may  know  what  he's  after.    Follow  him.     He  ki.ows 

hat  I  will  have  to  sleep  in  the  woods.    His  purpose  now  is  to 

find  my  sleeping-place.*' 

"  Bnt  what* s  the  need  to  sleep  in  the  woods.    Hyar — *' 

<*  Here  I  should  be  murdered.  He  will  make  you  drunk— 
get  you  off  on  some  pretext,  and  when  you  return  and  ask  for 
xne,  yon  will  be  told  some  wretched  story  of  my  getting  o£ 
But  you  will  never  see  me  again.  Note  what  I  say.  Do  what 
I  tell  you.    Jeff  Bhodes  will  seek  to  murder  me  to-night." 

Mat  squeezed  her  hand. 

"  I'll  have  an  eye  on  him." 

"  Have  all  your  eyes  on  him ;  for  if  you  but  wink,  he  will 
blind  and  deceive  you.  Oh !  Mat,  go  with  me  now,  and  leave 
this  wretched  companionship.  Go,  for  your  life's  sake,  for  my 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven,  which  is  now  frowning  heavily 
upon  you !" 

*•  Psho !  Nelly,  't  don't  look  so.  See  thar,  my  gal ;  pockets 
full  •     Hyar,  I  gin  you  a  gould  piece  to-day.     Hyar's  another." 

*'  No !  you  gave  me  none.  Mat,  though  you  held  it  out  and 
8<id  you  did.    You  put  it  back  into  your  purse." 

"  Did  I  ?  Fact  is,  Nelly,  I  was  a  little  overkim  with  the 
Jamaica  this  morning.  But  hyar's  two  gould  pieces  to  make 
jp. 

"  None  will  I  have.  Mat.    I  see  the  blood  on  the  gold  I" 

**  Blood  1"  looking  at  the  coin,  in  the  starlight,  and  muttering. 

^  No !  none  will  I  have,  and  could  I  prevail  with  you,  my 
brother,  you  would  fling  it  away  into  the  woods,  and  go  with 
me  where  we  should  never  see  the  pernicious  bait  again." 

**  That's  jest  where  I  don't  want  to  go,  Nelly." 

Her  entreaties  were,  of  course,  fruitless.  A  temporary  run 
af  luck  had  made  the  wretched  boy  fearless  even  of  the  gallows. 
She  left  him  reluctantly,  repeating  her  exhortation  to  keep  an 
eye  on  his  associates,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

"Well,"  quoth  old  Rhodes  re-approacliing — "is  it  all  over 
between  you  at  lastl  You  see  for  yourself,  the  gal's  mad, 
Matty." 
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**  Ye8,  she's  either  mad  Hft  mightj  sensible,  old  man.  She 
does  find  out  things  wonderfol ;  and  how  she  talks." 

"Like  a  hurricane.  But,  come,  we're  a-wasting  candles. 
Let*8  have  another  sarment  with  seven  up !" 

And  they  adjourned  to  the  cabin ;  poor  Nellj,  meanwhile, 
gliding  through  the  woods  to  her  ponj,  whidk  she  mounted 
and  rode  awaj,  without  heeding  the  growls  of  Bhodes's  dog, 
keeping  watch  over  that  old  sinner's  cap. 

She  never  checked  Aggy,  until  she  had  ridden  at  least  three 
miles  from  tlie  '*  camp"  of  our  outlaws.  Then  she  stopped,  in 
a  thick  wood  in  whidi  she  had  several  times  made  her  own  rus- 
tic tent,  a  few  sticks  crossed  and  covered  with  bushes  forming  a 
sufficient  shelter,  and  one  easily  made.  "The  groves  were 
God's  first  temples."  Poor  Nelly  had  no  knowledge  of  this 
beautiful  chant  of  one  of  our  best  native  poets;  but  she  felt 
with  him,  and  the  great  natural  temple  in  which  she  proposed 
to  trust  herself  with  God,  always  raised  her  devotional  enthu- 
siasm. Fervently  she  prayed,  the  stars  and  trees  her  witnesses, 
then  laid  herself  down  quietly  to  sleep,  with  Aggy  browsing  all 
around  her. 

But  long  ere  she  slept,  Jeff  Rhodes  had,  as  ishe  predicted, 
left  the  gaming-table.  Mat  in  high  play  with  Nat  and  the  rest, 
to  all  of  whom  old  Rhodes  had  lent  sums  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  keep  employed.  The  old  fellow,  by  the  way,  was  no 
small  usurer,  though  on  a  small  scale.  His  percentage  was 
always  of  Levitical  regulation. 

But  though  ho  left  the  parties  all  at  play,  and  stole  forth,  as 
he  supposed,  unwatched  and  unsuspected.  Mat  Floyd  remem- 
bered and  obeyed  his  sister's  injunctions.  He  made  some  ex- 
cuse for  leaving  tlie  table  also,  and  found  and  followed  the 
course  of  Rhodes,  with  a  scent  as  keen  as  that  of  a  beagle. 
The  old  man  led  his  horse  into  the  thicket,  and  had  reached  the 
place  where  Nelly's  pony  had  been  haltered,  when  Mat  put 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

**  Harkye,  old  man,  what  air  you  a'ter  here  f" 

**  I've  come  for  my  cap/'  be  said  promptly,  though  taken  by 
surprise,  and  picking  up  the  cap  where  it  had  lain  safely,  up 
to  that  moment,  the  dog  still  keeping  watch.  **  Yon  see  I  left 
it  here,  Mattie,  when  the  dog  started  at  Nelly's  horse." 
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"  And  yon  odIj  come  for  tbo  cap  t" 

"  To  b©  0iire — only  for  tb©  cap." 

"  And  what  did  yon  bring  yonr  critter  for  f "  pointing  to  the 
horse.    Old  Rbedes's  reaources  failed  him. 

"Look  you,  Jeff  Bhodos,  that  gal  kin  see  into  your  rery 
aooL  Bhe  told  me  jist  what  yon  was  a-gnlne  fo  do — said 
yon'd  git  me  fast  at  Uie  kairds»  and  thin  sneak  off  and  put  out 
a'ter  her." 

*'  But  I  wom't  guine  to  do  no  sich  a  thing." 

''Yon  was,  Jeff!  Don't  lie  to  me,  maul  I  knows  it  now. 
And  now,  jist  you  hear  what  I  say,  and  remember  it.  Ef  any 
barm  comes  to  Nelly  Floyd,  by  your  hands,  or  your  contrivings 
I'll  dig  your  heart  out  of  your  very  buzzom." 

"But,Mattie— " 

"  Don't  talk,  Jeff  I  It's  no  use.  You  knows  me,  and  I  knows 
yon,  and  cf  you  was  to  swear  till  all  was  blue,  I'd  not  believe 
you  a  bit  sooner." 

"  Well,"  said  the  other  sullenly,  "  I  reckon  well  be  the  loser 
by  your  sister,  of  all  the  profits  of  this  speckilation.  She  knows 
we've  got  the  prisoners,  and  where  we  keeps  'em,  and  all  h — ^1 
won't  stop  her  now  from  bringing  down  the  sodgers  upon  us. 
Bed  or  blue,  it  knocks  us  out  of  our  gould  guineas  jest  the 
same." 

•*  Yes,  if  you're  guine  to  be  sulky  about  it  But  what's  to 
bender  us  from  moving  the  prisoners  to  another  place  t  We've 
got  places  enough." 

"That's  true." 

*'  And  what's  to  bender  us  from  making  a  bargain  with  the 
prisoners  themselves  1  That  kind  of  ladies  always  keeps  their 
word,  and  ef  they  promises  us  the  guineas,  I  reckon  they'll  do 
the  honest  thing." 

"  Well,  that's  true.  We'll  have  a  talk  with  'cm  in  the  mom- 
ing. 

*'  You  do  it.    I  never  yet  could  talk  with  them  grand  folks." 

"Well,  111  put  a  price  on  'em.  Ef  they  says  they'll  give  a 
hundred  guineas,  we'll  deliver  'em  at  the  place  they  says,  and 
take  their  paper  for  it.  We've  got  a  smart  sum  from  *em 
a'ready,  and  I  reckon  they'll  be  mighty  willing  to  pay  a  leetle 
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more  to  get  out  into  the  open  air  agin.  A'ter  all,  Mattj,  the 
bine  sky  is  a  sweeter  sight  than  pine-rafters  in  a  dark  room.'' 

"  Preticklarly  to  lady  folks,  I  reckon." 

"  Well,  that's  the  how.    We'll  work  it  to-morrow." 

And  so  they  settled  it  for  the  morning. 

Aad  Nelly  Floyd  slept  the  while,  as  if  the  starlight  were  to 
las';  ^or  ever.  Oh !  sweet  sleep  of  innocence,  that  finds  the 
naked  bosom  of  earth  soft  to  your  bosom,  and  rests  an  easy 
head  on  a  rOcky  pillow ! 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A   PROPHECY   FULFILLED. 

My  Lord  Sawdon  slept  badly  while  in  Orangeburg.  Fis 
liv^  was  out  of  order.  His  skin  performed  its  functions  feebly. 
The  climate  was  doing  its  work  upon  him.  He  was  preparing 
to  withdraw  from  the  labors  of  a  field,  in  which  he  had  merited 
beUer  fortune  than  he  had  found.  He  had  serred  his  sovereign 
faithfully  and  with  ability.  Young  and  sanguine,  his  impulse 
was  regulated  by  a  rare  prudence,  and  becoming  energy.  He 
was  prompt,  ready,  decisive,  full  of  forethought,  and  a  man  of 
deliberate  calculations.  In  the  field,  he  possessed  largely  the 
military  faculty,  the  coup  d*onl,  and  kept  his  several  divisions  ad- 
mirably in  hand  to  meet  the  emergency.  It  has  been  absurdly 
said  that  he  pretended  sickness,  in  order  to  escape  a  country  in 
which  he  could  gather  no  more  laurels,  and  escape  a  duty  in 
which  the  probability  was  that  he  should  forfeit  those  already 
won.  We  see  no  grounds  for  this  notion.  His  antecedents  do 
not  justify  it.  He  had  never  shown  any  disposition  to  shirk 
the  duty,  however  perilous  or  troublesome,  and  no  man  had 
shown  himself  better  able  to  shape  events  to  his  uses  and  turn 
contingencies  to  account.  That  he  shammed  the  invalid  seems 
to  us  preposterous,  though  we  can  very  well  conceive  that  he 
foresaw  the  results  of  the  war — saw  that  it  was  finally  approach- 
ing a  termination,  which  was  unfavorable  to  the  crown  —  and 
was  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  Fates,  who  had  given  him 
a  good  plea  for  withdrawing  from  the  scene,  before  the  drama 
reached  its  catastrophe.  But  be  was  really  an  invalid.  The 
climate  had  done  its  work  upon  his  European  blood.  It  worked 
sluggishly.  His  skin  was  inactive,  his  liver  dormant,  and  he 
detested  the  blue-pill. 

7* 
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See  him  as  he  sits  in  his  quarters  at  Orangeburg,  receiving 
reports.  Cruger  is  present,  a  clever  New  York  loyalist,  of  ex- 
cellent military  talents,  firm  and  enterprising.  His  fifteen  hun- 
dred regulars,  added  to  the  force  already  in  Orangeburg,  gives 
to  the  British  general  about  three  thousand  men  —  a  force  which 
cduld  have  easily  overwhelmed  the  skeleton  regiments  of  Greene* 
who,  when  he  reached  the  high  hills  of  Santeo,  had  less  than  eight 
hundred  regulars,  and  one  half  of  them  on  the  sick  list.  His 
militia  were  in  greater  number,  but  almost  naked  and  half- 
starved.  He  retreated  seasonably.  His  whole  strength,  when 
he  receded  from  Orangeburg,  lay  in  his  mounted  men,  the 
cavalry  and  rangers  of  Marion  and  Sumter,  and  the  legion  of 
Lee. 

But  the  British  army  was  in  almost  equally  bad  condition. 
The  loyalists  were  the  only  troops  that  could  really  be  relied 
vpon.  The  Irish  were  a  source  of  constant  anxiety — restleasv 
ready  to  desert  always,  and  sometimee,  as  in  the  case  recently 
reported  by  Mat  Floyd,  not  slow  at  mutiny,  even  with  the  gal- 
lows, in  Urrarem,  staring  them  in  the  £Rce. 

Bawdon  listens  langnidly  to  the  report  of  Ginger.  His  eyes 
do  not  brighten. 

"  They  are,  then,  beyond  the  Congaree  f " 

"And  Wateree." 

**  There  is,  then,  some  respite  during  the  dog-days.*' 

And  he  rested  his  bead  upon  his  pahns,  and  looked  vacantly 
out  of  hollow,  jaundiced  eyes. 

**  Yon  are  looking  very  badly,  my  lord.'* 

"Ah!  do  you  think  8or 

"  I  certainly  do.    You  need  rest" 

"  I  shall  never  have  it  in  this  cursed  country.  I  moat  leave 
kr 

Gruger  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"  We  can  not  spare  you,  my  lord." 

"  I  must  spare  myself,  Gruger :  I  must  retire." 

"  Do  not  think  of  that,  my  lord  1  Becrnit !  Bun  down  to 
Sullivan's  island,  and  try  sea-bathing.  It  will  give  you  new 
life,  to  complete  triumphantly  your  career  in  this  quarter,  and 
recover  all  the  ground  we  have  lost — recover  the  country." 

Bawdon  only  smiled  languidly.    Just  then,  a  fine,  graoeftit 
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fellow,  with  skining,  expressire  eonutenance,  and  great  animal 
spirit8»  darted  —  we  had  almost  said  boanced — into  tbe  room. 
with  a  movement  which  scarcely  comported  with  the  gravity 
of  military  discipline  in  the  presence  of  a  superior.  Bawdon 
looked  up,  and  smiled  more  decidedly,  as  he  said : — 

"Ah,  Jjord  Edward,  your  spirits  were  worth  a  thousand 
poonds  to  me  to-day." 

*'  1 'faith,  ray  dear  Lord  Bawdon,  I  should  cheerfully  share 
them  with  yon  for  far  less  money.  A  fig  lor  care !  Why  let 
it  trouble  yon  1  I  am  come  to  ask  a  £Ayor — to  let  me  cure  you, 
and  make  myself  happy." 

**  Beally,  you  propose  wonders.  Pray,  what  is  this  aecret  of 
audi  magical  tw<^(dd  operation  V* 

**  A  very  simple  one.  Let  us  take  holyday ;  leave  drill  and 
dramming  for  a  while*  and  go  chase  butterflies.  Fly  from  camp 
and  close  quarters.     That's  all." 

**  And  where  do  you  propose  that  we  should  go,  Fitzgerald  ?" 

"  To  Sinclair's  barony.  Don't  smile.  I'm  seriously  in  search 
of  health  for  you,  and  happiness  for  myself." 

''Beware,  Lord  £dward !  Have  a  caie  lest,  in  my  next  let- 
ters home,  I  report  you  to  Lady  Inchiquin,  for  the  special  ben- 
efit of  her  fair  protigip  Miss  Sandfbrd." 

"  Oh,  dear,  my  lord,  that's  an  old  story.  Besides,  'twas  noth- 
ing but  a  flirtation.  Sandford  understood  me  all  the  while. 
She's  a  clever  girl,  and  not  the  fool  to  suppose  that,  because  a 
young  fellow  says  a  fine  thing  or  two  in  her  ears,  she  is  to  re- 
gard him  as  dying  hv  her  love.  There  was  nothing  in  thai 
afidr,  I  assure  you." 

*'  Is  there  anything  more  in  this  t" 

*'  Oh,  by  my  soul,  yes !  I  can't  get  Carrie  Sinclair  out  of  my 
head." 

"But,  how  about  the  heart  1  If  she  does  not  garrison  that 
region,  I  may  suppose  you  still  safe." 

"  Nay,  she's  there  too  seriously.  She  is  too  strong  for  me 
my  dear  lord." 

"  Then  I  sha'n't  go  with  you,  or  encourage  you  to  go.  I  aa 
in  some  degree  accountable  for  you  at  home.  And  what  would 
your  excellent  mamma  say  to  a  wife  from  the  wild  woods  of  Oar 
ohua — an  American  rustic  1" 
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"What!  Cai-rie  Sinclair  a  rustic t  Ah,  I  see  you're  only 
laughing  at  me.  But  do  not  laugh.  Fm  serious.  It's  a  very 
serious  subject.  I  am  really  touched,  struck,  sorely  wounded, 
and  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  keep  from  thinking  of  her.  And 
where's  the  objection  ?  In  point  of  wealth,  and  beauty,  and 
intelligence,  and  fine  manners,  she  is  equal  to  most  of  the  wo- 
men I  know  at  home.  In  fact,  my  dear  lord,  I've  calculated 
the  whole  affair — considered  it  in  all  its  bearings — am  now 
quite  sure  of  my  own  consent,  and  hope  for  mamma's." 

"  What !  do  you  take  for  granted  that  of  the  young  lady  ?" 

"  Fie,  my  lord !  how  could  you  think  me  such  a  puppy  ?  No 
—I  wish  that  were  possible.  Far  from  it;  I  hold  that  to  be 
rather  doubtful.  I  have  heard  that  she  has  a  suitor,  a  friend 
of  her  brother — the  same  dashing  fellow  who  tumbled  in  head- 
long upon  us  out  of  the  swamp  here,  within  half-a-dozen  miles 
of  the  village." 

**  Ah,  you  had  a  pretty  passage  with  him  that  day !  I  see 
now  that  I  have  not  to  credit  all  your  chivahry  on  that  occasion 
to  so  frigid  a  sentiment  as  patriotism." 

**  I  confess,  my  dear  lord,  that  I  was  a  little  more  braced  to 
the  conflict  when  the  fellow  told  me  his  name.  Why  he  should 
do  so,  unless  that  he  had  heard  or  surmised  my  attentions  to 
Miss  Sinclair,  I  can  not  conceive." 

"  These  things  travel  with  the  wind.  The  tales  of  lovers 
seem  to  be  like  those  winged  seeds  that  disperse  and  plant  them- 
selves whenever  and  wherever  the  wind  blows.  But,  seriously, 
my  dear  Fitzgerald,  as  you  phrase  it,  the  match  is  very  far  from 
a  bad  one.  It  will  suit  you  exactly.  The  lady  is  of  good  old 
English-Scotch  family — the  father  as  proud  and  fierce  as  Luci- 
fer— and  they  may  claim  aristocratic  connections  at  home. 
Her  fortune  is  good  ;  and,  so  far  as  person  is  concerned,  your 
taste  commends  your  choice.  If  we  are  to  be  driven  out  from 
the  country,  there  is  no  need  why  you  should  not  keep  foothold 
in  it.  They  have  no  hostility  to  Irishmen  as  such ;  and,  as  an 
Irish  lord,  you  will  find  grace  in  society.  But,  my  dear  boy, 
will  not  your  course  of  wooing  be  a  rather  rapid  one  V* 

**  As  an  Irishman,  it  would  be  only  proper  that  it  should.  But 
I  do  not  design  now  to  propose — only  feel  my  way  a  little  far- 
ther, and  make  it  clear     I  flatter  myself  that  I  was  not  wholly 
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franticg  in  interest  to  Miss  Sinclair,  when  we  were  at  the  bar- 
ony  together." 

"  On  that  snbject  I  can  say  nothing.  I  only  know  that  I 
afforded  you  full  opportunity.  You  owe  me  something  for  the 
prolonged  employment  which  I  gave  to  the  old  man  in  private." 

••  To  be  sure  I  do ;  and  I  am  grateful,  believe  me.  But,  my 
dear  Lord  Bawdon,  will  you  not  go  V* 

**  Is  it  possible,  at  this  moment  V 

"  What's  to  prevent  ?  The  enemy  is  beyond  reach,  across 
the  Wateree,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  give  us  any  trouble. 
You  have  quieted  all  discontents  here ;  got  the  army  once  more 
into  regular  paces ;  and  here's  Stuart  and  Cmger." 

**  By-the-way,"  said  Bawdon,  looking  round,  **  where's  Cm- 
ger?" 

**  He  slipped  out,  the  moment  I  began  to  talk  matrimony,  as 
if  a  soldier's  loves  were  ever  a  secret.  But  here  you  have  Stu- 
art and  Gruger,  both  veterans  and  trustworthy ;  the  roads  are 
dear;  and  we  both  need  air,  exercise,  change,  and  a  fresh 
glimpse  of  that  social  world  which  is  so  grateful  to  both  of  us. 
That  old  medidne  of  the  baron  will  do  wonders  with  you.  Let 
me  prescribe  for  you,  my  dear  lord,  and  share  the  benefits  of 
the  prescription." 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,  I  can  hardly  balk  your  humor.  It 
jumps  with  my  own.  Order  an  escort  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
picked  mounted  men,  and  report  when  ready." 

"  Hurrah !  hurrah !"  shouted  the  young  Irishman  as  he  darted 
out  of  the  apartment. 

The  fevered  tone  of  Bawdon  led  him  to  anticipate  favorable 
results  from  the  proposed  journey.  He  wondered  that  he  him- 
self had  not  thought  of  it  before.  He  was,  accordingly,  quite 
ready,  when  Fitzgerald  reported  his  escort  to  be  so. 

And  glad  were  all  parties  once  more  to  be  upon  the  high- 
road. The  cavalcade  departed  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

That  very  day,  at  sunrise,  old  Bhodes  had  an  interview  with 
Mrs.  Travis  and  her  daughter.  We  need  not  report  the  dia- 
logue between  them.  Enough,  that  she  contracted  to  give  him 
her  order  upon  her  husband  for  one  hundred  guineas,  the  mo- 
ment that  he  (Bhodes)  should  conduct  her  party  to  Nelson's 
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ferrj  iu  safety ;  tke  paper  to  be  sa  worded  tbat  no  qHestlons 
were  to  be  asked ;  and  the  draft  was  to  be  made  payable  to 
bearer. 

And  tbey,  too,  set  off  on  tbeir  progress,  as  soon  after  tbe  ar* 
rangement  was  made  as  possible. 

**  Let  us  go  at  once,  motlver ;  do  not  wait  for  breakout — wait 
for  nothing  —  I  am  dying  for  sunlight  and  fresh  air !" 

The  caniage  was  soon  made  ready.  When  old  Gato  appeared 
in  sight  of  his  mistress,  the  old  fellow  was  greatly  affected-^ 
tears  were  in  bis  eyes — but  he  never  relaxed  in  his  solemnity. 

"Dey  has  kep*  you  fastened  up,  mistress — and  you,  Miss 
^rt*a.  Le*  me  tell  you  dat  dey  had  fasten'  me  up  too.  Ef 
'twan't  for  dat,  missis,  I'd  ha'  made  'em  see  de  debble  wid  bote 
eyes  tell  dey  let  you  out  1" 

And  he  shook  the  hands  of  both,  as  if  he  would  have  wrung 
them  off.  Gato  was  once  more  upon  the  box,  and  beginning  to 
feel  himself.  But  the  two  Bhodes's,  father  and  son.  Mat  Floyd, 
and  the  rest  of  the  gang,  rode  in  company,  keeping  close  to  the 
driver  on  each  side  of  the  carriage.  Moll  Rhodes  was  left  at 
their  encampment  The  job  would  afford  twenty  guineas  a-piece 
to  each  of  the  gang,  and  they  were  not  the  persons  to  trust  one 
another.  But  for  this  suspicion  among  themselves  and  of  them- 
selves, they  well  knew  that  any  one  of  tbem  would  have  sufficed 
for  an  escort    And  so  the  party  drove  and  rode. 

An  hour  after  they  had  gone,  Nelly  Floyd  found  her  way  to 
the  place  of  harborage,  found  her  sister  MoUy  only,  and  the 
woman  who  kept  house.  Molly  told  her  very  fire^y  that  they 
had  all  departed,  but  lied  to  her  on  the  subject  of  the  route 
taken.  Some  little  pains  had  been  taken  to  conceal  the  carriage 
tracks,  as  on  a  previous  occasion.  The  ladies  had  walked  to  it 
into  the  woods,  a  hundred  or  two  yards  below  the  settlement. 
And  so,  poor  Nelly  was  once  more  on  a  wide  sea  of  conjecture, 
but  still  resolute  to  seek,  in  the  hope  to  find  and  aid. 

But  Nelly  Floyd  was  not  the  girl  to  wait  long  in  uncertainty. 

She  was,  as  the  reader  will  have  obser\'cd,  a  girl  of  very  re- 

.  markable  enthusiasm,  the  secret  of  her  restless  and  energetic 

^  action,  and  of  a  beautiful  feminine  simplicity  of  chadraeter,  free 

from  all  affectations,  and  resolutely  earnest  and  religiously  true. 

Her  supposed  madness  was  due  to  this  simplicity  which  prompted 
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ber  to  Bpeak  fearless] j,  and  without  circamlocntion  alwajs,  just 
what  she  tbougbt,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  as  constantly  lifted 
her  moods  beyond  the  aim  of  all  around  her,  and  into  an  inten- 
sity which  the  coarse  and  inferior  mind  rarely  comprehends 
when  unassociated  with  a  selBsh  object. 

Nelly  took  the  road  downward,  governed,  it  would  seem,  hy  < 
a  mere  instinct  She  reflBcted  that  there  was  a  carriage  and  a  ^ 
heayy  one,  heavily  laden,  to  retard  tbe  rapidity  of  the  party, 
and  by  putthig  her  pony  into  a  smart  canter,  she  reasonably 
ealculated  to  overcome  the  lost  honr  during  which  the  fugitives 
had  been  upon  the  road.  She  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  to 
the  surprise  and  annoyance  of  old  Rhodes,  she  suddenly  dashed 
up  alongside  of  the  coach,  presenting  a  curious  if  not  startling  ap- 
pearance to  the  two  ladies  within.  They  remarked  her  singular 
costume,  almost  approaching  the  Turkish — her  short  frock,  and 
loose  trowsers,  and  the  fantastic  round  hat  -man  fashion  upon  her 
head.  It  did  not  escape  them  too,  the  poverty  of  the  material 
of  which  her  dress  was  composed,  and  they  were  accordingly 
wise  enough  to  ascribe  to  necessity  what  a  vulgar  wit  might 
have  referred  to  taste.  Spite  of  all,  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  girl  was  picturesque  and  pleasing.  Her  wild,  great,  dila- 
ting black  eye,  prominent  in  high  degree,  the  wonderfdl  spirit 
and  intelligence  oS.  her  features,  the  sweetness  of  her  mouth, 
the  grace  of  her  movement  sitting  her  horse,  or  managing 
it — all  these  tilings,  seen  at  a  glance,  struck  the  ladies  as 
equally  curious  and  interesting.  Her  language  was  not  less  a 
surprise. 

•*You  here!"  demanded  old  Bhedes — *'what  do  you  want 
nowt" 

*'I  want  to  know  if  these  ladies  are  firee  agents— are  they 
satisfied  with  your  keeping  ?" 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?  Better  be  oflP,  Nelly,  and  don't  meddle 
any  more  in  our  consams.    Bemember  last  night." 

"  I  shall  not  forget  it,"  she  answered,  looking  at  him  sternly. 
**  But  nothing  that  you  can  do  shall  scare  me  from  my  purpose 
I  must  hear  from  better  authority  than  yourself,  whether  these 
ladies  are  satisfied." 

"Well,  ef  they  aint,  what  kin  you  do  for  them,  Nelly T'  de- 
manded her  brother. 
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"God  will  tell  me.  He  will  answer  you,"  she  replied — 
"  wait !  and  see  what  he  says." 

"  In  her  tantrums  again  !*'  said  old  Rhodes.  The  girl  did  not 
notice  him  even  with  a  look,  but  turning  to  the  window  of  the 
carriage  she  said : — 

"  I  endeavored  last  night  to  serve  you,  ladies — " 

"  Was  it  you  V  demanded  Bertha,  eagerly,  her  eyes  already 
betraying  the* singular  interest  which  she  had  taken  in  the 
girl. 

"  What  makes  you  talk  of  that,  Nelly  V*  said  her  brother 
gruffly — "why  kain^t  you  be  off  now,  and  leave  men's  affairs 
alone  1" 

"  Devil's  affairs,  you  mean.  No !  I  will  not  leave  alone 
when  I  can  balk  the  evil-doer.  I  can't.  I  spoke  with  you 
last  night,"  she  continued,  addressing  the  ladies — "I  would 
have  served  you^  but  that  old  man  seised  me,  and  would  have 
murdered  me — " 

"  Murdered  you  1"  exclaimed  Bertha. 

"Yes!" 

"  No !  I  say,"  cried  Bhodes,  "  'twas  only  to  skear  her  that  I 
showed  the  knife." 

"  It  matters  not  now,"  said  Nelly.  "  God  knows  who  is  true 
or  false  in  the  world.  What  I  wish  to  know  of  you,  ladies, 
is,  whether  you  are  willingly  in  the  escort  of  this  old  man." 

"  He  has  contracted  to  conduct  us  safely  to  Nelson's  Ferry." 

"  What  do  you  fear,  except  from  him  and  such  as  he  t  He 
has  extorted  money  from  you,  I  know  it.  But  he  will  never 
live  to  use  it.     I  see  the  judgment  of  God  written  in  his  face." 

"  She's  crazy,  ma'am ;  mad  as  a  wild-cat  when  the  dogs  are 
a'ter  her,"  said  old  Bhodes. 

"  Tell  me  in  what  way  I  can  serve  you,"  continued  the  gurl, 
never  noticing  the  old  ruffian. 

"  I  know  not  how  you  can,  my  dear  girl,"  answered  Mrs 
Travis  somewhat  bewildered. 

"  We  are  as  ignorant  as  you  are,"  said  Bertha,  "  of  the  means 
of  succor ;  but  if  you  could  meet  with  Major  Sinclair,  or  any  of 
Marion's  captains,  especially  Captain  St.  Julien — " 

"Look  here,  ladies,  I  must  put  a  stop  to  the  talking  with  this 
mad  critter,"  interposed  old  Bhodes,  now  very  angry.     "  Hark 
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ye,  Nelly  Floyd,  ef  you  ain't  off  from  us  now  in  a  twiuk,  1*11 
lace  your  hide  with  a  hickory,  brother  or  no  brother." 

**  No  yon  don't,  Jeff  Rhodes,"  said  Mat,  "  or  you  lacea  me 
first  But  be  ofi^  Nelly,  you've  no  business  here,  1  tell 
you." 

The  girl  looked  defiance  only,  her  eye  settling  upon  that  of 
Rhodes,  till  the  old  ruffian  shrunk  beneath  the  glance. 

**  You  do  not  sorely  talk  of  whipping  that  young  girl,"  said 
Bertha  Travis. 

"  Whip  her !  Yes,  she  desarves  it,  if  human  ever  did ;  and 
jest  yon  take  hold  of  Mat,  boys,  and  keep  him  quiet,  while  I 
gives  her  a  lesson  in  cowhide,  which  is  jest  as  good  as  hickory." 

Meanwhile,  Gato  stopped  the  carriage. 

"  What  the do  you  stop  for  ?    Drive  up,"  said  one  of  tlie 

party. 

"  Beg  you  pardon,  sah !  I  guine  yeddy  fas'  what  missis 
say." 

"Say!"  cried  Bertha — "I  say,  old  man,  that  if  you  lay  a 
hand  in  anger  upon  that  young  woman,  you  shall  not  receive 
one  copper  from  us." 

**  Does  you  say  so,  young  mistress,"  cried  old  Rhodes,  now 
thoroughly  furious,  **  then,  by  the  etamal  hokies,  I  drives  you 
back  to  your  captivation.    Turn  about,  nigger." 

"D— n  ef  I  does !"  cried  Cato. 

"  Knock  the  nigger  off,  Nat,  and  jump  into  the  seat.  We'll 
see  to  your  nag.  And  as  he  gave  the  order,  old  Rhodes  darted 
round  to  the  side  of  the  carriage  where  Nelly  was.  Mat  Floyd 
dashed  at  him  and  passed  between.  The  girl  remained  un- 
moved. There  was  a  moment  of  hesitation  in  old  Rhodes's 
countenance ;  he  seemed  to  be  considering  the  question  of  odds 
between  himself  and  young  Floyd,  who,  while  resolute  to  pro- 
tect his  sister,  yet  appeared  to  be  very  angry  at  her  appearance 
and  interference.  While  the  parties  were  thus  grouped,  and  un* 
certain,  a  shout  behind  them  drew  their  attention  up  the  road; 
and  old  Rhodes  cried  : — 

•*  Great  Oimini,  it's  an  army,  I  reckon." 

It  was  Rawdon  and  Fitzgerald  with  a  mounted  escort  of  a 
hundred  men. 

"Overhaul  those  people,"  wa<»  tho  coriTnan^  of  Rawdon,  and 
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a  score  or  two  of  his  escort  put  their  horses  to  a  canter  and  came 
charging  down  the  road. 

**Sauve  ^  peui/*'  was  the  cry ;  or  rendered  into  Jeff  Bhodes's 
English — "  Heel  it,  boys,  hyar's  old  h — ^I  upon  ns.  As  for  yon, 
d — ^n  you,"  roared  the  old  ruffian  to  Nelly,  as  he  wheeled  to  fly 
with  the  rest, "  you  shall  have  your  pay  for  the  mischief  you've 
done ;"  and  even  as  he  fled,  before  his  purpose  could  be  con- 
ceived, lie  discharged  his  pistol  full  at  the  head  of  Nelly  Floyd, 
and  at  a  distance  of  less  than  eight  paces.  She  was  seen  to 
shudder,  then  fling  herself  from  the  pony.  She  stood  a  moment, 
then  stepped  to  the  roadside,  and  quietly  let  herself  down  by 
the  bushes. 

**  O  Ood !  they  have  killed  her,"  cried  Bertha,  as  she  saw  the 
girl  sink  down  at  length  among  the  bushes.  '*  Open  the  door, 
Gato,  and  let  us  get  out." 

But  the  horses,  alarmed  by  the  pistol-shot  just  over  their 
heads,  became  unmanageable,  took  the  bits  between  their  teeth* 
and  dashed  down  the  road. 

Meanwhile  Bawdon  had  seen  the  proceeding. 

*'  Scatter  over  the  woods,  fellows,  and  cut  off  these  wretches,^ 
was  his  prompt  command,  and  fifty  troopers  dashed  off  in  pur- 
suit Soon  pistol-shots  were  heard,  then  shouts,  and  for  a  time 
silence.  The  outlaws  were  all  well  mounted.  This  was  always 
a  leading  object,  to  be  attained  at  any  sacrifice.  Generally 
speaking,  the  British  troopers,  at  this  period  of  the  war,  were 
ill-provided  with  beasts.  What  they  rode  were  small  and  feeble. 
The  stables  had  been  picked  everywhere.  But  the  escort  of 
Bawdon  had  been  selected  with  care,  and  several  of  the  men 
rode  good  horses.  An  hour  was  consumed  while  Bawdon,  with 
the  half  of  his  escort  kept  the  road.  Fitzgerald  was  gone,  like 
a  flash,  the  moment  the  outlaws  were  seen  to  fly.  The  pursuit 
was  hot.  Nat  Bhodes,  goading  his  beast  with  headlong  fury, 
was  suddenly  seen  whirled  out  of  his  saddle.  His  brains  were 
dashed  out  against  a  tree,  and  his  back  was  broken.  As  Nelly 
had  promised  him,  he  had  equally  escaped  rope  and  bnllet. 
Old  Bhodes  was  brought  down  by  a  pistol-shot  at  long  range , 
when  the  troopers  came  up  with  him  he  was  dying.  The  bullet 
had  passed  through  his  body.    His  mouth,  however,  was  Aill  of 
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execrations.    He  was  intelligible.    To  the  first  trooper  who 
came  up,  he  said  : — 

"  Ton  got  the  wind  of  me.    I'm  done  for ;  bnt  that  h 
lied.     She  set  me  np  for  the  gallows.    But  she  lied." 

"  It's  not  too  late/'  said  the  trooper.  "  Here,  boys,  let's  fulfil 
a  prophecy ;"  and  in  a  moment,  a  cord  was  adjusted  about  the 
throat  of  the  gasping  wretch,  and  he  was  haled  up  to  the  limb 
of  the  tree  that  swung  above  them.  He  was  conscious  to  the 
last — horribly  conscious  —  for  he  howled  curses  until  the  gur- 
gling breath  could  no  longer  be  resolved  into  any  articulate 
sounds. 

Mat  Floyd,  and  the  two  younger  scamps,  his  associates,  irac- 
ceeded  in  making  their  escape.  Meanwhile,  old  Gato  had 
maaaged  to  bring  np  his  horses'  heads,  and  turn  them  about, 
and  when  the  pursuing  party  emerged  from  the  woods,  they 
found  Lord  Bawdon,  and  the  ladies  alighted  from  horse  and 
carriage,  and  busied  in  the  work  of  restoring  the  strange  wild 
girl  to  consciousness. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

TRAILING  OF  THB  SCOUT. 

FoRTUNATBLY,  the  surgeon  of  Lord  Eawdon  was  along  with 
his  party.  He  was  engaged  in  examining  the  hurt  of  Nelljt 
which  was  in  the  shoulder,  when  she  opened  her  eyes  to  con- 
sciousness. She  strove  to  rise ;  looking  somewhat  bewildered, 
and  more  conscious,  apparently,  of  the  unwonted  persons  about 
her,  than  of  her  wound.  They  would  not  8u£fer  her  efforts,  the 
surgeon  continued  his  examination,  and  to  the  relief  of  all 
parties,  pronounced  the  injury  to  be  trifling — a  mere  flesh 
wounds  the  effe<^ts  of  which  a  few  days  of  quiet  would  entirely 
relieve.  He  dressed  the  wound  where  she  lay,  and  she  was 
then,  at  the  voluntary  instance  of  Mrs.  Travis,  lifted  into  the 
carriage.  It  was  a  narrow  escape,  however;  the  wound  was 
given  obliquely,  as  the  profile  of  the  girl  was  presented  to  the 
assassin.  The  bullet  barked  the  arm,  but  it  was  in  direct  line 
with  the  heait ;  an  inch  one  side  or  the  other,  it  would  have 
been  instantly  fatal.  But  the  miserable  old  wretch  had  already 
.  paid,  with  his  life,  for  his  horrible  attempt  at  a  deadly  crime. 

Nelly  would  have  resisted  the  efforts  to  place  her  in  the  car- 
riage, if  she  could.     She  opposed  it  by  a  murmur  of  dissent. 

"  No !  no !     Aggy,  my  pony." 

She  could  do  no  more.     She  was  still  too  faint 

"  You  must  ride  with  us,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Tiravis — "  with 
me  and  my  daughter.  We  are  friends  and  will  take  care  of 
yon  My  girl  here  will  ride  your  pony,  and  bring  him  along. 
Do  not  oppose  us.    We  are  friends,  my  child." 

"  Friends !  friends !"  murmured  the  pirl  again,  looking  with 
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an  earnest  tenderness  in  their  faces,  and  offering  no  fnrthex 
opposition.  She  yielded  herself  quietly  to  the  arms  of  ihoBh 
who  helped  her  into  the  carriage — assisted  herself — and  with 
a  sad  sort  of  smile  seem  to  thank  her  newlj-fonnd  friends. 

"  Grood  stuff/'  said  the  surgeon — **  makes  no  unnecessary  fuss. 
Half  of  the  young  lady  patients  I  have  known,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, and  with  so  many  eyes  upon  them,  would  have  required 
help  for  every  curl  upon  their  temples.'' 

The  increasing  consciousness  of  the  girl  was  apparent  in  her 
eyes,  the  moment  she  entered  the  carriage,  in  the  expression 
not  only  of  pain,  hut  of  anxiety.  She  suddenly  looked  out  of 
the  carriage  windows  at  the  troopers  and  the  woods,  and  then 
sank  hack  with  a  slight  moan.  But  this  was  not  the  effect  of 
any  physical  suffering.  Thought  was  busy.  "  Where  is  Mat  V* 
"  Is  he  safe  ?"  Her  own  helplessness,  at  the  moment,  in  the 
feeling  of  doubt,  indicated  by  these  questions  to  herself,  was 
the  parent  of  the  moan. 

Here  a  conference  took  place  between  Lord  Bawdon  and  the 
ladies. 

'*The  Sinclair  barony  is  scarce  two  mfles  distant,  ladies,*^ 
said  his  lordship,  "  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  proprietor, 
Colonel  Sinclair,  I  can  assure  yon  of  his  own  and  the  hospitable 
welcome  of  his  daughter.  I  am  bent  thither  myself,  and  will 
be  happy  to  give  you  my  escort.  If  you  will  allow  me  to 
counsel,  you  will  stop  there  for  awhile,  till  my  dragoons  shall 
scour  these  woods,  when  you  can  pursue  your  further  progress 
in  safety.  This  young  creature  will  need  to  rest  there  for  a 
few  days.'* 

Here  a  whispered  conversation  ensned  between  the  mother 
and  daughter — the  latter  somewhat  earnestly  saying— -"Oh ^ 
no,  mother !  not  there !  not  there !" 

Lord  Bawdon  had  quick  ears.    He  overheard  the  words 

*'  And  why  not,  my  dear  young  lady  i  I  can  answer,  without 
hesitation  for  the  cordial  welcome  of  Golonel  Sinclair  and  his 
admirable  daughter." 

The  mother  answered  for  Bertha  Travis. 

"We  are  so  <^cum8tanced,  sir — my  lord — that  we  are  nor< 
permitted  to  pause  anywhere,  if  it  is  in  our  power  to  avoid 
doing  so.     But  we  will  drive  to  Colonel  Sinclair's  rewdence  and 
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leave  our  patient,  to  whom  the  refage  is,  perhaps,  absolutely 
necessary." 

M/  lord  was  a  little  curious.  He  saw  that  Mrs.  Travis  was 
4  real  lady,  of  good  condition,  and  his  eyes  were  not  insensible 
to  the  beauty  of  her  daughter.  Who  were  they  ?  Where  can 
they  be  travelling  ?  With  what  mission  ?  In  the  conference  that 
had  taken  place  between  them,  he  observed  their  shyness  and 
reserve  in  respect  to  themselves.  As  a  gentleman,  he  could  not 
venture  to  ask  any  direct  questions  on  any  of  these  matters. 
He  could  only  insinuate  his  desires  indirectly. 

"  I  do  not  see  exactly  where  you  can  find  accommodations 
along  this  route  for  the  night,  if  you  go  farther — none,  certainly, 
which  would  be  grateful  to  you,  madam.  And  we  know  not 
how  many  gangs  of  such  scoundrels  as  we  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  disperse,  may  be  upon  the  road.  If  I  knew  whither 
you  were  going — " 

He  paused  here,  judiciously.  The  old  lady  smiled  gratefully, 
but  said : — 

"  I  fency,  my  lord,  your  late  service  will  suffice.  We  have 
every  assurance  that  the  route  is  now  dear,"— and  so  forth. 

"  Well,  madam,  I  tfust  when  we  get  to  the  barony  of  our 
friend  Sinclair,  that  his  amiable  daughter  will  prove  more  elo* 
quent  in  persuasion  than  a  rough  soldier  like  myself." 

The  old  lady's  reply  showed  her  to  be  far  firom  inexperienced 
in  the  easy  verbal  play  of  good  society. 

"  Where  the  soldier  and  the  courtier  so  perfectly  unite,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  my  lord,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose 
that  any  persuasion  can  be  needed  to  enforce  your  own/* 

His  lordship  bowed : — 

"  Madam,  your  reply  would  seem  to  show  that  you  are  pos- 
sessed of  some  good  Irish  affinities.  May  I  have  the  honor  to 
know,  that  I  may  recall  this  interview  hereafter  with  more  sat- 
isfaction, who  are  the  excellent  ladies  whom  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  succor?" 

"Ah!  my  lord,  your  Irish  frankness,  however  admirable, 
must  fail  to  prompt  me  to  its  emulation.  But  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent I  will  be  frank  with  you.  We  are  on  a  secret  expedition. 
We  are  nameless  dames  on  an  enterprise.  You  must  be  con- 
tent, as  a  soldier  and  gentleman,  with  the  smgle  assurance  that 
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die  enterprise  does  not  contemplate  any  treason  against  king 
lords,  or  commons." 

Bawdon  langhed. 

^  You  are  too  mnch  for  me,  my  dear  madam.  Bnt  it  did  not 
need  this  assnrance.  I  have  only  to  look  into  yonr  own,  and 
the  foce  of  yonr  daughter,  to  answer  for  the  loyalty  of  both." 

And  he  bowed  low  upon  his  charger,  waved  his  hand  forward, 
a  bngle  sounded,  and  he  rode  away  from  the  carriage,  which 
came  on  slowly — one  half  of  the  dragoons  bringing  up  the  rear. 

**  Who  the  d — 1  can  they  be  ?"  said  Bawdon,  as  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  dashed  up  beside  him.  "  Quite  an  adventure.  Lord 
Edward,  for  a  young  chevalier  des  dames." 

"  Have  you  made  them  out,  my  lord  ?" 

•*  Not  a  syllable.  The  old  lady  is  close.  She  confessed  to  a 
mystery,  and  thus  silenced  all  further  attempts  to  get  at  it  Her 
daughter,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  beautiful  creature." 

''And  the  wounded  girl  strikes  me  wonderfully,  my  lord. 
Her  face  is  brown  but  exquisite.  She  might  sing  with  the 
dusk  nymph  of  Solomon — '  I  am  dark  but  comely.'  But  did 
you  ever  see  such  a  costume — half  man's — quite  Turkish ;  and 
she  evicfently  rode  man-fashion,  and  on  a  man's  saddle.  Ske 
is  a  curiosity." 

And  so,  talking  as  they  rode,  they  at  length  entered  the 
noble  avenue  leading  to  the  Sinclair  barony.  As  they  rode 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  carriage,  they  were  able  to  get 
over  all  the  preliminaries  of  the  meeting  with  the  veteran  of 
that  establishment,  and  to  apprize  himself  and  the  fair  Carne 
Sinclair,  of  the  approaching  visiters,  and  their  patient 

"  I  have  promised  a  welcome  for  all  at  your  hands,  my  dear 
Miss  SiDclair,  for  they  will  interest  you,  as  they  have  interested 
me.  The  wounded  girl  is  something  of  a  curiosity,  but  a  plea- 
singly piquant  one.  The  other  ladies  express  their  determina- 
tion to  travel  on,  after  delivering  the  girl  to  your  hospitality ; 
but  you  may  be  more  successful  than  myself  in  persuading  them 
to  become  your  guests  for  a  season.  I  know  not  who  they  are 
-—can  not  guess  —  and  acknowledge  myself  to  be  curious. 
They  are  evidently  well  bred,  and  the  daughter  is  quite  a 
beauty,  though  my  Lord  Edward  scarcely  finds  her  standard 
of  beauty  to  his  taste." 
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The  last  seutence  was  an  adroit  speech  made  for  the  gallant 
aid-de-camp.  Of  coarse,  Carrie  Sinclair  was  id  the  piazza 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  cortege.  As  the  carriage  drove  up 
to  the  steps,  she  hurried  down  to  it,  without  reserve,  and,  with 
the  frankness  of  her  temperament,  and  the  graceful  ease  which 
was  natural  to  all  her  actions,  she  endeavored  to  succeed  in 
the  ohject  in  which  Rawdon  had  failed. 

Bertha's  eyes  eagerly  observed  her  as  the  carriage  wai 
approaching. 

"  She  is  very  heautifiil,  mother,  and  very  much  like  Willie. 
Do  you  not  see  the  likeness  ?  Oh  !  how  I  long  to  speak  out  to 
her— to  feel  her  arms  around  me." 

"  Hush  !"  said  the  mother,  glancing  to  Nelly. 

The  quick  ears  of  Nelly  heard  the  warning.  She  smiled,  and 
put  her  hand  in  that  of  Bertha,  so  confidingly,  so  promptly,  and 
with  such  tenderness,  that  the  action  said  everything.  From 
that  moment  Bertha  would  have,  freely  trusted  her  with  the 
dearest  secret  of  her  soul. 

Time  was  allowed  for  no  more.  They  were  at  the  steps. 
The  carriage  stopped.  Carrie  Sinclair  was  already  beside  it, 
and  there  were  assistants  ready  to  lift  out  the  wounded  girl. 
But  she  suffered  none  of  them.  She  but  looked  into  Carrie's 
face,  and  that  was  enough.  She  took  her  arm — hers  only  — 
and  was  conducted  up  the  steps  into  the  parlor.  Having  laid 
her  on  the  sofa,  Carrie  ran  out  again  to  the  carriage. 

"  Come  in  —  oh,  do !     Alight,  if  you  please.     Do  not  refuse.'* 

And,  jnst  then,  a  servant  brought  a  message  fi'om  the  wound- 
ed girl,  begging  to  see  the  ladies  for  a  moment  They  could 
not  deny  her  —  and  in  another  moment.  Bertha  Travis  stood 
within  the  stately  halls  of  her  lover's  father.  How  she  longed 
to  throw  herself  into  Carrie's  arms,  and  say  "sister;"  but 
the  policy  was  thought  to  be  doubtful,  by  both  mother  and 
daughter ;  and  the  lords,  Bawdon  and  Fitzgerald,  were  pres-. 
cat,  and  there  too  was  the  old  baron  Sinclair,  in  his  easy-chair, 
with  his  feet  upon  a  cushion.  All  eyes  were  upon  the  party, 
and  emotions  were  impossible. 

The  ladies  sat  beside  Nelly,  and  she  took  the  hands  of  Ber- 
tha, and  looked  up  into  her  face,  smiled  archly — so  Bertha 
thought— and  murmured  a  few   syllables  of  thanks.     Then 
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eame  the  surgeon  who  felt  her  pulse,  and  nodded  his  head  as  if 
approving  her  performances.  And  then  refreshments  were 
handed. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Sinclair  added  his  Toice  of  entreaty  that 
the  ladies  wonld  remain  at  the  haronj.  And  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, doing  the  graces  of  the  host  handsomely,  spite  of  the  sharp 
twinges  in  his  feet.  The  old  despot  little  dreamed  who  were 
the  parties  whom  he  so  solicited.  And  Carrie  Sinclair  renewed 
her  solicitations  as  warmly  as  if  she  had  known  them  and  loved 
them  a  thousand  years.  And  little  Lottie,  her  yonnger  sister,  stole 
np  to  Bertha,  and  got  hold  of  her  hand,  and  said — "  Do  stay. 
I  like  your  looks."  And  poor  Bertha  hardly  kept  the  tears^^^ 
down  from  her  eyes,  as  she  thought  of  Willie  and  remembered<f  < 
that  these  were  his  sisters.  How  she  longed  to  go  aside  with 
Carrie,  and  teU  her  all.  But  she  could  only  sigh  in  answer, 
leaving  it  to  her  mother,  to  play  the  inflexible  in  open  terms. 
And  the  old  lady  did  her  part  firmly,  but  not  without  her  emo- 
tions also,  and  made  it  finally  evident  to  all  parties,  that  en- 
treaty was  unavailing.  Still,  she  so  completely  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  the  lady,  that  the  sting  was  taken  from  refusal ; 
and  when  they  had  gone,  it  was  agreed  with  one  voice,  that  they 
were  certainly  fine  women,  and  ladies  too. 

"And — what  a  beautiful  girl,"  said  Carrie,  as  she  turned, 
from  looking  after  the  receding  carriage,  and  took  her  place  be- 
side the  wounded  girl,  possessing  herself  of  her  hand. 

"Who  can  they  be?  Do  you  knowt"  to  Nelly.  Nelly 
smiled,  as  she  whispered — 

«  Yes ;  but  I  must  not  tell." 

"  There  is  really,  then,  a  mystery." 

Nelly  did  know — possibly  by  guess  only;  but  it  was  quite 
sufficient  for  the  simple  truthful  nature  of  the  girl,  that  the  par- 
ties most  interested  in  the  secret,  were  desirous  that  it  should 
remain  so.  Her  instincts  were  Heaven's  teaching;  and  the 
proprieties  came  to,  and  tutored  her  mind,  without  any  neces- 
sary efibrt  of  the  thought.  And  this  is  always  the  way  with^T 
the  ingenuous  spirit,  where  nature  has  strength  enough  to  assert, 
and  is  permitted  to  have  her  own  way. 

After  resting  awhile,  Nelly  was  able  to  retire  with  Carrie  to 
her  chamber,  where  the  two  soon  became  intimate;  the  U*ter 
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being  surprised  and  interested  with  every  moment*8  increased 
knowledge  of  the  carious  stranger.  Her  nice  propriety  of 
thought  and  phrase,  the  high  pitch  of  her  enthusiasm,  showing 
itself  gradually  as  she  warmed  with  society,  her  bold  imagina 
tion,  the  spiritual  lifting  of  her  thought — all  seemingly  so  mucii 
at  variance  with  her  apparent  isolation  in  life,  and  the  peculi- 
arity of  her  costume.  Of  course,  it  had  been  ascertained  by 
Bawdon  that  the  two  ladies,  who  had  continued  their  journey, 
knew  absolutely  nothing  of  her.  They  had  not  seen  her  be- 
fore, and  though  they  might  have  told  of  her  generous  attempt 
to  rescue  them  the  night  previous,  still,  it  did  not  occur  to  them 
to  do  so ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  caution  which  kept  them  from  all 
communicativeness,  they  had  said  not  a  syllable  of  their  late 
captivity. 

Meanwhile,  a  detachment  of  Rawdon's  escort  beat  the  woods 
in  the  Sinclair  precincts ;  the  larger  body  making  their  camps 
in  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  mansion,  and  along  the 
avenue.  The  scout  resulted  in  no  discoveries ;  the  woods  were 
clear.  The  outlaws  were  all  o£P,  in  other  thickets  or  lying 
perdue,  so  close  that  no  ordinary  search  could  find  them. 

You  will  please  suppose  that  Carrie  Sinclair  was  remiss  in 
none  of  her  duties,  entertaining  her  own  and  the  guests  of  her 
father.  That  she  made  our  poor  Nelly  comfbrtably  at  home, 
we  may  take  for  granted — that  she  made  her  quite  easy  in 
mind  was  impossible.  Nelly  could  not  subdue  her  fears  for 
Mat  She  knew  nothing  of  his  fote.  She  heard  nothing  of 
that  of  old  Rhodes,  and  his  son  Nat,  her  brother-in-law.  Her 
anxiety  lessened  the  degree  of  satisfaction  which  she  might 
have  felt  in  the  solicitous  kindness  of  Carrie  Sinclair;  but  she 
was  not  insensible  to  it,  and  with  that  rare  instinct  which  she 
possessed,  for  the  appreciation  of  character,  she  did  not  require 
much  intercourse  to  see  and  feel  all  that  was  charming  and 
beautiful  in  that  of  Carrie  Sinclair. 

But  the  latter — like  the  gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor— 
was  required  to  see  to  the  household  affairs.  So,  leaving  Nelly 
to  the  companionship  of  little  Lottie,  she  descended  to  her  du- 
ties. We  shall  not  follow  her  in  these  performances.  We  art 
to  suppose  that  there  were  intervals  when  she  looked  in  upon 
Smt  father's  fcaests,  passing  from  hall  and  pantry  to  parlor,  and 
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oeeaittonallj  lingering  in  speech  with  the  gentlemen.  Of  conrsef 
mj  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  sought  his  opportunities,  and  seized 
avidly  on  all  that  he  found.  Bawdon  had  too  much  to  confer 
upon  with  the  old  colonel,  to  interfere  with,  or  note,  the  prog- 
ress of  his  aid*de-camp.  The  day  hurried  on.  Supper  was 
served  and  discussed;  and,  after  supper,  Lord  Edward  per- 
suaded Carrie  to  the  harpsichord.  She  played  and  sang  for 
him — not  for  him  only ;  for  the  surgeon,  the  captain  of  the  de« 
tachment,  and  a  couple  of  young  scions  of  nohility,  had,  of 
eourse,  received  the  freedom  of  the  house,  and  were  present, 
ftawdon  remained  with  Colonel  Sinclair  in  the  supper-room, 
engaged  in  close  and  interesting  conversation  on  public  affairs. 

Let  us  leave  these  parties,  thus  engaged,  for  a  brief  season, 
while  we  note  the  progress  of  other  persons  in  this  truthful  his- 
toiy.  For  three  days  had  Jim  Ballon,  the  scout,  been  looking 
i(a  Willie  Sinclair  and  his  troopers,  and  in  vain.  The  scout  is 
at  a  loss. 

"  Where  can  he  be  V*  he  argued  with  himself,  sitting  at  noon 
upon  a  fallen  tree  in  the  forest,  where  he  had  eaten  his  frugal 
dinner,  while  his  horse  was  browsing  about  for  the  coarse  and 
scanty  patches  of  grass  in  the  wood. 

**  Where  can  he  be?  He's  left  me  no  tracks  this  time — no 
tracks.  He  must  be  hard  pressed  somewhere — hard  pressed 
— or  he'd  ha'  made  out  to  let  me  know  where  to  look  for  him 
—to  look.  I  must  try  the  barony.  I  reckon  he's  been  there 
Benny  Bowlegs,  perhaps,  knows  all  about  him.  By  this  timet 
'Bram  ought  to  be  getting  up  from  over  the  Santee — ought  to 
be.  He's  perhaps  at  the  barony  now ;  he'll  take  it  in  his  way 
up.  He  or  Benny  Bowlegs  ought  to  be  knowing  where  to  find 
the  major — ought  to  be  knowing.  I'll  take  a  peep  at  the 
barony." 

The  resolve  was  no  sooner  taken,  than  he  caught  up  his 
steed  and  mounted.  He  was  about  five  miles  from  the  barony. 
Picking  his  way  cautiously  through  the  woods,  avoiding  the 
public  road  where  this  was  possible,  our  scout  made  his  prog- 
ress very  slowly,  not  being  disposed  to  reach  the  barony  till 
night  had  f&llen.  Meanwhile,  his  eyes  were  busy,  and  his  ears 
vigilant.  He  kept  his  course  in  the  thicket,  some  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  main  road,  thus  securing  himself  from  chance 
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discovery  of  wayfarers,  yet  sufficiently  near,  perhaps,  to  distin- 
guish the  sounds  from  any  body  of  horse  that  might  be  pursuing 
the  highway.  The  sun,  meanwhile,  gradually  sloped  down- 
ward, leaving  the  woods  clad  in  that.  *'  little  glooming  light, 
most  like  a  shade,"  which,  along  with  the  nansl  stillness  of  a 
deep  forest,  imparts  such  a  solemn  and  impressive  character  to 
such  a  region  in  the  hour  of  twilight.  As  our  scout  mused  and 
rode,  thoughtful  and  observant,  he  was  necessarily  impressed 
by  the  moral  aspects  of  the  scene.  People  who  live  much  in 
the  solitude,  whether  of  a  mountain  or  a  forest  country,  have  a 
more  earnest  character,  more  religious  sensibility,  and  more  self- 
esteem,  and  less  vanity,  than  those  who  dwell  in  more  crowded 
situations,  and  with  whom  the  daily  attrition  of  society  and  its 
small  diversions  lessen  the  intensity  and  the  concentrativeness 
of  thought  Scouts  and  hunters  are  usually  of  grave  habit; 
and,  in  the  single  province  in  which  their  minds  work,  they  be- 
come wonderfully  tenacious  of  their  moods.  A  degree  of  solem- 
nity ensues  upon  this  concentration  of  thought,  and  the  marvel- 
lous and  spiritual  are  likely  to  have  large  exercise  in  their  souls, 
in  degree  as  their  fancies  become  active.  Jim  Ballon  was  not 
unlike  his  brethren ;  and,  in  a  situation  like  the  present,  his 
spiritual  sensibilities  usually  grew  more  lively  and  coercive. 
Having  first  settled  in  his  mind  what  he  had  to  do,  he  went  for- 
ward habitually,  not  tasking  himself  to  think  of  the  routine 
performance;  but,  yielding  himself  up  to  the  foreign — the  mu- 
sings and  meditations  of  a  nature  which  is  only  suffered  to  assert 
itself  fully  in  the  solitude.  The  silence,  the  dusky  silence  of 
the  scene,  had  made  his  spiritual  nature  active,  and  our  scout 
was  brooding  upon  the  supernatural,  in  vague,  wandering  fan- 
cies, which  lifted  him  quite  above  the  earth.  He  was  thinking 
of  death,  of  the  grave,  and  of  those  dark  problems  of  the  won- 
drous future  which  no  thought  has  yet  been  found  sufficient  to 
solve.  Thus  lost  in  dubious  mazes,  and  heedless,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  the  very  world  through  which  he  sped,  he  was  sud- 
denly aroused  by  a  wild  start  of  his  liorse,  quite  aside  from  the 
track,  as  if  with  a  sense  of  danger. 

"A  snake  1"  was  the  first  notion  of  Ballon.  He  fancied  the 
beast  had  been  struck,  and  looked  down  about  him ;  but  there 
was  no  snake.    He  looked  up,  and  his  own  start  was  almost  as 
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great  as  that  of  his  steed.  A  man  was  haii|ifuig,  quite  dead,  from 
the  very  bough  which  overhung  the  pathway.  It  was  some  min- 
utes before  the  veteran  scout,  whose  previous  meditations  had 
rendered  him  peculiarly  sensitive  at  this  moment,  could  recover 
his  steadiness  of  nerve  and  coolness  of  purpose,  so  as  to  resume 
his  habits  of  search  and  inquiry.  He  looked  about  him  heed- 
fully,  and  listened.  Everything  was  quiet  in  the  woods.  It 
was  the  stiUness  of  death.  He  recovered  himself,  and  alighted 
from  his  steed,  which  he  fastened  carefully  a  little  away  from 
the  spot,  to  which  he  then  drew  nigh  slowly,  and  with  everj 
faenlty  of  watch  now  fully  aroused  and  anxious. 

He  examined  the  body  of  the  hanging  man.  It  was  that  of 
old  Rhodes. 

**  Don't  know  him,"  said  Ballon  to  himself;  **  don't  know  him, 
and  it's  too  late  for  him  to  make  himself  acquainted." 

He  felt  the  body. 

'^He's  been  dead  about  five  hours.  It's  mighty  curious  I 
There's  been  a  good  many  people  about  here,  and  horses." 

The  scout  then  circled  about  the  spot  like  a  hound,  enlarging 
the  sweep  of  his  circuit  gradually,  till  he  came  upon  the  body 
of  Nat  Rhodes. 

"  Curious !"  he  said.    ••  What's  killed  this  man  ?" 

He  turned  over  the  carcass,  found  the  horrid  crush  of  the 
bones  of  the  forehead,  but  no  other  wound. 

"  He's  had  his  brains  beat  out,"  said  he.  "  Somebody  has 
taken  him  while  he  slept,  and  brained  him  with  a  lightwood 
knot" 

The  scout  was  at  fault  for  once.  But  the  subject  was  not 
one  of  importance  to  his  present  object,  or  it  is  possible  he  would 
have  worked  out  the  problem  to  a  right  conclusion.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  extending  his  circuit,  and  found  the  numer- 
ous horse-tracks. 

"  Hard  riding  here,"  quoth  he ;  "  there's  been  a  run  for  it* 
and  more  than  twenty  men  at  work." 

He  took  the  heaviest  tracks,  and  they  led  him  to  the  road- 
side where  the  action  had  begun.  He  found  that  a  tolerably 
numerous  troop  had  gone  by.  He  found  the  fresh  marks  of  the 
carriage-wheels.  At  length,  he  found  the  traces  of  the  blood 
fiom  poor  Nelly's  shoulder. 
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**  There's  been  a  skrimmage  here— a  skrimmage !  It's  prettj 
nigh  to  the  barony,  too.  I  reckon  Sinclair  or  St  Jalien  had 
something  to  do  in  this  business." 

Having  satisfied  himself  of  all  that  could  be  gleaned  hy  per* 
sonal  inspection,  Ballou  remounted  his  horse.  The  sun  had 
now  set ;  the  woods  were  soon  enveloped  in  thick  darkness ; 
But  Ballou  knew  the  route  in  darkness  or  in  daylight  equally 
well,  and  rode  on  fearlessly,  till  he  reached  the  immediate  pre* 
cincts  of  the  barony,  when  he  shot  aside,  went  toward  the  river- 
swamp,  and  finally,  after  fastening  his  horse  in  the  thicket,  stole 
forward  with  cautious  footsteps  to  a  wigwam  which  he  knew  to 
be  that  of  a  trusty  negro  of  Colonel  Sinclair.  He  found  Benny 
Bowlegs,  the  driver  of  the  plantation,  in  his  cabin. 

"Ha!  Mass  Ballou,  you  yer,  and  de  ab'nue  fill'  wid  red- 
coat ?  More  dan  a  hundred,  I  'spec' ;  and  de  great  gineral — de 
British  gineral,  Lord  Itoddon — he  yer  too;  and  de  young  Lord 
Fizgera'd,  him  yer  too,  and  de  hundred  dragoon,  and  heap  o' 
ossifers.  Oh,  ef  we  had  Mass  Willie,  wid  'noder  hundred  ob 
he  men,  wouldn't  we  hab  a  pretty  slashing  business,  eh  t" 

Ballou  and  Benny  Bowlegs  talked  over  the  whole  history  in 
an  hour.  The  story  of  the  adventure  with  the  outlaws,  the 
rescue  of  the  carriage,  the  two  ladies,  and  the  strange  girl  who 
had  been  wounded — all  had  been  picked  up  by  Benny  Bow- 
legs, and  enabled  Ballou  to  find  the  clue  to  his  own  discoveries 
of  the  day.  He  attached  no  sort  of  importance  to  the  ladies 
and  the  carriage,  since,  knowing  nothing  of  the  disasters  to  the 
female  part  of  Captain  Travis's  family,  he  never  once  fancied 
they  could  be  of  interest.    He  was  made  wiser  after  a  season. 

"  And  the  major  has  not  been  here,  Benny  t" 

"Who,  Mass  Willie r 

"Yes." 

"  No !  I  no  sh'um  [see  'emj." 

"And'Braml" 

"  He  no  ^t  yer  yet." 

An  hour,  as  we  have  said,  sufficed  to  empty  Benny's  budget 

"  And  now,  Benny,"  said  Ballou,  "  I  must  sleep  here  for  a 
while.  I'm  pretty  well  done  up.  Let  me  sleep  till  an  hour  be- 
fore day.  Then  I'll  be  oflfl  If  I  can  find  Willie  Sindair,  with 
his  whole  battalion,  we  can  ^ve  an  account  of  this  hundred 
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me^  and  his  lorcUliip  too.  That  would  be  a  great  affair, 
Benny." 

'<  Wha' !  for  catch  de  red-coat  gineral  t  Ha !  ef  Mass  Willie 
kin  do  dat,  I  reckon  de  liberty-people  goine  mek'  him  a  gineral 
hese'f.    Who  knows  r 

"  I'll  come  pretty  nigh  to  doing  it,  Benny :  so,  you  see,  wake 
me  an  hour  before  day,  and  let  me  be  off — be  off.  I'll  find  the 
major,  I  reckon,  higher  np.  And  if  I  can  do  so — soon  enough 
•  *  we'll  box  np  this  lord-general  of  the  red-coats,  and  send  him 
on  to  Congress  for  a  show." 

**  Put  'em  in  cage,  enty  I" 

And  the  negro  chuckled  heartily  at  the  notion ;  while,  throw- 
ing himself  down  on  a  blanket  in  the  hoyel.  Ballon  was  sound 
asleep  Li  twenty  minutes.  Benny,  meanwhile,  stole  out  to  cany 
proviioaai  tQ  the  horse  of  the  scout 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OLD  TRAILS  TO   NEW  LABYRINTHS. 

After  twelve  bours  farther  wandering,  Ballon  got  clncs  at 
Horrisperger's  to  the  rente  taken  by  Willie  Sinclair,  and  he 
came  np  with  the  command  at  night,  on  the  edge  of  Sadler 
Bwarop.  His  appearance  filled  Sinclair  with  new  hope,  such 
were  the  acknowledged  abilities  of  the  scont  He  could  hardly 
wait  to  hear  out  his  narrative. 

"  So,  Inglehardt  has  taken  possession  of  'Bram's  Castle,  and 
Captain  Travis  and  Henry  are  there,  in  his  clutches,  prisoners, 
but  safe — unhurt,  *you  say." 

"Yes,  but  how  long  they'll  stay  there  is  a  question.  They 
didn't  seem  to  have  made  much  provision  for  keeping  the  garri- 
son, and  it's  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  keep  long  in 
one  of  our  old  harboring  places.  I  tracked  and  treed  'em 
there,  but  they  may  have  gone  off  an  hour  after  I  left;  I've 
been  looking  for  you  ever  since  Monday  last." 

"  That's  true — that's  the  danger.  Still,  we  must  strike  at 
Inglehardt,  there,  or  anywhere.  We  must  try  and  follow  up 
his  track.  But  we  must  first  have  your  judgment.  Ballon,  in 
respect  to  the  disappearance  of  Mrs.  Travis  and  her  daughter. 
We  must—" 

"  Disappearance  of  who,  colonel  ?" 

Sinclair  told  the  story. 

••  In  the  carriage  V* 

**  Yes ;  old  Cato  driving.  They  had  but  a  servant-girl  along 
with  them ;  and  but  for  an  unlucky  rencontre  with  a  squad  of 
the  Florida  refugees,  which  diverted  St.  Julien  from  the  escort 
for  several  hours,  there  c^uld  hnve  been  no  difficnltv." 
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**  FegB !  If  it  should  be  tbenii  now,  that  Lord  Bawdon  res- 
cued V 

Here  he  repeated  the  narrative  of  the  adventure,  as  delivered 
to  him  by  Benny  Bowlegs. 

••It  is — it  must  be  they.  There  can  be  no  other.  A  ^rl 
wounded,  yon  say  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  not  one  of  the  party." 

We  must  now  suppose  that  Ballou  went  over  all  the  details 
even  as  they  are  known  to  us. 

"And  Rawdon,  with  a  hundred  men,  is  even  now  at  the 
Barony." 

"  Was  yesterday." 

'*  Oh !  that  St.  Julien  were  here.  I  have  but  thirty  men  with 
me.  I  must  send  to  him.  If  we  can  strike  Inglehardt,  rescue 
Travis  and  Henry,  then  unite  with  him ;  and  dash  down  upon 
the  Barony.  But  no!  no!  How  divide  myself ?  What  is  to 
be  done?  If  I  pursue  Bertha  and  her  mother,  we  lose  the 
chance  at  Inglehardt.  He  may  leave  the  Castle ;  and  if  we  go 
thither  we  may  lose  them." 

The  subject  was  one  to  annoy,  with  its  dilemmas,  an  older 
soldier. 

"  And  Where's  Captain  St.  Julien  now,  colonel  t" 

'*  Scouring  the  neighborhood  of  Belleville.  He  went  off  only 
yesterday.  We  have  both  been  daily  on  the  road,  almost  night 
and  day,  ever  since  I  left  you." 

**  All  owing  to  your  not  taking  tracks  of  the  carriage  at  first." 

"But  we  did." 

"  Well,  a  carriage  is  not  so  easy  to  hide.  You  couldn't  have 
taken  the  right  track  or  you'd  have  found  it  How  was  it,  and 
where,  colonell" 

Sinclair  described  it,  the  region. 

<<  I  know  it  like  my  prayers.  I  can  see  how  'twas.  You 
didn't  see  whether  there  was  any  blind  trail  through  the 
iwamp.  The  old  causeway  at  the  mill's  broken  up,  not  passa- 
ble for  a  carriage,  and  most  like  there's  another  through  the 
awamp,  which  they  could  easily  cross  in  this  dry  season." 

*•  But  we  tracked  the  carriage  back  into  the  road." 

"Ah!  did  youl  That's  the  question,  and  if  you  did,  how 
long  did  it  keep  the  main  track,  and  did  it  go  up  or  down  ?" 
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"Up!  We  tracked  the  wheels  obliquely  upward  into  the 
road ;  saw  the  marks  plainly." 

**  Yes ;  but  did  you  see  whether  the  track  was  of  the  carriage 
going  forward  or  backward  V* 

"  No !  we  never  thought  of  that." 

**  Ah !  that  was  the  first  thing.  It's  a  very  easy  trick  these 
fellows  played  on  you." 

**  But  how  could  you  bare  found  it  out  t" 

**  Easy  enough.  You  follow  the  track  of  the  wheels  going 
into  the  woods.  Well,  did  you  follow  any  circuit,  any  sweep 
wide  enough  to  show  the  gradual  turning  of  the  horses,  when 
they  came  out 7  Did  you  see  that  it  wan't  a  short  turn,  so" — 
and  here  he  described  the  sort  of  figure  upon  the  ground— 
"pretty  sharp — too  sharp  for  a  fair  turn  of  the  carriage t 
Don't  you  see  that,  if  you  drive  a  vehicle  into  this  or  that  wood* 
and  you  want  to  wheel  out,  and  get  back  into  the  road  again» 
you  require  space  enough  for  a  sweep  like  this?"  Here  he 
drew  another  figure.  "  Now,  suppose  these  fellows  wanted  to 
cheat  you  into  the  notion  that  they  were  going  up  the  road 
when,  in  fact,  they  were  going  doum,  they  had  only  to  hack  the 
carriage  into  the  upward  course.  To  tell  if  they  did  this,  you 
had  to  see  whether  a  turn  was  made,  how  much,  and  whether  it 
wasn't,  in  fact,  a  pretty  sharp  angle,  so" — here  another  figure 
in  the  sand — "  then  yon  watch  the  course  of  the  wheels,  which* 
in  backing,  will  always  run  crooked,  manage  as  you  will,  and 
scrape  against  the  trees  here  and  there,  one  side  or  the  other." 

But  Ballou's  explanations  are  a  few  days  too  late. 

"  I  see  it  now,"  said  Sinclair.  "  Ah  I  if  you  had  been  with  us. 
But  it's  not  too  late.    We  must  push  down  after  them  now." 

"  But  what  about  the  captain  and  Master  Henry  t" 

**  Ah !  there's  the  trouble  again.  There's  but  one  course.  I 
will  send  off  to  St.  Julion  at  once,  and  appoint  a  rendezvous  at 
Ford's — three  miles  below  the  barony.  I  will  warn  him  of 
Kawdon's  presence  there,  and  his  numbers,  though,  I  fancy,  he 
will  be  gone  below  before  we  can  reach  him.  It  is  an  even 
chance  that  he  falls  into  Sumter's  hands.  He  is  probably  push- 
ing down  to  see  to  his  posts  at  Eutaw,  Wantoot,  Monk's  Comer, 
and  other  places,  and  he  looks  upon  us,  as  all  beyond  the 
Wateree  with  Greene.    We  may  catch  him.     If  St.  Julien  gets 
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to  ilie  rendezvous  in  season,  we  may  make  a  glorious  dasb  at 
his  lordship.  We  can  bring  seventy  tried  troopers,  on  the  best 
horses,  into  the  field  against  his  hundred.  Now  while  St.  Jnlien 
is  pushing  down  to  this  rendezvous,  I  will  strike  directly  across 
the  country  to  the  Four-Holes,  overhaul  'Bram's  Castle,  and, 
whether  we  find  Inglehardt  or  not,  push  immediately  after  to 
the  rendezvous.  This  will  bring  us  both  upon  the  track  of  the 
ladies,  who  are  no  doubt  pushing  for  Nelson's  feny.  If  they 
have  luck,  they  can  get  there  before  we  can  possibly  reach  the 
rendezvous.  If  not,  we  will  be  at  hand  to  g^ve  them  any  succor 
which  they  may  need,  and  see  them  safely  across  the  river  '* 

**  That's  the  plan,  major.     I  see  no  other  way  you  can  fix  it." 

The  preparations  were  soon  made.  The  despatch  was  s^nt  off 
to  St.  Julien,  and  an  hour  before  day  next  morning,  the  troop 
of  Sinclair  was  pushing,  at  a  trot,  through  the  woods  in  the  re- 
quired direction. 

But  the  first  act  in  the  performance  was  a  failure.  They 
found  the  nest,  but  the  birds  were  flown.  'Bram's  Oastle  had 
not  had  a  tenant  for  several  days.  Sp  far,  then,  as  Captain 
Travis  and  Henry  were  involved,  the  scouts  were  at  sea  again ; 
and  while  Ballon  was  left  to  take  the  tracks  of  Inglehardt,  if  he 
could  find  them,  Sinclair  turned  about  and  pushed  for  the  place 
of  rendezvous. 

What,  meanwhile,  of  Inglehardt  and  hb  captives  ? 

The  very  morning  after  the  night  when  Ballou  took  his  de- 
parture from  'Bram's  Castle,  Dick  of  Tophet  departed  also.  A 
long  conference  with  Inglehardt  enabled  the  two  to  lay  their 
plans  for  the  future.  Dick  departed,  and  was  absent  the  better 
part  of  two  days.  With  the  night  of  the  second  he  returned 
bringing  with  him  a  new  follower — a  scoundrel  of  his  own 
livery  whom  he  had  known  before. 

''All  right — all  ready,  cappin,"  said  Dick,  " and  the  sooner 
we  set  out  the  better.    We  kin  start  afore  day." 

The  two  conferred  together.  And  a  little  after  midnight. 
Captain  Travis  was  aroused  by  his  captor. 

**  Get  up,  Captain  Travis,"  said  Inglehardt,  in  his  sweetest 
accents,  "  I  must  trouble  you  to  rise.  You  health  suffers  firom 
this  confinement.    I  must  give  you  some  exercise  and  fresh  air." 

The  manacled  man  raised  himself  up  in  his  straw,  and  said  : — 
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"  What  would  you  with  me  now  V 

"  I  would  have  you  ride  a  pace  with  mo  ?'* 

**  Where  is  my  eon  1" 

'*  He  is  still  in  the  safe  keeping  of  that  excellent  person,  Joel 
Andrews,  whom  they  call  Hell-£uro  Dick." 

"  Am  I  not  to  see  him  I" 

**  You  will  see  him  as  we  ride.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Andrews  will  deny  you  this  privilege." 

"Captain  Inglehardt,  why  persevere  in  this  idle  mockeiyt 
Why  talk  to  me  of  this  ruffian  having  rights  over  my  son,  or 
power  against  your  will,  in  respect  to  his  keeping  ?  What  good 
can  accrue  to  you  from  this  cruelty — this  most  wanton  and 
profitless  cruelty  V* 

**  Nay,  Captain  Travis,  it  is  evident  that  you  are  in  no  eon* 
dition  for  argument,  or  you  would  scarcely  fail  to  see  that  it  is 
not  profitless.  You  will  grow  wiser  after  awhile,  and  we  will 
then  confer  upon  the  suhject  It  lies  with  you,  sir,  at  any 
moment,  to  release  yo«  sen  from  captivity,  and  ohtain  your 
own  rehase." 

"  Bu.,  hy  what  sacrifice  t    Never !  never  I" 

"  Ah !  well !  I  said  you  were  in  no  proper  condition  for  ar» 
gument    But  rise,  sir,  and  let  us  traveL" 

"  Suppose  I  will  not." 

"  That  would  he  unwise,  captain,  since  it  will  avail  you  noth- 
ing— and  only  compel  us  to  hard  usage." 

''Hard  usage!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Hitherto,  I  am  to  suppose 
that  your  usage  has  heen  tender.    Why,  sir,  I  am  half  starved." 

'*  That,  I  am  sorry  to  think,  is  the  condition  of  the  army  com- 
missaries themselves  everywhere.  It  is  not  easy  to  command 
supplies  in  this  quarter,  and  for  this,  among  other  reaaona,  we 
are  ahout  to  remove." 

"  I  shall  see  my  son  t" 

*'  Yes !  yes !  you  shall  see  him.    He  travels  with  us." 

"  My  boy,  my  poor  boy !"  murmured  the  father,  as  he  raised 
himself  up  ftrom  his  straw,  and  prepared  to  submit  quietly  to 
the  commands  of  the  petty  despot. 

A  torch  was  held  at  the  door  of  the  hovel,  by  the  new  recruit, 
whose  name  was  Halliday.  The  horses  had  been  already  sad* 
died  and  brought  forth.    They  stood  without  in  waiting.    A 
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pile  of  ligbtwood  bamed  brightly  on  an  open  place  nf  tbe  bam 
mock.     Captain  Travis  saw  at  a  little  diBtance,  as  be  came  ont 
af  tbe  cabin,  a  group  of  three  or  four  persons.    From  among 
diese  be  beard  tbe  voice  of  Henry : — 

"  Wbere  is  my  father  ?     You  8«d  that  I  should  see  bim." 

Tbe  voice  of  the  boy  seemed  to  tbe  ears  of  the  father  at  once 
hoarse  and  feeble.  They  had  not  been  allowed  to  see  each 
iHber  since  that  night  irben  we  beheld  them  separated.  Tbe 
father,  conscions  of  tbe  treatment  be  bad  himself  received,  trem* 
bled  to  think  of  that  of  his  son.  He  cried  out  to  him,  advanced, 
and  wonld  have  hurried  to  where  he  stood,  bnt  that  Inglehardt 
interposed, 

*•  Nay,  Captain  Travis,  they  will  bring  the  boy  to  you." 

But  Travis  did  not  seem  to  heed.  He  went  forward  and  met 
tbe  boy  approaching.  The  latter  no  longer  wore  his  handcuffs, 
and  he  rushed  to  his  father  throwing  bis  arms  about  bis  neck, 
and  sobbing.  Neither  could  speak  for  awhile,  bnt  their  tears 
mingled,  and  their  sobs.  Inglehardt  looked  on  with  compla- 
cency or  indifference,  as  he  beheld  their  sorrows.  They  were 
not  of  a  sort  to  touch  his  cold  and  selfish  nature.  In  the  bright 
light  of  tbe  fire,  Travis  saw  that  his  son  must  have  suffered  like 
himself.  His  eye  was  spiritless,  bis  limbs  appeared  feeble,  bis 
cheek  was  wan.  When  he  spoke,  he  confirmed  all  bis  father's 
fears. 

"  Oh !  my  father,"  he  cried,  •*  they  have  starved  me." 

"My  boy!  my  poor  boy!"  were  the  sobbing  utterances  of 
tbe  father.  "0  God!"  he  cried  aloud — '<dost  thou  look 
down  and  suffei*  this  cruelty!  Captain  Inglehardt  have  yon 
anything  of  a  human  heart  in  your  bosom  V 

"  Not  much,  my  dear  Travis,  not  much.  What  there  is  of  it, 
has  been  closed  to  all  pleading  save  that  of  your  daughter." 

"  And  do  you  hope  to  please  her  by  subjecting  her  only  broth- 
er to  torture  I" 

"  My  hope  is  not  to  please  her  at  all,  my  dear  captain.  Ton 
yourself  have  taught  me  to  despair  of  any  such  hope.  My  hope 
is  to  persuade  her,  captain,  only  to  persuade—" 

"  Compel,  you  mean." 

"  Well,  if  you  prefer  tbe  phrase;  but  dealing  with  young  dam- 
gels  of  condition,  my  dear  captain,  it  is  one  that  I  dare  not  use  " 
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*'  Oh !  would  70a  were  less  daring  in  more  substantial  mat- 
ters. Man!  man!  if  you  be  such,  and  not  a  devil,  bow  can 
you  dare  such  inbiimauity  as  this !     To  starve  a  boy  like  this." 

"  He  ain't  starved  at  alV*  put  in  Dick  of  Tophet — "  only  on 
short  Hoivance,  that's  all.  We  gives  him  a  good-sized  hoccakp 
a  day,  and  any  quantity  of  water.  We  don't  'lowance  him  in 
the  water." 

"  And  look  here,  father,  at  my  wrists,"  said  the  boy,  holding 
up  his  hands,  and  showing  the  abrasion  and  sores  upon  "m 
wrists,  the  effect  of  the  handcuffs. 

"  God  of  Heaven !    Have  they  tortured  you  thus,  my  child ';" 

"'Tain't  no  torture,"  cried  Dick  of  Tophet;  "'tis  only  that 
the  handcuffs  was  a  leetle  too  tight.  Ef  you  had  known  what 
it  was  to  be  scorching  over  lightwood  blazes  for  hafe  an  hour, 
to  git  yourself  out  of  a  hitch,then  you  might  talk  of  torture." 

**  Wretch  I  you  will  suffer  in  hell's  blazes  for  this,  you  and 
your  master,"  cried  Travis. 

*'  Gome  1  come !  Don't  be  impudent,  cappin,  or  it'll  be  only 
Che  worse  for  you.  But  we  hain't  got  time  for  talking,  Oappin 
Inglehardt.     We're  all  ready  for  a  mount." 

The  boy  was  put  upon  a  horse ;  the  father  was  helped  upon 
another ;  they  had  companions  each,  ready  with  sword  and  pis- 
tol, aud  Inglehardt  followed  up  the  procession.  In  twenty  min- 
utes they  had  disappeared  from  'Bram's  Castle,  moving  across  the 
country  toward  that  region  of  interminable  swamp  and  thicket 
which  lies  about  the  first  springs  and  heads  of  Gooper  river — 
near  the  line  which  subsequently  marked  the  route  of  the  canal, 
hy  which  the  waters  of  the  Santee  and  the  Cooper  have  been 
united.  This  extensive  range  of  flat  country  is  everywhere  in- 
tersected by  streams  and  swamps,  offering  retreats  almost  inac- 
cessible in  that  early  day  to  any  footstep  save  that  of  the  veteran 
hunter.  The  Revolution,  with  its  terrible  necessities,  soon 
taught  the  value  of  these  retreats  to  the  wandering  patriot 
They  unluckily  yielded  a  similar  security  to  the  marauder  and 
the  outlaw.  Families,  driven  from  their  ancient  homesteads 
disappeared  wholly  from  sight  in  fastnesses  of  this  description^ 
and  found  hammocks  and  little  islets,  buried  in  wildernesses  of 
swamp  forest,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  very  homes  which  they 
had  been  compelled  to  fly.    They  could  see,,  frequently,  from 
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tlieir  hiding-places,  the  smokes  of  their  enemies'  fires,  rising  from 
tbcir  own  patriarchal  hearths.  Sometimes,  a  dense  swamp 
thicket,  only  a  hundred  yards  wide,  separated  the  fagitires  from 
a  British  post,  snch  as  Wathoo  and  Wantoot.  These  places  of 
refage  were  wonderfhlly  secore.  Their  approaches  were  so  many 
wehs  of  Arachne.  Their  avenues  might  he  likened  to  those 
of  the  Egyptian  or  Cretan  labyrinths.  Dark  mystical  woods, 
deep  dismal  waters,  creek  and  thicket,  fen,  bog,  quagmire,  and  /' 
stream,  all  seemed  to  blend  harmoniously  in  shutting  out  hnmani-  K 
ty  with  the  sun  of  heaven  and  the  breezes  of  the  air.  The  stars 
trembled  when  they  looked  down  into  abysses  which  they 
dared  not  penetrate.  The  winds  flung  themselves  feebly 
against  the  matted  walls  of  forest.  The  waters  crept  sluggishly 
and  stagnated  everywhere.  It  was  a  realm  that  seemed  conse- 
crated to  death.  Here  the  owl  and  bat  had  their  homes ;  the 
serpent  and  the  cayman ;  the  frog  and  the  lizzard.  Its  terrors, 
and  glooms,  and  difficulties,  constituted  the  guaranties  of  safety, 
on  which  the  fugitive,  patriot,  and  outlaw,  could  most  confidently 
rely.  And  in  thousands  of  such  regions  they  reared  their  rug- 
ged cabms  of  logs,  the  crevices  filled  with  clay;  fires  were  made 
in  clay  chimneys,  and  never  a  window  gave  light  to  the  hovel. 
For  better  security,  these  cabins  were  made  with  moveable  logs, 
and  trap  doors,  leading  beneath  the  house,  as  described  already 
in  the  dens  where  the  Travis's  were  kept  captives.  And  where 
streams  were  at  hand,  the  traps  sometimes  opened  above  a 
water-course,  and  canoes  of  cypress  were  kept  conveniently  be- 
low, for  the  escape  of  the  fugitive  by  the  creek,  when  the  ave- 
nues above  were  watched  by  the  enemy. 

It  was  in  such  a  province  as  this,  that  Inglehardt  found  a  new 
hiding-place  for  his  captives.  The  place  was  an  old  refuge  of 
Dick  of  Tophet,  and  a  good  deal  of  art  was  employed  in  increas- 
ing its  securities.  There  were  several  little  hammocky  ridges 
that  rose  out  of  the  swamp  near  each  other,  on  each  of  which 
was  one  or  more  cabins.  There  were  secret  methods  for  keep- 
ing up  the  intercourse  between  them,  and  the  little  creeks  that 
ran  between  the  hammocks  was  all  more  or  less  employed  in  the 
general  design  which  had  converted  the  fastness  into  a  fortress  I 
—at  least  a  labyrinth.  { 

Kck  of  Tophet  knew  the  region  thoroughly.    It  was  7us  ens 
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tie.  And  here,  tbroagh  his  agency,  we  find  msv^ai  of  our  old 
acquaintances.  Here*  in  one  of  the  cabins,  the  one  nearest  the 
highland,  we  discover,  as  inmate,  the  yenerable  Mrs.  Blodgit, 
an  ancient  rheumatic  and  sinner ;  and  her  son,  Pete  Blodgit, 
something  of  a  cripple,  and  something  more  of  a  scamp.  In  an- 
other of  the  dens  we  discover  two  gallows-birds,  of  the  worst 
color,  one  of  them  rejoicing  in  the  descriptive  title  of  "  Skin-tlie- 
Sarpent" — or,  for  brevity,  "The  Sarpent" — the  other  content 
with  the  less  ambitions  name  of  Ben  Nelson.  Each  of  these 
parties  was  fairly  individualized  by  his  vices,  which  included 
as  many  deadly  sins  as  the  church  oalendars  deem  fit  to  describe 
in  black  letter.  They  were  a  haggard,  wretched,  scowling,  reck- 
less set,  the  whole  of  them,  branded  with  lust  and  murder,  gaming, 
drinking,  cheating,  lying,  without  even  the  rogue's  virtue,  of 
keeping  faith  with  one  another !  They  were  all  fit  followers  for 
such  a  wretch  as  Hell-fire  Dick,  and  for  such  uses  as  were  need- 
ed to  Uie  policy  of  Richard  Inglehardt,  captain  of  loyalists, 
&c.,  in  the  service  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 

"  He's  come !"  said  Pete  Blodgit,  that  night,  as  he  entered 
the  cabin  of  himself  and  mother. 

"Who's  come?" 

"  Why,  the  new  cappin,  Inglehardt.    He's  come." 

"  Well,  and  what's  the  good  of  his  coming,  Pete  Blodgit,  to 
you  or  to  me,  so  long  as  you  keeps  the  poor,  mean-sperrited 
critter  and  fool  that  you've  always  been  t  That's  what  I  wants 
to  know !  Here's  me,  a  poor  old  critter,  broke  down  with  the 
rheumatiz,  and  hardly  able  to  git  in  and  out  of  the  bed ;  and 
thar's  yourself,  a  cripple,  and  not  able  to  hold  a  plough,  or  do 
nothing  manful,  I  may  say  :  and  yit,  though  you  sees  how  we 
stands,  poor,  and  lame,  and  rheumatic,  and  mean-sperrited,  yit 
you  lets  slip  every  chaince  you  gits  of  feathering  our  nests  com- 
fortably agin  old  age  and  bad  weather.  I  feels  old  age  a-be- 
ginning  to  creep  'pon  me,  and  I  reckon  it  won't  be  twenty  yean 
before  I'm  broke  down  quite,  and  not  fit  for  nothing !" 

The  old  hag  was  already  nearly  seventy,  but  with  a  natural 
dislike  to  the  idea  of  age,  except  as  a  very  remote  possibility. 

"  Now,  ef  you,  Pete,  don't  change  in  your  ways,  and  pick  up 
a  leetle.more  gumption  and  sperrit,  what's  the  use  to  us  ef  there 
is  a^now  cappin  ?    Have  you  seed  him  ?     Is  htf  worth  pickitig  t 
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Is  thar  anjthing  to  pick  ?  Is  ke  saft  t  Will  ke  let  yon  ? — fb«* 
I  reckon  7011  don't  want  to  be  told,  at  this  late  time  in  the  daj, 
that  the  world's  given  to  as  poor  critters,  to  make  the  most  we 
kin  out  of  it — to  pick  whar  we  kin,  and  strip  whar  we  kin,  and 
carry  off  all  we  kin !  Now,  is  yon  gaine  to  do  any  better  than 
when  Major  Willie  had  you— when  you  let  him  strip  yon  of 
that  same  hundred  goulden  guineas — yis,  ai^er  you  had  'em  all 
fast  hid  away,  as  you  thought— sich  hiding! — strip  you  to  the 
skin,  when  we  mont  ha'  run  for  it  afore  he  come ;  or,  when  he 
did  come,  worked  a  button-hole  in  his  buszom  with  a  pistol  or 
a  knife ;  and  yon  did  nothing,  but  gin  up  all,  like  a  sheep  guine 
to  the  slaughter ;  so  that,  when  he  was  driv  off,  we  hadn't  bnt 
the  clothes  on  our  backs,  I  may  say,  and  a  poor  twenty-odd 
Spanish  dolUrs— -and  got  nothing  for  ail  our  hard  sanice  with 
the  Sinclairs,  but  curses,  and  starvation,  and  poor  poverty  1" 

"Ob,  psho,  mother!  we  got  a  living — we  got  a  house  over 
our  heads,  and  we  got  a  plenty  of  bread  and  meat,  and  as  much 
clothes  as  we  wanted,  and  had  eggs,  and  chickens,  and  pigs ; 
and  brought  off  the  dollars,  and  a  little  gould  besides,  and  other 
pickings." 

"  Oh,  you  mean-sperrited  person  ! — as  ef  these  things,  bread, 
f  nd  meat,  and  clothes,  was  enough  to  pay  us  for  wearing  out  to 
old  age  in  their  sarvice." 

**  Psho,  mother,  yon  had  nothing  to  do,  you  know !  And  yon 
forgit — you  brought  off  the  nigger-gal  that  Willie  Sinclair  lent 
yon." 

"And  what's  the  good  of  her,  I  wants  to  know— a  mean, 
lazy,  sleepy-head,  and,  I'm  jubous,  a  runaway  ?  I'm  sure  she 
ain't  worth  the  salt  to  her  hom'ny." 

"  Well,  they'll  be  after  her,  I  reckon,  some  of  these  days." 

"  And  you  don't  think  I'm  guine  to  give  her  up,  do  you  ?" 
almost  screamed  the  old  woman.  "  How  kin  I  do  without  her, 
I  wants  to  know,  and  I  so  lame  with  the  rheumatic  I  kin  do 
nothing  for  myself  ?  Sooner  than  give  her  np,  I'd  dig  her  heart 
out  with  a  knife— I  would !" 

"  Well,  I  reckon  so  long  as  we  keeps  her  out  of  sight,  we 
sha'n't  lose  her.  And  I  don't  see  what  you  hev'  to  growl  about 
now.  We're  in  the  dry  ;  we've  got  a  plenty  to  eat,  and  some- 
thing to  drink,  and  clothes,  and  everything  we  wants.'* 
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*•  But  wliiir's  the  money,  Pete  ?  We  ain't  a-gitting  that,  and 
80  long  as  you're,  a-earving  that  Hell-fire  Dick,  he'll  never  le'. 
yon  hev  a  chaince  at  the  money.  Now,  thar  was  a  chaince 
with  Major  Willie." 

"  Ay,  but  we  wor'n  t  content  with  it.  We  was  wolf-greedy, 
mother,  and  made  too  much  of  the  chaince.  We  was  for  getting 
on  too  faist." 

"  Well,  will  you  do  any  better  with  the  new  cappin  f  Kin 
you  play  him  sly,  Pete  ?  Is  there  any  pickings,  boy,  that  you 
kin  get  at  1 — for  the  food,  and  house,  and  clothing,  ain't  enough 
except  for  to-day.  We  must  put  by  for  to-morrow ;  and  the 
gould  guineas  are  the  best  to  keep,  and  after  them  the  silver 
dollars.  Now,  don't  you  be  a  fool,  Pete !  Hev  an  eye  in  your 
head,  and  don't  be  mealy-mouthed  for  the  axing,  and  don't  be 
slow-fingered  for  the  taking,  and  larn  to  keep  and  hide  what 
you  gits,  and  let  me  hide  it  for  you.  I  reckon  'twon't  be  me 
that'll  be  making  a  hiding-place  of  the  post  in  the  stable." 

"  I  wonder  how  the  ma]or  ever  come  to  know  of  that  1" 

"  Ah  !  you'd  been  a-poking  at  it,  and  a-counting  the  guineaf%, 
Pete,  when  somebody's  been  looking  throug}i  the  chinks.  That's 
the  how." 

''  Well,  I  don't  see  what's  a-coming.  Here  we  is ;  there  s 
a  house  over  us,  and  we've  got  com  and  bacon  a  plenty,  and  I 
reckon  there's  some  chaince  for  us,  sence  Devil  Dick  says  you're 
to  keep  a  prisoner,  and  I'm  to  be  his  keeper." 

"Ha!  is  that  it?  Well,  we'll  see,  Pete.  Ef  the  cappin — 
what  do  you  call  him  1 — " 

*'  Cappin  Inglehardt." 

"  Ef  he's  not  the  thing,  why,  it's  like  the  prisoner  is,  may  be ; 
so,  either  way,  Pete,  there's  pickings  to  them  that  ain't  too  sap* 
headed  and  too  slow.  Jest  you  listen  to  me  always,  Pete,  and 
I'll  show  you  how  to  feather  the  nest." 

That  very  night,  Henry  Travis  was  quartered  upon  this  ami- 
able couple,  in  a  close  room,  ten  by  twelve,  of  solid  logs,  with- 
out a  window,  and  with  a  door  that  opened  into  the  room  of 
Pete  Blodgit  himself.  A  third  room,  at  the  opposite  end  »f 
the  house  to  that  occupied  by  Henry,  was  the  den  of  the  old 
woman. 

«'  You're  to  keep  him  safe,  Pete  Blodgit,"  said  Dick  of  Tophet 
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That's  your  business.     See  to  it.     Ef  he  escapes,  it's  as  much 
as  your  neck's  worth  !*' 

This  was  said  in  the  presence  of  the  old  woman.  She  was 
on  the  point  of  asking.  **  Bat  what's  the  pay  for  the  tronble  ?*' 
— when  a  pnidential  scruple  suggested  to  her  that,  perhaps,  at 
the  very  opening  of  the  business,  the  question  might  be  prema- 
ture. Besides,  she  had  a  better  faith  in  the  "  pickings"  than  in 
any  vulgar  contract,  implying  the  mere  quid  pro  quo.  The  boy 
was  locked  in  hb  den,  and  Devil  Dick  then  drew  Pete  out,  to 
communicate  to  him  more  privately  the  instructions  which  he 
wished  followed.  These  were  all  subsequently  retailed  to  the 
amiable,  rheumatic  mother. 

A  similar  den,  on  a  distinct  hammock,  some  forty  yards  dis- 
tant— a  creek  running  between — received  Oaptain  Travis.  In 
the  house  with  him,  though  occupying  distinct  apartments,  of 
which  Travis  knew  nothing,  Inglehardt  took  up  his  lodgings — 
temporarily,  it  would  seem,  for  he  was  off  the  very  next  morn- 
ing, on  his  route  to  Orangeburg.  A  long  conference  with  Dick 
o£  Tophet  adjusted  the  duties  of  that  notable  personage,  and 
instructed  him  in  respect  to  the  performances  which  were  re- 
quired at  his  hands,  during  the  absence  of  his  superior.  These 
did  not  sink  the  adventurous  Dick  into  a  jailer.  For  this  office 
there  were  other  parties — "  Skin-the-Sarpent,"  Ben  Nelson, 
"The  Trailer"  Brunson,  and  Jack  Halliday — to  say  nothing 
of  the  redoabtable  Pete  Blodgit.  These,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last,  had  a  cabin  to  themselves,  on  the  same  hammock 
with  that  of  Pete,  and  Dick  of  Tophet  found  his  quarters,  as 
he  phrased  it  himself,  **promunus^*  with  these.  Their  duties 
done  for  the  day,  the  prisoners  all  secure,  supper  got  ready,  this 
interesting  group  assembled  in  their  quarters,  resolved,  after  the 
example  of  more  elegant  blackguards,  ''to  make  a  night  of  it." 
Cards  and  drink  were  both  produced,  the  latter  in  abundance ; 
and,  as  all  of  them  seemed  to  be  in  unusual  iunds,  they  were  all 
unusually  merry. 

And  as  they  played,  and  lost  or  won,  and  drank,  they  con- 
versed about  their  past  adventures. 

"  You  couldn't  git  a  chaince  at  the  barony  of  old  Sinclair, 

Sarpent,"  said  Dick,  "  though  I  left  you  in  a  fair  way  for  it 
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I  thought  you'd  ba'  gatted  it.  There's  fine  pickin's  there, 
Sarpent." 

"  Yes ;  but  you  know'd  pretty  well,  Dick,  that  the  chaince 
was  gone  a'ter  St.  Julien  and  his  troopers  come  upon  the  ground. 
Why,  they  scattered  themselves  everyWhar,  and  we  could  hardly 
stir  without  showing  a  limb  to  a  pistol-shot.  We  did  snake  up 
to  the  grounds  at  last,  but  even  the  niggers  had  we'pons,  and 
war'  on  the  lookout  at  every  fence-corner." 

**  Psho !  you  was  skeary,  that's  all.  You  had  such  a  fright 
in  that  one  skrimmage  with  Sinclair,  that  it  sweated  all  the 
sperrit  out  of  you." 

**  Well,  I  reckon  that  did  hev  something  to  do  with  it." 

"  Them  niggers  that  you  thought  was  on  the  watch,  with 
we'pons,  they  war'n't  nothing  but  old  black  field-stumps." 

**  Stumps !  I  had  one  of  'em  to  crack  at  me  at  forty  yards, 
and  felt  the  shot  whistle  by  my  ears  mighty  close.  It  was  time 
to  be  off  when  the  very  old  stumps  was  able  to  draw  so  close  a 
bead  upon  my  whiskers." 

"  Well,  I  don't  believe  much  in  niggers'  shooting.  But  ef 
they  was  so  keen  on  the  watch  as  that,  I  reckon  the  chaince 
was  gone.  But  ef  there  was  no  sodgers  about — none  of  them 
slashing  dragoons  of  St.  Julien — I  reckon  the  niggers  might 
ha'  been  bottled  up  to  keep  or  laid  out  to  dry.  I'd  ha'  tried  it, 
by  the  hokies." 

"  But  there  was  dragoons  about,  though  we  didn't  know  it  at 
the  time." 

•*0h!  you  was  skear'd. — There's  an  ace,  Ben,  Give  us 
that  Jack." 

*«  Skear'd !  Well,  it's  you  that  says  it  But,  what  better 
did  you  do  1     You  went  a'ter  Sinclair's  hundred  guineas — " 

**  And  his  heart's  blood  too,  blast  him !" 

"Did  you  git  the  blood  ? — did  you  git  the  guineas!  Ef  you 
did,  fork  up  our  havings,  old  Satan,  for  we  goes  shares  in  the 
pickings."  ^ 

Ah !  you  hev  me  thar !  Nather  blood  nor  guineas,  and  I 
come  pretty  nigh  to  losing  my  own  skelp  on  the  journey.  It 
turned  out  a  lean  cow.     Couldn't  git  a  steak  off  her  ribs." 

'*  Thar  it  b  i  So  dou't  talk  about  our  skear*  Think  of  your 
own." 
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**  I  bad  no  skoar.  And  ef  Cappin  Inglehardt  liad  a* left  the 
bnsiness  to  me,  we  might  ha'  rolled  up  Sinclair,  and  had  tho 
pickiu's  of  as  rich  a  place  as  the  barony,  I  reckon.  But  he  had 
his  own  sarcnmventions,  and  that  spiled  the  chainces.  I  had 
hard  work,  Sarpent.  to  heel  it  in  that  skrimniage." 

**  Thunder !  it's  hard  work  every  how,  and  hafe  the  time  not 
even  feeding.  IVe  been  pretty  nigh  to  starvation  more  than 
once  sence  you  left  us.  We  three  hadn't  for  the  whole  of  us 
more  than  enough  grub  for  a  single  man,  and  that  for  a  whole 
week,  besides  having  to  run,  and  skulk,  and  burrow,  for  dear 
life,  a  matter  of  a  dozen  times.  It's  hard  work  this  gitting  an 
honest  living." 

•*  Or  a  living  anyhow !"  quoth  the  Trailer. 

"Yes!"  putting  in  Dick,  quite  solemnly — "it's  worried  mo 
to  think  how  it  is,  that  working,  and  riding,  and  fighting  as  we 
does,  thyar's  no  gitting  on — no  putting  up — no  comforting 
sitivations,  where  a  man  could  lie  down  and  be  sure  of  good 
quarters,  and  enough  to  eat  for  a  week  ahead.  What's  it  owing 
to  t  Here,  we  had  the  fairest  chaince  at  Willie  Sinclair  with 
them  guineas,  and  we  lost  'em ;  and  that  lame  chicken,  Pete 
Blodgit,  had  them  guineas  in  his  own  hands,  and  we  had  him 
in  our  hands,  and  we  lost  'em ;— *and  thar  I  had  old  Sinclair  in 
a  fix,  safe  as  pitch,  and  I  lost  him,  and  had  to  scorch  myself 
over  the  fire  to  git  away  &om  my  own  hitch.  And  old  Sinclair's 
rich  as  a  Jew — as  twenty  Jews — and  his  son's  rich  ;  and  this 
Cappin  Travis  here  is  rich  ;  and  I  reckon  Cappin  Inglehardt's 
rich.  Ef  he  ain't,  he  lives  jest  the  same.  Now,  what  makes 
the  difference  twixt  us  and  all  these  rich  people.  How's  it, 
that  whatever  we  does  turns  out  nothing,  and  they  seem  to  git 
at  every  turning  in  the  road.  We  works  more  than  they,  and 
we  has  all  the  resks,  and  trouble,  and  danger;  yet  nothing 
comes  from  it,  and  by  blazes,  I'm  jest  as  poor  a  critter  this  day. 
as  the  day  I  begun,  and  something  poorer ;  and  I'm  now  past 
forty.  And  it's  so,  jest  with  all  of  you  fellows. .  Now,  what's  it 
owing  to,  all  this  difference  %  'Tain't  bekaise  we're  bad,  and 
they  good ;  for  this  Cappin  Travis  is  a  rogue,  I  know ;  and  our 
Cappin  Inglehardt — ef  he  ain't  akin  to  the  old  black  devil  him- 
self, then  the  old  black  devil  ain't  got  no  family  at  all.  and  no 
connections  " 
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The  problem  was  one  to  wearj  wiser  beads  tban  Hell-fire 
Dick's. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  Sarpent.  "It'js  all  owing  to  tbe 
books.     It's  the  edication,  Dick." 

"Books,"  said  Dick  of  Tophet,  musing.  "May  be  so. 
When  we  consider,  boys,  that  books  hev  in  'em  all  the  thinking 
and  writing  of  the  wise  people  that  hev  lived  ever  sence  the 
world  begun,  it  stands  to  reason  that  them  that  kin  read  has  a 
chaince  over  anything  we  kin  ever  hev.  I  never  thonght  of 
that.  And  then  yon  see  how  many  thousand  things  these  books 
tell  about,  that  we  never  hear  people  talk  about  For,  look  yon, 
Sarpent,  and  you,  Trailer,  when  we  meets  and  talks,  what's 
it  1  Only  jest  them  things  that  consarn  the  business  that  we're 
upon.  Now,  that  business  we  know  by  heart.  You  kain't  teach 
me  how  to  gut  a  house,  or  cut  a  throat,  or  drill  a  squad,  and 
whoop,  and  shoot,  and  strike,  and  stick,  when  there's  a  fight 
guiue  on.  And  I  kain't  teach  you  how  to  take  a  trail,  or  make 
a  sarcumvention  in  the  woods.  And  we  all  knows  seven  up  by 
heart ;  and  we  knows  how  to  swallow  Jimmaker  without  wink- 
ing, one  man  no  more  skilful  at  it  than  another;  and  that's 
pretty  much  all  we  does  know.  But  them  books  knows  every- 
thing— all  about  the  airth,  and  the  seas,  and  the  winds;  all 
about  the  stars  and  the  sun ;  all  about  physicking  and  lawing ; 
all  about — all  about  everything  in  nater  !  Yes,  it's  the  book- 
laming —  the  book-laming !  It  comes  to  me  like  a  flash.  And 
now  I  tell  you,  fellows,  that  I'd  jest  freely  give  a  leg  or  an 
airm,  ef  I  could  only  jest  spell  out  the  letters,  to  onderstand 
'em,  in  the  meanest  leetle  book  that  ever  was  put  in  print." 

Certainly,  this  was  a  strange,  an  entirely  new  subject  for  our 
rogues  to  talk  about ;  yet  it  furnished  the  fruitful  text  for  their 
own  rough  commentaries  through  half  the  night.  "  Book  leani- 
ng" suddenly  rose  into  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the 
scamps  and  savages  —  the  seed  of  a  new  idea  in  the  vulgar 
mind,  which  may  possibly  have  fruit.  But,  though  they  brood- 
ed thoughtfully  over  this  theme,  it  did  not  arrest  their  play,  nor 
can  we  report  that  it  lessened  their  potations  a  single  stonp 
Lot  us  leave  them  to  their  cogitations  for  a  season. 
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GAMBS  OF  PBACB   AND  WAB. 

LNGi^BMAfiDT  made  his  way  np  to  Orangeburg — made  hi» 
report  t  Rawdon — a  rery  fair  and  specious  report  of  course — 
lesomed  the  command  of  his  mounted  rifles — somewhat  thinned 
in  numbr^  and  was  permitted  to  go  forth  on  a  foraying  expe- 
dition. 

Meanwhile,  8umter»  and  his  several  lieutenants,  had  begun 
that  progress  which  was  designed  to  root  out  all  the  garrisons  of 
the  British  between  Orangeburg  and  Charleston;  to  cut  off 
small  posts  and  parties,  cut  up  forayers,  cut  off  supplies  to  the 
two  garrisons,  where  the  enemy  were  in  strength  too  great  to 
be  assailed,  and  to  alarm  Rawdon  for  his  own  safety.  We  need 
to  recapitulate,  very  briefly,  the  processes  by  which  these  re- 
sults were  to  be  achieved.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
British  were  feeble  in  cavalry.  Their  real  strength  lay  in  their 
light  and  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  their  artillery ;  their  num- 
ber at  this  moment  in  the  colony  to  be  estimated  at  three  thou- 
sand men — all  regulars.  Add  to  this  three  thousand  irregular 
troops,  loyal  militia,  rangers,  and  refugees  from  other  colonies. 
Their  chief  forces  lay  in  Charleston  and  Orangeburg;  their 
minor  posts,  more  or  less  strongly  garrisoned,  according  to  their 
size,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  country  which  they  were  meant 
to  overawe,  were  now  limited  to  Dorchester,  Monck's  Comer, 
Wantoot,  Watboo,  Fairlawn,  and  Biggin.  At  the  latter  place- 
the  garrison  numbered  five  hundred  good  troops ;  at  Dorchester, 
there  may  have  been  two  hundred ;  the  other  posts  were  of  in- 
ferior importance,  and  held  by  detachments  varying  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  and  fifky  men.     Small  roving  commands,  employoa 
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chiefly  in  foraging,  plied  between  these  eeveral  stations,  and 
thus  contributed  to  their  secunty.  The  British  cavalry  was 
feeble,  consisting  of  Coffin's,  and  a  few  other  bodies,  not  well 
equipped,  badly  manned,  badly  mounted ;  not  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  American  cavalry,  an  arm  in  which  the  latter  was  par- 
ticularly strong.  The  most  efficient  of  the  British  mounted  men 
were  the  loyalists,  who  had  descended  from  the  region  of  Ninety- 
Six,  with  Gruger,  on  the  abandonment  of  that  fortress.  But  the 
larger  number  of  these  had  pressed  on  to  the  city,  as  not  equal 
to  the  encounter  with  the  troops  of  Marion  and  Sumter,  and  as 
liable  to  something  more  than  the  penalties  of  the  soldier,  in  the 
event  of  defeat  Most  of  them  were  outlawed,  and  fought,  they 
well  knew,  with  halters  about  their  necks. 

The  regular  army  of  Greene,  jaded,  sick,  exhausted,  like  thai 
of  Bawdon,  had  gone  for  respite,  during  the  dog-days,  Into  camp 
upon  the  hills  of  Santee.  It  was  to  the  cavalry  of  Sumter,  ana 
of  Marion,  their  mounted  riflemen,  and  the  several  detachments 
of  the  Colonels  Lee,  Maham,  the  Hamptons,  Taylor  and  Horry, 
Lacy,  Singleton,  and  others,  that  the  special  duty  was  confided 
of  attempting  these  several  garrisons  of  the  British,  while  the 
main  bodies  of  the  two  armies  were  in  summer  quarters. 

The  duty  was  begun,  though  utterly  unknown  in  the  British 
garrison  at  Orangeburg,  when  Bawdon  took  the  trip  to  the  Sin- 
clair barony,  at  the  suggestion  and  entreaty  of  Fitzgerald.  Ho 
had  scarcely  done  so  when  Sumter,  and  his  several  detachments, 
began  to  swoop  down  by  all  the  avenues  which  led  to  Charles- 
ton. The  course  appointed  for  Sumter  himself,  with  the  main 
body,  was  to  pursue  the  Congaree  road,  leading  down  the  south- 
ern margin  of  that  river,  and  the  east  of  Cooper. 

And  had  it  not  been  for  a  timely  fate  that  interposed  for  Baw- 
don's  safety,  the  Oamecock  of  the  Santee  would  probably  have 
happened  upon  a  conquest  which  he  never  hoped  for  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  march.  But  we  must  not  anticipate.  The  sev- 
eral parties  were  everywhere  in  motion,  on  the  indicated  routes, 
while  Bawdon  was  sipping  Madeira  with  old  Sinclair,  and  Fits- 
gerald  was  drinking  in  delicious  draughts  of  love  from  the 
bright  eyes  of  Can*ie  Sinclair,  as  they  sat  together  over  th«» 
chess-board*  or  as  sbe  played  for  him  upon  the  venerable  harp- 
sichord. 
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Lord  Rawdon  secured  for  him  every  opportonitj  for  pressing 
his  attentions  profitably.  He  soon  engaged  Colonel  Sinclair  in 
the  important  topics  of  the  country,  the  condition  of  the  war,  the 
ease  of  his  rebel  son,  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  struggle. 
Absorbed  in  subjects  of  this  sort,  the  old  loyalist  colonel  almost 
forgot  he  had  a  daughter ;  and,  while  Rawdon  kept  his  mind 
busy  on  these  matters,  in  the  supper-room,  long  after  the  meal 
was  over — the  Madeira  taking  the  place  of  the  tea  and  coffee 
urns ^»  the  young  lover  was  free  to  exhibit  all  his  resources  ana 
attractions,  with  no  restraint  except  that  which  is  inevitable 
from  the  modesty  of  a  bashful  Irishman. 

As  the  dialogue  between  Rawdon  and  old  Sinclair  affects  our 
progress  somewhat  more  seriously  than  that  random  chat  in 
which  Fitzgerald  engaged  Carrie  Sinclair,  while  they  brood  to- 
gether over  the  fate  of  red  and  white  castles,  bishops,  knights, 
and  queens,  we  shall  take  leave  to  report  the  more  important 
portions  of  it : — 

**  But,  seriously,  my  dear  Lord  Rawdon,  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  the  rebels  obtaining  the  insane  freedom  which  they 
hope  for.  The  vast  resources  of  the  British  empire,  the  vast 
wealth  of  the  kingdom,  the  superiority  of  its  troops  over  all 
others,  the  .excellence  of  their  officers — ** 

And  he  paused  in  his  array  of  superlatives,  but  only  to  add : 

"These  ^parley-vouz* — these  Frenchmen — never  yet  could 
stand  before  the  regular  troops  of  Britain ;  and,  as  for  our  own 
raw  militia-men,  we  know  that  a  single  taste  of  the  bayonet  is 
enough  for  them." 

"  Not  too  fast,  my  dear  colonel,"  said  Rawdon.  "  It  is  one 
thing  to  take  a  lofty  tone  in  dealing  with  our  enemies,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  policy  if,  by  doing  so,  we  ever  deceive  ourselves. 
I  am  not  more  willing  to  believe  than  you  are  that  the  rebel 
Congress  can  ultimately  succeed  in  their  wild  disloyalty.  I 
have  no  fear  of  their  armies.  My  faith,  like  yours,  leads  me  to 
calculate  confidently  on  British  prowess  and  British  resources ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  prospects  will  bnghten  as  soon  as 
his  majesty's  government  is  prepared  to  make  any  extraordi- 
nary  effort  to  give  us  the  means  for  crushing  this  combination 
of  our  rebels  with  our  natural  enemies  the  French.  But  we  err 
grievously  in  dispara^ng  their  armies ;  and  we  commit  as  great 
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an  error  in  thinking  lightly  of  the  native  militia  of  the  colonies. 
The  French  are  a  valiant  people,  and  the  rebels  are  acquiring 
the  art  of  war  at  oar  hands." 
•*  By  being  beaten !" 

''  Yes,  by  being  beaten  I  So  long  as  beating  does  not  demor- 
alize a  people,  it  improves  them.  They  are  growing  more  cir- 
cnmspect  and  more  adventurous  daily — acquiring  fast  the  two 
great  qualities  of  soldiership,  that  of  being  at  once  bold  and 
prudent  We  have  given  diem  frequent  lessons  of  prudence^ 
and  they  have  too  much  British  blood  in  their  veins  to  be  want- 
ing in  courage.  They  only  need  experience  and  good  training 
to  be  as  admirable  soldiers  as  any  in  the  world." 

«  That's  what  Willie  says.  But,  they  have  not  the  numbers, 
the  means>  the  munitions — " 

**  No !  and  we  owe  some  of  our  successes  to  this  very  defi- 
ciency— still  more  to  the  want  of. capacity  in  militia-officers 
generally.  We  have  gained  most  of  our  successes  by  the  in- 
competence of  the  militia-officers;  but  these  advantages  neces- 
sarily disappear  in  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  imbeciles 
are  soon  got  rid  of;  and  those  who  remain  in  service  are  those 
only  who  approve  themselves  of  qualities  which  conduct  inevi- 
tably to  self-training,  as  they  supply  by  experience  the  lessons 
which  can  otherwise  be  only  acquired  in  the  regular  service. 
The  success  of  Great  Britain  depends  usually  upon  the  short- 
ness of  a  war,  since  our  system  soon  exhausts  the  supply  of 
good  officers,  and  leaves  none  but  routine-men  in  their  places 
Besides,  it  gives  less  room  for  individual  military  genius.  This 
war  has  been  too  long  for  us,  and  our  hope  is  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  end  it  soon  by  some  crushing  blow.  Unless  we  can  do 
so,  we  shall  lose  the  colonies ;  and  we  can  only  do  so  by  an  ex- 
traordinary and  immediate  increase  of  our  forces.  This  is  our 
great  need  and  oui*  great  difficulty.  Our  finances  are  embar- 
rassed, and  our  own  people  weary  of  a  war  which  cuts  o£f  trade 
and  increases  taxation.  There  is  a  strong  party  at  home,  of 
influential  men,  who  are  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
have  always  been  opposed  to  it,  and  are  willing  to  make  peace 
even  on  the  terms  propoeed  by  Congress." 

"What!  independence?" 

«« I  am  afrud  so." 
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**  But  will  this  party  succeed,  mj  lord  V* 

**  I  think  not.  I  think  that  the  national  pride  will  he  aroused, 
le  as  to  make  the  necessary  effort ;  and,  in  that  case,  I  can  con- 
fidently predict  the  result,  for  Congress  is  exhausted  also." 

*'  Certainly,  my  dear  lord,  I  never  expected  to  hear  a  British 
general  make  such  a  case.  Why,  that  is  precisely  the  state- 
ment  which  Willie  makes." 

**  It  is  possible,  my  dear  colonel,  that,  rather  than  deceive 
myself,  I  may  put  the  case  somewhat  too  strongly;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  I  also  feel  it  strongly.  We  have  not  been  kept 
supplied  with  anything  like  adequate  forces  from  Great  Britain. 
To  keep  this  one  colony  of  South  Carolina  in  proper  subjection 
— to  sabdue  it  in  all  sections — to  carry  the  war  into  every  fast- 
ness— I  should  require  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  And  a  like 
farce  is  needed  for  Virginia.  Yet,  for  some  time  past,  we  have 
been  fighting  the  rebels  chiefly  with  the  American  loyalists." 

"Precisely  what  Willie  says." 

"And  they  have  made  good  soldiers;  but — and  this  b  the 
worst  feature  in  the  case — they  are  getting  lukewarm,  and  grad- 
ually falling  off  from  their  allegiance." 

"  The  miserable  traitors !" 

"  Not  only  this ;  but  just  as  our  foreign  troops  are  withdrawn 
from  a  precinct,  do  the  rebels  embody  anew,  even  those  who 
had  accepted  parole  and  taken  British  protection.  We  shall 
need  to  make  some  very  severe  examples,  in  order  to  discour- 
age this  propensity." 

"  And  they  will  deserve  it !" 

'*  Nothing  thAt  could  occur,  my  dear  colonel,  tells  more  unfa- 
vorably for  the  British  cause  than  these  two  facts — the  defec- 
tion of  old  friends,  and  the  rising  of  those,  at  this  moment,  who 
have  hitherto  been  content  to  remain  in  quiet  under  our  protec- 
tion. It  argues,  in  both  casee,  a  growing  conviction  of  our  de- 
clining power.  And,  unhappily,  in  addition  to  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient fbrces,  there  is  another  upon  which  I  should  not  utter  a 
word,  except  thus  confidentially  in  the  ear  of  one  upon  whose 
private  friendship  and  loyalty  I  feel  that  I  may  rely.  You 
spoke  of  ou"  officers  in  terms  of  eulogy.  Believe  me,  no  enlo- 
gium  could  haye  been  more  misapplied.  Our  generalthip  has 
;  »^n  bad  from   the  beginning,  our  plans  mostly  absurd,  our 
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aims  misdirected.  Few  of  our  chief  officers  bave  any  just  claim 
to  their  position ;  and  it  is  carions  to  remark  that,  just  now, 
there  is  really  no  good  generalship  anywhere.  Neither  France, 
nor  Britain,  nor  America,  possesses  any  great  soldiers.  Per- 
haps the  rebels  really  have  the  best,  since  they  have  been  able 
to  keep  their  ground  in  spite  of  their  poverty  and  feebleness. 
The  age  seems  not  a  military  age.  Our  best  officers  are 
younger  men,  and  in  subordinate  situations.  They  promise 
well  for  the  future.  It  is  so  with  the  French — so  also  with  the 
Americans.  We  want  not  only  sufficient  forces,  but  an  entire 
change  in  the  chief  officers  of  the  army." 

"  Really,  my  dear  lord,  you  confound  me !  You  have  given 
me  subjects  for  a  month's  reflection.  Nay,  more,  you  have  re- 
minded me  of  so  much  that  Willie  Sinclair  has  said — that 
unfortunate  rebel  of  my  family — oh,  tbat  son  of  mine  should 
ever  have  raised  parricidal  arm  against  his  sovereign ! — that  I 
feel  constrained  to  ask  your  opinion  on  another  subject.  Willie 
was  here,  as  I  told  you,  and  at  a  lucky  moment  for  my  life. 
He  told  me  very  much  all  that  has  taken  place  recently,  as  of 
things  that  must  certainly  take  place,  and  reviewed  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  with  very  much  the  same  arguments  that  you 
have  done." 

**  Ah,  indeed !  How  much  I  sympathize  with  you,  my  dear 
colonel,  and  regret  that  the  unfortunate  young  man  had  not 
chosen  more  wisely !  Had  ho  done  in  the  right  cause  what  he 
has  done  for  the  rebels,  his  services  and  your  claims  would  have 
secured  him  the  baton  of  a  brigadier  at  least." 

**  Alas !  my  lord,  I  told  him  all  that.  I  was  sure  of  it.  I 
swore  it  to  him,  but  in  vain.  This  rebellion  was  a  madness  with 
him,  my  lord  —  a  madness.  But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  his  error, 
and  the  grief  which  it  has  occasioned  me.  It  is  the  cause  of 
most  of  these  infernal  attacks — pardon  me,  my  lord — but  these 
twinges!" — and  the  old  man  writhed  upon  his  cushions,  while 
a  big  tear  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

"  Let  me  beg  you  to  fill,  my  lord.  I  must  drink  his  majes- 
ty's health,  and  the  success  of  his  anris." 

And  they  drank.  The  brief  interruption  over,  old  Sinelair 
proceeded ; — 

'*  Willie  Sinclair,  my  dear  lord,  bating  this  monom^r'a  of 
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liberty  which  has  made  him  a  rebel,  is  yet  no  fool,  sir — but  a 
cool,  shrewd,  thoughftol,  long-headed  young  fellow — and  as 
brave,  sir,  as  Julius  Gsesar." 

"  I  know  his  character,  my  dear  colonel.  I  have  heard  the 
same  report  of  him  from  far  less  partial  sources.  In  these  re- 
spects, at  least,  he  proves  his  legitimacy." 

"  Ah  1  my  lord,  I  could  have  been,  I  was  proud  of  this  like- 
ness to  myself,  imtil  he  became  a  rebel  But,  no  more  of  that 
— no  more  of  that." 

And  unconsciously  the  old  man  refilled  and  swallowed  an- 
other glass  of  his  favorite  Madeira,  while  Bawdon  beheld  an- 
other and  bigger  tear  crawling  down  his  cheek. 

"Well,  my  lord" — recovering  himself,  as  it  were — "well, 
my  lord,  when  Willie  was  here,  he  said  that  you  had  abandoned 
•  Ninety-Six,*  but  I  wouldn't  believe  him ;  and.  he  went  on  to 
say,  that  you  would  be  gradually  compelled  to  confine  yourself 
between  die  waters  of  the  Santee  and  Edisto — that  you  would 
make  a  stand  either  at  Orangeburg  or  here — and  that  all  this 
region  would  soon  become  the  scene  of  active  warfare." 

"Ah!  said  he  that?" 

"  He  did.  I*m  not  sure  that  I  ought  to  have  told  you,  for  it 
may  be  a  betrayal  of  some  of  his  secrets—" 

"  Not  a  bit !  not  a  bit !  It  was  only  what  I  feared — expected 
I  should  say.  I  inferred  that  such  would  be  Greene's  policy. 
And—" 

"  He  counselled  me  accordingly,  to  leave  this  place  and  go  to 
the  Santee,  or  Charleston.  Now,  if  I  am  compelled  to  go 
anywhere,  I  shall  go  to  the  city ;  but  I  wish  to  take  your  coun- 
sel, touching  the  propriety  of  this  counsel.  It  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter to  me  just  now.  Travel  is  no  easy  work  in  my  case. 
Besides,  the  crop  is  made.  As  it  is,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  hide  the  indigo  in  troughs,  in  the  thickets,  to  save  it  from 
marauders,  and — " 

**  The  counsel  is  good.  Go,  by  all  means,  though  yon  aban- 
don everything  that  you  can  not  carry.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
all  this  region  will  be  traversed  by  war.  Your  presence  here 
would  only  expose  yourself  and  daughters  to  insult,  robbery, 
and  murder ;  for  all  the  vigilance  of  a  general,  unless  he  be 
very  strong,  in  himself  and  in  his  forces,  can  give  only  an  im- 
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perfect  sort  of  protoction  to  a  country  so  exposed,  and  so 
sparsely  settled  as  this.  Gro,  bj  all  mAms.  I  am  about  to 
leave  the  country." 

"  You— you— my  loid !     Then  all  is  lost !" 

**  Not  so !  you  ascribe  to  me  too  much.  I  did  not  mean  to 
convey  this  idea,  but  only  to  say,  that,  about  to  leave  the  coun- 
try myself,  I  can  promise  nothing  from  myself.  The  govern- 
ment will  be  in  other  hands.  Go,  by  all  means.  It  will  bo 
some  time,  in  any  event,  before  our  army,  under  any  generalship,  • 
will  be  able  to  give  you  protection.  Better  risk  your  posses- 
sions, than  your  life  and  the  security  of  your  daughters." 

Old  Sinclair  seemed  overwhelmed. 

**  Is  it  so  T  Is  it  come  to  this  ?  The  arms  of  Britain  can  no 
longer  give  me  protection  on  my  own  grounds."  And  he  sighed 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

««0h,  WiUie  Sinclair!  Willie  Sinclair!  you  have  helped  to 
bring  this  dishonor  on  your  country's  flag !" 

And  the  baron  hastily  gulped  down  another  stoup  of  Madeira, 
thtusting  the  decanter  to  his  lordship,  who  followed  his  example 
without  a  word.    Bawdon  then  resumed  the  dialogue. 

**  I  must  leave  the  country,  colonel ;  you  see  my  condition. 
I  am  worn  out — exhausted.  Another  campaign  will  kill  me. 
My  whole  system  is  out  of  tone.  I  have  no  energies.  I  only 
remain  to  see  the  anny  put  in  order— to  adjust  the  a&irs  ot  my 
military  government  with  the  civil  authorities ;  do  what  I  can* 
by  some  severe  examples,  to  discourage  treason  and  desertion, 
and  then  leave  the  future  administration  in  hands  that  will,  I 
trust,  prove  more  efficient  than  mine." 

"  Imposmble  I    That  is  impossible,  my  lord." 

In  the  last  remarks  he  had  uttered,  Bawdon  had  foreshad* 
owed  that  policy  which  resulted  in  the  military  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  Hayne.  The  policy  was  a  doubtful  one ;  but  that 
the  measure  was  prompted  by  notions  of  policy  and  discipline, 
rather  than  by  any  malignant  feeling,  we  have  no  sort  of  ques- 
tion. Hayne  was  simply  a  sacrifice  to  the  changed  and  chang- 
ing condition  of  parties  in  the  country.  His  fiite  was  designed 
to  be  an  example  to  a  host  of  other  offenders,  whose  treasoa 
was  still  in  an  indpient  state  <m]y,  but  was  reasonably  a 
sttbjeet  of  suspicion.    Bawdon  was  a  man  who  could  be  cruel 
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from  policy,  but  not  from  iropuUe.  If  Hajne  was  a  sacrifice 
to  tbe  manes  of  Andre,  it  was  so  decreed  from  mere  policy. 

Leaving  the  two  still  engaged  in  snbjects  tbat  sufficiently 
occnpied  their  thoughts,  let  us  look  in  upon  our  two  younger 
parties,  as  they  pursue  the  mimic  game  of  war  upon  the  chess- 
board.   Fitzgerald  is  speaking  as  we  enter. 

**  There  are  several  reasons.  Miss  Sinclair,  why  I  should  not 
suffer  you  to  beat  me." 

This  was  said  after  the  loss  of  an  unlucky  castle  by  the 
cavalier. 

"  Pray,  what  are  they,  my  lord  ?" 

■'  First,  I  am  a  man,  and  it  will  discredit  me  as  such,  if  I  am 
beaten  by  a  woman." 

Positively,  he  did  say  teaman  and  not  lady.  We  know  that 
our  codfish  aristocracy  will  vote  such  speaking  as  excessively 
vulgar  in  anybody,  especially  in  a  lord ;  but  they  will  be  con* 
soled  by  remembering  that  Fitzgerald  is  only  an  Irish  lord,  and 
we  doubt  if  England  even,  to  this  day,  recognises  Irish  or 
Scotch  lords,  as  altogether  of  the  genuine  ''  blue  blood." 

**  Well,  for  the  second  reason  t" 

"  Secondly,  I  am  a  soldier,  and  to  be  defeated  by  a  woman  in 
a  military  game,  would  be  doubly  discreditable." 

**  Really,  these  would  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for  your  sturdy 
resolution.    Are  there  any  more  t" 

*'  Thirdly,  if  beaten  by  a  woman,  I  am  bound  to  surrender  to 
ber,  d  discretum — a  awora  slave  and  subject — the  mere  creature 
of  her  will." 

This  was  the  nearest  approach  which  our  bashfrd  Irishman 
bad  yet  made  toward  love-making.  Carrie  Sinclair  replied, 
coolly : — 

"  On  that  last  score,  my  lord,  I  will  relieve  you  of  all  uneasi- 
ness— I  give  you  your  freedom  in  anticipation  of  the  event." 

'' Ah !  but  suppose,  I  prefer  the  bonds." 

''  That  as  you  please ;  but  that  involves  no  necessity  with  mOt 
to  be  your  custodian." 

**  Checkmated  at  the  beginning.  Scholar's  mate  1"  said  i1t»> 
gerald  sotlo  voce.  He  added  aloud : — 

"Ah!  you  disdain  the  very  victories  you  win.  You  send 
your  captiyes  off  to  execution." 
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"  Oh,  by  no  meanR !  But,  like  all  magnanimons  conquerors, 
my  lord,  I  figbt  for  the  honors,  and  not  the  spoils  of  war." 

"  And  the  honors  are  the  best  spoils  of  war.  And  the  captive 
becomes  the  trophy." 

"  But  the  truly  magnanimous  is  content  with  the  victory,  and 
not  with  its  display." 

•*  You  are  resolved  on  victory,  then,  like  all  your  sex.  You 
will  queen  it  while  you  can.  Well,  there's  check  to  your  queen. 
Her  royal  highness  is  in  danger." 

"  Not  so,  my  lord,  it  is  the  knight  as  you  will  see ;"  and  by  a 
simple  move,  advancing  a  pawn,  she  unmasked  a  bishop,  which 
bore  right  and  left  upon  the  knight  and  king  of  the  assailant. 

"  Check,  my  lord !" 

"  St.  Patrick  bo  my  safety.  You  have  put  it  in  great  peril. 
But—" 

The  interposition  of  the  opposite  bishop  did  not  help  the 
fortunes  of  the  game.  The  white  queen  descended  upon  it  with 
the  swoop  of  an  eagle. 

"  Check !  — and  check-mate,  my  lord !" 

"  It  is  written.  I  am  a  dishonored  knight.  Overthrown  by 
a  woman.    Lady,  I  am  your  captive." 

"  Be  free,  my  lord !  The  conqueror  delights  in  conquest,  not 
in  victims." 

^'Yon  are  too  generous.  Miss  Sinclair.  I  could  freely  be 
beaten  thus  always." 

"  I  have  half  a  doubt,  my  lord,  whether  you  have  not  pur- 
posely allowed  me  the  victory.  But  I  will  not  question  fortune 
at  least.  I  prefer,  for  the  credit  of  my  play,  to  believe  that,  in 
some  way,  the  Fates  have  helped  me  to  victory,  in  spite  of  your 
superior  skill.  You  are  not  in  the  mood,  perhaps — out  of 
practice — more  occupied  with  the  game  of  war.  Now,  I  am  in 
practice,  and  papa  and  myself  daily  meet  as  enemies  in  this 
sanguinary  battle-field,  where  pale  Faith  confronts  with  sanguin* 
ary  Valor." 

"  Your  personification  reminds  me  of  poetry  and  music.  Will 
you  do  me  the  honor  to  sing  for  me.  Miss  Sinclair  ?" 

**  Oh,  certainly,  my  lord.  I  am  so  fond  of  singing  and  playing 
that  I  am  glad  whenever  anybody  asks  me.  Nay,  for  that  mat- 
ter, I  sing  without  being  asked,  as  the  birds  do,  I  suppose" 
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And  she  ^t  up  from  the  chess-tahle,  and  went  at  once  to  the 
harpsichord,  and  while  he  stood  over  her,  sang  as  follows : — 

"  Where  go'st  thon,  gallant  lorer. 

On  what  wild  quest,  on  what  wild  qaest, 
Still,  a  gaj  careless  rorer, 

From  trae  love's  hreast,  from  trae  love's  breast ; 
On  what  dark  field  of  danger, 

Seek'st  thoulhe  foe,  seek'st  thon  the  foe ; 
Come  back  soon,  heedless  ranger, 

Why  didst  thou  go,  why  didst  thon  go  I 

"  I  wait  thee,  wandering  lover. 

Still  at  the  gate,  still  at  the  gate  ; 
I  see  the  valtnre  hover. 

Threatening  thy  mate,  threatening  diy  mate ; 
Bat,  heed  not  mine  own  danger. 

Looking  for  thee,  looking  for  thee ; 
Come  back,  then,  dearest  ranger. 

Come  back  to  me,  come  back  to  me." 

Carrie  sang  very  sweetly,  with  a  great  deal  of  taste,  and  with 
that  frankness -» that  ovei-flow  and  abundance  of  heart-^ which 
made  her  seem  always  equally  natural  and  earnest.  Her  songs 
seemed  neither  more  nor  less  than^the  overflow  of  her  own  sim- 
ple emotions — the  absolute  sunny  outbreak  of  her  own  warm 
heart. 

Fitzgerald  was  too  much'  of  a  gentleman,  though  an  Irishman, 
to  use  any  absurd  commonplace  blarney  on  the  occasion.  But 
he  looked  his  pleasure — and,  for  a  moment  felt  it — but  a  single 
instant  after  he  became  grave.  It  struck  him  that  there  was 
2ome  significance  in  the  song,  which  might  be  quite  individual. 
He  said  to  himself — nay,  had  almost  spoken  out: — 

''  The  d — ^1 !  does  she  speak  of  that  fellow  St.  Jnlien,  in  the 
character  of  the  ranger,  and  am  I  her  vulture  V* 

The  next  moment  he  said  aloud,  and  somewhat  abruptly,  as 
he  took  his  seat  beside  her : — 

'*Pray,  Miss  Sinclair — pardon  my  impertinence,  but,  do  suf- 
fer me — do  you  ever  write  verses?  in  other  words — don't  you 
make  your  own  songs  ?  Now  that  very  sweet  little  ballad  I 
have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  heard  before ;  and  I 
h^.ve  heard  songs,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  ever  since  t  was  knee 
high.     It  sounds  like  an  impromptu." 
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The  lady  blushed  a  little— why  t 

"  No !  my  lord,  the  song  is  entirely  American ;  but  not  of  nty 
fashioning.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  George  Dennison,  a  native 
of  our  region,  who  is  quite  a  ballad-monger,  like  Glendower, 
and  almost  speaks  in  music  It  was  taught  me,  music  and  all, 
by  my  brother,  Willie." 

What  more  might  have  been  said  by  our  gallant,  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  was  said,  was  prevented,  or  interrupted,  by  a  sudden 
clamor  from  without;  hoarse  cries «•  the  rush  of  horses,  pistol* 
shots,  and  finally  the  shrill  blast  of  a  score  of  bugles,  waking 
up  suddenly  the  whole  still  atmosphere. 

*'  Ha  !'*  cried  Fitzgerald,  starting  to  his  feet  "  A  surprise !" 
and  he  dashed  out  without  stopping  to  make  his  parting  obei- 
sance. Bawdon,  similarly  aroused,  in  the  opposite  room,  has- 
tily gathered  up  his  sword  and  chapeau  hnu,  and  dashed  out 
also.  Oarrie  Sinclair,  not  less  excited,  darted  into  the  supper- 
room  to  her  father ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  both,  Nelly  Floyd,  in 
her  night-dress,  made  her  appearance  among  them,  descending 
from  her  chamber  I  She  had  heard  the  sounds  of  batde  before 
either. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HOW  THK  SOLDIKRS  WBNT  ONB  WAY,  AND  THB  LADIB8  ANCTTH- 
BE — HOW   HBLL-PIRB   DICK  TAKBS  TO  LITBBATUBB. 

Fob  fall  half  an  hour,  tke  ahurm  eontiniied.  Shots  and  shoats, 
aud  8creamt»  and  blasts  of  the  trompet,  now  approaching,  now 
reeedingt  indicated  a  sharp  passage  at  arms  between  the  parties. 
In  all  this  time,  great  was  the  alarm  and  excitement  in  the 
household.  War  was  already  brooght  to  the  doors  of  the  bar* 
my.  Old  Sinclair,  hardlj  able  to  lift  a  leg,  was  forions  at  his 
own  imbecilitj. 

<  Oh  I"  he  cried,  **  what  a  cnrsed  fate  is  this.  That  I,  a  mil- 
itary man  and  no  rebel,  should  be  compelled  to  ding  to  my 
ecshions,  when  rebelHon  is  shouting  about  my  house.  It  is  time 
to  be  g(me.  It  is  time  to  die,  when  we  can  no  longer  make  use 
oi  life.  Ha !  those  shots  are  diarp !  To  think  that  Lord  Baw- 
don,  general  of  the  British  army  should  be  beleaguered  in  my 
own  house,  and  I  able  to  do  nothing — to  strike  no  blow — to 
prove  my  loyalty  in  nothing  but  empty  words,  vaporing  and 
worthless !" 

**  You  have  done  your  duty  already,  my  dear  father.  You 
Lave  proved  your  loyalty  by  long  and  faithful  services.  In 
the  Cherokee  war — " 

**  D — ^n  the  Oherokee  war !  What  was  that  to  this,  in  which 
I  am  able  to  do  nothing.  Hark  1  the  sounds  die  away.  No ! 
they  are  approaching.  What  if  my  Lord  Bawdon  is  beaten, 
if  they  bring  overwhelming  numbers  upon  him.  If  he  is  slain 
Aiid  taken  captive.  Get  me  my  sword,  Carrie — my  pistols.  I 
'4in  do  nothing  with  the  sword !     Ah  !"  as  a  sharp  twinge  took 
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him  by  the  foot  and  wrung  it  ag  in  a  vice — "Ah !  T  can  do 
nothing  with  anything." 

And  he  sank  back  in  his  chair,  pallid  and  exhausted. 

The  skurmish  continued.     The  veteran  roared  aloud : — 

'*  And  where  is  that  bowlegged  rascal,  Benny  ?  He  should 
bA  here  at  this  time  to  defend  the  citadel.  He  has  no  gout. 
He  is  an  old  soldier.  Why  is  he  not  here  1  And  Little  Peter — 
the  overgrown  giant — what  is  he  good  for  that  he  is  not  here  t 
With  a  dozen  of  these  rascals,  I  could  keep  the  house  against  a 
squadron.  And  who  knows  but  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
stand  a  siege.  The  black  rascals  to  desert  me  at  this  moment. 
Where  can  they  be" 

Carrie  suggested  that  Benny  Bowlegs  was  probably  at  his 
own  house,  as  the  hour  was  late — that  the  affair  was  a  surprise 
— that,  in  all  probability,  neither  he,  nor  Peter,  nor  any  of  tho 
hands,  could  get  to  the  house,  with  a  host  of  foes  skirmishing  be- 
tween. It  was  only  prudence  with  them  to  lie  close,  and  keei* 
in  the  shelter  of  their  cabins. 

"  Prudence !  while  you  are  about  to  be  massacred !  Tho  cow- 
ardly rascals.  And  don't  tell  me  of  a  surprise.  The  troops  of 
his  majesty  are  never  surprised.  To  be  surprised,  Garrio  Sin 
clair,  is  to  be  disgraced.  It  is  next,  in  shame,  to  cowardice. 
Tell  me  not  of  any  surprises.  Lord  Bawdon  is  too  good  a  sol- 
dier  fbr  that.  The  enemy  was  simply  beating  up  his  quaitoro ; 
that's  all ;  but  will  find  him  prepared.  He  will  go  off,  if  he 
gets  off  at  all,  on  a  lame  leg.  Lord  Bawdon,  Miss  Sinclair,  is 
a  soldier.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  is  a  soldier.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  fear,  I  tell  you.  We  are  as  safe  here,  as  if  within  the 
walls  of  Oharleston.  Don't  I  know  that ;  but  the  curse  is  that 
I  can  do  nothing.  I  am  a  poor,  old,  worthless,  miserable,  in- 
valided cripple,  and  feeling  as  I  do,  I  begin  to  doubt  if  I  were 
ever  in  the  Cherokee  war  at  all — if  I  ever  crossed  the  moiin 
tains  with  Ghrant  and  Middleton  —  d — n  Middleton — he  too  it 
a  rebel — all  the  Middletons  are  rebels — and  more  shame  tc 
them,  too,  when  they  could  send  into  the  field,  a  fellow,  with 
the  ability  to  lead  a  regiment  in  the  Cherokee  war.  Hark,  ^7 
child,  do  you  hear  anything  V 

*'  The  sounds  seem  to  have  died  airay,  my  dear  £atner." 

''To  be  sttre.    I  knew  they  would.    The  rebels  are  a'.a 
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persed.  What  nonsense  was  it  that  entered  joor  bead  ?  Did 
70a  suppose  that  British  regulars  could  he  defeated  hj  these 
skirmishing  rapscallions  ?  Taken  hy  surprise,  marry !  and  by 
these  renegades.  British  soldiers  taken  hy  surprise !  A  soldier 
like  my  Lord  Bawdon  caught  napping !  No,  Carrie,  my  dear, 
you  are  too  ignorant  of  war,  to  understand  that  wai^  is  a  pecu- 
liarly British  science;  Britons  are  bom  to  it«*bom  to  it,  and 
the  bayonet  is  their  natural  weapon.'' 

And  the  veteran  began  to  sing  even  as  he  writhed — "Brit- 
ons, strike  Home !" 

Carrie,  sotto  voce,  murmured — "  I'd  much  rather,  they  should 
^  home,"  but  she  took  care  to  let  no  senses  but  her  own,  catch 
the  accents  of  so  impudent  a  speech. 

"  Gro  to  bed,  my  child — you  and  your  young  friend.  I  could 
have  told  you  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  alarm — that,  as 
to  surprising  a  British  force,  under  Lord  Bawdon — under  any 
British  officer —  the  thing  is  impossible.  Go  to  bed,-  go  to  bed 
— but  see  that  the  liquors  are  put  forth.  In  abundance  do  you 
hear  ?  Let  Polly  bring  out  a  demijohn  of  the  Jamaica.  These 
brave  fellows  will  need  refreshment,  and  every  man  who  wears 
an  epaulet  shall  drink  when  he  returns." 

He  was  obeyed.  Edisto  Polly  was  put  in  immediate  requi- 
sition, and  the  liquors  were  provided  in  readiness,  any  quan- 
tity, for  the  refreshment  of  the  British  officers.  Meanwhile, 
Carrie  Sinclair  and  Nelly  Floyd  retired  to  the  upper  chambers, 
and  for  awhile,  our  baron  sat  in  solitary  state,  waiting  anxiously 
for  his  returning  guests. 

They  came  at  last,  Bawdon  and  Fitzgerald,  looking  very 
much  tired  and  somewhat  angry.  It  is  a  very  unpleasant  thing 
to  be  disturbed  so  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  avocations. 
To  be  called  upon  abruptly,  by  trumpet,  to  harness  for  battle 
with  rough  customers,  when  one  is  swallowing  his  tokay  with 
a  friend,  or  just  on  the  eve  of  whispering  dulcet  suggestions  to 
his  sweetheart,  will  ruffle  the  best  temper  in  the  world.  Fitz- 
gerald, in  particular,  felt  how  great  were  bis  grievances  when 
he  looked  round,  and  saw  no  female  sign  in  the  ascendant,  and 
felt,  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  that  the  curtains  of  the  night 
were  drawn  between  himself  and  the  maid  whom  he  was  about 
to  woo  so  earnestly. 
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He,  following  Bawdon,  was  followed  in  torn  hy  Major  JekyU, 
of  the  British  army,  who  was  instantly  introduced  to  Colonel 
Sinclair.  The  old  gentleman  took  the  opportunity,  immedi- 
ately after,  to  introduce  the  Madeira. 

*'  You  have  had  some  warm  work  of  it,  my  lord ;  will  you  be 
pleaAed  to  take  a  glass  of  Madeira.  (Gentlemen,  willl  you  be 
so  good  as  to  graee  us  in  a  little  Madeira. 

His  lordship  filled,  and  the  other  gentlemen  followed.  Baw- 
don  bowed  to  the  colonel  and  said  :«• 

**  We  owe  this  brush  to  your  son,  coloneL  It  b  he  who  has 
been  beating  up  our  quarters !" 

"  My  son !  ah  1  my  lord,  spare  me.  This  is  a  great  humilia- 
tion  to  a  father." 

**  Never  a  bit,  colonel ;  however  much  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  boy  is  on  the  wrong  side ;  it  is  quite  ^editable  to  him 
that  he  can  do  honor  to  it.  A  brave,  high-spirited,  enterprining 
fellow.  I  can  only  repeat,  that  the  same  shows  of  talent  and 
spirit  under  the  banner  of  his  king,  would  have  secured  him 
much  more  elevated  distinctions.  But,  with  your  permission,  I 
will  hear  the  report  of  Major  Jekyll." 

"  Perhaps,  I  had  better  retire,  my  lord,"  said  Colonel  Sin- 
clair, twisting  uneasily  on  his  cushions. 

"  No,  sir ;  not  unless  you  please,  and  prefer  to  do  so.  There 
is  nothing,  I  fancy,  which  may  not  be  delivered  in  the  hearing 
of  so  good  a  loyalist  as  yourself.    Now,  Major  Jekyll." 

"  You  remember,  my  lord,  that  Captain  Inglehardt,  of  the  loy 
alist  mounted  men,  was  despatched  with  his  command,  on  a  fo- 
raying expedition.  He  took  with  him  three  wagons ;  and  in  an 
encounter  with  Captain  St.  Julien,  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  abandon  his  wagons,  after  a  smart  skirmish,  in  which  he  lost 
four  men.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  reaching  camp  in  safety, 
and  brought  in  with  him  a  countryman  from  the  Gongaree,  who 
reported  the  whole  of  the  American  army  to  be  in  motion,  about 
to  move  below,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  This  rendered 
Colonel  Stewart  uneasy  for  the  safety  of  your  escort,  knowing 
it  to  be  small,  and  he  immediately  ordered  out  a  detachment — 
three  companies  of  light  infantry ;  in  all  a  hundred  men,  and 
the  mounted  men  of  Captain  Inglehardt «-* all  of  which  he  con- 
fided to  my  command.    Five  miles  above,  a  demonstration  was 
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diade  apon  ns  bj  Captain  St  Jnlien,  whoin  we  racceeded  in 
beatinfl^  o£f;  but,  scareelj  had  hit  troopers  found  cover  in  the 
woods,  when  we  were  again  assailed  by  another  body  of  mount- 
ed rifles,  and  cavahy,  under  the  lead  of  Major  Sinclair.  In  both 
jmmands,  there  maj  have  been  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and 
hrentj  men.  Thej  united,  in  a  renewal  of  the  action .  and, 
plying  the  attack  on  front  and  rear,  aroiding  close  action  «• 
recoiling  at  our  advance,  and  resuming  the  assault,  whenever 
we  resumed  the  march — the  fight  has  been  continued  during 
the  progress  of  the  last  four  miles.  I  did  not  venture  to  turn 
about  and  pursue,  since  I  knew  not  what  ambush  might  be  en- 
eountered  in  the  woods.  My  force  was  too  small  to  suffer  me 
to  be  venturous,  and  I  contented  myself  with  just  the  degree  of 
effort  which  was  necessary  to  keeping  them  at  bay,  bringing 
(hem  down  to  where  I  knew,  reinforced  by  your  escort  of 
cavalry,  we  could  turn  upon  them  with  safety.  They  made  a 
rush  upon  us,  as  we  entered  your  camp,  some  score  or  two  ac- 
tually pressing  in  with  us.  The  rest  you  know,my  lord.  Your 
people  were  upon  the  alert,  and  the  enemy  reaped  nothing  from 
the  rashness  of  their  last  charge.^' 

**  What  casualties  ?"  demanded  Bawdon. 

"  I  fear,  my  lord,  that  they  are  greater  than  we  know.  We 
lost  nine  men,  slain  outright,  on  the  march;  there  are  some 
/ourteen  wounded,  and,  thus  far,  we  have  a  report  of  eleven 
missing.  The  enemy's  loss,  I  feel  sure,  must  be  much  greater. 
We  saw  several  drop  under  our  fire,  but  they  carried  off  their 
olain  and  wounded  into  the  woods  as  fast  as  they  fell.  I  should 
estimate  then*  loss  at  fifty,  at  least,  in  the  course  of  the  two  en- 
counters, first  with  St.  Julien,  and  afterward  with  himself  and 
Major  Sinclair." 

Sinclair  would  have  called  Jekyll's  estimate  of  his  loss  an 
amusir  gly  and  amazingly  extravagant  one ;  but  British  esti 
mates  af  an  eneiry's  casualties,  are  usually  of  this  magnificent 
description. 

**  I  see  nothing  to  reprove  in  your  conduct.  Major  Jokyll  j 
you  seem  to  h&7»  cehaved  with  proper  conduct,  valor,  and  pm- 
dence.  But  of  tLis  we  sliall  speak  hereafter,  and  v/hcn  ws 
have  had  leisure  for  a  full  survey  of  the  field.  I  will  ihank 
von  to  aee  ^Mt  your  |K>8te  for  the  night  are  taken  carefully —*  in 
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positions  which  aUow  of  no  cover  for  the  approaches  of  ha 
enemy.  In  an  hour,  I  will  myself  make  a  tour  of  insp^sction. 
your  men  will  sleep  on  their  arms.  We  shall  march  an  hoar 
before  day." 

As  Jekyll  was  about  to  retire,  Oolonel  Sinclair  arrested  him 

''  One  moment,  Major  Jekyll ;  one  moment.  My  lord,  I  have 
had  a  demijohn  of  rum  put  in  readiness,  thinking  you  might 
desire  to  serve  out  a  ration  of  it  to  the  brave  fellows  in  your 
escort." 

**  Thank  you,  my  dear  colonel ;  it  will  prove  grateful  enough, 
I  warrant." 

"  And,  if  you  will  permit  me,  my  lord,  I  should  like  to  join 
yourself,  my  Lord  Edward,  and  Major  Jekyll,  in  a  much  better 
liquor." 

*'  I  can  answer  for  it,  colonel,  that  my  two  friends  will  be  as 
well  pleased  as  myself  to  do  justice  to  your  Madeira." 

They  drank,  and  Jekyll  at  once  retired.  The  Lords  Raw- 
don  and  Fitzgerald  lingered  an  hour  later,  and  the  bottle  was 
emptied;  unobsei^vedly,  by  all  parties,  as  a  very  interesting 
conversation  ensued,  upon  the  affairs  of  the  war. 

But  this  dialogue  we  need  not  report  At  the  close  of  it, 
Bawdon  said : — 

"  To  return  to  a  subject,  my  dear  colonel,  which  we  had  under 
discussion  before  this  alarm.  You  perhaps  see  with  me,  in  the 
occurrence  of  to-night,  and  in  the  report  brought  by  Major 
Jekyll,  additional  reasons  in  support  of  the  propriety  of  your 
leaving  the  barony  for  a  season.  Go  to  the  city  by  all  means. 
You  will  find  no  security  here,  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
city  will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn,  by  any  force  that  the  Americans 
can  bring  against  us ;  and,  whether  we  finally  triumph,  or  an*  i- 
don  the  contest,  it  can  not  in  any  way  affect  the  rosulta  so  ycu. 
My  advice  is  to  proceed  to  the  city  as  soon  as  possible.  It  la 
my  purpose  to  go  thither,  as  soon  as  I  have  made  all  proper 
arrangements  at  Orangeburg." 

The  colonel  groaned  at  the  idea  of  a  fatiguing  journey  in  the 
slow  and  heavy  coaches  of  that  day,  cabined,  cribbed,  confined, 
without  proper  resting-room  and  place  for  his  game  leg.  Bui 
be  felt  the  force  of  the  advice  from  the  lips  of  Bawdon. 

**  I  will  make  my  preparations  to-morrow.    I  hope,  my  lord. 
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tkat  we  sball  have  pieasanter  themes  for  contemplatiop.  when 
ve  meet  in  Charlaston." 

The  conversati^u  v/as  protracted  a  little  longer.  At  length* 
Rawdon*  who  haZ  vainly  urged  the  old  man  to  retire —  alleging 
the  necessity  for  ^is  remaining  np  some  time  himself,  in  order 
io  take  the  c«m|  rounds — gave  the  signal  to  his  aid,  and  the 
two  rose,  and  went  forth  in  the  execution  of  their  duties. 

8carce:y  had  they  gone,  when  Benny  Bowlegs,  and  Little 
^eter,  shjwed  themselves  at  the  entrance,  prepared  to  wheel 
cr  lift  the  bnroa  to  his  chamher.  The  look  of  Benny  was  ex- 
ulting— his  whole  air  was  singularly  lifted  and  self-satisfied. 
That  of  Liltle  Peter  strove  in  admiring  emulntion  of  his  superior. 

"Aud  where  the  d — ^1  were  you,  Benny,  all  the  time  this 
skirmish  was  going  on?  How  was  it,  sirrah,  that  I  had  ti 
xream  for  yon  in  vain?  We  might  have  been  all  murdered 
by  these  raseally  rebels,  for  any  aid  you  could  have  given  us." 

*'  Oh,  psho,  maussa,  I  bin  know  all  de  time,  dere  was  no  sawt 
of  danger  for  you,  and  Miss  Carrie.  'Twa'n't  no  rascally  rebel, 
tall,  maussa :  't^vas  Mass  Willie  hese'f,  Kunnel  *Major  Willie 
Sinclair — dat  was  making  de  8ic^atteration  'mong  de  red-coats.*' 

"  What,  rascal !  have  you  turned  rebel  too  V* 

''Me!  me,  rebel?  No,  sah!  I  goes  w id  Mass  Willie,  sah ! 
— da's  all !  Lawd !  maussa,  ef  you'd  ha'  seen  how  he  mek  de 
fedders  fly,  in  dat  las'  charge  he  mek  up  by  de  ole  field  ?" 

"  IJa !  he  fought  well  did  he  ?" 

^  Put  me  in  mine  oh  ole  times,  maussa,  when  you  dash  in 
'mong  dem  red-skins,  up  by  Etchoe.  Lawd,  maussa,  it  fair  did 
my  ole  heart  good,  for  see  Mass  Willie  splui*ging  'mong  dem 
red-coats.  I  shum  [see  'em]  cut  down  two  ob  dem  dragoons 
wid  my  own  eye.  I  tink,  maussa,  so  help  me  God !  he  bin  cut 
one  fellow  fair  in  two!  Oh,  he's  a  slasher  wid  dat  broad 
swode !  You  nebber  bin  do  better,  maussa,  youse'f,  in  you  best 
days.     He's  a  chip  o'  de  old  block.'* 

'<  Ha !  and  he  slashed  away,  did  he  ?" 

"Bight  and  le£P,  maussa r» up  and  down — out  and  in^he 
toek  a  clear  track  ebbry  side  wid  he  broad  swode." 

"  Ha !  ha !  you  saw  it  ?  He  is  a  powerfiil  fellow,  Benny—* 
monstrous  powerful — ^just  what  I  wor  in  my  young  days — at 
his  time  of  life !     I*d  give  fifty  guineas,  by  the  Lord  Harry  I 
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to  sec  Willie  Sinclair  on  a  charge !  What  io  ron  grm  at,  you 
rascall  Yon  are  abetting  this  rebel  son  ^f  mine!  Do  yoii 
suppose,  you  rascal,  because  I  am  glad  tc  know  that  my  sou  is 
a  brave  and  powerful  fellow,  that  I  approv3  o*  his  conduct  I — 
that  I  justify  him  in  this  unnatural  warfare  gainst  his  natural 
sovereign  ?     Heh,  rascal !" 

"  Don't  ax  wedder  you  'proves  or  not,  maussA ;  all  I  got  for 
say,  is  dat  Willie  Sinclair  is  all  h — ^1  wid  do  broad-swode." 

*'  Ha !  ha !  ha !  all  h — ^1  with  the  broad -sword !  Benny  Bow- 
legs this  is  not  the  sort  of  language  you  should  use  in  my  hear* 
ing.  But — Benny,  help  yourself  and  little  Peter  to  some  of  that 
rum — there,  in  the  big  decanter !  Help  yourselves  freely  ras- 
cals ;  you  need  something  to  quiet  your  d d  stupid  excite- 
ment !" 

This  duty  done,  the  two  helped  the  veteran  to  his  chamber,  in 
the  recesses  of  which,  little  Peter  having  been  dismissed,  the 
colonel  contrived  to  get  from  Benny  a  more  copious  narrative 
At  the  close  of  it,  he  said  : — 

"  Benny,  boy,  I'm  afraid  you've  had  a  hand  in  this  business  I 
Bascal !  you  smell  of  gunpowder !  Have  ffou  been  shooting 
down  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects  V 

'*  Eli,  maussa !  wha'  for  you  ax  'bout  tings  dere's  no  needcea 
sity  yer  for  know  ?     Benny  fight  for  old  maussa,  enty  ? — " 

"Yes,  Benny,  you  did,  faithfully !" 

"  Maussa,  dis  Willie  Sinclair  is  jest  as  much  like  ho  fadder« 
when  dere's  fighting  guine  on,  as  ef  you  bin  spit  'em  out  o'  your 
own  mout'.     He's  h — 1  for  a  charge !" 

"  Begone,  you  rebel  rascal,  and  see  that  the  house  isn't  robbed 
to-night  by  some  of  your  rascally  dragoons !" 

"  I  guine  watch,  maussa.  Go  to  bed,  and  be  comfortable,  ef 
yon  kin.    All  safe  wid  Benny." 

**  And  see  that  the  stables  are  watched,  and~that  none  of  my 
horses  are  stolen.    We  shall  want  them  all  pretty  soon." 

"  Ha !  see  dat  de  rehbcU  t'ief  not 'ing,  enty  ?" 

"  See  that  nobody  steals,  rascal !  Do  you  suppose  that  a  ras- 
cally dragoon,  in  a  red  coat,  is  any  more  honest  than  in  a  bine  T 
See  to  it ;  and  on  the  first  sign  of  trouble,  go  to  Lord  Bawdon 
«-with  my  respects,  you  hear!" 
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J  yeddy,  inanssa !  God  brcss  yon,  maussa,  an'  de  bes'  oh 
eeps!" 

We  need  scarcely  report  that  the  long  interval,  in  which  the 
father  was  kept  waiting  for  the  attendance  of  the  faithful  Benny 
and  Little  Peter,  was  consumed  by  these  two  favorite  sons  of 
Ethiop,  on  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  in  a  close  conference  with 
their  master's  son.  Touching  their  share  in  the  skirmish,  we 
dhall  be  as  chary  of  our  revelations  as  Benny  himself.  We 
half  suspect,  however,  that  the  ancient  hound  was  simply  a 
looker-on.  It  is  quite  evident,  nevertheless,  that  he  was  not 
unwilling  that  his  old  master  should  suspect  him  of  a  more  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  game.  Benny  Bowlegs  had  his  vanity 
as  well  as  his  master. 

There  was  no  further  alarm  that  night ;  though,  from  the  en- 
terprising character  of  Willie  Sinclair,  Bawdon  had  his  appre- 
hensions. He  prepared  for  an  attempt  at  beating  up  his  quar- 
ters. But  Sinclair's  policy  was  more  profound.  He  calculated 
upon  the  preparations  of  the  British,  and  felt  that  he  could  gain 
nothing  by  an  assault  upon  a  superior  force,  under  a  veteran 
general,  who  counted  on  his  attempt.  By  withdrawing  from 
the  scene,  and  suffering  the  enemy  to  march  without  molesta- 
tion for  five  miles  the  next  day,  he  succeeded  in  effbcting  some- 
thing like  a  surprise  when  he  dashed  at  their  rear,  which  he 
did  at  that  distance  from  the  barony.  And,  bold  and  confident 
in  the  superiority  of  his  cavalry,  he  continued  to  harass  the  en- 
emy until  they  were  in  sight  of  Orangeburg,  when  he  drew  off 
his  squadron  coolly,  and  retired  into  the  thickets  at  a  trot. 

He  had  done  a  handsome  thing  in  these  passages-at-arms,  and 
had  really  lost  few  men,  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  in  all,  and 
as  many  wounded.  Jekyll  had  reported  wishes  rather  than 
facts  in  this  matter.  But  the  affair  had  cost  Sinclair  much  time, 
which  was  precious  to  him  in  the  chase  after  Bertha  Travis  and 
her  mother.  Still,  the  event  was  not  to  be  avoided.  Opportu- 
nity came  in  his  way,  and,  as  a  soldier,  he  was  bound  to  seize 
it.  Inglehardt  had  crossed  the  path  of  St.  Julien,  and,  in  worst- 
ing and  pursuing  him,  the  latter  had  failed  at  the  rendezvous. 
Sinclair  had  become  anxious  on  account  of  his  lieutenant,  and 
had  ridden  up,  to  find  him  engaged  in  the  work  of  harassing 
the  far  superior  force,  including  that  of  Inglehardt,  which  was 
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led  by  Jekyll.  It  was  not  in  tlie  natnre  of  a  bold  drfgoon  tc 
forbear  **  a  hack"  at  Rawdon's  escort,  particularly  with  the  pros 
pect  of  killing  or  capturing  that  nobleman  himself.  Some  mis 
chief  was  done  to  the  enemy — a  few  more  victims  gleaned  from 
the  saddles  of  Inglehardt  and  the  infantry  of  Jekyll — but  the 
march  of  his  lordship  was  too  compact,  hb  flanks  too  well  guard- 
ed, and  all  too  vigilant  under  his  fine  military  eye,  to  suffer  our 
partisans  to  make  any  decided  impresaon.  They  were  suffi- 
ciently well  satisfied  with  what  they  had  done,  and  only  with- 
drew from  the  pursuit  when  a  reinforcement  from  Stewart  was  to 
be  seen  marching  out  from  Orangeburg  to  the  succor  of  the  wea- 
ried and  vexed  escort  of  Bawdon. 

And  now  to  seek  and  recover  the  Travis's — husband  and 
wife,  son  and  daughter.  But  how— and  where}  Had  the 
ladies  reached  Nelson's  ferry  in  safety,  or  were  they  wandering 
still — in  what  direction — how  baffled — surrounded  by  what 
dangers  t  A  breathing-spell  from  the  actual  pressure  of  conflict 
brought  all  these  queries  painfully  to  the  mind  of  Willie  Sin- 
clair. He  had  no  doubt  that  the  two  ladies,  of  whom  he  had 
heard,  as  rescued  by  Bawdon  from  the  Florida  refugees,  were 
Bertha  and  her  mother ;  but  three  days  had  elapsed,  and  where 
were  they  now  ?  What,  too,  of  Captain  Travis  and  Henry  T 
Where  were  they  ?  Inglehardt,  he  now  knew,  was  with  Baw- 
don. He  had  tried  very  earnestly  to  make  a  swoop  especially 
at  him,  but  the  cautious  policy  of  Inglehardt  himself,  and  the 
strength  of  the  British  infantry,  had  defeated  all  his  well-meant 
endeavors. 

Hardly  knowing  where  to  turn,  it  was  still  necessary  that 
Willie  Sinclair  should  keep  in  motion,  if  only  to  quiet  or  stay 
the  annoyance  of  his  obtrusive  doubts  and  fears.  He  posted 
once  more  down  the  road  for  Nelson's  ferry,  thinking  it  possible 
that  he  might  hear  of  the  safety,  at  least,  of  the  ladies  he  pur- 
sued. 

It  is  time  that  we,  too,  should  look  after  them.  We  have 
seen  them  refusing  to  accept  the  hospitalities  of  Sinclair  bar- 
ony, and  continuing  their  progress  without  any  present  prospect 
of  interruption.  But  the  ocean  was  not  quite  smooth  yet,  though 
the  storm,  for  the  time,  was  over ;  and  our  fair  travellers  wem 
destined  to  a  protracted  denial  of  their  objects.    They  had 
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probably  left  the  baronjr  some  two  hours,  and  were  beginning 
to  meditate  the  question  of  their  deeping-placc  at  night,  when 
they  Boddenly  encountered  a  horseman  at  full  gallop,  bciiring 
toward  them.  As  he  drew  nigh,  it  was  seen  that  he  was  a  no- 
gro.  A  nearer  approach  made  Gate  the  driver  uneasy  with  a 
sentiment  of  delight 

**  Ha !  I  know  dat  pusson  !  He  is !  I  know  'em" — Iio  mut- 
tered ;  then  loudly — "  I  does  know  'em  for  true." 

"  Who  is  it,  Oato  1"  The  ladies  began  to  grow  uneasy  ...  s  >. 
The  fellow  answered  his  own  thought  rather  than  the  query  of 
his  mistress. 

''Yes!  da  him  for  true.  Da  'Bram,  Mass  Major  SincWs 
aarbant" 

"  'Bram  I"  exclaimed  the  ladies  with  one  breath.  They  were 
as  much  delighted  as  they  would  have  been  at  the  mee'ing  with 
a  friendly  regiment.  It  was  with  equal  joy  that  'Bram  recog- 
nised the  party. 

^  Wha' !  da  you.  Missis  Trabis  ?  da  you,  Miss  Bert'a  1  I  bO 
glad !     But  whay  you  bin  1  whay  you  guine  1" 

"  To  Nelson's  ferry,  'Bram." 

**  Oh,  I  so  grad  I  meet  you,  jest  de  right  time !  Tu'n  back  ; 
tu'n  into  de  woods — any  whay.  De  inimy  is  in  de  pat' !  Dn 
etamal  varmint.  Hell-fire  Dick,  'pon  de  road  below.  I  dodge 
'em,  free  mile  back,  by  short  cut  t'rough  de  woods.  I  lucky 
for  see  'em  pass,  'fore  he  kin  see  me.  He's  down  at  leetle  o^e 
tabem  day  'pon  de  road — him  and  tree,  fibe  more  black,  infar 
nal  varmint  like  hese'f.  He  da  drink  whiskey  —  all  oh  'em 
drink — and  dey  jcs'  been  a-gitting  ready  for  mount  de  boss— 
only  dey  stop  for  talk  and  'nodcr  drink.  Dey  was  coming  u| . 
I>ji8  wha'  mek  ms,  soon  as  I  kin  git  t'rcugh  de  woods  and  head 
ob  dem — das  wha'  mek  me  heel  it  at  fast  gallop.  Tu'n  out 
yer  in  de  woods.  Yer !  I  know  de  way.  Der's  de  fiel'  yer.  ' 
We  guine  t'rough  dat.  Dat'll  cany  we  to  de  ole  neighborhood 
road  yer,  down  free  mile  ofif  to  de  old  widow  Abinger.  He 
bery  good  woman  dat  — frien'  to  we  party.  I  know  all  'bout 
dis  country.  Why,  jes'  a  mile  ci  two  back  is  de  place  of  my 
young  missis,  Canie  Sinclar ;  but  he  all  bu'n  down,  'cept  ole 
house  we  J?in  let  Pete  Blodgit  lib  in.  Tu'n  'bout,  Cato — you  hab 
no  time  for  loss.     Hell-fire  Dick  ride  like  mad  when  he  drunk.'' 
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'*()b,  yes,  Cato!  follow  'Bram's  directions.  Do  not  saSer 
that  mrnster  to  see  u.i,  or  suspect  our  neighborhood." 

Tato  did  not  like  to  bo  tossed  about  under  other  guidance 
t).an  bis  own,  and  he  would  have  paused  for  other  and  fuller 
ex  r  watious,  but  'Bram  cut  him  short. 

'  Ch,  tu*n  in,  nigger,  and  no  more  talk !  'Tain't  no  time, 
jest  .  ow,  to  bab  de  eel  skin.  Take  de  trute  wid  de  skin  on, 
jest  as  1  t2!h  you.  Tu'n  about,  jest  trough  dat  crack  in  de 
w:>od8.     I  s^ow  you  de  way." 

And  th3  fellow  went  ahead.  Oato  growled,  but  followed ; 
and,  as  so: n  as  they  bad  turned  out  of  the  sandy  road  and  into 
the  thicket,  'Bram  jumped  from  his  horse,  ran  back  to  the  road, 
and  rolled  over  repeatedly  where  the  carriage-tracks  had  been 
m&da.  Y.ovL  would  have  supposed  the  impressions  to  be  those 
of  a  dc^en  well-fed  hogs.  But  the  wheel-tracks  were  obliter- 
dted.  The  performance  consumed  only  a  few  minutes,  when 
he  rejoined  the  carriage ;  and,  after  crossing  an  old  indigo-field» 
they  found  themselves  in  a  road  which  was  seldom  travelled* 
and  was  now  overgi-own  with  oaken  bushes.  This  they  pur- 
sued for  two  miles,  when  they  came  into  a  clearing,  evidently 
t-^at  of  an  old  place.  The  fences  were  in  decay,  the  fields  had 
)  een  abandoned,  and  were  giown  up  in  weeds.  No  sound  of 
lowing  steer,  or  bleating  calf,  or  crowing  cock,  indicated  life. 
The  region  appeared  a  dreary  solitude.  But,  at  the  opposite  or 
lower  end  of  the  clearing,  our  travellers  discovered  a  dwelling 
cmitrgin^  from  among  a  dense  clump  of  oaks  and  cedars. 

Thither  they  drove,  keeping  along  the  edge  of  the  wood,  un- 
ddr  Bram's  guidance.  He,  meanwhile,  described  the  widow 
who  inhabited  the  place,  Mrs.  Avinger,  as  a  person  highly  re- 
spected, a  devout  Christian,  a  sad,  broken-hearted  woman,  but 
strong,  calm,  stern — one  whose  age,  peculiar  character,  and 
sorrows,  had  saved  her  somewhat  from  the  brutal  usages  of  such 
a  war  as  the  country  had  witnessed.  'Bram  described  her  also 
as  a  true  patriot,  upon  whose  faith  and  friendly  offices  they 
could  confidently  rely. 

"You  guine  stay  here,  Missis  l\:abis — you  and  Miss  Bert'a, 
till  I  kin  scout  about,  and  see  ef  de  pat'  is  clair.  But  'twon't 
do  for  you  to  risk  anyt'ing  so  long  as  dat  bloody  varmint  is 
bout." 
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They  reached  the  house,  and  found  the  matron  at  the  door,  a 
fftately  gray-headed  old  woman,  in  a  mob-cap,  in  the  plaineet 
blue  homespun,  wearing  a  face  of  the  most  remarkable  gravity 
—  serene  and  grave — very  sad  withal — but  with  something  so 
Bweet  in  her  voice,  and  so  winning  as  well  as  commanding  in 
h^r  eye,  that  onr  two  ladies  were  sensibly  influenced  in  her 
favor  in  the  moment  when  they  saw  her.  They  craved  only 
present  shelter,  reserving  their  explanations  for  another  moment. 
They  were  welcomed,  and,  when  thpy  had  alighted,  entered  the 
house,  and  taken  in  their  luggage,  which  was  necessarily  in  as 
small  a  compass  as  possible,  'Bram  said  to  Gato : — 

"Now,  Gato,  my  boy,  fuss  t'ing,  we  must  hide  away  de  cai 
riage  and  boss  in  some  good  tick  [thick,  or  thicket],  for  we 
doesn't  know,  any  minute,  who's  aguine  to  come  'pon  we." 

'Bram  was  too  good  a  scout,  not  to  suggest  a  like  warning  to 
the  two  ladies. 

**  You  see,  Mrs.  Trabis,  de  house  hab  two  'tories ;  bes'  you 
and  Miss  Bert'a  keep  up  'tars,  so  long  as  you  guinc  'tay  yer. 
Dar's  no  knowing  wha'  we  bab  for  'speck  [expect]  sence  dese 
varmints  is  about ;  and  then  dar's  some  red-coats  'long  de  road 
besides.    I  bin  pass  'em  dis  morning." 

This  was  said  in  the  presence  of  the  widow  Avinger,  who 
added :  **  The  advice  is  good,  ladies ;  I  sometimes  have  very 
wild  visiters.  Tliey  do  not  trouble  me,  since  I  have  nothing 
much  to  plunder;  and  they  know  me  —  my  age  protects  me." 

And  she  might  have  added, ''  her  known  virtues,"  for  she  was 
the  good  Samaritan  of  the  precinct  who  poured  balsam  equally 
into  the  wounds  of  friends  and  foes — who  ever  needed.  Our 
lady-travellers  soon  understood  her  character.  Her  uairral 
dignity  of  bearing,  free  from  pride  or  insolence,  compelled 
respect;  her  mild  regard,  manner,  and  language,  won  it;  'fir 
tones  of  voice  secured  it;  and,  altogether,  the  strangers  f**u 
themselves  quite  as  much  at  home  with  her  in  twenty  minutes, 
as  if  they  had  known  her  for  twenty  years.  Her  house  ^as 
kept  in  excellent  order.  The  hall  was  whitely  sanded  :  a  little 
book-case  of  pine,  without  doors,  stood  upon  a  shelf,  and  held 
a  doxeu  volumes,  but  of  what  sort  Bertha  could  not  say,  though 
she  noted  them  at  a  distance,  as  she  felt,  at  that  moment,  no 
curiosity  to  look  into  books.     And  when  they  wont  to  theii 
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chamber,  which  they  soon  did,  in  compliance  with  the  snggea- 
tioB  of  the  widow  herself,  they  fotind  everything  dean  and 
tolerably  comfortable.  Bnt  the  same  prndent  caution  which 
prompted  them  to  retire  early,  and  keep  np-stairs,  denied  them 
any  light.  The  widow  herself  brought  up  supper,  which  they 
partook  together  in  the  twilight;  and  thus  they  sat  conver* 
sing  in  the  growing  darkness,  while-  a  bright  fire  was  blazing  in 
the  chimney  below. 

An  hour  had  not  passed  before  they  had  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  nil  these  precautions.  They  heard  the  gallop  of  a  horse 
approaching  the  house.  The  widow  hurried  down  stairs,  and 
took  her  knitting  in  her  lap  by  the  firelight  Her  eyes  were 
good.  In  these  days  spectacles  were  scarcely  known  in 
Amei-ica,  except  among  speculative  philosophers.  They  had 
not  grown  into  a  luxury  and  ornament  at  least  Thus  quietly 
busied,  the  widow  was  prepared  for  the  unknown  visiter,  while 
the  ladies  kept  mute  as  mice  up-stairs. 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  who  should  appear  upon  the 
threshold,  but  the  very  person  who  was  so  much  dreaded — 
Uell-fire  Dick  himself. 

It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  the  widow  was  not  terrified.  She 
could  not  bnt  regard  such  a  visit  as  coincident  with  that  of  the 
two  ladies  whom  she  had  in  her  house,  and  who  had  expressed 
such  apprehensions  of  him.  He  must  have  found  and  followed 
their  tracks  in  spite  of  'Bram's  precautions.  But,  concealing 
bsr  real  alann  —  though  it  sounded  the  drum  of  terror  in  her 
heart,  whose  beatings  she  felt  and  fancied  that  she  heard,  she 
received  the  unwelcome  visiter  with  a  grave  and  sereupt  aspect 
5ho  was  not  surprised  to  see  him  doff  his  cap  as  he  entered. 
Ho  had  always  shown  a  greater  degree  of  reverence  for  her 
than  for  anybody  else.  There  was  a  reason  for  this  of  which 
wu  shall  hear  presently.  She  spoke  to  him  civilly,  and  he 
walked  in  and  seated  himself  by  the  fireside ;  and  he  did  this 
as  courteously  as  it  was  possible  to  such  an  untutored  monster. 
It  was  not  m  his  power  to  subdue  utterly  his  rough  t^nes,  his 
harsh  and  unseemly  utterances,  and  his  rude  and  vulgar  bearing. 
Besides,  he  was  drunk.  That  the  widow  perceived  in  hiB  rolling 
eye,  and  the  thickness  of  his  voice,  yet  he  managed  to  walk 
steadily. 
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"  Well,  Mrs.  Avinger,  you're  well,  I  see ;  and  I'm  glad  to  see 
It  Here :  I've  brought  yon  a  little  sack  of  salt—  I  thought 
joB'd  like  it    It's  a  mighty  scarce  article." 

"  I  thank  yoa  very  much,  Mr.  Andrews.  It  is  a  veiy  soaroe 
article.     I  have  tasted  none  for  months." 

"  You'll  like  this  the  better  then." 

There  was  an  effort  at  civility  and  decency  in  the  fellow^s 
voice  and  manner,  which,  though  it  only  served  to  distinguish 
bis  roughness,  was  a  surprise  to  the  widow,  no  less  than  his 
presence.  The  whole  afiEair  was  a  surprise. 

"  But,"  said  he,  *'  I  ain't  come  for  a  long  visit,  and  I  s'pose 
you  don't  much  care  to  see  much  of  me.     I  reckon  not" 

The  widow  could  not  gainsay  this. 

"  And,"  he  continued,  "  I  don't  bring  you  the  salt  for  nothing ; 
I  wants  to  trade  on  it." 

•*  I  have  no  money,  Mr.  Andrews.  Tou  know  my  poverty  as 
well  as  I  do  myself." 

"  'Tain't  money  I'm  awanting.  I  wants  one  of  your  books 
there.  I  know'd  you  had  books,  and  I  come  for  one  of  'em ; 
and  ef  you're  not  for  giving,  I'll  hev  to  take  it,  wbe'r  you  will 
or  not" 

"  Oh  !  that  you  shall  not  do,  Mr.  Andrews.  I  will  cheerfully 
give  you  oae  of  my  books— a  good  book — one  of  the  best  I 
have." 

Well,  I  don't  care  which.  I'm  not  a  reader — had  no  lam- 
ing, and  am  so  much  the  worse  for  it  But  I  s'pose  a  good  book 
is  better  than  a  bad  one,  and  I'm  for  the  good  always,  by — " 

"Through  God — by  God's  mercies — I  suppose  you  mean, 
Mr.  Andrews." 

**  Well,  d — ^n  me,  ef  that  ain't  a  nice  way  to  turn  an  oath  into 
a  prayer ;  but  we  won't  quarrel,  ole  lady,  'bout  that  Hev  it  as 
you  will.     Only  give  me  the  book." 

The  surprise  of  the  widow  had  grown  prodigiously ;  but  she 
arose,  calmly,  and  having  seen  frr^m  the  fellow's  face  that  he 
was  really  serious  in  his  request,  she  went  to  the  little  book- 
case, and  brought  him  a  well-thumbed  volume — dingy  of  as- 
pect— clumsy  of  shape — antique  of  type — altogether  a  very 
msty  sample  of  a  very  ru^ty  edition. 

He  t^  the  book  from  her  hands  rather  hastily,  and  opened  it. 
10 
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There  wa8  a  rude  engraving  iu  front,  appai*ently  from  a  woodeu 
block.  It  exhibited  a  weary  traveller  ascending  a  bill  with  an 
enormous  2)ack  upon  his  back.  On  thd  hill  was  a  castle ;  and 
in  front  of  the  castle,  a  terrible  giant  armed  with  a  club.  Dick  of 
Topliet  examined  this  plate  with  silent  wonderment  for  awhile. 

*'  It's  a  hard  fight  that  old  fellow  has  ahead  of  him,  I  reckon. 
He  won't  make  a  mouthful  for  that  big  chap  with  the  club ;  and, 
with  sich  a  bundle  on  his  back,  he  kain't  hardly  ^t  up  the  hilL 
Ef  he's  to  fight,  the  sooner  he  flings  down  the  bundle  the  better 
for  him." 

•*  He'd  like  to  do  it  if  he  could." 

•*  And  why  kain't  he,  I  wonder  t" 

**  Because  the  bundle  contains  all  his  sins.  The  bundle  U 
sin !  and  sin  sticks  to  him." 

"  You're  not  poking  fun  at  me,  ole  lady  t" 

**  Me !"  and  the  glance  which  she  gave  him  seemed  to  say,  *  Is 
mine  the  face,  or  mine  the  tongue,  or  mine  the  heart,  for  merri- 
ment  V     And  the  look  subdued  him. 

"Well,  ole  lady,  what's  the  book  about!" 

'*  It  is  called  *  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  It  shows  the  labors  of  a 
sinful  man  trying  to  free  himself  from  the  burden  of  sin,  and 
make  his  way  to  God." 

**  Hard  work  that !  Much  easier  gitting  the  sin  than  gitting 
free  from  it  you  say :  eh !  ole  lady  I" 

"  I'm  afraid  so." 

"  And  d  -  n  it,  don't  I  know  it  I  But,  you  give  me  the  book  for 
the  salt,  eh  ?" 

"  It  should  be  yours,  Mr.  Andrews,  even  had  you  brought  me 
nothing." 

She  longed  to  asked  him  what  he  designed  to  do  with  the 
book.  He  little  knew  the  pang  it  cost  her  to  part  with  it.  It 
had  been  the  cherished  volume  of  a  favorite  son,  and  she  wept 
its  loss  when  the  ruffian  had  gone.  But  she  feared  to  ask  any 
questions  of  such  a  ruffian ;  and  when  she  had  declared  her 
assent,  he  rose  abruptly — stuck  the  book  into  his  pocket,  and 
thrusting  his  hand  out  to  her,  said  : — 

"  You've  a  good  woman,  ole  lady.  Ef  the  world  was  frill  of 
gich  good  people  as  you,  I'd  ha'  bin  a  better  body  myself.  Bat 
it's  no  use  to  talk.    I  tell  you.  ole  lady,  I've  got  a  d- 
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bigger  bundle  of  sin  on  my  shoulders  than  even  that  ole  fellow 
joii  see  guine  up  hill ;  and  I  kin  no  more  shake  it  off  than  him.*' 

'^But  he  did  shake  it  off/' 

"Did  he !  But  I  reckon  he  had  never  been  in  the  dragoon 
sarvice.  So  good  night,  ole  lady.  I'm  obliged  to  you,  by  the 
hokics!" 

And  the  ruffian  disappeared  as  he  came — no  search — no 
question  about  the  ladies — no  word  of  hostility,  suspicion,  strife. 
It  was  evident  that  he  came  for  the  one  object  only — the  ac- 
quisition of  a  book — it  mattered  not  of  what  sort. 

The  widow  was  never  more  confounded  in  her  life.  When, 
afterward,  she  talked  over  the  affair,  up-stairs,  with  her  two 
guests,  she  added — and  her  eyes  filled  anew : — 

"  I  parted  with  a  treasure  when  I  gave  him  that  book.  It 
was  my  youngest  son's.  Two  sons  fell  in  battle  at  Oamden, 
fighting  for  the  country,  and  the  third,  my  poor  Gustavus,  a 
youth  of  nineteen  only,  was,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  butchered 
by  this  same  man,  Andrews,  in  a  miserable  afiray  at  a  tavern 
below — perhaps  the  very  one  where  the  man  has  lately  been 
drinking.  My  boy  was  totally  unarmed,  but  he  gave  some 
offence,  I  know  not  what,  to  this  outlaw  and  his  associates, 
bloi^s  ensued,  and  my  boy  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  with  a 
bayonet.  He  was  brought  home  to  me  a  corpse.  I  am  alone 
in  the  world  ;  and  this  man,  Andrews,  has  bereaved  me  of  every 
comfort." 

The  ladies  wondered  how  she  could  endure  the  sight  of  such 
a  monster. 

"Ah  I"  she  answered,  "if  God  endures  it  patiently,  why 
shouldn't  I  ?  In  his  time,  and  at  his  pleasure,  justice  will  be 
JoBC  to  the  criminal.  I  wish  for  no  revenge.  I  try  to  pray 
even  for  the  murderer,  though  I  confess  I  am  still  too  little  of 
^  e  Christian,  not  to  feel  a  sinful  bitterness  of  spirit,  when  he 
conies  into  my  house,  as  he  did  to-night,  and  has  the  power,  as 
I  know,  to  butcher  me  as  he  did  my  son.  But  he  foels,  ladies, 
ije  feels !  It  is  some  little  feeling  of  remorse,  that  still  keeps 
nlive  in  his  heart,  lik^  a  coal  of  fire  in  the  ashes,  that  makes  him 
civil  and  respectftil  to  me,  and  to  no  one  else.  And  that  little 
coal  may  yet  kindle,  even  in  bis  soul,  a  saving  fire  that  shall 
iiearm  it  to  life  " 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

BOW  NBLLY   FLOYD   BECOMES   MYSTICAL. 

For  several  days  our  fair  friends  were  kept  in  durance,  at 
the  lonely  harborage  of  the  widow  Avinger ;  bat  it  was  not  a 
durance  vile,  since  they  found  that  venerable  lady  not  simply  a 
meek,  good  Samaritan  Christian,  but  a  woman  of  excellent  in- 
telligence besides.  She  had  enjoyed  a  large  experience  of  life* 
and  she  had  the  sort  of  talent  which  enabled  her  to  deliver  her 
experience  with  effort  and  spirit  She  was  considerate,  in  the 
extreme,  of  the  comfort  of  her  guests,  and  listened  to  their  nar- 
rative, which  they  freely  unfolded,  with  a  sympathizing  interest. 
She  could  well  understand  the  embarrassments  of  their  situation 
and  progress,  and  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  father  and  the 
son,  in  the  bonds  of  a  cruel,  selfish,  unscrupulous  enemy.  The 
condition  of  the  country  left  the  weak  almost  wholly  without 
security,  in  the  hands  of  the  powerful. 

Meanwhile,  'Bram  was  busy  scouting  all  the  while,  and  bring- 
ing in  nightly  reports  of  what  he  saw  and  feared.  It  was,  per 
haps,  somewhat  an  objection  to  'Bram,  that,  like  the  apostle,  he 
was  wont  to  magnify  his  office.  To  exaggerate  the  sense  of 
his  own  services,  and  their  importance,  it  was  perhaps  necessary 
that  the  threatened  dangera  should  also  be  beheld  through  an 
enlarging  medium ;  and  'Bram  was  especially  careful  to  set  thxa 
medium  properly  before  the  eyes  of  those  he  served,  whenevet 
his  own  uses,  and  the  performances  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
were  the  subjects  of  discussion.  It  is  possible — possible,  we 
say — that  Mrs.  Travis  and  her  daughter  might  have  been  ena- 
bled to  resume  their  journey  a  day  or  two  sooner  than  they  did 
— but  for  this  exaggerating  habit  of  our  friend  'Bram;  though 
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we  suggest  the  notion  with  some  scrnpulosity.  It  may  b^  that 
the  danger  was  still  in  the  path,  and,  if  so,  it  was  ce.Umly  ^ 
clanger  to  be  feared*  as  the  experience  of  oor  lady-tra  -eilerb 
had  already  shown  tbem.  No  doubt  that  Dick  of  Tophet,  and 
some  of  his  followers — and  others,  perhaps,  quite  as  great  ra^ 
eals  as  himself — were  larking  or  loitering  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  was  some  motive  to  it,  among  the  class  of  people,  in  a 
sort  of  tippling  tavern,  kept  by  one  Griffith,  a  lame  man,  about 
three  miles  off.  Here,  the  scouts  found  resort ;  here,  detach- 
ments passing  to  and  fro  in  their  progress  up  and  down,  usually 
stopped  for  refreshment  Here»  recruiting  sergeants  spread 
their  golden  baits  before  simple  boys,  enjoying  their  first  intox- 
icating draughts  of  license  and  Jamaica.  Here,  in  brief,  was 
the  rendezvous  of  Motley,  with  all  her  tribes — the  vagrant, 
Scions,  worthless,  selfish,  scoundrelly,  savage,  and  merely  mis- 
(sfaievous,  who  love  to  follow  in  her  train,  and  swell  the  chorus 
of  her  discordant  jubilees.  It  was  firom  this  harborage  that 
Dick  of  Tophet  and  his  gang,  set  forth,  swollen  with  rum,  on 
that  memorable  expedition  to  the  quarters  of  Pete  Blodgit — as 
narrated  in  a  preceding  volume — where  they  did  not  surprise 
Willie  Sinclair,  and  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  and  by  the 
purest  accident,  that  they  had  lost  a  hundred  guineas.  Of 
course,  Dick  of  Tophet  knew  the  region  well,  and  it  knew  him 
He  rather  loved  to  linger  in  the  precinct  as  it  afforded  him  that 
sort  of  rough-colt  fellowship  which  was  most  grateful  to  hia 
tastes.  There  were  some  precious  rascals  about,  with  whom  be 
gamed  and  drank  and  quarrelled ;  who  feared,  but  sought  him ; 
and  who  found  it  profitable  to  be  associated  with  one  so  reck- 
less of  his  money — when  he  had  it ^- even  though  at  the  peril 
of  a  broken  head  from  his  savage  and  capricious  humors. 

But  to  reach  this  Elysion  region,  Dick  had  now  to  ride  a  good 
many  miles — assuming  tliat  to  be  his  proper  locale  and  hailing 
centre,  for  the  present,  in  which  he  kept  the  captives  of  him- 
self and  Inglehardt  Still,  as  he  was  a  headlong  rider,  and  al- 
ways contrived  to  keep  himself  in  a  good  horse,  the  difficulty 
was  one  of  only  occasional  embarrassment.  He  was  of  too 
restless  a  nature  tc  heed  fatigue,  and  had  tec  great  a  passion 
for  excitement,  to  ke?p  away  from  its  scenes  of  exorcise  for  any 
reason.     And  tlv«  i*  w«.%,  that,  having  prcvided  proper  k?eperK 
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.  or  Travis  and  his  son,  among  the  congeries  of  swamp  fastness, 
that  spread  down  from  the  branches  of  the  Four-Holes,  and  al- 
most mingle  with  those  that  spread  np,  in  like  manner,  from  the 
waters  of  the  Cooper,  he  had  given  himself,  as  it  were,  a  respite 
trom  confinement  himself,  by  undertaking  daily  expeditions  on 
the  recruiting  service.  Such  was  the  mission  that  took  him  to 
Griffith's  and  other  places,  favorable  to  this  object,  while  Ingle- 
liardt  was  doing  duty  in  the  field. 

It  was  here  at  Griffith's  that  'Bram  saw  Dick  of  Tophet  on 
each  of  his  scouting  progresses.  It  was  upon  this  establishment 
that  'Bram  kept  special  watch.  He  knew  its  repute,  and  the 
fact  that,  in  going  down  upon  the  river  road,  it  was  absolutely 
unavoidable  that  the  carriage  should  pass  this  place,  rendered 
li  necessary,  before  the  party  could  safely  proceed,  that  the  en- 
emy should  be  temporarily  withdrawn.  It  would  have  been 
easy,  perhaps,  for  the  ladies,  had  they  been  on  horseback,  to 
have  '*  fetched  a  compass"  through  the  woods  for  a  few  miles, 
and  avoided  exposure  to  the  danger  from  this  quarter,  but  the 
luiubersome  caroch  of  that  day,  drawn  by  four  great  horses,  waa 
quite  another  thing.  It  was  a  question  with  the  ladies  whethei 
they  might  not  take  the  back  track,  find  their  way  into  some 
other  road,  and  escape  the  difficulty  by  extending  their  circuit. 
But  what  might  be  the  obstruction  upon  other  roads  t  In  all 
probability  they  would  encounter  similar  embarrassments — per- 
haps greater — the  farther  they  receded  from  the  Santee  in  the 
direction  of  the  Four-Holes.  They  concluded,  after  duly  dis- 
cussing the  whole  subject,  to  wait  patiently  and  follow  the 
course  of  opportunity. 

'Bram  and  Gate,  meanwhile,  were  to  keep  in  due  exercise  as 
scouts  and  spies.  'Bram  was  sufficiently  flexible  for  this  em- 
ployment, and  rather  liked  it ;  but  not  so  Oato.  He  too  greatly 
resembled  the  venerable  Rom^n  from  whom  he  had  borrowed 
sc  appropiiate  a  name,  and  was  too  stiff  in  tho  joints  for  stoop- 
ing ;  too  feeble  of  back  for  crawling ,  too  dim  of  sight  for  sharp 
seeing ;  and  too  stubborn  of  moral  readily  to  accommodate  him- 
'clf  to  circumstance.  He  could  fight  fearlessly  enough,  and  was 
;*ather  more  quick  to  do  so  than  'Bram;  but,  like  his  great 
.lamesake,  he  would  have  found  it  easier  to  acquire  Greek  in 
his  old  age,  than  the  nice  little  details,  and  sly  practices,  and 
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cuDDing  expedients,  wbich  are  necessary  to  the  education  of  n 
ficoQt  Accordingly,  'Bram  soon  found  Oato  in  his  way,  rather 
than  a  help,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  him  that  it  was 
more  properly  his  duty,  to  stay  perdu,  with  his  mistress,  and, 
armed  with  a  good  buU-mouthed  pistol,  to  serve  as  sentinel  over 
the  garrison. 

So  'Bram  scouted  alone ;  and  one  day  he  had  the  fortune  to 
see,  from  his  cover  on  the  edge  of  the  road,  the  redoubtable 
Dick  of  Tophet  riding  up  the  road  with  no  less  than  five  fol 
lowers,  all  armed  after  a  fashion,  with  broadsword,  or  pistols, 
or  rifle,  or  fowling-piece,  no  two  with  the  same  weapons,  and 
Dick  of  Tophet  alone,  doubly  armed,  with  sword  and  pistols. 
When  they  had  fairly  passed,  'Bram  conceived  the  opportunity 
to  be  good  for  emancipating  the  ladies.  But  it  was  first  neces- 
sary to  look  to  Griffith's,  which,  as  he  fancied,  would  be  now 
empty.  Bbt  here,  to  his  dismay,  he  found  a  party  of  half  a 
dozen  more,  with  a  score  of  beagles  lying  in  the  road,  preparing 
to  beat  the  woods  in  a  hunt  for  deer. 

The  event  filled  him  with  consternation.  Should  the  hunt 
lead  the  party  into  the  thicket  of  the  widow  Avinger,  where  the 
carriage  and  horses  of  Mrs.  Travis  were  concealed !  Our  scout 
hurried  homeward  with  desperate  misgivings,  and,  having  suffi- 
ciently alarmed  the  ladies,  he  watched  and  waited  momently  for 
that  invasion  of  the  premises  which  might  call  upon  his  valor 
for  the  best  defence.  It  was  in  a  moment  like  this,  that  the 
genius  of  'Bram  rather  paled  before  that  of  Gato.  The  Roman 
spirit  of  the  latter  rose  sensibly  with  the  idea  that  he  was  to  be 
engaged,  in  the  sight  of  his  mistress,  with  arms  in  his  hands, 
and  in  a  conflict  which,  so  far  from  requiring,  forbade  skulk- 
ing, sneaking,  or  any  practice  which  demanded  a  sacrifice  of 
dignity. 

Poor  'Bram  little  knew  what  mischief  he  had  done.  In  less 
than  an  hour  after  his  hurried  retreat  from  the  roadside,  Dick 
of  Tophet  and  his  party  might  have  been  seen,  pushing  down 
the  road  at  full  speed,  followed  hotly  by  all  the  squadron  of 
Willie  Sinclair  in  desperate  chase.  The  hungers  at  Griffith's 
were  among  the  hunted ;  and  the  whole  party  were  soon  in  flight 
pell-mell,  seeking  cover  in  the  swamps  below,  which  they  only 
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reached  after  a  liard  run,  and  with  tlie  lot&  of  two  horsesi*  and 
the  scalps  of  their  owners,  by  the  way. 

Dick  of  Tophet  acknowledged  long  after  that  this  was  the 
**  worst  shear  that  he  ever  had  from  the  sight  of  a  broadsword/' 
Sinclair,  meanwhile,  swept  on  like  an  arrow- flight ;  and  having 
dispersed  the  marauders  temporarily,  dashed  down  to  Nelson's 
ferry,  where  he  could  obtain  no  tidings  of  the  fugitives.  He 
as  little  dreamed  of  their  proximity,  when  he  chased  the  Philis 
tines  of  Griffith's,  as  they  of  the  near  approach  and  passage  of  the 
very  friends  who  should  deliver  them.  From  Nelson's  ferry  our 
dragoon  pressed  downward  by  Eutaw,  thinking  it  possible  that 
the  ladies  might  have  been  forced  to  travel  on  to  Murray's  ferry, 
and  calculating  incidentally  on  beating  up  some  of  the  smaller 
parties  of  the  British  at  Poshee,  Watboo,  Wantoot»  and  other 
places,  on  one  side  or  other  of  his  route.  At  one  or  other  of 
these  places,  it  was  known  that  the  enemy  usually  made  sta- 
tions. Let  us  leave  him  for  awhile  on  this  wild  scamper,  and 
look  after  other  parties  that  need  our  attention. 

Colonel  Sinclair,  the  veteran,  had  already  begun  his  prepara- 
tion for  flitting  to  the  city.  His  movement  was  to  be  an  early 
one*  t.  «.,  as  soon  as  he  could  adjust  affairs,  and  harness  up  fbr 
the  journey.  The  barony  was  to  be  nailed  up.  Ooods  and 
chattels  secreted  where  possible;  plate  buried;  ^nne  buried; — 
all  somewhere  in  the  swamps,  at  midnight,  and  in  the  presence 
of  but  two  witnesses.  But  we  must  not  linger  upon  such  details. 
It  is  enough  that  we  indicate  the  neeeesities  which  were  involved 
in  every  removal  in  that  day,  and  under  such  circmnstanees. 
We  can  readily  conceive  what  anxieties  filled  the  household. 
How  the  fear  pressed  upon  father  and  daughter,  that  the  first 
tidings  they  should  receive,  after  their  departure,  would  be  of 
the  house  having  been  burned,  with  all  its  contents.  Poor  Car- 
rie looked  at  the  harpsichord  of  her  mother,  with  weeping  eyes, 
feeling  as  if  she  should  never  behold  it  again.  Every  picture 
upon  the  walls  seemed  to  look  farewell  for  ever.  No  wonder, 
poor  child,  that  she  wept  —  wept  bitterly,  as  if  about  to  separate 
from  loving  friends. 

*  We  may  be  thought  to  rank  the  horses  more  highly  than  the  riders  in 
this  ordering ;  but  we  follow  Tarlcton  in  the  matter.  See  the  reports  of  his 
loHftcs  in  liartle,  and  his  regrets  relatively  for  horses:  nnd  horsemen. 
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"  Do  not  weep,"  said  Nelly  Floyd  to  her,  as  they  sat  together 
in  Carrie  Sinclair's  chamber.  "  Do  not  weep.  The  good  Ood 
IS  above  us.  Do  not  let  these  things  become  idols.  Wo  have 
living  creatures  to  love  and  worship.  And  you — oh,  you  hav3 
those  whom  you  can  honor,  as  well  as  love!  and  that — tha^. ' 
God's  greatest  mortal  blessing!  Would  you  think  of  thes'' 
things  at  all,  were  it  otherwise  7" 

Carrie  looked  long  and  musingly  in  the  face  of  this  strange, 
sad  counsellor — that  brown  face,  that  large,  dilating  Arab  eye, 
humid,  yet  so  big  and  bright ;  that  exquisitely- turned  and  ex 
presave  mouth,  that  grave,  spiritual  countenance— -she  looked 
and  wondered,  and  as  she  mused,  and  spoke : — 

"  Nelly,  it  was  a  great  wrong  done  to  you  by  the  lady  who 
took  and  kept  you  so  long,  and  trained  you  so  long  and  so  well 
—  it  was  a  great  wrong  for  her  to  abandon  you  as  she  did." 

^Abandon  me !  Oh,  no,  dear  Miss  Sinclair,  do  not  say  that ! 
Do  not  do  tliat  noble  lady  so  much  injustice!  She  had  to 
leave  the  country;  but  she  would  have  taken  me  with  her, 
would  have  taken  me  to  the  world's  end — anywhere — every- 
where !  She  never  refused  or  abandoned  me.  The  act  was 
my  own." 

"But  why — why  did  you  leave  so  excellent  a  ladyl"  de- 
manded Carrie,  perhaps  incautiously ;  for  a  moment  after  the 
cheeks  of  the  girl  deepened  in  color ;  a  rich  crimson  diffusing 
itself  over  the  brown  cheek  till  they  glowed  transparent 

"  Ah,  do  not  ask  that !"  she  answered.  *'  I  had  to  leave  her. 
My  heart  bade  me  leave  her,  though  I  loved  her,  and  her 
daughter — loved  all  very  much— more  than  anything  besides. 
I  was  told  to  leave  her.    It  was  a  command." 

"Tour  father's  1" 

"  No  !  no !  I  know  not  whose  it  was.  It  was  a  voice  that 
said  to  me — <Go!  It  is  not  well  that  you  should  stay  here 
longer.'" 

"A  voice?" 

"  Yea;  I  hear  it  often.  It  teUs  me  what  to  do.  It  tells  me 
many  things — things  of  the  past  and  things  to  come;  aad 
warns  me,  and  threatens  me,  and  rebukes  me,  and  sometimes 
it  encourages  me,  and  whispers  very  sweetly  to  my  souL" 

Oarrie  looked  at  her  and  mused,  then  said  frankly : — 
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"  I  see,  I  feel,  that  you  are  trathftil,  Neilly.  I  see  it  in  your 
face  —  I  feel  it  in  all  your  tones;  yet  it  is  very  certain  that 
your  language  lacks  something  or  possesses  something,  which 
makes  it  conflict  with  common  ideas.  Is  it  a  voice  in  your 
ears,   or  in  your  conscience,  that  you  hear  thus  speaking  1" 

'  I  can  not  tell,  dear  Miss  Sinclair ;  it  is  a  voice  that  seems  to 
..eacn  me  through  my  ears;  hut  it  fills  my  heart,  my  soul,  my 
tnought,  my  conscience ;  and  I  have  to  ohey.  And  it  teaches  me 
through  mine  eyes  also ;  though  it  may  he  that  I  dream  I  see. 
Yet  I  see  things  that  happen  afterward  ;  they  always  happen.  I 
see  many  sad  things,  that  have  not  happened  yet,  and  they  trouble 
me  very  much.  I  would  not  see  them,  if  I  could.  But  I  have 
no  choice.  I  can  not  help  it.  I  must  see  the  strange  sights.  I 
must  hear  the  strange  voice.  Now,  pray,  my  dear  Miss  Sin- 
clair, do  not  ask  me  to  tell  you  about  these  things,  for  some  of 
them  make  me  shudder  and  grieve,  and  keep  me  in  groat  ter- 
ror. There  is  one  sight  that  keeps  me  very  sad  and  sorrowful, 
and  will  not  let  me  rest ;  and  now  that  I  am  better,  and  my 
wound  ceases  to  give  me  any  pain,  I  have  to  go  forth,  because 
of  that  sight,  and  see  after  a  poor  only  brother  of  mine,  whom 
I  have  to  watch  over,  and  must  try  to  save  from  a  great  and 
cruel  danger  which  threatens  him.  He  fell  into  bad  company, 
that  taught  him  to  game,  and  to  drink,  and  to  quarrel.  He  was 
one  of  the  party  that  captured  the  two  ladies.  The  old  man 
that  first  made  him  bad,  is  dead.  The  troops  of  Lord  Bawdon 
hung  him  to  a  tree.  His  son,  that  married  my  sister,  was  bad 
too;  but  he  was  killed  at  the  same  time,  but  not  by  cord  or 
bullet.  1  saw  how  it  would  happen  before,  and  I  told  Mat  of 
it,  and  I  warned  him  of  his  own  danger ;  but  they  all  thought 
me  crazy  and  laughed  at  me,  and  drove  me  off,  and  the  old  man 
would  have  murdered  me,  but  for  Mat,  and  because  1  would 
have  rescued  the  ladies.  And  now  Mat's  in  the  woods,  with 
two  others  of  the  same  party,  and  they're  hiding  from  fear 
of  the  British ;  and  poor  Mat  has  haidly  anything  to  eat,  and 
the  clothes  nearly  torn  from  off  his  back,  by  the  woods  and 
briera." 
.  "  And  how  do  you  know  all  this,  Nelly  1" 

*'  Oh,  I  see  it.  I  saw  it  all  last  night ;  and  the  voice  spoke 
to  me,  and  told  me  I  must  go  and  brirp  him  awny  fi-om  thone 
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bad  companions  who  would  lead  him  into  worse  danger.  A.id 
80  I  must  go." 

Carrie  was  more  mystified  than  ever.  She  thought  of  all 
that  she  had  ever  heard  or  read  —  of  soothsaying,  and  second- 
sight,  and  sorcerers,  and  wizards,  witches,  and  enchanters.  But 
as  she  gazed  on  poor  Nelly  with  her  ingenuous  face,  she  smiled 
to  herself  at  the  absurdity  of  ascribing  witchcraft,  or  anything 
demoniac  to  her.  Never  was  innocent  creature  so  modest  in 
her  statements.    Nelly  saw  the  smile,  and  said  sadly : — 

"  And  do  you  think  me  crazy  too,  dear  Miss  Sinclair  t" 

"  Far  from  it,  Nelly ;  but  I  confess  you  puzzle  me.  How  old 
are  you,  Nelly  t" 

"  I  don't  know." 

**  You  can  not  be  more  than  eighteen  ?"- 

•«  I  don't  think  I  am." 

"  And  the  I^ady  Nelson  took  you  with  her  when  very  young  V* 

*'  Yes,  when  I  was  a  child.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  a 
child." 

**  And  you  were  educated  along  with  this  lady's  daughter?" 

''Ob,  yes!  dear  Bettie  and  myself  learned  from  the  same 
books.     We  sang  and  played  together." 

"  Did  you  learn  any  instrument  ?" 

'*  Oh,  yes !  we  had  a  harpsichord  like  yours.  Lady  Nelson 
was  very  rich,  and  had  everything  fine  about  her." 

"  And  after  living  in  her  fine  house  for  years,  and  learning  so 
much,  Nelly,  you  could,  of  your  own  will,  abandon  all,  and  go 
back  to  the  woods  ?" 

"]  had  to,  Miss  Sinclair.  It  would  have  been  wrong  to 
■tay." 

"  Here  again  you  puzzle  me.    Why  wrong  ?" 

**  Oh,  do  not  ask  me  that !  for  I  must  not  tell  you.  I  was 
possessed  by  a  great  folly,  Miss  Sinclair ;  and  when  I  thought 
of  it,  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  go  into  the  woods  again,  and  leave 
the  fine  dwelling  and  the  luxuries,  and  the  splendid  society, 
which  did  not  suit  with  my  condition." 

"  But  the  folly,  Nelly  ?" 

'<  Ah,  no !  not  that !  It  is  a  folly  that  I  muse  in  pain  iu3 
sorrow.  It  is  the  only  sorrow  that  humbles  me  on  my  ow* 
account  ** 
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4.n(i  again  the  girl's  &ce  flushed  with  a  crimsoB,  deop  like 
that  of  sunset. 

'•  Well,  you  most  keep  your  secret,  Nelly,  until  you  are  wil- 
ling to  believe  me  such  a  true  friend,  that  you  will  gladly  ask 
me  to  help  you  in  keeping  it.  I  hope,  Nelly,  you  think  me 
your  friend — that  you  will  lei  me  protect  you  as  a  friend." 

'*  I  know  it.  I  can  tell,  at  a  glance,  whom  to  believe.  The 
voice  tells  me.  Your  face  I  read  directly,  soon  as  I  saw  it ;  and 
I  felt  that  1  could  love  you*" 

"And  I'm  sure,  Nelly,  I  can  and  do  love  you.  Tou  are 
certainly  a  sti-aiiget  sweet  creature.  Did  no  one — did  Lady 
Nelson  never  tell  you  that  you  had  some  extraordinary  gifts* 
NeUy  V 

"Not  Lady  Nelson,  but  others— Jeff  Rhodes,  Sister  Molfy, 
Nat  Ehodes,  Mat,  my  brother,  and  good  dd  Mother  Ford,  said 
I  had  giiU,  but  all  laughed  at  them  except  Mother  Ford.  They 
said  it  was  a  sort  of  madness ;  and  sometimes  I  feared  myself, 
from  so  often  hearing  of  it,  that  I  was  crazy.  But  talking  with 
you,  {  have  no  such  fear ;  and  I  had  no  such  fear  when  with 
Lady  Nelson.  She  never  said  anything  of  the  sort,  nor  Little 
Bettie,  nor  Sherrod — but  then  it  was  only  about  six  montlis  be- 
fore I  left  Lady  Nelson,  that  I  began  to  hear  the  voice,  and  to 
see  strange  things." 

"  Who  do  you  call  Sherrod  t" 

"  Sherrod  1" 

"Yes." 

"  Sherrod  Nelson  is  the  son  of  Lady  Nelson — he  ia  gene  with 
her,  and  they  tell  me  he  is  now  a  captain  in  the  annyy  in  the 
West  Indies  somewhere." 

"  Was  he  a  clever  fellow,  that  Sherrod,  or  one  of  the  spoiled 
xistocrats  of  the  city  1" 

"Sherrod  spoiled?  Oh,  no!  nothing  could  spoil  Sherrod. 
Ho  was  as  good  as  he  was  handsome ;  all  heart  and  soul,  and 
60  beautiful — tall,  with  such  an  eye,  and  such  a  sweet  voice." 

"  Ah !"  was  the  subdued  comment  of  Oarrieb  The  g^l  con- 
tinued ; — 

"No;   Sherrod  had  no  vulgar  pride  or  vanity.     He  was 

Dobleness  itself:  all  his  sentunents  were  noble,  manly,  gener- 

u«?:  affectionate.    And  he  had  such  talents.    We  used  to  play 
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and  sing  together  nightly ;  he  had  a  voice  of  great  power,  and 
80  exquisite  a  taste — '' 

The  slightest  possible  smile  was  mantling  vpon  the  counte- 
nance of  Carrie  when  the  qniek  eye  of  Nelly  discerned  it. 
She  stopped  short  on  the  instant,  and  looking  sadly  conscions, 
but  not  a  whit  confused,  quietly,  but  abruptly,  walked  out  of 
the  chamber.  Just  then,  little  Lottie,  the  sister  of  Carrie, 
bounded  in  with  a  message  from  her  father,  and  the  elder  sister 
hurried  down  with  affectionate  promptness  to  see  what  the  old 
man  wanted.  She  was  detained  by  the  veteran  half  an  hour  or 
80 ;  and,  when  dismissed,  she  hurried  up  to  Nelly  Floyd's  cham- 
ber, to  see  after  her.  But  Nelly  was  not  m  ber  chamber,  and, 
to  the  surprise  of  Carrie,  she  discovered  the  dress  —  one  of  her 
own  —  in  which  she  had  persuaded  the  strange  girl  to  clothe 
herself,  throwing  aside  her  pictaresque  but  unconventional  cos- 
tume, lying  upon  the  bed.  She  ran  through  the  house  hastily, 
and  finding  the  girl  absent,  she  darted  out  into  the  contiguous 
groves,  in  which  Nelly  had  previously  been  seen  to  wander. 

She  found  her  sitting  upon  a  rude  bench  of  pine,  beneath  a 
group  of  noble  water-oaks.  There  she  sat  singing — singing  a 
weird,  sad  chant  of  autumn  leaves  and  winds -^  the  most  unsea- 
sonable strain  in  the  world  for  midsummer,  when  every  tree  and 
shrub  was  gorgeous  in  green  and  glitter.  We  must  copy  the 
ballad,  if  only  to  indicate  the  natural  sentiment  iu  poor  Nelly's 
bosom — a  sentiment  which  her  ordinary  conversation  did  not 
express;  for,  though  Nelly  expressed  herself  always — no  one 
more  frank — yet  of  herseM  she  was  rarely  brought  to  speak  :— 

«  Ah  !  the  leayes  are  fisdling. 

Blighted  from  the  tree; 
And  the  birds  are  calling. 

Very  moumfallj ! 

Veiy,  very  moornMly, 
Do  thej  shriek  and  cry. 

As  they  break  the  dreary 
Wailing  throngb  the  sky— 

Dreary,  droary,  very  dresry. 
Wailing  through  the  aky  1 

"Hifk!  tebn^e  wailing 
Fh>m  the  movntainrtowars ; 
Hosts  of  winter  trailing 

Throogh  our  summer-bowers— 
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Tnuling  very  solemnl  j, 
As  at  burial-rite, 

Of  a  great  one,  solemnly, 
In  the  dead  of  night — 

Wailing,  wailing — oh,  the  wailiiigt«* 
Wailing  through  the  night! 

''Oh!  it  was  a  bridal 

Beautiful  to  see ; 
And  a  birth  that  joyed  all. 

Bright  exceedingly : 

Bright,  oh,  bright  exceedingly 
Was  that  birth  of  flowers. 

When  the  Summer  lorelily 
Pranked  her  bridal  bowers— 

Joyously,  so   joyously. 
Singing  through  the  hours ! 

"  Ah !  the  flowers  are  dying. 

Falling  from  the  tree ; 
And,  for  song,  the  sighing 

Answers  raonmfhlly. 

Very,  very  monmftilly 
Do  the  zephyrs  fly 

From  the  tempest  dreary 
Wailing  through  the  sky— • 

Dreary,  wailing  dreary  — 
Wailing  through  the  sky ! 

'  They  have  laid  her  lonely        ^ 

'Neath  the  naked  tree ; 
She  we  lored  so  fondly— 

Very  nakedly— 

Very,  yery  nakedly. 
They  have  laid  her  down. 

Where  the  winds  wail  drearilj. 
Making  midnight  moon — 

Lonely,  dreary,  wild,  and  woary, 
Biaking  midnight  moan  1" 

«'  Why,  Nelly  dear,  what  a  doleful  ditty  ifi  thiB !  And  bow 
nnnatoral !  how  unseasonable !  With  trees  and  flowers  every- 
where in  bloom — with  the  birds  singing  summer  in  the  trees — 
bees,  with  perpetual  hum  of  happiness,  flitting  through  the 
woods  incessant — and  the  blue  sky  above,  and  a  bright  son 
shining  from  the  heavens — you  are  chanting  of  storm  and 
winter!" 
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A  sweet,  pensive  smile  lightened  up  the  face  of  tlie  girl 
softlj,  as  the  moon  pnts  aside  tlie  cloud  ^ith  a  smile,  and  she 
answered : — 

**  Ah,  Miss  Sinclair,  I  think  winter,  and  do  not  feel  the  sum- 
mer !" 

"  Nay,  I  will  have  it  otherwise,  Nelly.  You  shall  both  feel 
and  think  summer  when  with  me.  I  will  be  a  cheerier  voice 
to  you  than  that  you  have  been  wont  to  hear ;  I  will  show  you 
brighter  pictures  than  those  which  sadden  you  to  see.  Thus, 
my  wild  girl  of  the  forests,  with  this  kiss  I  break  the  spell  of 
the  wizard.  There,  you  are  now  mine,  and  you  shall  see  none 
but  summer  signs  in  the  sky  while  my  spells  are  on  you." 

And  she  kissed  the  wild  girl  tenderly  on  her  forehead,  while 
she  passed  her  hand  under  the  heavy  masses  of  her  shortened 
hair. 

Nelly  rose,  and  with  sudden  impulse  embraced  her;  then  re- 
coiled, and  looked  at  her  fondly  but  steadily,  saying — 

"**  Ah,  Miss  Sinclair,  it  is  the  summer  that  blossoms  in  your 
heart!" 

"  It  shall  bloom  in  yours  yet,  Nelly." 

And  she  pulled  the  girl  down  again  to  her  seat,  and  took  a 
place  beside  her. 

"  Why  did  you  change  your  dress,  Nelly  t" 

**  Oh,  I  went  to  see  poor  little  Aggy,  and  he  wouldn't  havd 
known  me  in  any  other  dress  than  this." 

"  You  went  to  the  stables  ?     How  did  you  find  them  t" 

"  Oh,  I  found  them  well  enough.  I  went  to  see  the  poor  fel 
low  yesterday,  and  he  was  so  glad  to  see  me !  And  I  told  him 
I  should  want  him  to-morrow,  and  he  seemed  so  glad  to  hear  1" 

"  But  you  don't  think  of  leaving  us  to-morrow,  Nelly  V* 

**  Yes,  I  must.    I  must  go  and  see  after  poor  Mat" 

"  But  why  not  go  with  us  to  the  city  t" 

"  Me  ?  no,  no ! — never  there  again !" 

"Why  not?" 

*<  Oh,  I  should  think  all  the  while  of  the  summars  Z  t  pent 
there  with  Lady  Nelson  and  Bettie — " 

"  And  Sherrod." 

"Yes" — sadly  enough — "and  Sherrod." 

••  It  will  not  be  a  painful  sadness,  Nelly.     Go  with  us  there/' 
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''No,  dear  Miss  Sinclair.  I  am  bidden  to  look  up  Mat,  and 
wateh  him,  imd  sare  him  if  I  can." 

"  Well,  sUy  with  us  till  ice  depart" 

**  And  while  I  stay  with  you,  hearing  you  speak  sueh  music 
to  my  heart,  poor  Mat  is  in  rags,  and  starving." 

**  Oh,  no !  Why  should  you  think  so  !  He  is  a  man :  he  can 
take  care  of  himself." 

"He  is  a  boy — a  poor  boy.  He  is  weak,  weak— though 
Bot  crazy -^  no  one  calls  kim  eraiy — but  he  is  so  weidL — so 
aasily  tempted !     And,  I  tell  you,  my  brother  starves." 

"  B«t  you,  Nolly — what  can  you  do  for  him  1" 

**  Tell  him  what  God  wills ;  help  him  to  know  and  see  what 
Qod  wills ;  and  Ood  provides,  you  know,  even  for  the  sparrows, 
and  Mat  is  worth  many  sparrows — though  so  weak — so  weak 
— so  fond  of  his  weakness !  No,  I  can  not  go  with  you,  or  stay 
with  you  longer ;  though  my  love  will  follow  you.  Miss  Sinclair 
— will  foUow  you  with  eyes  and  wings,  even  to  the  distant  city. 
I  shall  see  you  in  the  crowd,  and,  if  harm  threatens  you,  I  will 
see  it ;  for,  when  my  love  goes  to  a  person,  then  I  see  what  is 
to  happen  to  them." 

"Is  it  possible!" 

**  Tes,  I  shall  see ;  and,  if  there's  danger,  then  I  will  come  to 
you — come  to  you  and  tell  you." 

Enough  of  the  conversation  between  the  two  damsels  for  the 
present.  We  may  add  that  it  was  resumed  that  night,  and  eon- 
tinned  till  a  late  hour.  Very  affectionate  was  their  parting  em- 
brace for  the  night ;  and  Carrie  Siuclahr  did  not  sleep  for  a  long 
while,  as  she  meditated  the  intenaty  of  that  fervor  of  the  strange 
girl,  which  was  yet  expressed  with  so  much  simplicity.  To  her 
surprise  and  annoyance,  when  she  rose  in  the  morning,  Nelly 
Floyd  was  gone. 

As  Benny  Bowlegs  described  her  departure,  "  she  was  gone 
like  a  harricane." 

The  negro  had  unconsciously  likened  her  to  the  headlong 
tan^^t  fror.  ^hich  she  had  recoived  her  mom  dc  ni^ue. 
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THB  TOaTUHO  — APTLICATfOW  OP  *'THB  QUBSnON.** 

Thb  mUiUry  employment  of  Inglehardt  wmb  ef  a  nature  to 
buCbt  bim  to  nse  it  incidentally  for  his  own  pvrpoaes,  and  he 
was  by  no  means  the  patriot  to  reject  such  opportanities.  The 
neoessities  of  the  British  garrisema  at  Orangeburg  and  Charles- 
tan  made  them  greatly  dependent  upon  the  loyalist  light- 
tioope.  They  oonstitnted,  in  fact,  the  best  if  not  the  only  cav- 
alry of  the  army;  and,  though  generally  mounted  gunmen, 
ralJier  than  dragoons,  they  serred  to  -cover  the  flanks,  to  press 
pursuit,  to  go  on  sudden  and  secret  expeditions,  and  to  do  the 
general  work  of  foraging.  A  service  like  this  left  them  a  large 
•dftScretioQ,  and  it  was  accordingly  that  which  the  loyalist  ran- 
gers most  preferred.  Hence  the  perpetual  outrages  committed 
hj  small,  irresponsible  detachments ;  hence  the  frequent  encoun- 
tera  of  small  bodies ;  and  hence  the  cruel  civil  war  that  raged 
everywhere,  and  was  so  feaifully  illustrated  by  the  most  atro- 
cieus  crimes.  And  the  British  generals,  though  they  knew  of 
these  atrocities,  dared  not  rebuke  them  or  restrain  them.  The 
criminals  were  too  generally  useful,  too  necessary,  not  to  enjoy 
some  peculiar  imrnunities,  whick  laughed  at  all  wholesome  raili* 
tary  as  well  as  moral  restraints. 

Inglehvdt  was  not  tbe  person  to  fbrego  any  of  his  privileges 
or  opnortamviea.  He  took  his  own  course  at  will,  whenever  he 
was  fair!y  withoal  the  garrisoned  place.  He  rode  in  and  out 
•at  pleasure ;  his  absences  were  more  or  less  prolonged ;  and  his 
own  reports  "were  never  too  critically  scrutinizecl.  Bat  for  the 
danger  of  such  sharp  encounters  with  such  well-mounted  cav- 
alry as  Sinclair  commanded,  the  service  would  have  been  a 
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grateful  one  in  every  respect,  even  if  it  brought  no  promotion. 
It  brought  its  profits.  It  had  done  so  to  Inglehardt,  as  to  a 
hundred  others,  in  very  considerable  degree.  But  the  field  was 
daily  growing  more  and  more  circumscribed,  as  well  as  danger- 
ous. The  profits  were  decreasing ;  the  chances  lessened,  and 
the  mischances  were  proportionally  increased.  The  hot  pas- 
sage-at-arms  with  Sinclair  and  St.  Julien  had  cat  off  a  score  of 
our  loyalist's  most  vigorous  emissaries,  and  it  seemed  to  Ingle- 
hardt that  Sinclair  found  or  sought  no  other  employment  than 
to  watch  for  him.  There  seemed  a  fate  in  it !  In  fact,  we  are 
not  unprepared  to  believe  that  Sinclair  had  come  to  the  conclu> 
sion  that  the  best  mode  of  extricating  Travis  and  his  son  was 
to  conquer,  capture,  or  destroy,  Inglehardt. 

This  was  the  conviction  of  the  latter ;  and,  loathing  Sinclair, 
and  regarding  him  as  the  true  obstacle  to  his  success  with  Ber^ 
tha  Travis,  Inglehardt  longed  for  the  opportunity  to  take  deadly 
vengeance  on  his  head.  But  he  was  in  no  condition  to  face  the 
body  of  men  whom  his  rival  led ;  and  he  gave  all  his  efforts 
now  so  to  recruit  his  own  force  as  to  put  himself  in  condition 
for  the  desperate  struggle.  He  could  have  obtained  any  num- 
ber of  recruits  from  the  ranks  of  the  army,  but  they  were  with- 
out horses.  He  was  reduced,  therefore,  to  the  one  means— 
that  of  picking  up,  where  he  could  find  them,  the  rangers  of  the 
country,  most  of  whom  contrived  to  secrete  their  horses  when 
not  absolutely  using  them,  and  only  risked  them,  in  the  sight 
of  superior  strength,  when  they  were  incorporated  in  the  ranks 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  been  taught  to  fear.  The 
employment  which  he  especially  assigned  to  Dick  of  Tophet» 
and  to  Sam  Brydone,  aliai  "  Skin-the-Sarpent,"  was  that  of 
recruiting  from  among  these  people.  Inglehardt  himself  had 
succeeded  in  incorporating  with  his  own  corps  the  remains  of 
the  Florida  refugees  of  Lem  Watkins — that  fierce  ruffian  hav- 
ing perished  in  an  encounter  with  the  troop  of  Captain  Coulter 
of  Edisto.  Thirteen  horses  and  men  were  picked  up  from  this 
source ;  and  Andrews  and  Brydone  were  busy  along  the  swamp- 
margins  of  the  Cooper  and  the  Santee,  in  making  further  addi- 
tions to  his  command.  We  have  seen  Sinclair  dispersing  one 
of  these  cohorts,  which  Dick  of  Tophct  had  just  got  togethei, 
and  which  he  was  exercising  for  the  first  time.    The  afimii 
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added  not  a  little  to  the  capital  of  rage  and  hate  which  Ingle 
hardt  and  his  lieutenant  had  heen  long  accnmnlating,  to  expend 
upon  the  enemy's  head  whenever  the  chance  should  offer. 

These  employments  of  Inglehardt,  during  the  scenes  we  have 
been  descrihing  of  late,  suffered  him  only  a  single  opportunity 
of  getting  down  to  "Muddicoat  Castle" — as  the  region  where 
the  Travis's  were  confined  had  been  appropriately  styled  by 
Dick  of  Tophet.  He  arrived  late  in  the  evening.  Brunsou 
and  Blodgit  were  on  duty.  Dick  of  Tophet  was  on  the  wing. 
Inglehardt  did  not  bring  his  troop  with  him  into  the  swamp- 
fkfttnesses.  Of  its  secrets  they  were  allowed  to  know  noth* 
ing.  He  made  them  bivouac  in  a  thick  wood,  two  miles  above, 
leaving  the  command  in  the  bands  of  his  lieutenant — a  cool, 
shrewd,  circumspect  loyalist,  named  Lundiford. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Inglehardt  entered  the  log-cabin 
wbere  Oaptain  Travis  was  still  kept,  and  in  irons.  The  latter, 
as  if  too  depressed  by  care — or  as  if  he  knew  already,  by  sure 
instincts,  who  was  his  visiter,  never  asked  a  word— never  raised 
his  head  from  the  pillow  of  pine-brush  upon  which  it  lay. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  apartment,  and  Inglehardt  called  to 
some  one  without,  to  bring  a  torch.  This  was  laid  in  the  firs^ 
place,  a  few  brands  added  to  it,  by  Inglehardt  himself,  and  the 
blaze  soon  lighted  up  the  blank  and  dreary  chamber,  so,  at  least, 
as  to  exhibit  all  its  cheerlessness.  Blodgit,  who  had  brought  the 
torch,  now  lingered — when  Inglehardt,  suddenly  and  sternly, 
bade  him  depart 

**  To  your  own  house,  my  good  fellow,"  said  our  loyalist  cap- 
tain  to  skulking  Peter — who  was  even  then  meditating  a  plan 
of  espionage — ^'to  your  own  house;  and,  remember,  if  found 
bere,  when  not  called,  or  needed,  you  may  forfeit  your  ears." 

Pete  limped  away — he  always  grew  very  lame  when  threat- 
ened. The  mild,  slow  accents  of  Inglehardt,  uttering  such 
words,  were  as  full  of  terror,  as  if  poured  forth  in  the  thunder* 
ing  accents  of  Dick  of  Tophet ;  and  the  effort  was  such,  that,  for 
the  present  at  least,  his  purpose  of  espionage  was  forgotten. 
When  he  had  gone,  Inglehardt  closed  and  secured  the  door, 
wheeled  a  bench  beside  the  fire,  and  having  quietly  seated  him* 
self,  suffered  his  eye  to  steal  round  the  apartment  until  it  rested 
upon  the  sleeping  place  of  Captain  Travis. 
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l^ut  Travk  did  not  sleep.  His  eye^  bi%bt  as  Uiat  of  a  woli, 
WkiDg  ap  Irom  the  deep  AnA  hollows  of  his  den — as  wild  and 
savage  —  encountered  fearlessly  that  of  the  loyalist. 

'*  Well,  0«ptain  Travis,  I  am  ^lad  to  see  yon.  I  h<^  tny 
felL  WB  make  yon  qaite  comfortable  here." 

No  answer  to  this  dulcet  expression,  which  was  made  in  very 
sweet  measures,  and  with  amiable  emphasis. 

'i  see  they  do.  Your  eye  looks  bright  and  cheerfuL  I 
trust  you  enjoy  yourself.  Bolitode  is  ^e  great  field  for  con- 
templation. You  lived  too  much  in  the  busy  world  when  you 
weire  abroad.  It  made  you  prematurely  old.  It  was  a  life  of 
care,  and  such  a  lile  gnaws  into  the  heart,  and  saps  all  the 
vigor  of  the  so«L  Here,  in  seclusion,  free  from  the  anxieties  of 
strife,  one  might  grow  young  again.  The  peace,  the  peace  of 
the  solttode,  how  »weet  are  its  securities.  Verily,  your  thoughts 
nwMt  have  been  very  grateful  in  the  unwonted  quiet  of  your 
present  abodes.*' 

Inglehardt  paused  and  pulled  out  his  snuff-box,  a  new  one  by 
the  way,  which  he  had  recently  bought,  or  found,  or  procured 
by  the  usual  agency  of  military  appropriation.  He  fed  his  nose 
with  gingerly  delicacy,  as  if  he  specially  considered  the  peen- 
liar  claims  of  the  member.  Afrer  a  pause,  Travis  showing  no 
disposition  to  reply  to  the  remarics  made  by  his  captor,  the  lat- 
ter resumed : — 

**  You  do  not  speak,  my  dear  captain.  I  trust  you  have  no 
childish  humors  growing  upon  you  in  the  solitude.  Beware  of 
such.  The  solitary  roust  choose  auch  subjects  of  contemplation 
only,  as  will  sweeten  his  humors,  subdue  his  querulous  moods* 
and  vexing  fancies,  and  bring  him  finally  into  such  peace  with 
all  the  world,  that  his  reason  may  have  free  play,  conducting 
him  gradually  to  all  the  fruits  of  wisdom.  Nor,  because  you 
have  temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  vexing  anxieties  of  tho 
world  ought  you  to  show  yourself  wholly  indilforent  to  its 
progress.  Such  indifference  would  be  quite  inhumaoi,  not  to 
say  unchristian.  The  great  point  to  obtain,  is  thnt  condition  of 
freedom  from  a  world,  in  which  we  still  entertain  an  interest  — 
in  the  struggles  of  which  we  still  sympathize — and  after  the 
health  and  progress  of  which,  it  is  still  pleasant  to  make  an  oc- 
casional inquiry.    Now,  it  strikes  me,  that  you  should  like  tn 
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hear  sometlnng,  kowerer  noM  in  import,  of  that  bmy  life  horn 
wkick  jrea  liave  witkdrawQ  m  diagiuit  You  moBt  not,  wj  detut 
"aptain,  because  you  have  notliing  now  to  gam  or  lose  in  secietj, 
)e  wholly  regardless  of  the  giua»  or  losses  of  society.  The 
jrorld  is  in  progress,  I  assure  you,  though  you  leave  it  and  think 
iltle  of  it.  There  are  men  and  women  everywhere  still  striving 
m  tkeir  pretty,  petty  plans,  of  self  and  their  neighbors ;  and, 
ky  the  way,  the  war  is  still  pending  between  his  majesty's 
forees,  and  those  of  rebellion — not  exactly  as  when  you  with* 
irew  into  retirement — but  with  some  fervor  still.  How  long 
t  will  eontinoe,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  predict  from  what  we 
tnow.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  something  of  its  prog- 
ress sineft  yon  left  the  fiield." 

Here  the  amiable  captain  of  loyalists  paused,  to  give  his 
irisoner  the  opp^/rtunity  to  reply.  But  Travis  never  aasweredf 
!4it  still  kept  a  bright,  stern  eye  fixed  on  the  face  of  the 
speaker,  intense,  with  almost  serpent-like  intensity. 

"  You  ai-e  curious,  I  know,  though  you  do  not  like  to  con- 
IJMS  it,"  resumed  his  tormentor,  **  and  I  am  indulgent  to  your 
euriosity,  though  you  may  little  deserve  it.  Know  then,  my 
lear  captain,  that  the  army  of  our  rebel-friend,  Greene,  has 
jost  been  completely  annihilated  at  Murray's  ferry.  Greene 
las  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  Santee  swamps  with  Marion,  while 
we  are  rid  of  Sumter  for  ever.  He  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
by  this  time,  I  suppose,  is  laid  up  in  lavender  for  ever.  The 
ramor  has  just  reached  us  also  that  Lafayette  has  surren* 
dered  with  all  his  army  to  Oornwallis,  and  that  Washington  is 
hurrying  with  all  his  remaining  regiments,  to  make  himself  safe 
at  West  Point,  giving  up  Philadelphia  without  a  struggle  to  our 
friends.  Thb  intelligence,  to  a  good  loyalist  like  yourself,  must 
b^  pai-ticularly  grateful." 

The  eyes  of  Travis  watched  those  of  Inglehardt  more  fi.xedly 
than  ever.  He  did  not  seem  moved  by  the  intelligence  In 
fact,  he  knew  Inglehsrdt  too  well,  not  to  feel  very  sure  that 
the  whole  narrative  was  an  invention,  deugned  for  his  own  self 
iah  purposes. 

*^  What !  do  you  pretend,  my  dear  captain,  that  your  philos- 
ophy makes  you  superior  to  these  tidings  ?  Arc  you  really  so 
indifferent  to  the  world's  whnlosomn  doinf^s  ?    Or,  i»rc  yon  really 
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less  comfortable  than  jou  should  be  in  this  sylvan  retreat  t  An* 
swer  me,  my  dear  captain,  and  teU  me  how  they  serve,  how 
they  provide — how,  in  brief,  they  feed  you." 

Travis  answered,  at  length : — 

-You  see!  Hive!" 

"  And  I'm  glad  to  see  it !  I  couldn't  spare  you  just  yet,  and 
trust  that  I  am  properly  solidtous  to  have  you  kept  comfortably, 
as  well  as  closely.  But  now  that  you  have  found  your  tongue, 
be  pleased  to  indicate  the  subject  upon  which  you  would  con- 
verse." 

*'  My  son !  I  would  see  my  son !  I  would  speak  with  him 
— hear  his  voice — see  if  still  he  lives !" 

**  Ah !  well !  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why 
you  should  not  see  him,  and  if  the  worthy  sergeant  who  claims 
to  be  his  keeper,  has  no  objection — " 

It  rather  surprised  Inglehardt,  cool  as  he  was,  to  find  himself 
interrupted  by  a  wild  hiss  of  scorn  from  the  straw  where  Travis 
Uy. 

**  Nay,  my  dear  Captain  Travis,"  said  Inglehardt,  **  you  must 
not  be  rash  and  hasty.  It  is  too  much  your  wont  to  be  alto- 
gether consistent  with  the  mood  of  a  solitary.  What  I  tell  you 
is  the  truth.  Your  son  is  the  special  captive  of  Joel  Andrews, 
otherwise  Hell-fire  Dick ;  and  Joel  has  his  own  notions  of  what 
should  be  the  privileges  of  hu  captive,  as  I  of  mine.  He  is,  I 
frankly  tell  you,  resolved  to  keep  your  son  strictly  private,  un- 
less you  are  willing  to  exchange  him  for  your  daughter.  The 
truth  is,  Hell-fire  Dick  has  a  most  singular  affection  for  his  -cap- 
tain, and  knowing  how  much  my  happiness  depends  upon  Ber- 
tha Travis,  he  has  come  to  the  resolution  that  nothing  but  eu 
exchange  of  this  sort  will  serve  his  purpose.  And  he  has  a  no- 
tion, that  the  less  you  see  of  your  son,  the  b^tt^rr  likely  to  at- 
tain his  object.  There,  you  have  the  whole  amount  of  his  pol- 
icy.   Does  it  not  strike  you  as  rational  ?" 

"  My  son !  shall  I  see  and  speak  with  my  son  V*  was  all  the 
answer  of  the  captive. 

"  Well,  I  am  amiable  of  mood  to-night,  my  dear  captain,  and 
I  will  step  out  for  awhile,  and  make  the  necessary  inquiries." 

And  with  leisurely  step,  Inglehardt  went  fbrdi.  dosing  and 
fastening  the  door  behind  him. 
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-  O  God !"  cried  Travis  when  he  had  gone,  "  Oh !  for  five 
•iiuiate*8  grapple  with  that  monster !" 

Monster  in  human  shape  he  was.  Bnt  is  there  any  cause  of 
marvel  in  this  t  It  is  not  posmble  to  conceive  how  great  a  mon- 
eter  a  man  may  become*,  who  is  utterly  swallowed  up  in  self 
Cf  course,  we  know,  as  Tnivis  knew,  that  Joel  Andrews  was 
but  the  creature  of  his  employer ;  and  that,  whatever  treatiuent 
Henry  Travis  received,  was  due  wholly  to  the  commands  of 
Inglehardt  No  wonder  that  the  scorn  of  Travis  found  its  only 
expression  in  a  serpent  hiss. 

Dick  of  Tophet  was  absent ;  but  Inglehardt  simply  content- 
ed himself  with  asking  after  him.  He  then  gave  his  orders  to 
one  of  his  constables,  and  himself  returned  to  the  dungeon  of 
Travis. 

"  Joel  is  not  unwilling  that  you  should  see  your  son,  Oaptain 
Travis,  and  has  ordered  that  he  be  brought  to  you.  It  appears 
to  me,  Travis,  that  you  could  not  do  more  wisely  than  properly 
to  entertain  the  afiPectionate  idea  of  Joel.  Exchange  your  son 
for  your  daughter,  and  Joel  will  consent  that  I  shall  become 
her  sole  custodian.  Joel  has  perfect  confidence  in  me,  I  assure 
you,  as  a  good  keeper  of  a  fair  prisoner." 

He  had  hardly  finished  speaking,  when  Brunson  appeared, 
conducting  Henry  Travis.  When  he  perceived  him  at  the  en- 
trance, Inglehardt  threw  more  brands  upon  the  fire,  which  ena- 
bled the  father  to  behold  the  son  distinctly.  With  a  sort  of 
famishing  howl,  Travis  rose  up  in  his  manacles  and  straw,  and, 
with  difficulty,  struggled  to  his  feet  The  boy  was  brought  up 
to  him,  and  grasped  him  sobbing  about  the  neck.  Then,  after 
a  moment,  the  Hither  pushed  him  away  and  surveyed  him  where 
he  stood. 

What  a  change  did  the  appearance  of  the  boy  exhibit,  from 
that  which  he  was  but  a  few  weeks  before.  Where  was  the 
elastic  bound  of  footstep,  the  cheery,  birdlike  music  of  his  voice, 
the  eager  aspiration  in  his  eye,  the  laughing,  gay  humor  of  his 
heart  1  all  gone !  In  place  of  these,  he  was  wan,  thin,  feeble ; 
his  eye  seemed  to  lack  lustre,  was  at  once  dull  and  humid,  his 
voice  was  feeble,  the  tones  spiritless,  the  whole  aspect  Ian- 
gnishiiig. 

"  Oh  !  Henry,  my  son.     What  have  they  done  to  you  V* 
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**  Done  to  me,  fatber  f  Ifotbin^.  But  I  am  so  hungiyf  anc 
I  never  see  the  light." 

''  Ood  of  Heaven !     Darkness  and  starvation." 

The  boj  let  himself  down  languidly  upon  the  straw  of  tiie 
dungeon.     The  father  cried : — 

''  Captain  Inglehardt,  is  it  really  roar  purpose  to  murder  that 
boy  by  starvation  1" 

**  Starvation !  eh !  no !     How  can  yon  conceive  such  aa  idea  t" 

«  Look  at  him !     The  boy  is  famished." 

"  Well,  he  does  not  look  so  buoyant  quite  as  when  he  flour- 
ished in  the  charge  of  Sinclair's  dragoons ;  but  a  little  diedng 
will,  perhaps,  be  of  service  in  subduing  him  to  a  little  necessary 
humUity.  The  loss  of  one's  liberty  is  apt  to  press  sorely  at  firs^ 
upon  high  young  blood ;  but  it  is  very  beneficial  in  the  end." 

" But  why  starvation?" 

*'  Pshaw,  there  is  no  starvation !  Don't  yon  feed  tfie  boy^ 
Brunson  t" 

"Gives  him  hb  'lowanee  reg'lar,  cappin;  what  Hell-fir» 
Dick  says." 

'^  Ah !  you  have  your  orders  from  Andrews  t" 

"  Yes,  cappin,  jest  as  he  says.  The  boy  gits  hia  reg'lar  'low^ 
ance.    He's  only  got  the  pip,  as  I  may  say." 

"The  pip!"  cried  Travis,  "my  chick!  my  child!  my  poor^ 
poor  boy  !  But  I  see  your  purpose.  Captain  Inglehardt.  Yon 
would  torture  me  into  compliance  with  your  demands,  by  th« 
torture  of  that  young  innocent" 

"  Oh !  you  mustn't  call  it  torture,  my  dear  captain.  A  denial 
of  his  old  luxuries — you  were  spoiling  the  boy,  Travia^ — ma- 
king him  tender ;  and  the  coarse  food  of  camp,  at  a  time  of 
short  commons,  may  imply  a  hard  training,  but  not  a  cruel  one. 
As  for  any  torture,  the  notion  is  idle ;  and  the  charge  of  starva* 
tion  positively  slanderous.  But,  do  you  not  see,  my  dear  cap* 
tain,  that  it  is  in  your  power,  alone,  to  loose  his  bonds  and  your 
own  t  Why  will  you  persist  in  this  cruelty  to  him  and  to  yoiw. 
self?  Hera,  I  have  brought  you  a  paper;  it  is  addressed  t0 
your  daughter;  re*wnte  it,  sign  it;  I  will  send  il  I  have  aa 
opportunity  at  this  very  moment,  in  the  Santee  countiy — write ; 
and  the  event  proving  as  I  wish,  your  discharge  follows  instantlj* 
and — his." 
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"  Ah !  you  have  the  power  to  treat  for  his  discharge  also, 
though  not  your  prisoner !"  cried  Travis,  with  a  hitter  sneer. 

•*  Precisely,  my  dear  captain.  There  is  nothing  in  this  in- 
eonsbtent  with  what  I  have  already  said.  My  excellent  lien- 
tenant  gives  me  to  understand  that,  one  condition  complied  with 
by  you,  I  am  then  permitted  to  release  the  hoy.  My  own 
heart  will  prompt  my  release  of  you  in  the  same  moment." 

**  Your  heart !  ha !  ha !  ha  !  What  a  mockery.  But  read 
the  paper — read  the  paper.    Let  us  hear  these  fine  conditions." 

*'  Ton  have  already  heard  them,  captain." 

"  Oh !  I  presume  so ;  still,  I  would  hear  you  repeat  the  dam- 
nable requisitions ;  I  would  like  to  see  how  you  frame  the  base, 
cruel,  and  horrible  terms  in  language;  how  you  disguise  their 
enormities  for  the  ears  of  the  sister,  by  which  you  hope  yet  to 
compel  her  self-sacrifice,  for  the  safety  of  her  brother's  life. 
Read,  man  of  heart — read  !" 

••  You  are  positively  satirical.  Captain  Travis ;  but  I  am  for- 
tunately clad  in  meekness  as  in  a  garment,  and  your  sarcasm 
shall  not  vex  my  humility.  It  is  permitted  to  the  losing  game- 
ster to  be  angry.  Brunson,  lift  one  of  these  brands  from  the 
fire,  tliat  I  may  read  this  paper." 

It  is  evident,  by  the  way,  that  Inglehardt  knows  no  more  of 
the  whereabout  of  Bertha  Travis  than  her  father.  Both  believe 
that  she  and  her  mother  are  across  the  Bantee. 

Meanwhile,  Travis,  with  his  handcuffed  hands,  was  feebly 
clasping  his  son's  cheeks,  and  kissing  his  face,  every  now  and 
then  sobbing  huskily : — 

"  My  boy — my  poor,  poor  boy !" 

•*  Do  they  give  you  bread,  father  t"  asked  the  boy. 

*'  Tes,  such  as  it  is,  my  boy ;  more,  I  believe,  than  they  give 
yon — Inglehardt! — let  them  give  me  but  half  of  the  food 
which  they  allow  mo,  and  give  the  rest  to  my  son." 

"  Tou  forget,  my  dear  captain,  that  I  can  not  interfere  with  the 
captive  of  Joel  Andrews.  In  feeding  you.  Intake  dne  care  of 
tny  oum  captive." 

«*0h!" — Travis  was  about  to  utter  a  bitter  curse,  but  he 
checked  himself.  He  felt  how  completely  he  was  in  the  power 
of  the  tyrant,  and  he  feared  to  irritate  self-esteem  into  rage. 
••  Oh  ! — but  read  your  precious  paper  —  read !" 

11 
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"  Father,"  said  the  hoy,  in  under  tones,  hat  still  audihly  to 
Travis,  ••  have  yon  any  hread  left  I     1  am  so  hungry." 

"  There  is !  there  is !"  cried  Travis,  about  to  rise ;  hut  he 
stopped  in  the  effort,  and  pointed  his  son  to  the  corner  of  the 
room — "  There,"  said  he,  "  there,  Henry,  my  boy,  you  will  find 
some  fragments.  Go :  get  them ;  eat,  eat,  my  poor  famishing 
hoy!" 

The  fragments  were  in  a  wooden  tray,  and  stood  upon  a  low 
table  in  one  comer  of  the  room.  The  boy's  eye  turned  in  the 
direction  to  which  he  was  pointed,  and,  with  eager  appetite,  ho 
started  up  to  seize  upon  the  spoil,  when,  at  a  motion  from  Ingle- 
hardt,  Brunson  strode  between,  seized  upon  the  tray,  and  lifted 
it  above  his  head  as  the  boy  grasped  at  it.  Henry  grappled 
him  with  a  return  of  the  fiercer  mood  of  youth,  which  starvation 
had  not  yet  subdued.  But  a  rough  push  of  Brunson  threw  him 
down  upon  the  straw,  where  he  crouched,  sobbing  bitterly  in  his 
disappointment  and  mortification. 

"  Monster !"  cried  Travis,  "  will  you  not  even  suffer  the  boy 
to  eat  what  his  father  has  left?" 

"  'Tain't  lowable,"  answered  Brunson,  with  a  laugh,  "  we're 
a  dieting  the  young  gentleman  for  the  business  of  the  wars,  and 
the  good  of  his  health." 

**  Inglehardt,  there  shall  be  a  day  of  horrid  settlement  between 
us  for  this !     I  ask  but  a  day — an  hour !" 

**  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  The  proverb 
comes  pat.     Shall  I  read  yon  this  letter  now,  Captain  Travis  f " 

**  Bead  or  not !     What  matters  it  to  me  V* 

"But  your  son!" 

"  Ah  I"  with  a  sort  of  shriek,  "  my  son !  my  son !  Bead,  sir 
—let  me  hear!  And  oh !  if  it  be  possible  to  save  this  child, 
by  any  concession  less  than  the  more  cruel  sacrifice  of  another. 
I  am  prepared  to  make  it." 

"Why  will  you  call  it  a  sacrifice,  Captain  Travis t  Do  I 
offer  less  than  marriage  to  your  daughter  ?" 

'*  God  of  heaven !  As  if  there  could  be  a  worse  sacrifice  for 
the  dear  child-heart,  that  is  destined  to  rest  for  hope,  and  life* 
and  succor,  upon  such  a  bosom  as  yours!  But  read — read 
I^t  us  hear  the  worst." 

And  Inglehardt  read  the  letter,  as  follows : — 
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*  My  child,  my  dbab  Bbrtita  :  To  yon  alone  can  I  look  for 
tiie  rescue  of  your  brother  and  myself.  We  are  in  tbe  power  of 
an  enemy,  who  requires  your  hand  in  marriage  for  the  safety  of 
ny  own  and  my  son's  life.  We  have  forfeited  the  security  of 
Britisb  law.  My  awn  offences  are  such  tiiat,  delivered  to  the 
commandant  of  Charleston,  as  I  am  threatened,  my  death — an 
ignominious  deatt — must  follow.  Tour  brother  is  a  captive 
also,  charged  with  murdering  the  king's  soldiers  without  a  war- 
rant. He  is  suffering  in*  health  by  his  nn«voidable  confinement. 
He  can  not  long  live  in  the  condition  in  which  be  is  kept ;  and 
kis  rriease  and  mine  are  made  to  depend  entirely  on  you.  Let 
me  implore  you,  my  child,  to  come  to  our  succor,  and  to  save  us. 
Beeome  tbe  wife  of  Captain  In^ehardt,  and  suffer  us  once  more 
to  see  tbe  light  of  heaven,  and  enjoy  the  freedom  of  earth. 
Come,  my  beloved  child,  to  our  rescue;  and,  in  making  the 
sacrifice  of  ywur  choice,  to  mj  own,  receive  the  blessings  of 
your  fond,  but  fettered  fath^.  [P.  8.]  You  will  readily  con- 
ceive our  exigency,  when  I  tell  you  tliat  my  wrists  and  feet  are 
even  now  in  manacles  of  iron,  and  have  been  so  firom  the  first 
day  of  my  captivity.  For  a  time,  indeed,  your  brother  Heniy 
was  bdd  in  similar  fetters." 

''Truly,  a  most  encouraging  statement— one  admirably  cal- 
culated to  secure  the  affections  of  a  daughter  for  him,  to  whom 
the  fatber  and  brother  owe  such  becoming  ornaments  as  these !" 

8ucb  wa«  tbe  comment  of  Travis.  But  the  boy,  unexpectedly 
to  all,  had  his  comment  also.  He  had  raised  himself  up  when 
tbe  reading  of  tbe  letter  was  commenced,  and  his  eye  bright- 
ened with  attention^  while  bis  countenance  darkened  with  indig- 
natioB.  Scarcely  had  his  father  spoken  the  single  sentence  we 
have  reported,  when  the  son,  in  subdued,  but  deep  and  empbatie 
tones,  said  to  him  :— 

"  Oh !  sir,  you  will  write  no  such  letter !" 

*'  No !  sooner  than  pen  such  an  epistle  to  chUd  of  mine,  wel- 
come tbe  gallows." 

'*  And  hear  you,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  rising  from  the  floor — no 
longer  sobbing — no  longer  weak — and  addressing  Inglehardt, 
"  hear  you,  ar,  even  were  my  father  to  write  sucl^  a  letter — 
even  were  my  sister  to  consent  to  such  a  sacrifice — it  should 
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never  profit  yon !  I  should  noTer  sleep — never  suffer  you  to 
sleep — in  the  possession  of  Bertha  Travis.  Day  and  night 
should  I  follow  your  steps,  seeking  my  opportunity ;  and  when 
it  came,  I  should  shoot  or  stab  you  without  remorse,  even  were 
you  to  seek  for  safety  in  her  protecting  arms.  Know  me.  Gap- 
tain  Inglehardt,  boy  as  I  am — feeble  as  I  am — fettered  where 
I  am — know  me  for  your  enemy ;  and  if  God  will  permit,  for 
your  fate — sworn  for  your  destruction  should  you  ever  succeed 
in  your  designs  against  my  sister !" 

The  father  dragged  the  boy  down  to  him  on  the  straw,  and 
kissed  him  passionately,  while  his  sobs  sounded  loudly  in  the 
apartment. 

*'  Verily,"  was  the  cool  remark  of  Inglehardt,  who  could  sup- 
press any  show  of  feeling,  even  when  it  was  most  poignantly 
bitter,  "  Verily,  the  diet  of  our  lieutenant,  Dick  of  Tophet,  is 
not  so  debilitating  after  all !  Pip  or  not,  our  chicken  still  has 
the  strength  to  crow !     But  how  long  will  it  last,  Brunson,  eh !" 

•*  Till  the  next  hungry  fit,  I  reckon,  cappin." 

''Take  him  hence — these  passionate  greetings  help  the 
health  neither  of  father  nor  son.  Take  him  away.  I'  would 
counsel  Andrews  to  give  the  lad  a  little  less  salt  to  his  gruel. 
It  hurts  the  juices." 

The  boy  clung  to  his  father's  neck  as  he  heard  these  words ; 
but  Brunson  was  as  brutal,  in  a  more  sober  way,  as  Joel  An- 
drews ;  and  it  was  with  violent  and  unscrupulous  force,  that  he 
tore  the  parent  and  the  child  apart,  bearing  the  latter  away  to 
his  own  dreary  fastness. 

*'  Well,  Captain  Travis,"  said  Inglehardt,  rising,  "  I  trust  that 
a  more  prolonged  meditation  in  the  solitude — firee  from  the 
harassing  cares  and  strifes  of  the  world — will  bring  yon  to  a 
wiser  determination.  I  shall  preserve  this  letter — isn't  it  a 
model } — in  the  faith  that  you  will  yet  implore  me  to  make  use 
of  it." 

"Never!  never!" 

«  We  shall  see,"  said  the  other,  as  he  prepared  to  depart 

"  Inglehardt  1"  cried  Travis,  as  he  went  out,  **  Inglehardt — if 
you  are  bom  of  woman — if  you  ever  had  a  mother — if  you 
believe  in  a  God — in  a  ^ture — in  a  hell! — let  them  not,  for 
your  soul's  peace — suffer  them  not  to  starve  that  noble  boy  I 
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Beware  of  what  70a  do !  Beware  of  the  vengeance  which  such 
cmeltj  shall  bring  down  upon  jour  head  in  horrors  such  as  hell 
can  not  surpass." 

**  Good-night,  Captain  Travis,  good-night.  Light  suppers  se* 
core  pleasant  dreams.  May  yours  be  such  as  will  improve  your 
philosophy,"  and  vouchsafing  no  other  answer,  Inglehardt  dis* 
appeared,  locking  the  door  after  him. 

**  O  God !  be  with  me  and  the  boy,  in  mercy !  Keep  him 
under  thine  own  eye — save  him.  Eternal  Father  of  all  mercies, 
save  him — save  and  protect  my  poor  children,  whatever  fate 
you  assign  to  me!" 

The  prayer  of  the  father  was  poured  forth  in  broken  sobbbg 
accents,  with  his  face  buried  in  the  straw  of  his  dungeon. 

The  next  morning,  with  the  dawn,  Inglehardt  was  off  on  a 
foraying  expedition. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

PHILOSOPHY  OP    *«  BOOK-L'ARfflNO." 

Dice  of  Tophbt  returned  to  Mnddiooat  Castle  the  nigl^  of 
the  daj  when  Inglehardt  departed.  He  received  the  report  of 
Branson  in  silence ;  listened,  but  without  answer  or  comment,  to 
a  message  which  his  captain  had  left  for  him ;  and  then  passed 
into  the  den  where  he  kept  with  the  others,  and  ordered  a  bowl 
of  coffee  by  way  of  appetizer  for  the  evening.  Dick  of  Tophet 
was  singularly  grave  for  his  companions — not  so  morose  as 
usual — but  close,  more  reserved,  and  more  serious.  But  he  had 
lost  his  taste  for  neither  cards  nor  Jamaica ;  and,  in  these  re- 
sources, Muddicoat  Castle  was  well  supplied.  They  soon—* 
Dick,  Brunson,  Halliday,  and  Nelson — began  to  game,  and 
Dick  was  lucky,  as  usual ;  but,  as  Brunson  phra&bd  it,  he  was 
still  in  the  dumps. 

'*  What's  hit  you  on  an  end,  Dick  I"  was  the  query  of  "  the 
Trailer" — the  only  one  of  the  party  who  could  have  ventured 
on  such  a  liberty  with  this  savage  customer. 

"  H — ^1,  I  reckon !"  was  the  reply  of  the  swam|.-diabolas. 
'*  It  wants  me  to  stir  up  the  brimstone  that's  arbciling  for  the 
good  of  all  of  you." 

"  Well,  don't  make  it  too  hot  for  summer-time,"  said  **  the 
Trailer"  coolly.  "  Ef  it's  a  hard  winter,  a  blaze  of  brimstone 
mout  be  as  comforting  as  one  of  lightwood ;  Int,  for  the  summer- 
time, it's  a  wasteful  extravagance. — Is  that  your  load  ?" 

''Yes;  we'll  take  what  you  kin  give  us!"— rand  the  game 
proceeded,  and  the  stakes  were  lifted,  and,  as  was  usually  the 
case,  fortune  seemed  to  favor  Dick  of  Tophet. 
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"  WeU,  the  d — ^l  sarves  you  faitlifully,  Dick,  even  of  he  doeg 
call  upon  jou,  now  and-then,  to  Btir  np  his  fires.  Yoa  rake  tip 
otir  Bhillings  jest  as  ef  jon  had  a  born,  nateral  right  to  'em/' 

"  Well,  I  spends  'em  as  fast  as  I  gits  'em,  and  yon  always 
has  a  share.  I'm  a  wasteful  pusson.  Yon  all  owes  me  more,  I 
reckon,  than  yon  ever  kin  pay  me.  I  hope  yon  keep  it  m  recol- 
lection." 

"  Wait  tell  I  gits  my  pay»"  said  Bmnson ;  and  the  rest  echoed 
him,  while  acknowledging  their  indebtedness. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  the  pay !  So  long  as  I  kas,  I  don't  want 
But  business  is  gitting  mighty  dull,  feUows.  Pickings  is  hard 
to  come  at  now.    We've  gutted  the  country  pretty  much." 

"  Did  you  pick  up  any  fellows  ?" 

'*  A  few  pokes — not  much ;  but  they  hev  horses.  I  reckon 
ini  get  a  few  more  to-morrow.  Griffith  has  his  eye  on  three 
skunks  that  hev  got  to  be  mighty  ragged  in  the  swamps.  But, 
onless  thyar's  a  leetle  bait  of  gould  on  the  hook,  the  fish  don't 
bite  free  these  times.  And  whar's  the  gould  to  come  from,  or  the 
silver  either,  jest  now  ?  I'm  jubous  things  ain't  guine  right  with 
the  red-coats.  Our  cappin's  mighty  close  with  his  money.  It's 
all  work  and  no  pay,  jest  now ;  and  a  man  makes  a  breeze  at 
the  resk  of  his  neck  every  side." 

**  Well,  I'm  glad  you're  considerin'  the  matter,  Dick,"  quoth 
the  Trailer,  "  for,  you  see,  where  we  is  now,  it's  onpossible  to 
make  a  raise  any  how,  and  wo  kaint  hope  for  much  out  of  our 
rig'lar  pay.  Thyar's  no  windfalls;  and  besides,  Dick,  this 
squatting  here,  jest  only  to  watch  them  two  captivated  prison- 
ers, is  a  mighty  tiresome  business." 

'*  That's  true ;  but,  you  see,  ef  we  kin  bring  this  tough  ole 
Gappin  Travis  to  our  tarms,  we  gits  well  paid  in  the  eend. 
That's  sartain.  Jest  so  soon  as  he's  consentin'  to  his  darter's 
marriage  with  Inglehardt,  then  our  cappin  will  come  down, 
handsome,  with  the  gould  picters  of  King  George  and  the  old 
dragon,  out  of  the  ole  cappin's  pockets^." 

The  Trailer  reported  the  scene  of  the  previous  night  with 
fidelity  and  some  force.    Dick  listened  to  it  with  great  gravity, 

"  Well,"  said  he,  '*  I'd  rather  we  could  ^  it  so  as  to  make 
the  starvation  fiall  on  the  &ther,  rather  than  that  young  eock ; 
fvr  I  like  the  fellow.    He's  got  a  big  heart  in  his  leetle.bnw.om 
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and  it  rather  goes  agin  me  to  harness  him  down  so  tight  B'U 
we've  got  to  squeeze  somehody  to  git  the  gonld.  We  kaint  do 
without  that.     Even  the  buzzards  must  be  fed,  jou  know." 

"  But  a  man  ought  to  git  bettor  feeding  than  a  buzzard,  Dick.^ 

*'  En  so  I'm  thinking  all  the  time ;  but  how's  it  that  one  man 
will  git  the  feed  of  twenty,  and  another  man  won't  git  his  own 
poor  share  of  one,  though  he  has  all  the  trouble  and  the  resk  t 
It's  owbg  to  the  harrystocracy  that  keeps  all  the  book-raming 
to  themselves.  That's  the  how.  I  wonder,  when  the  fighting's 
done,  how  we're  to  git  along  ?  Do  you  feel  like  turning  plough* 
man,  Hafe  ?  You've  been  a  blacksmith  afore  now,  Ben  Nelson ; 
but  I  reckon  you  never  loved  the  trade  too  much.  And  you've 
been  a  sort  of  overseer,  in  your  time,  Halliday,  but  I  reckon 
you  never  was  no  great  shakes  at  planting  I  What's  to  become 
of  we  alii  That's  the  puzzle.  As  for  me,  I  do  believe  I'm  not 
good  for  nothing  but  skrimmaging." 

"  And  I  don't  see,  old  fellow,"  quoth  Brunson,  "  that  skrim* 
maging  ever  did  much  Jbr  you,  more  than  scouting  for  me  I  It 
filled  your  pockets  one  day,  may  be ;  but  somebody  else  come 
along  the  next,  and  skrimmaged  you  empty  agin." 

"  Ah !  it's  owing  to  the  want  of  book-l'aming.  Them  har« 
rystocrats  keep  all  the  books  to  themselves ;  but  we'll  see  !  I 
reckon  books  ain't  hard  to  I'am,  efter  all ;  for,  you  sees,  a  poor 
leetle  brat  of  a  boy,  knee-high  to  a  young  turkey — why,  he 
kin  I'am  to  read,  and  spell,  and  write ;  and  I  don't  see  what's 
to  bender  a  grown  man  from  book-l'aming,  when  he  knows  so 
much  more  than  a  boy.     It  ought  to  be  more  easy  to  him." 

'*  Ay,  that  sounds  like  reason  and  sense,  Dick ;  but,  mout  be, 
ho  knows  too  much  to  I'am  from  books.  'Tain't  so  easy  to 
break  in  im  old  woman  or  an  old  mule.  You  hev  to  begpn  with 
'om  before  the  muscle  gits  too  tough,  or  they  won't  feel  the 
kairb,  and  they  don't  Tarn  the  right  paces." 

"  Well,  I  don't  feel  too  stiflf  in  the  j'ints  yit  to  try  a  tumlle 
in  strange  fields,"  said  Dick  of  Tophet,  '*  and  I  ain't  sich  a 
bloody  fool  as  to  kick  against  Taming,  with  the  idee  that  I 
knows  everything  a'rendy.  Some  things  I  knows  jest  like  a 
book,  and  nobody  kin  teach  me ;  but  thyar's  a  hundred  other 
things,.!  -reckon,  that  I  knows  nothing  about,  no  more  than^i 
blind  oldroillhorse^ — Hand  up  that  Jimmaker,  Halliday  ^•Tm 
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a-drjriug  up  for  want  of  a  drink !  Ab,  boys,  ef  we  know'd  af 
mnch  about  book-Paming  as  we  knows  about  whiskey  and  Jim- 
maker,  I  reckon  we  wouldn't  be  byar  to  nigbt,  playing  second- 
fiddle  to  any  cappin  of  mounted  men  in  the  whole  British 
army." 

"Or  tlie  rebels'  either!  That's  a  most  redikilous  truth, 
Dick." 

**  Yes ;  but  what's  more  redikilous  than  to  think  of  a  great 
grown  man  like  me  having  to  ax  a  brat  of  a  boy,  knee-high  to 
a  bantam,  to  read  a  book  to  him,  and  tell  him  what's  the  sense 
of  it?  That's  what  I  call  a  most  cruel,  redikilous  thing — a 
deuced  sight  more  redikilous  than  anything  else  7  knows  on ! 
Yit^  that's  a  sight  to  be  seed  every  whar,  jest  for  the  looking 
out  for  it.  Them  harrystocrats  makes  it  a  p'int  to  edicate  their 
sons  in  book-l'aming,  and  their  darters  too ;  and  that's  more 
redikilous  yit.  That  a  won^n-child,  that  I  could  squeeze  up 
to  a  mummy  by  jest  one  gripe  in  these  five  fingers  hyar — that 
she  skould  be  able  to  read  out  of  books  and  written  papers,  and 
I  not  good  for  nothing  in  that  line !  Thyar's  something  quite 
agin  uater  in  these  doings. — Ben  Nelson,  h'ist  up  that  Jim- 
maker." 

And  thus,  drinking,  gaming,  ifind  lamenting  his  educational 
deficiencies,  after  his  own  fashion,  Dick  of  Tophet  brooded  for 
two  mortal  hours  in  a  manner  very  new  to  his  habit.  Sud- 
denly, at  the  conclusion  of  a  game,  he  pushed  away  the  cards, 
Bwallowed  another  mouthful  of  rum,  and  rose  from  the  table. 
In  doing  so,  a  book  fell  out  of  his  pocket. 

••  Pick  it  up,  Ben !"  said  Dick. 

"  Why,  it's  a  book,  sergeant !"  exclaimed  Nelson. 

**  I  wonder  how  you  come  to  know  that  so  quick  V* 

"  Well,  I  sees  it's  a  book,  sargeant." 

'*  Yes,  I  knows  you  sees  it,  and  feels  it,  too ;  but  how  you 
come  so  quick  to  the  knowhig  of  what  'tis,  that's  the  puzzle  I 
I  didn't  think  you  bed  got  quite  so  much  edication." 

"  But  whar  did  you  git  it,  Dick  1"  demanded  "  the  Trailer," 
showing  some  little  curiosity. 

**  Whar  1  well,  from  a  woman,  I  reckon." 

"  And  what  air  you  guine  to  do  with  it  1" 

**  Gut  it  cf  I  kin,  and  see  what  Taming  I  kin  git  out  of  it. 
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I  wants  tu  Lear  what's  in  it,  ^nd  jest  see  what  soi-t  of  stuff  it  in 
that  makes  a  harrystocrat  better  than  a  common  man." 

"  And  do  you  think  sich  a  book  as  that's  guine  to  help  jon  I" 

"Why  not?  I  reckon  there's  something  of  Taming  in  all 
books,  and  they  all  ain't  jest  alike,  for  they  calls  them  by  dif- 
ferent names.  Now,  the  woman  what  gin  me  this  book,  she's  a 
good  woman,  and  she  says  it's  a  good  book.  So  I  reckon  it 
must  be  full  of  precious  fine  Taming.  But  look  here.  Safe : 
hyar's  something  mighty  curious,  to  begin.  Jest  look  at  that 
picter  thar,  of  the  poor  feller  guine  up  hill,  with  that  great  bun- 
dle on  his  back,  and  no  weapon ;  and  do  you  see  what  an  etamal 
ten-footer  of  a  chap  stands  ready  for  him,  with  a  most  amazin' 
big  club— hickory,  I  reckon !  Now,  what's  the  little  feHow'a 
chaince,  without  no  we'pon  at  all,  with  a  great  bundle  on  his 
back,  and  agin  that  all-fired  ten-footer  up  thar  ?" 

"  Well,  I  reckon  he's  got  no  more  chaince  than  a  sucking 
kaif  [calf  J  agin  a  buffalo !  Why  don't  he  cut  a  stick  out  of  the 
woods,  and  throw  off  the  bundle  1" 

**  Ah !  that's  what  he'd  like  to  do ;  but  he  kaint.  He's  got 
to  mount  hill,  and  fight  the  ten-footer  jest  as  he  is,  and  he 
kaint  fling  off  the  bundle — not  yit." 

"  Then  he's  a  gone  coon." 

"No,  by  the  hokies !  The  old  lady  telTd  me,  that  he  got  off 
safe,  and  got  up  the  hill,  a'ter  awhile,  tho'  he  had  to  carry  that 
bundle  in  all  his  battles." 

"  That  was  hard  business." 

"  That  bundle,  Rafe  Brunson,  and  hyar  yon  too,  Ben  Nelson 
—  and  hyar  you  too,  Halliday ;  that  bundle  was  all  of  his  sins, 
packed  hard  like  a  tobacco-hogshead — clapt  tight  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  sticking  faist,  like  a  pitch-pi aister,  to  tlie  naked  skin  ! 
And  I  reckon  the  meaning  is,  that  it's  a  man's  sins  that  keeps 
him  from  gitting  up,  and  gittiug  on,  in  the  world ;  and  leaves 
him  at  the  marcy  of  sich  fellows  as  that  ten-footer  you  sees  upon 
the  hill.  What  I  wants  to  know,  now,  is  jest  how  the  poor 
Icctle  chap  got  shet  of  his  great  big  bundle.  Now,  boys,  what's 
it  keeps  us  down  hill  ?  Her  we  got  our  big  bundles  on  our 
shoulders,  and  douH  know  it  T'* 

The  question  was  a  poser.  No  one  attmnpted  to  answer  it 
The  condition  ef  Poor  Pilgrim,  however,  occasioned  no  small 
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specuUtion  among  oor  reprebates,  wbo  found  it  no  ways  easy 
to  give  any  but  a  literal  and  physical  interpretation  to  the  alle- 
gorical and  spiritual  problem  which  the  in<|uirie6  involved. 
And,  after  a  long  and  curious  examination  of  the  picture,  and  a 
fruitless  turning  of  the  leaves,  Dick  of  Tophet  finally  closed  it, 
wtotk.  the  volume  into  his  pocket,  and  said : — 

**  Now,  boys,  a  swig  all  round,  and  hyar's  that  we  may  git  our 
edication  without  flii>ging  away  our  knapsacks  !** 

Thej  drank  heartily  to  the  wish,  but  had  scarcely  finished, 
before  Halliday  suddenly  put  in  : — 

^  I  say,  sergeant,  I  sees  how  the  little  fellow  got  up  the  hill, 
aikd  upset  the  ten-footer." 

*'Eh!  how?" 

^  Why,  he  never  showed  his  pistols,  tell  he  was  close  upon 
the  inemy ;  then  he  down'd  him  suddently,  with  a  bullet.'* 

"  Well,  I  reckon  that  wu  the  way ;  for,  you  see,  ef  he  wam't 
quite  sure  that  he  hed  the  we'pon,  at  hand,  to  do  the  big  fellow's 
business,  he'd  never  ha'  gone  up  hill  so  bravely.  He'd  'a'  fought 
shy,  and  fetdi'd  a  compass  round  the  hill,  or  snaked  off  among 
the  boshes  out  of  sight.  I  reckon  'twas  jest  so.  He  had  the 
pistols  in  his  biizzom.  But  no !  Mother  Avinger  tell'd  me  sol- 
emn, he  had  never  no  we'pon  at  all." 

*'  So  you  got  the  book  from  Mother  Avinger,  Dick  t"  said 
the  Trailer,  looking  curiously  into  the  other's  eyes.  Dick  of 
Tophet  scowled  at  him  in  return. 

•*  Yes :  you  worked  it  out  of  me." 

**  It  slipt  out,  you  mean.  What  I  wonder  is,  Dick,  that  yon 
ever  went  thar,  knowing  what  we  knows  f " 

"And  I  wonder  myself,  Rafe — I  do.  'Twos  jest  as  the 
motion  tuk  me.     So  I  went.     I  carried  her  a  peck  of  salt." 

"  The  d — ^1  you' did  !  Well,  there's  no  eend  to  the  wonders. 
Andshetnk  it?" 

"  Yea"  The  answer  was  rather  churlishly  given,  and  Dick 
of  Tophet  tnrued  away,  saying — "  Nough  of  that,  Rafe. 
Hyar's  to  you,  boys,  and  a  good  sleep  for  all." 

He  finished  his  can  of  liquor  as  he  spoke,  and,  with  a  slight- 
ly uncertain  gait,  stepped  out  into  the  open  air.  He  walked 
about  the  hammock,  to  and  fro,  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour — 
OTM^ming  aadecided  somewhat  in  hb  purponeB ;  at  length,  as  if 
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he  bad  reached  conclusion,  or  reflolve,  he  strode  into  the  cabin 
of  the  Blodgits. 

"Well,  Pete,  how's  the  captivated  boy  t" 

"  Well,  I  reckon.    He's  thar." 

"  Open :  I  wants  a  leetle  talk  with  him." 

The  next  moment  fonnd  him  in  the  straw  and  darkness  of 
poor  Hany  Travis's  dungeon.  The  boy  seemed  to  start  from 
a  doze,  and  murmured  out,  in  broken  tones : — 

"  I'll  ride  now,  mother — the  horse  is  at  the  door." 

*'  He's  a-dreaming  of  home,  and  his  horse,  and  his  mammy. 
That's  the  good  of  sleep.  It  makes  a  fellow  so  rich  in  his  own 
conceit  It  gits  him  out  of  captivation.  He's  on  horseback, 
and  jest  ready  to  ride  where  the  devil  pleases." 

"Who's  that?"  demanded  Henry  Travis,  now  thoroughly 
awakened. 

"  Well,  it  might  be  the  old  blackamoor  devil  himself,  for  all 
you  kin  see  in  this  place.    How's  you  gitting  on,  boy  I" 

"  Well,"  was  the  indifferent  answer. 

"Hello,  out  thar,  Pete  Blodgit;  bring's  a  light.  Put  some 
knots  into  this  old  chimney  hyar,  and  let's  see  if  we  kin  make 
it  blaze." 

The  first  thought  of  Henry,  when  he  distinguished  the  voice 
of  his  brutal  captor,  was  that  he  had  come  to  murder  him.  He 
had  heard,  and  read,  of  such  a  fate  for  young  c&ptives,  like  him- 
self, who  had  lived  too  long  for  their  neighbors.  The  poor  boy 
thought  of  the  bright  sky,  and  the  green  earth,  the  woods  in 
which  he  hunted,  the  waters  where  he  fished; — and  he  said  to 
himself — "I  shall  see  them  no  more;"  and  he  thought  of  hit 
sister,  and  mother,  father,  and  Willie  Sinclair;  and  his  heart 
swelled  within  him,  and  his  emotion  became  too  great  for 
thought.  And  then  he  prayed  silently — prayed  for  God's  pro- 
tection, failing  that  of  man ;  but,  just  then,  the  idea  of  Willie 
Sinclair  rushing  in  to  help  him,  made  him  feel  involuntarily 
around  him  for  a  weapon,  in  the  idea  of  doing  something  by 
which  to  help  himself.  But  he  felt  nothing  but  his  straw ;  and 
a  deep  moan  broke  from  him  without  restraint,  as  he  laid  him- 
self down  upon  the  straw  in  despair. 

" Don't  grunt,  boy — don't  grunt;  a  brave  young  cock-spar- 
row,  sich  a«  you  shouldn't  grunt   because  you're  captivated 
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Wait  a  bit  tell  we  kin  git  a  light,  and  then  jou'll  brighten  up. 
Ilnrrah,  Pete." 

The  torch  was  brought,  and  other  brands  added  to  it,  in  the 
clay  chimney,  and  soon  the  little  den  was  conspicuously  alight 
in  its  farthest  comers. 

"  Thar,  my  brave  little  fellow,  what  do  you  say  to  that  1  The 
sun's  a-coming  out,  you  think.  But  'tain't  near  to-day  yit ;  and 
I  want  some  talk  with  you.  —  Git  out,  Pete  Blodgit,  and  go  the 
rounds ;  and  see  that  you  keep  a  bright  look  out,  tell  I  wants 
you  agin.  And  tell  your  'spectable  mammy  to  put  her  rheu- 
matiz  to  sleep,  tell  I'm  out  of  hearing  of  it ;  you  hear.  Shet 
the  door,  and  skip,  or  limp,  jest  as  you  pleases.*' 

Scmewhat  surprised,  Henry  Travis  was  now  sitting  up  in  his 
straw,  and  watching  every  movement  of  the  ruffian.  There  was 
neither  bench  nor  table  in  the  den.  Dick  of  Tophet  went  out 
and  returned  with  a  bench. 

"  Thar,"  said  he,  *'  sit  thar,  my  young  un ;  let's  have  a  leetle 
talk  together.  I  reckon  you  don't  much  care  about  it  yourself; 
but  I  don't  know  either,  seeing  as  how  you  hain't  got  much 
oh'ice  of  comp'ny.  It's  better  'cording  to  my  idee,  to  have  the 
devil  himself  to  talk  to  sometimes,  than  nobody  at  all !" 

By  this  time,  poor  Henry  had  pretty  much  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion,  and  he  was  the  more  reconciled  to  look  with 
toleration  upon  his  present  visiter,  from  that  paralyzing  and 
prostrating  sense  of  utter  loneliness,  which  is  so  oppressive  to 
the  young. 

"  You've  got  I'arning,  my  boy,  I  reckon  ?  You've  got  your 
edication  1" 

"No." 

"What!  they  hain't  Tamed  you  to  read  in  books,  hand- 
write,  and  printing,  yit  1  Yon  kaint  read  books  ?  Why,  what 
the are  you  good  for  ?" 

Henry  was  half  inclined  to  answer  'nothing*;  but  a  growing 
sense  of  policy  prompted  him  to  think  better  of  it,  and  he  re- 
plied—  however  coldly  and  abraptly — civilly  and  to  the 
point : — 

"Yes,  I  can  read  and  write;  but  I  haven't  got  my  education 
yet." 
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"  Oh,  yon  mean  yon  hhin't  Jlnuked  gitting  it.     There's  more, 
and  better,  whar  the  other  comes  ^m  ?     That's  it,  eh  1" 
*>Ye8." 

"  Well,  that's  what  I  thought  I  s'pose,  a  man,  thongh  he's 
never  so  I'arned,  kin  still  be  Taming  something  every  day  he 
gits  older.  I  knows  that  myself,  in  fighting,  and  scouting,  and 
sarcumventions.  Why,  thar's  •  The  Trailer'  now,  that  knows 
as  much  about  scouting  as  the  whole  British  army,  yit  he  says 
he  I'ams  some  new  sarcumventions  every  time  he  beats  about 
the  bush.  You,  I  'spec',  will  be  wanting  some  day  to  be  a  law- 
yer ;  and  you  must  have  the  rarniog  for  that ;  or  a  doctor ;  or 
something  else  that  you  may  aim  the  guineas  by.  But  yon 
knows  enough  for  me  now.  See  thar!  I've  brought  you  a 
book,  and  I  wants  you  to  read  in  it  for  me.  See,  thar's  a  pic- 
tur — a  man  going  up  hill,  with  a  great  bundle  on  his  back,  and 
no  we'pon,  to  fight  a  ten-footer !  What  do  you  make  out  of 
that,  I  wonder?  But,  I  s'pose  the  book'U  tell  in  the  print 
Thyar's  some  writing  thar,  on  the  white  leaf; — what's  that 
writing  first!    I'll  see  what  you  knows." 

We  need  not  say  that  the  surprise  of  Henry  Travis  was  duly 
increased  by  this  application  ;  and  he  was  not  at  first  persuaded 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  captor.  He  was  about  to  fiing 
the  proffered  book  from  him,  and  to  break  out  into  bitter  speech ; 
but  the  same  little  suggestion  of  policy,  which  prompted  him  to 
answer  the  mffian  civilly,  now  served  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
proposed  exercise.  Besides,  to  say  the  truth,  poor  Henry 
longed  for  a  book — no  matter  of  what  sort — even  more  than 
he  longed  for  a  companion.  A  book,  in  his  situation,  was  the 
safest  of  companions,  the  most  honest,  the  least  likely  to  de- 
ceive and  defraud  the  hope — the  companion  from  whom  he 
eould  have  no  reason  to  fear  treachery.  Yes,  he  gazed  at  the 
book  with  eyes  of  hunger,  even  as  he  gazed  at  Dick  of  Tophet 
with  eyes  of  surprise.  While  he  hesitated,  the  other  resumed : 
"  Gome,  boy,  don't  be  huffish.  'Tain't  much  to  do,  ef  you  kin 
do  it.  You  don't  like  me,  I  knows,  and  you  hain't  got  any  good 
reason  to  like  me;tl)at  I  knows  too — and  I  don't  always  like 
myself;  and,  you  see,  I  reckon,  that  I'm  a  leetle  in  liquor  jest 
now.  Jimmaker's  an  artful  drink.  It  sneeks  mighty  soon  into 
the  brain.    Never  you  mind,  drunk  or  sober,  I  wants  you  to  read 
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to  me  some  of  that  book.  I  don't  reckon  I  could  stand  it  all. 
T would  be  too  strong,  like  the  Jimmaker ;  but  a  leetle  novr,  on 
trial,  I  iRAj  say.  Come,  my  lad,  jest  begin  a  bit,  and  let  me 
hear  how  it  sounds.  And,  first  of  all,  jest  read  that  writing 
thar." 

The  boy  took  the  book  and  read  the  writing — written  in  a 
boy's  large  hand — as  follows : — 

"Onstanu  Avinger,  his  book ;  a  gift  from  his  mother,  this  May  18,  1771. 
Mj  birth-da  J.    I  am  now  12  years  old. 

" '  Steal  not  this  book,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  fear  the  gallows  be  your  end  I*  '* 

Dick  of  Tophet  looked  stricken — aghast — as  be  heard  the 
writing  read. 

"  Is  that  the  writin' }"  he  asked. 

"  That's  aU." 

"  Well,  I  reckon  you  kin  read.  I  reckon  it's  ^Aor,  jest  as  you 
say.  And  'twas  his  book  the  old  woman  gin  me !  And  she 
never  made  a  wry  face !  And  she  never  said  a  hard  word  to 
me!" 

This,  thongh  spoken  aloud,  was  spoken  unconsciously— to 
himself. 

And  the  forehead  of  the  ruffian  settled  down  between  his 
palms*  while  he  sat  upon  the  rushes ;  and  he  seemed  to  medi- 
tate, forgetful  of  the  presence  of  the  captive.  Henry's  eyes, 
meanwhile,  alternated  between  the  face  of  his  keeper,  and  the 
pages  of  the  book  within  his  grasp.  The  book  was  new  to  the 
boy; — the  title  struck  him — the  picture  awakened  his  curi- 
osity, as  it  had  done  that  of  Dick  of  Tophet.  He,  too,  was 
curious  to  see  how  the  little  fellow,  struggling  up  hill,  with  such 
a  great  pack  on  his  back,  was  to  escape  the  encounter  with  the 
fierce,  well-armed  giant,  who  held  the  only  pass  over  which  he 
could  travel. 

Dick  of  Tophet  looked  up,  suddenly,  while  the  boy  was  turn- 
ing the  pages. 

**  A  woman,"  quoth  he,  *'  is  a  mighty  strange  animal.  What 
does  you  think,  my  boy  I  But  you  knows  nothing  of  women 
yit.  Do  you  reckon  a  woman  curses  out  loud,  or  only  in  bet 
heart!" 
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*'  I  dou't  suppose  a  woman  curses  at  all.  I  never  heard 
one  curse." 

"  I  don't  know.  Twowld  be  nater  only,  with  some  of  them 
to  curse;  that  is,  when  they've  got  good  cause.  Is  you  the 
only  son  of  your  mammy  I" 

"Yes." 

**  Well,  ef  I  was  to  cut  your  throat  now,  or  make  a  dig,  with 
this  knife,  atwixt  your  ribs,  so  as  to  let  your  witals  out ; — do 
you  reckon  you're  mammy  wouldn't  curse  me  I" 

The  boy  shuddered  at  the  horrible  suggestion,  but  did  not 
answer.     He  could  not. 

"  Well,  I  reckon  you  kaint  say.  You  never  thought  of  that ! 
But,  don't  be  skear'd ;  I'm  not  a  meaning  to  skear  or  hurt  you ; 
and  we  won't  talk  any  more  about  sich  bloody  things.  But, 
jest  you  read  a  bit  for  me,  and  we'll  see  how  we  like  the  notion 
of  the  article.  It's  a  good  book,  the  old  woman  said,  and  I 
reckon  it  must  be,  seeing  as  how  she  gin  it  to  her  own  son,  for 
his  birthday.  Jest  read  a  bit  now — begin  at  the  beginning; 
and  we  may  onderstand  how  that  poor  little  fellow  with  the 
bundle  took  his  first  start  up  hill." 

And  the  boy  read  patiently  for  an  hour  by  the  flickering  light 
of  the  pine-torches  in  the  fireplace,  till  his  young  head  drooped 
over  the  pages  in  which  his  young  heart  had  already  begun  to 
take  an  interest  But  nature  was  temporarily  exhausted.  As 
his  voice  faltered,  Dick  of  Tophet  looked  up. 

"  You're  sleepy,  I  reckon,  boy ;  and  so—" 

"  No,"  said  the  boy,  raising  himself  up ;  "  but  Pm  so  hnn> 
gry!-" 

"  Hungry,  is  it  ?  Humph  !  well,  that's  on  lulmg  that  kin  be 
cured,  I  reckon.  You've  bed  your  'lowance  for  the  day ;  but 
night-work  must  hev  its  own  'lowance.  I'll  git  you  a  bite,  boy 
—I  will!" 

And  he  did  so.  A  bit  of  hoecake,  and  a  slice  of  cold,  fried 
bacon — the  latter  an  unwonted  luxury  in  his  dungeon — were 
brought  to  sustain  the  boy  in  his  up-hill  labors  with  Poor  Pil- 
grim.    He  devoured  the  meat  with  famishing  eagerness. 

"  Well,  I  reckon  you've  done  enough  for  the  book-l'aming 
to-night,"  said  Dick  of  Tophet.  "  I  kaint  say  that  I  sees  what 
it's  all  a-coming  to ;  but  I  reckon  we'll  soon  hear  about  that  fight 
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with  tbe  ten-footer  on  the  hill !  Ef  I  feels  like  it,  I'll  come 
agin,  and  we'll  hev  another  s'aich  into  the  Paming ;  and  yoa 
ahill  hev  another  bait  for  the  night-work.  And  so  I  leaves 
jou  to  sleep,  and  dream  of  jour  mammy,  and  what  jou  pleases 
besides." 

*•  Won't  you  leave  me  the  book  V*  asked  the  boy. 

"  No !  I  reckon  I  can't  tmst  it ;  for,  'twas  a  gift  to  me — and 
it  might  hang  another  man  to  steal  it,  yon  know,  as  the  writing 
said.     So  I  won't  leave  it,  my  young  chicken — not  this  time !" 

Strange !  but  poor  Henry  slept  better  than  usual  for  his  sup- 
per, and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  never  dreamed  at  all.  Strangex 
still,  his  heart  felt  lighter  and  more  hopeful,  even  firom  the 
presence  of  the  dreary,  rough,  brutal  aspect  of  Dick  of  Tophet 
in  his  dungeon.  But  humanity  is  a  wonderful  dependant ;  and, 
when  we  think  of  it,  none  of  its  eccentricities  may  be  considered 
itnuige,  when  they  are  moved  by  its  need  for  sympathy," 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

HOW  BUNYAN  SAVES  HELL-FIRE   DICK. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  next  day,  Dick  of  Tophet  rode  off  for 
Griffiths*,  and  did  not  return  till  night ;  but,  scarcely  had  he 
sapped,  when,  book  in  pocket,  he  proceeded  to  the  dnng^n  of 
Henry  Travis,  whom  he  easily  persnaded  to  resume  his  read- 
ings ;  and  the  practice  was  continued,  off  and  on,  nightly,  with 
occasional  intervals,  for  a  week ;  by  which  time,  both  parties 
were  pretty  well  informed  as  to  the  purpose  and  progress  of 
Poor  Pilgrim.  And  both  were  interested,  though  in  different 
degree,  and  perhaps  to  different  results.  Of  course,  the  reading 
was  by  no  means  an  uninterrupted  one.  Dick  was  :r]U2a]« 
quite,  upon  the  strategics  of  the  story,  as  shown  in  the  ponorm* 
ances  of  the  various  warring  characters;  and  he  frequently 
interposed  a  doubt  or  an  objection,  usually  of  a  military  nature* 
as  Henry  read.  To  give  these  doubts  and  objections,  though 
sometimes  queer  and  amusing  enough,  would  too  greatly  trench 
upon  our  limits,  and  delay  our  own  progress.  We  must  leave 
it  to  the  reader  who  has  read  Bunyau,  and  who  has  conceived 
our  character  of  Dick  of  Tophet,  to  apprehend  them  for  him- 
self. Nor  shall  we  stop  to  ask  in  what  degree  this  noble  alle- 
gory of  Good  and  Evil  wrought  upon  the  moral  of  our  ruffian. 
Enough,  if  we  suppose  that  thcro  is  an  insensible  progress. 
Humanity  rarely  relaxes  all  hold  up  a  the  mortal,  while  the 
warmer  passions  live  and  work  in  his  bosom  ;  nay,  so  long  as 
•;hey  do  live,  no  matter  what  their  excesses,  the  heart  is  still 
susceptible  of  purification.  It  is  only  when  they  are  dead,  or 
prurient,  that  the  process  of  cure,  through  /heir  agency,  is  en- 
*irely  cut  off.     And  thus,  perhaps,  in  his  dungeon,  our  po^r  Imy, 
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Henry  Travis,  himself  suffering — a  mere  boy — tliougbtlcss  of 
his  own  uses — was  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence 
for  working  upon  a  nature  which  no  more  direct  authority  could 
reach.  For  the  self-esteem  of  such  a  rufEan  as  Dick  of  Tophet 
forbids  that  he  shall  come  auspiciously  in  contact  with  any  of 
the  recognised  apostles  of  truth. 

Ostensibly,  there  was  no  change  for  the  better  in  the  moods 
and  practice  of  the  ruflSan.  "We  find  him,  one  morning,  at  Grif- 
fiths'— in  a  secluded  cabin  which  the  latter  keeps  in  the  woods, 
a  mile  in  the  rear  of  his  hostel  —  drunk  and  blasphemous !  He 
has  a  little  circle  of  half-a-dozen  reprobates  around  him,  with 
whom  he  drinks,  games,  jests,  swears,  and  whom,  by  these  pro- 
cesses, he  evidently  seems  desirous  to  conciliate !  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  them  nearly  as  drunk  as  himself;  but  they 
look  up  to  him,  nevertheless,  with  a  certain  maudlin  reverence. 
Dick  of  Tophet  is  proverbially  a  fellow  to  be  feared. 

Among  tliese  conscripts,  we  discover  no  less  a  person  than 
Mat  Floyd,  brother  of  our  Nelly,  with  two  out  of  the  three 
comrades  who  escaped  with  him  from  the  hot  chase  of  Raw- 
don's  escort.  These  two  are  Clem  Wilson  and  Jack  Friday ; 
Barney  Gibbes,  the  third,  on  his  flight,  received  a  bullet  some- 
where about  the  midriff,  of  which  he  died  in  the  swamp,  having 
succeeded  iu  escaping  the  pursuit  only  to  perish  in  the  mixed 
agonies  of  a  deadly  wound,  exposure,  neglect,  and  the  absence 
of  all  succor — scarcely  heeded,  in  his  prayers  for  help,  by  his 
st^irving  associates,  whose  own  necessities  and  terrors  made 
them  selfishly  indifferent  to  his  sufferings.  They  buried  him 
from  sight,  however,  but  did  not  forget  to  empty  his  pockets. 

The  survivors,  creeping  out  under  their  necessities,  have  got 
down  to  Griffiths'.  He  has  warmed  them  with  whiskey,  and 
strengthened  them  with  meat.  Dick  of  Tophet  has  interposed, 
at  the  right  moment,  and  the  sight  of  the  **  king's  picter'*  on  "  a 
gould  guinea"  has  been  sufficient  to  persuade  them  to  incorpo- 
ration into  the  ranks  of  Inglehardt.  It  was  while  this  treaty  was 
in  progress,  and  when  these  runagates  were  preparing  to  hunt 
the  deer  in  the  swamp  —  where,  as  fugitives,  they  had  found 
••  sign"  enough  of  game — that  the  little  body  of  recruits  so  pain- 
fiilly  got  together  by  our  Dick  of  Tophet  was  difipersed  by  the 
unexpected  onslaught  of  Willie  Sinclair.     He  swept  fon^'ard 
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l?<iving  tbr^  survivors  —  whom  it  would  have  beer,  useless  t<* 
pcrsue  into  the  swamp-fastnesses  where  they  found  temporary 
refugd  —  to  come  forth  at  leisui'e.  Two  nights' reading  were 
lost  to  Dick  of  Tophet  in  consequence  of  this  affair.  The  third 
found  him  at  Griffiths',  with  the  remnant  of  his  squad.  Among 
these  were  Mat  Floyd,  Jack  Friday,  and  Clem  Wilson.  Sup- 
per,  rum,  cards,  and  good-fellowship,  restored  their  spirits ;  and 
the  tastes  of  Dick  of  Tophet,  as  well  as  their  own,  counselled 
them,  after  their  hard  usage  and  late  ill  run,  to  "  make  a  night 
of  it."  Their  orgies  were  continued  to  a  late  hour,  until,  one 
by  one,  they  sank  out  of  sight  around  the  table  where  they  had 
been  revelling,  and  soon  lost  all  consciousness  upon  the  floor  of 
the  hovel  in  which  their  revels  had  been  carried  on. 

The  lights  by  which  they  had  gamed  and  drunk  were  torches 
of  pine,  kept  up  in  the  fireplace  so  long  as  they  could  feel  a 
want  of  light ;  and,  when  this  was  no  longer  the  case,  the  blaze 
^aturally  expired.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  after  they  were 
^11  oblivious,  the  room  lay  in  utter  darkness.  No  sentinels  were 
on  duty  anywhere.  The  party  had  their  arms  about  them,  but 
«Jiey  were  too  drunk  to  use  them  in  any  emergency.  They  had 
velied  for  security  on  the  secrecy  of  their  situation  and  the  fidel- 
ity of  Griffith,  whose  interests  too  greatly  depended  on  this  class 
of  customers  to  render  it  probable  that  he  would  betray  them 
4.0  any  chance  passers  of  an  enemy's  forces — who  could  have 
no  reason  for  supposing  any  such  harborage  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

It  might  have  been  half  an  hour  afler  the  lights  had  been 
entirely  extinguished  in  the  hovel,  and  when  all  the  inmates, 
without  exception,  were  fast  folded  in  the  embrace  of  sleep— 
that  sleep  of  drunkenness  which  is  an  absolute  lethargy,  more 
benumbing  than  any  sleep  but  that  produced  by  opium — wlien 
a  tlight  figure  might  be  seen,  in  the  faint  starlight,  to  steal  np 
to  the  door  of  their  hovel,  and  feel  carefully  its  fastenings. 
These  consisted  of  a  wooden  latch,  lifted  by  a  string  on  the 
outside,  ami  within  of  a  thong  of  leather  tying  the  door  by  a 
hole  to  a  staple  in  one  of  the  logs  beside  it.  There  were  sta- 
ples for  a  bar,  a  wooden  bar  also  for  crossing  and  securing  the 
door  within ;  but  our  runagates,  in  their  deep  sense  of  security, 
ir:sing  from  deeper  potations,  had  contented  themselves  with 
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nicrvly  using  the  thong  of  leather  for  the  fastening,  and  leaving 
the  bar  unemployed  in  a  comer — the  necessity  of  sending  or 
going  occasionally  to  Griffiths',  for  supplies  of  rum  and  sugar- 
making  them  reluctant  to  lift  and  replace  the  huge  oaken  log 
on  each  occasion.  Doubtless  they  would  finally  haVe  laid  it 
securely  within  its  sockets,  on  retiring  for  the  night,  had  this 
event  been  one  of  purpose  and  deliberation.  On  the  present 
occasion,  however,  Sleep  relieved  them  from  all  cares,  as  if  as- 
suring them  that  she  would  be  the  fortress,  would  set  the  watch, 
and  make  their  securities  fast. 

The  figure,  whom  we  have  seen  trying  at  the  door,  was  that 
of  Nelly  Floyd.  How  came  she  hither  1  How  had  she  tracked 
her  brother,  the  worthless  Mat,  from  wood  to  wood,  from  swamp 
to  swamp,  from  one  hiding-place  to  another,  till  now  she  finds 
him,  passing  from  the  service  of  one  desperate  ruffian  into  that 
of  another  of  proverbially  worse  reputation  ? 

Nelly  has  satisfied  herself  in  respect  to  the  fi&stenings.  She 
takes  a  knife  from  her  girdle,  smites  the  thonp',  through  the 
crevice  of  the  door,  lifts  the  latch,  and  boldly  enters  the  apart- 
ment She  is  now  in  utter  darkness,  not  knowing  where  to 
turn ;  but  Nelly's  resources  are  ample  for  her  purposes.  In  her 
pocket  is  a  box  of  tinder,  flint,  and  steel.  Here,  too,  she  carries 
some  fine  splinters  of  the  /attest  lightwood,  which  taxes  fire  at 
a  touch,  like  gunpowder.  She  strikes  a  light,  kindles  a  blaze 
in  the  chimney,  and  surveys  the  apartment. 

What  a  spectacle  of  bestiality !  Nelly  looked  about  among 
the  sleepers  with  a  countenance  of  very  natural  dbgust.  The 
faces  of  two  of  them  were  turned  upward.  One  of  these  was 
that  of  Hell-fire  Dick.  The  begrimed,  scarred,  boarded,  and 
utterly  savage  aspect,  of  this  man,  seemed  to  fill  her  with  hor- 
ror. She  shuddered  visibly  as  she  gazed  upon  it,  but  a  fearful 
sort  of  fascination  seemed  to  fetter  her  to  the  survey  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  An  expression  of  pain  appeared  in  her  counte- 
nance. She  turned  away  hastily  from  the  spectacle,  then  again 
resumed  her  examination  of  the  revolting  features,  and  with  still 
shuddering  attention,  such  as  one  engaged  in  a  scientific  exami- 
nation would  bestow  upon  the  object  which  is  yet  offensive  to 
all  hb  sensibilities. 

It  is  certain  that  Nelly  Floyd  exhibited  a  singular  Kn\  pai 
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ft;]  interest  in  the  sludy  of  the  bratal  feature,  of  our  monscer 
priT  exceUenoe.  She  turned  away,  at  length,  and,  from  among 
the  other  sleeping  drunkards,  soon  distinguished  the  person  of 
her  wretched  brother.  He  lay  almost  beneath  the  table,  his 
head  upon  his  crossed  arms — his  face  downward.  She  stooped 
to  him,  pushed  him,  turned  hhn  over,  whispered  in  his  ear.  She 
might  as  well  have  sought  for  intelligence,  and  human  conscious- 
ness, in  the  rock !     She  strove  for  his  awakening  in  vain. 

There  was  a  motion  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  sleepers.  He 
turned  uneasily,  and  groaned  aloud.  Nelly  was  instantly  on 
her  feet,  and  preparing  to  gain  the  door.  But  the  sleeper  was 
quiet  in  the  next  moment,  and  she  renewed  her  efforts  to  rouse 
up  her  insensible  brother.  But  with  no  better  effect  than  be- 
fore. Then  she  wrung  her  hands,  despairingly,  and  murmured 
a  prayer. 

We  have  a  privilege  which  those  around  do  not  enjoy,  of 
hearing  her  soliloquy. 

''  If  I  get  him  not  hence,  and  from  these  people,  he  can  not 
be  saved!  I  see  the  danger  approaching.  And  he  will  not 
see  it !  Oh  I  Hat,  Mat !  that  you  will  not  hear  to  the  only  one 
that  loves  you— will  not  heed  the  only  one  that  prays  for  you. 
Will  rush  on,  with  these  bad  people — headlong — to  where  the 
doom  waits  for  you — more  and  more  near  every  day  !" 

As  if  stimulated  to  new  efforts  by  this  reflection,  the  girl  again 
strove  to  awaken  the  sleeper — again  pulled  his  arm — even  from 
beneath  his  head ;  but  the  head  fell  heavily  upon  the  floor,  and 
the  sleeper  snored  aloud,  as  if  declaring  his  resolute  purpose 
not  to  be  awakened.  And  she  failed  Anally,  and  had  to  aban- 
don the  attempt  as  hopeless.  Yet,  to  her  horror  and  surprise, 
even  while  she  strove  for  his  awakening,  she  saw  the  head  of 
Hell-ilre  Dick  suddenly  rise  up,  with  his  shoulders  from  the 
floor.  The  eyes  were  wide  open.  They  glared  around  tlie 
Aoom.  They  were  met  by  those  of  Nelly ;  and,  as  if  bound  by 
a  spell,  she  could  not  turn  her  glance  away  from  the  painful 
stare  of  those  sleep-glazed  eyes  of  the  ruffian,  which  seemed 
*  hat  of  a  frozen  life — a  blank  meaningless  gaze —  full  of  a  dazing 
•rtf  nsity,  but  no  aim.  She  was  crouching  over  Mat  Floyd,  with 
^r  hand  upou  his  shoulder  when  flist  alai*med  by  the  lifting  of 
-'  e  head  of  Dick  of  Tophet,  and  she  maintained  this  position. 
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uicapable  to  move,  while  the  gaze  of  his  eyes  was  upon  her. 
At  length,  the  head  of  the  ru£San  sank  back  npon  the  floor ; 
and  a  few  hoarse,  broken  syllables  escaped  his  lips.  He  had 
evidently  not  ceased  to  sleep  a  moment,  during  all  his  staring. 
He  was  dreaming  all  the  while. 

Nelly  Floyd  rose — now  thoroughly  conscious  that,  in  his 
present  condition,  there  was  no  hope  to  arouse  her  brother. 
She  went  to  the  fireplace,  threw  another  brand  of  lightwood 
upon  the  blaze,  and  then,  with  more  deliberation  than  before, 
surveyed  the  features  of  Dick  of  Tophet. 

"  Somehow,"  she  said  to  herself,  *'I  fear  this  man !  I  never 
felt  fear  of  any  person  before ;  but  this  man  I  fear !  The  voice 
tells  me,  'Avoid  him — beware  of  him !'  Oh !  if  I  could  only 
get  poor  Mat  away,  would  I  not  do  so  ?    How  horrid  he  looks." 

And  she  loathed  and  trembled  even  as  she  gazed,  and  with 
feelings  and  thoughts  of  an  indefinite  terror  that  kept  her  shud- 
dering to  the  soul  all  the  while  she  remained  thus  spelled  by 
the  fearfol  fascination. 

She  starts,  even  while  she  looks  and  muses.  Her  keen  ears 
have  caught  approaching  sounds.  She  hastily  steps  to  the  fire- 
place, smothers  the  lighted  brand  in  the  ashes,  and  all  is  again 
in  darkness.  She  glides,  then,  heedfuUy  among  the  sleepers ; 
gains  the  door,  and  listens ;  steps  out  rapidly ;  and,  slipping  off 
among  the  bushes,  is  soon  hidden  out  of  sight.  She  now  hears 
distinctly  the  voice  of  one  approaching  the  door  of  the  hovel. 
It  was  Griffith  himself,  who  limped  with  a  crutch.  [A  large 
proportion  of  the  tavern-keepers  in  that  day  and  region  were 
lame  people.  Their  crippled  condition  gave  them  a  degree  of 
immunity  from  both  parties,  which  able-bodied  persons  could 
not  well  have  obtained.] 

"  I  sartinly  seed  a  light !"  said  Grriffith  — **  They  wants  more 
liquor." 

And  he  pushed  open  the  door.  All  was  darkness.  All  still 
slept ;  and,  after  kindling  the  blaze  afresh,  and  looking  around 
Lim,  Griffith  satisfied  himself  that  no  more  liquor  was  neces" 
sary,  and  that  the  light  which  ^e  had  seen  was  that  of  some 
brand,  which  had  been  thrown  upon  the  fire  before,  but  had 
kindled  very  slowly,  and  only  after  the  runagates  were  asleep. 

"A  pretty  crew,  I  hev,"  said  Griffith  —  "but  they. pays!" 
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The  philosopbj,  in  brief,  which  reconciles  ihe  whole  world  c 
rascalitj ! 

And,  satisfied  with  his  scrutiny,  he  pulled  to,  and  latched  the 
door,  and  hobbled  off  to  his  own  slumbers.  Poor  Nelly  prowled 
about  till  morning — snatching  a  brief  sleep  under  a  tree  in  a 
close  thicket,  where  Aggy  busily  browsed  about  for  her  supper. 
Poor  Nelly  !  she  had  again  left  a  home  of  luxury,  for  the  cheer- 
less life  of  the  forests.  How  she  procured  food  is  something  of 
a  problem.  But  she  contrived  to  do  it.  She  would  enter  a 
house  and  say,  •*  I  am  hungry — will  you  give  me  some  bread  V* 
And  when  the  inmates  looked  in  her  face,  they  gave  it.  At 
other  times,  she  had  biscuits  in  her  pocket,  of  corn-flour ;  and, 
sometimes,  she  had  a  little  mealed  grain  and  sugar.  She  had 
gathered  up  some  of  the  lessons  and  resources  of  forest  life  from 
her  intercourse  with  Jeff  Rhodes  and  his  party. 

Drunk  as  he  had  been,  during  the  night,  the  military  habits 
of  Dick  of  Tophet  were  inflexible ;  and,  with  the  first  peep  of 
day,  he  was  stirring  himself,  and  rousing  up  the  stupid  wretches 
around  him.  They  had  an  early  breakfast  of  hominy  and  rac- 
coon meat,  with  rum  and  water  in  place  of  coffee.  The  break- 
fast discussed,  the  party  was  soon  in  saddle,  and  on  the  road— 
nay,  not  the  road  exactly,  but  along  a  Mind  trail  through  the 
forests.  They  little  dreamed,  any  of  them,  that  Nelly  Floyd 
was  following,  at  a  convenient  distance,  along  the  same  route. 

But  Dick  of  Tophet  did  not  lead  his  recruits  to  the  ^erre^  re- 
cesses of  Muddicoat  Castle.  He  stopped  short  of  this  point,  and 
made  his  bivouack  about  a  mile  distant,  on  a  bit  of  high  ground 
on  which  stood  an  old  loghouse — where,  in  fact,  Inglehardt 
had  previously  encamped  hit  company,  while  he  visited  the 
swamp  fastnesses  alone.  When  Dick  had  safely  planted  his 
cohort,  and  laid  down  his  decrees  with  sufficient  emphasis  and 
distinctness  to  his  lieutenant,  he  disappeared  from  the  party, 
taking  a  circuitous  course,  and  finally,  worming  his  way  to  the 
dark  avenues  of  the  swamp.  He  was  safe  against  his  own  fol- 
lowers, and  never  suspected  the  strange  scout  that  haunted  all 
his  footsteps  with  the  lightness  of  the  deer,  and  the  stealthiness 
of  the  serpent.  Nelly  Floyd  was  on  the  route  to  new  mys- 
teries. 

That  night  she  was  back  again  to  the  campbg-ground  where 
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ner  brother  was  stationed.  At  midnight  he  was  wakened  np 
to  keep  watch ;  and,  watching  him,  she  stole  npon  him  when 
she  supposed  all  the  rest  to  be  well  asleep,  and  was  beside  the 
drowsy  sentinel,  without  his  suspecting  any  human  proximity. 
Her  murmured  accents  first  apprized  him  of  her  presence,  as 
she  said,  '*  Mat,  my  brother,  it  is  Nelly,  your  own  sister  Nelly." 
But,  so  surprised  was  he,  that  he  started,  leaped,  and  seemed 
about  to  run.  He  was  armed  with  knife  and  pistols  only. 
Fortunately,  these  were  in  belt  or  bosom.  Had  there  been  a 
weapon  in  his  hand,  such  was  his  agitation,  at  the  first,  that  he 
would  most  probably  have  tried  to  use  it. 

"Don't  be  afraid,  Mat— it's  Nelly !" 

•*  Afeard !  who's  afeard  ?     What  do  you  want,  Nelly  T" 

"  I  want  you.  Mat !  I  have  come  in  pursuit  of  you.  I  wish 
to  carry  you  off  from  these  wretched  people.  Oh !  Mat,  will 
yon  not  take  warning  in  season,  from  the  fate  of  Jeff  Bhodes, 
and  Nat,  and  the  rest  T" 

^  What's  become  of  Jeff  t" 

-Hung!" 

"  Hung !"  and  the  fellow  shivered  with  the  most  unpleasant 
associations. 

"  Hung  by  the  British,  and  Nat  had  his  brains  dashed  out 
against  a  tree !" 

"*  He  always  was  a  half-blind  fellow,  and  couldn't  manage  a 
horse  easy  in  the  woods." 

''You  see.  Mat,  one  after  the  other  perishes  in  blood  and 
shame !  Bhodes  was  a  monster,  and  you  have  taken  service 
with  another  monster  like  him.  He  will  lead  yon  to  Bhodes's 
fate,  as  sure  as  day  and  night  come  together." 

"  Look  you,  Nelly ;  don't  be  talking  any  more  of  my  hang- 
ing. I  tdl  you,  so  long  as  I  kin  carry  a  knife,  and  hev  the 
strength  to  use  it,  no  rope  shall  siffocate  me." 

"Hear  me.  Mat?  Jeff  Bhodes  made  the  same  boast;  yes, 
even  when  he  lay  wounded  on  the  sward ;  and  the  enemy  heard 
him,  and  hung  him  in  all  his  wounds,  and  he  died  in  the  rope." 

How  did  Nelly  Floyd  pick  up  this  anecdote? 

The  curious  feature  of  the  fact,  struck  the  dull  faculties  of 
Mat  Floyd  painfully ;  but  he  was  of  a  stiff-necked  generation. 
and  his  heart  was  hardened  against  his  sister.     The  Fates  were 
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resolute  ou  not  losing  their  victim,  and  no  one  is  more  sorely 
Bach  than  the  man  whose  self-esteem  makes  himself  the  blind 
instrument  of  their  designs.  Mat  Flojd  had  a  shaae  of  philos- 
ophy in  his  answer,  based  upon  the  doctrines  of  probabilities, 
which  he  delivered  as  soon  as  he  recovered  fi*om  the  shock. 

**  Well,  'taiu't  reasonable  that  t2co  men  of  the  same  party  is 
guiue  to  suffer  jest  in  the  same  way.  The  truth  is,  Nelly « 
you've  been  a  dreaming  at  me,  with  that  gallows  wision  of 
your'n,  till  I'm  almost  sick  of  seein'  and  hearin'  you !  You 
wants  me  to  go  off  with  yaUt  and  git  a  hoeing  the  tater  patcb 
of  Mother  Ford ;  and  what  ef  the  sodgers,  one  side  or  t'other, 
sees  me  at  that?  Will  tliey  let  me  stay  at  it?  No!  Won't 
they  take  away  my  boss  and  all  I*ve  got,  and  been  a-^tting?'' 

"Where's  what  you've  got,  and  been  a  getting,  Mat?  In 
these  rags  ?"  demanded  the  girl  abruptly  and  sternly. 

"  Ha  1  Nelly,"  answered  the  other  with  a  chuckle,  "  rags  ia  a 
disguising  and  a  sarcumvention.  Bags  hides  more  than  they 
shows.  Look  a'  that,  gal — gould  all,  and  silver  a  few,"  and  he 
drew  up  from  amidst  his  rags,  a  handful  of  gold  and  silver  pieces 
—no  great  deal,  perhaps,  but  something  unusual  with  him,  and 
with  persons  in  his  condition.  But  Mat  was  beginning  to  be  an 
accumulator.  He  had  emptied  the  pockets  of  Barney  Gibbes, 
who  died  in  the  swamp ;  and  his  skill  as  a  gambler,  aided  by  a 
temporary  run  of  luck,  had  enabled  him  to  make  the  present 
exhibition. 

'*  Don't  talk  to  me,  Nelly,  of  leaving  a  business  which  brings 
sich  good  pay,  to  go  hoeing  Mother  Ford's  turnips  and  taters ! 
I'd  be  jest  as  crazy  as  you'self,  Nelly,  ef  I  was  to  do  so." 

The  girl  recoiled  from  him,  with  a  sort  of  horror,  at  this  nide 
speech.    She  said  sadly : — 

<*  My  craziness.  Mat,  does  not  prevent  my  loving  you,  and 
feeling  for  you,  and  thinking  of  your  danger,  night  after  nigbt» 
when  you  are  diinking  and  sleeping,  and  not  thinking  or  caring 
for  yourself." 

And  she  told  him  of  her  efforts  to  rouse  him  up  from  his  sleep 
and  stupor  the  night  before,  in  the  hovel  of  Griffith.  She 
described  vividly  the  wretched  spectacle  which  she  witnessed. 

^  Suppose,"  she  added,  *'  that,  instead  of  me,  it  had  been  an 
enemy,  who  found  vou  in  that  condition,  when  you  could  neither 
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ift  an  arm,  nor  cpen  an  eye,  how  would  your  knife,  tlien. 
oave  saved  you  from  the  gallows  1" 

The  feUow  was  a  little  confounded  with  the  story ;  but  he  was 
fas^  lasirf^  aU  sense  of  shame ;  and  he  answered  brutally  :— 

"  D — ^n  the  gallows !  Ef  you're  afraid  of  it,  I  ain't.  )on*t 
bother  me  any  more  about  it.  Ef  I'm  to  hang,  I  haint  drown. 
That's  enough.  Git  off  now,  'fore  the  fellows  wake  up  and 
find  you  hyar.  It's  no  use  to  argyfy.  You're  a  gal — a  woman 
— and  don't  understand  the  bunness  of  men-folk.  We  must 
hev  money,  Nelly.  Thar's  no  getting  on  without  it,  and  so 
long  as  I  kin  git  it,  in  this  business,  jest  so  long  I  must  take  ihe 
risk  of  the  siffication.  Thar  you  hev  it  I  Hurrah  for  ihe  gal- 
lows!    Who's  afeardr 

"  Oh,  Mat !  This  is  awful !  My  poor,  poor  brother,  do  you 
hurrah  for  shame,  and  infamy,  and  death !  Oh !  beware,  lest 
God  takes  you  at  your  word,  and  sends  them  all  I  Oh,  brother ! 
do  not  suppose  me  foolish — crazy — as  you  call  it!  I  am  not 
crazy!  I  have  a  fearfid  gift  of  vision  which  enables  me  to 
see  what  is  to  happen.  And  I  tell  you,  dear  Mat,  my  poor 
misguided  brother,  that  you  are  destined  to  the  horrid  death  I 
have  painted  to  you,  unless  you  fly  with  me.    You  are  doomed )" 

"Well,  ef  I'm  doomed  —  sartain — what's  the  use  of  your 
argyfying  ?  What's  the  use  of  my  trying  at  all  ?  Even  ef  I 
was  to  give  up  business  hyar,  and  to  turn  to  hoeing  taters  and 
'.umips  for  Mother  Ford,  'twouldn't  do  no  good.  The  rope,  you 
aay — the  gallows — must  have  the  pusson !  That's  the  how, 
ain't  it?" 

"  Oh,  no !  not  so !  The  precipice  is  before  you,  but  you  can 
turn  away  from  it.  The  danger  threatens  you,  but  you  can  avoid 
— avert  it!  God  warns  and  threatens;  but  repentance  saves. 
He  does  not  willingly  destroy  I  He  only  cuts  off  the  offender 
who  will  noi  repent.  Bxother,  brother,  you  may  still  be  saved 
— only  resolve  in  seasoL.  Go  with  me.  Leave  the  camp  now 
—  now— -while  all    'e  sleeping." 

••  Why,  that's  iesartion  !  That's  a  hanging  matter,  right  off, 
soon  as  they  catch  me.  I've  got  the  king's  picter,  in  gould,  in 
my  pocket,  and  that  swears  me  to  be  true  man.  Ef  I  desarts, 
I'm  hung,  sure  as  a  gun,  soon  as  they  lays  hands  on  me.    And 
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they'd  like  uo  better  fan  for,  you  see,  tbej  gits  my  boss  and  all 
my  vallyables." 

*'  And  who  is  tbis  fearftd-looking  man  to  whom  yon  have  sol  A 
yourself  for  money  t  The  very  sight  of  bim  fills  me  with 
terror!" 

"And  lie's  jist  tbe  man  to  make  most  folks  feel  skeaiy. 
Why,  tliat's  Hell-fire  Dick !" 

*'  Oh,  Mat  I  and  is  it  possible  tbat  yon  are  in  tbe  bands  of 
tl;at  monster  f " 

•'  Well  he  don't  bear  yon !  Bnt  he's  only  tbe  recmiting  sar- 
frect.     Tlifi  cappin's  name's  Inglehardt." 

'*  Ab !  I*ve  heard  of  bim.  He's  a  bad  man  too.  Mat,  Mat, 
leave  these  wretches!  Go  with  me!  I  will  work  for  yon. 
Yon  shall  never  want.  If  we  can't  get  money,  we  can  get 
safety.  We  can  get  bread,  and  elotbing,  and  sbelter,  and 
peace,  peace.  Mat — and  wbat  more  do  we  need  ?  Wbat  more 
can  money  bny  t" 

''Fiddlestick!  I  want  a  great  many  tbings  more!  Ahd 
yon  work !  You  promise  migbtily ;  but  I  knows  you.  Jest  in 
tbe  midst  of  work  you'd  bev  your  wisions,  and  tben  start  off, 
crazy  4is  a  mad-cat,  nobody  knows  wbar !  You're  too  full  of 
notions,  Nelly ;  and  I  ain't  tbe  man  to  be  depending  on  a  crazy 
gal  like  you.  I  don't  feel  like  weeding  taters  and  hoeing  tur- 
nips. I'd  rather,  a  deuced  sigbt,  figbt  tban  dig ;  tbougb  I  bas 
to  fight  onder  the  very  gallows !" 

It  is  enougb  tbat  Nelly  Floyd  labofed  at  ber  mission  until  it 
became  time  to  change  the  watch,  then  she  disappeared;  but 
only  out  of  sigbt ;  she  still  lingered  about  tbe  precinct ;  booefal 
of  a  more  auspicious  season.  We  leave  ber  for  awhile,  guardec' 
by  innocent  thoughts  only,  in  deeper  tbickets  of  tbe  forest ! 

But  we  leave  her  only  to  turn  to  a  less  grateftd  portrait.  We 
must  follow  Dick  of  Topbet  to  bis  den>  and  its  murky  asso* 
dates.  He  appeared  among  them  as  usual,  perbaps  a  sbade 
more  surly.  He  had  a  private  talk  with  Brunson  before  join- 
ing tbe  rest ;  in  whicb  be  beard  the  home  news,  and  uttered 
himself  freely : — 

"Tbar's  all  sort  of  rumors,  Rafe!  Griffith  says  that  tbe 
rebels  bev  most  sartinly  gone  down  to  take  tbe  city !  And  be 
says,  tbat  thar's  a  rumor  that  lord  Bawdon  has  gone  down  to 
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defend  it.  The  rebels  are  sartixily  a-breezing  up,  and  gittiiig 
stronger.  TLar's  a  power  of  'em  a-borseback  now,  so  that  our 
red-coat  dragoons  stand  no  chiunce.  All  Marion's  and  Smnters 
fellows  are  a-horseback.  I  reckon  we'll  hjar  all  from  Gappin 
Inglehardt,  when  he  comes  in  to-morrow." 

**  Is  he  coming  in  to-morrow  ?" 

'*  He  said  so.  But  who  knows  ?  Thar's  so  many  troops  about, 
that  one  kiunt  be  sure  of  his  breakfast  withont  a  skairmish." 

After  their  chat  thej  went  in  to  supper,  and  after  supper  to 
cards,  and  along  with  cards,  Jamaica !  Thej  sat  up  very  late 
at  their  revels ;  and,  as  one  debauch  only  paves  the  way  for 
another,  Dick  of  Tophet  drank  almost  as  freely  as  on  the 
previous  night,  and  lost  all  his  money  besides.  He  rose  from 
play,  when  this  result  was  reached,  and  staggered  about  with 
curses  in  his  mouth — to  steady  his  movements  we  suppose — 
until  he  had  found  the  place  where  he  had  shelved  his  antique 
copy  of  Bunyan.  Having  stuck  this  into  his  pocket,  he  strode 
and  staggered  off  to  Pete  Blodgit's,  where  he  aroused  that 
amiable  keeper,  with  bis  rheumatic  mother,  from  the  pleasantest 
of  naps.  Pete  gave  him  entrance;  and  he  made  his  way  at 
once  into  the  dungeon  of  Henry  Travis. 

"  Make  up  a  light  hyar,  Pete !"  commanded  the  ruffian,  with- 
out looking  to  Henry.  The  blaze  was  soon  kindled,  and  Dick 
discovered  the  boy,  with  his  eyes  open,  but  still  stretched  at 
length  upon  his  straw. 

**  Git  up,  little  fellow,"  said  he,  "  and  let's  git  a  little  more 
book-raming.  Them  harrystocrats  shain't  hev  it  all,  by  the 
hokies !  Git  up,  my  little  hop-o'-my-thumb,  cocksparrow,  and 
let's  hear  you  read  out  the  Taming.  The  I'arning's  the  thing. 
Lawd,  boy,  ef  I  only  had  that,  how  I'd  regilate  the  country. 
I'd  be  king  of  the  cavalries !" 

"  I  can't  read  to-night,"  said  Henry ;  "  it's  too  late.  I'm  toe 
sleepy." 

•*  Sleepy !  you  young  wolf,  and  harrystocrat,  riprobate  ar.d 
sarpent!  Sleepy!  Ef  I  take  a  stick  to  your  weepers,  I 
reckon  I'll  work  the  sleep  out  of  'em  for  the  next  gi Deration  I 
Git  up,  before  I  put  a  spur  into  your  musquito  ribs,  you  little 
conceit  of  an  argyment,  and  stop  your  singing  for  ever  and  the 
third  day  a'ter." 
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Poor  Henry  felt  greatlj  like  bidding  the  roffian  defiance; 
but  that  grare  eomMeDor,  Prudence,  just  then  interposed,  and 
fanght  him  better.  He  was  not  so  sleepy,  indeed,  as  sonr; 
was  weary,  rexed,  impatient,  onhappy,  and  his  ill-hnmor  was 
threatening  to  impair  his  security.  Bnt  the  saying  policy 
came  in  season.  He  got  np  qnietly,  took  his  seat  upon  the 
bench,  received  the  book  from  the  hands  of  its  owner,  who, 
qnietly  stretched  himself  ont  upon  the  straw,  and  prepared  to 
listen. 

By  this  time,  Henry  discovered  that  Andrews  was  very  drank* 
and  conld  scarcely  appreciate  a  sentence ;  bnt  he  commenced 
reading,  and  continued  to  read  alond  for  awhile,  though  not 
without  frequent  querulous  and  very  stupid  interruptions  from 
his  maudlin  hearer.  But  the  boy  read  on  patiently,  satisfied* 
in  some  degree,  to  read  for  himselfl  The  charming  fiction  of 
Bunyan  was  gradually  appealing  to  the  imagination  of  the  boy, 
winning  its  way  to  his  heart,  and  engaging  all  his  sympathies 
in  behalf  of  poor  Pilgrim.  At  length,  all  show  of  attention,  on 
the' part  of  Dick  of  Tophet  relaxed — his  head  finally  settled 
down  upon  the  straw,  and  Henry  Travis  was  only  apprized  of  his 
utter  insensibility,  by  a  loud  snore,  which  would  have  done  honor 
to  the  nostrils  of  a  buffalo,  from  those  of  the  auditor.  The  boy 
only  gave  him  a  look  of  loathing  and  disgust,  and  resumed  his 
reading ;  though  now  not  aloud.  He  was  engaged  in  a  portion 
of  the  nan-ative  where  it  was  most  dramatic  and  most  exciting ; 
and,  in  his  progress,  he  almost  forgot  that  his  custodian  lay  at 
his  feet. 

Suddenly,  the  boy  closed  the  book,  and  looked  about  him. 
The  stillness  of  everything  around  had  startled  him  into  a 
sudden  consciousness,  and  was  suggestive  of  a  new  thought  to 
his  mind.  Why  should  he  not  fly? — possess  himself  of  the 
key,  which  he  knew  to  be  in  the  pocket  of  the  sleeping  man 
pnd  take  advantage  of  his  obliviousness  to  escape  ? 

No  sooner  did  he  think  thus,  than  he  prepared  to  act  upo» 
tho  suggestion.  He  stooped  cautiously  beside  the  sleeper,  audi 
felt  in  one  of  his  pockets,  but  brought  up  nothing  bnt  a  piece 
of  tobacco,  a  handful  of  bullets  in  a  leather  bag,  and  a  plough- 
line.  The  other  pocket  contained  the  key,  and  Dick  lay  upon 
tluit  side.     The  boy  fdt  cautiously  all  around  him,  bnt  tho 
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pocket  was  completely  covered  by  the  huge  carcass  of  the 
sleeper.  To  turn  him  over  was  scarcely  possible,  unless  at  the 
peril  of  awakening  him ;  but,  just  then,  Ilenrj  discovered  the 
buck-handled  hilt  of  a  couteau  de  chasse  protruding  from  the 
bosom  of  the  sleeper. 

Here  was  the  key  to  the  key !  Here  was  emancipation  from 
his  bonds — escape — flight — the  rescue  of  his  father,  and  ven- 
geance upon  the  head  of  their  petty  tyrant!  The  thonght 
swept  through  the  brain  of  the  boy  with  lightning  rapidity. 
His  eyes  gleamed ;  his  whole  frame  trembled  with  the  eager 
inspiration.  He  clutched  the  weapon,  and  drew  it  from  the 
bosom  of  the  sleeper,  Jeaving  the  leathern  sheath  still  in  the 
folds  of  his  garments.  He  was  now  armed,  and  a  single  blow 
would  suffice,  struck  manfblly,  and  in  the  right  place ! 

And  the  heart  of  the  boy  was  strong  within  him.  We  have 
seen  that  he  does  not  shrink  from  strife — does  not  tremble  at 
the  sight  of  blood — has  no  fear  of  death,  when  his  passions  are 
excited  for  victory !  And  there  is  his  enemy,  the  brutal  enemy 
who  has  not  spared  his  blows,  has  threatened  him  with  stripes, 
starves  him,  and  keeps  him  from  liberty !  He  has  but  to  slay 
him,  possess  himself  of  the  key,  and  fly  !  All  is  very  still  around 
bim ;  and  the  wretch  beneath  his  arm  has  no  claim  for  mercy 
upon  him.    What  need  for  scruple  ? 

Such  were  the  obvious  suggestions.  But  they  were  not 
enough,  though  all  true — not  enough  to  satisfy  the  more  exact- 
ing requisitions  of  that  young  humanity  which  the  world's  strife 
may  havo  irritated,  but  not  yet  rendered  callous.  The  struggle 
between  his  sense  of  provocation,  the  objects  he  had  to  gain  by 
the  act,  and  his  nicer  sensibilities,  was  a  painful  and  protracted 
one.  But  the  nobler  nature  triumphed.  Henry  Travis  could 
not  strike  the  defenceless  man,  though  his  enemy — could  not 
stab  the  sleeping  man,  however  a  monster  ! 

He  drew  back  from  the  ruffian — averted  bis  eyes,  lest  the 
temptation  should  be  too  strong  for  him ;  and,  resolutely  seating 
himself,  as  to  a  task,  he  took  up  old  Bunjan,  and  resumed  his 
reading.  But,  ever  and  anon,  he  felt  how  wearisome  now  were 
its  pages ;  the  fiery,  passionate  thoughts  still  recurring  to  him 
with  their  suggestions  of  escape,  and  the  excitement  in  liis  mind 
being  infinitely  superior,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood. 
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to  any  of  the  wild  moral  conflicts,  as  they  occurred  to  ihe  prog- 
ress of  Poor  Pilgrim.  But  Henry  persevered  in  his  determina- 
tion to  do  no  murder,  for  such  he  persuaded  himself  would  be 
the  stabbing  of  the  sleeping  and  defenceless  man.  He  buckled 
to  old  Bunyau  bravely ;  and,  at  length,  following  the  allegory, 
he  contrived  to  subdue  his  own  bosom  to  a  partial  calm,  after 
the  warm  conflict  with  his  goading  passions,  through  which  he 
had  gone.  It  was  a  real  and  great  triumph  for  the  boy,  that 
he  had  forborne  so  well ;  for  he  had  already  enjoyed  that  first 
taste  of  blood  and  strife  which  is  so  apt  to  impair  for  ever  the 
mild  virtues  of  that  sweet  milk  of  humanity  which  suffers  no 
infusion  of  the  bitter  waters  of  evil  without  instantly  undergoing 
taint  and  corruption. 

And  the  boy  read  on  for  several  hours.  His  torches  for  light 
were  abundant,  and  he  kept  them  alive  by  fresh  brands  when- 
ever they  grew  dim.  He  no  longer  felt  the  need  of  sleep.  He 
had  slept  till  midnight,  when  be  had  been  roused  by  his  vbiter ; 
and  the  disturbance  which  the  visit  and  the  subsequent  event 
had  excited  in  his  mind  drove  sleep  effectually  from  his  eyes. 
Meanwhile,  Bunyan  was  gradually  making  him  forgetful  of  Dick 
of  Tophet,  and  an  occasional  snore  only  reminded  him  of  the 
presence  of  that  personage.  On  such  occasions,  Henry  would 
involuntarily  grasp  the  hunting-knife  of  the  ruffian  which  he  still 
held,  with  the  book,  in  a  fast  clutch ;  and,  contenting  himself 
with  a  single  glance  at  the  desperado,  would  resume  his  reading. 

At  length,  the  sleeper  awakened— uneasily,  and  with  a  long 
growl — a  sort  of  mixed  groan  and  cry — which  drew  upon  him 
the  sharp  eye  of  the  captive. 

The  ruffian  was  awake,  and  somewhat  sobered. 

'*  Well,"  said  he,  as  if  he  had  been  listening  all  the  while» 
"  that's  very  good  sort  of  I'aming,  and  full  of  sarcumventions,  I 
kin  see ;  but  they  won't  do  for  war-time  in  this  country.  None 
of  them  fellows  knows  how  to  fight  sinsibly.  They  kin  do  it, 
up  and  down,  mighty  well,  but  they  don't  know  nothing  of 
scouting.  Why,  Bafe  Brunson,  our  Trailer,  could  run  a  ring 
through  the  nose  of  any  of  'em,  and  muzzle  'em  up,  so  that  they 
could  never  show  their  teeth  at  all,  'cepting  to  grin.  They 
couldn't  bite !  They  couldn't  even  bark,  I  reckon,  ef  he  had 
"nee  snaked  about  'em  for  a  night" 
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For  a  moment,  Heniy  was  silent.  Then  he  rose,  and  laid  hi 
book  down  on  tlio  bench,  and  displayed  the  couteau  ^  ch<u  e  i 
the  eyes  of  the  savage. 

**  Do  you  see  that  ]"  asked  the  boy. 

«  How !     Yes,  I  see !     It's  a  knife— it's  my  knife !" 

And  this  was  said  witli  a  sort  of  howl,  as,  searching  his  owl 
bosom,  he  drew  forth  the  scabbard,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the 
blade  was  wanting. 

"  Take  it,"  said  the  boy,  throwing  it  to  his  feet  "  Take  it ! 
I  had  yon  at  my  mercy  !  You  slept !  It  needed  but  one  blow 
to  make  you  sleep  the  sleep  of  death  !  With  that  one  blow,  I 
could  have  obtained  my  freedom  —  perhaps  my  father's;  and  I 
had  no  reason  to  spare  you !  I  stood  over  you,  prepared  to 
strike.  But  I  could  not !  You  were  sleeping ;  you  could  make 
no  defence !  It  would  have  been  murder !  I  spared  you.  Take 
your  knife,  and  leave  me.  Do  not  tempt  me  so  again  ;  I  couldn't 
stand  it  a  second  time !" 

The  ruffian  regarded  the  youthful  speaker  with  something 
like  consternation  in  his  countenance.  He  stooped  slowly,  and 
repossessed  himself  of  the  knife.  Then,  after  another  moment's 
pause,  he  exclaimed  : — 

"Gimini!  and  you  hed  me  sure — bed  me  dead,  I  may  say, 
thar ;  and  you  lied  the  knife ;  and  'twas  jest  only  a  single  stick  ! 
And  you  didn't  do  it !  you  didn't  do  it ! — The  more  fool  you !" 

**  Perhaps  so !  But  that  remains  to  be  seen.  It  seemed  as 
if  a  voice  within  said  to  me,  *Do  not  strike  the  sleeping  man — 
that  would  be  base.'  And  then  another  voice  said  without,  in 
my  ears :  '  Do  not  slay  him  yet.  I  have  uses  for  him.  Ht 
must  throw  off  his  hundle  first !    He  is  a  great  sinner !' " 

"  Eh  ?  what !     You  heard  that  /" 

"  Yes !  in  my  very  ears  ^  heard  it !" 

"  It's  a  most  etamal  t»  .th !  It's  a  most  monstratious  bundh' 
on  my  back,  and  thar'p  .0  throwing  it  off.  It  sticks  like  pitch  and 
fire.  It's  no  use  —  n^  use!  And  so,  boy,  you  hed  me  at  yoni 
iiiarcy,  and  didn't  stick  when  you  hed  the  knife  and  the  ehaince  ? 
More  fool  you !  more  fool  you !  Ho  !  ho !  ho !  The  devil  always 
helptt  his  own.  Why,  boy,  'twas  hU  voice  that  made  that  whis- 
pering in  your  ears,  jest  to,  save  me,  when  I  couldn't  save  my- 
self!    'Twiis  him  that  told  you  true :  he  hed  more  uses  for  mc 
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•— couldu't  do  without  me,  in  fact !  'Twan't  no  angel  that  w}iis 
pored  that !  £f  it  had  a-heen,  he'd  ha'  said :  '  Stick  quick, 
stick  deep,  and  never  be  done  sticking,  tell  the  breath  stops — 
tell  the  life's  clean  gone  out  of  him!'  Ho!  ho!  ho! — to 
think,  now,  that  yon  could  ha'  been  so  easy  tricked  by  the  ola 
'un!' 

''  I  am  not  sorry  that  it  is  so.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have 
your  blood  upon  my  hands,  though  you  have  been  so  bad  an 
enemy  of  mine  and  my  father." 

"  Don't  you  talk  of  your  father,  now,  and  all  wiU  be  right 
and  sinsible.  Look  at  this  bloody  hole  that  he  worked  in  my 
ear  with  his  bullet ;  and  the  wound  is  green  yit !  Does  you 
think  I'm  guine  to  forgive  him  for  that  1" 

"  That  was  in  fair  %ht.    You  attacked  him' first" 

"Well,  so  'twas ;  and  I  reckon  it's  the  conditions  of  the  war. 
And  so  you — you  little  hop-o'-my-thumb — you  hed  me  at  your 
marcy!  And  your  heart  growed  tender.  'Twas  the  book- 
I'aming,  boy,  that  made  you  so  soft-hearted.  'Twas  that  same 
book  that  whispered  to  you,  and  made  yon  stop  when  yon  was 
about  to  stick !  Give  me  the  book.  I  never  thought  book  of 
Gus  Avinger  would  ever  ha'  saved  my  life.  Well,  you  see,  'tis  a 
good  book,  boy ;  but,  look  you,  as  I'm  apt  to  take  a  leetle  too 
much  rum  over  night,  and  you  mayn't  always  be  hearing  to  a 
sinsible  whisper  f^om  the  old  'un,  we  won't  hev  any  more  read- 
ings a'ter  book-l'arning." 

"But  you'll  leave  me  the  book? — I  want  to  finish  it." 

"  No !  no !  'twas  a  gift,  you  see,  of  that  old  woman  ;  and  she 
had  no  reason  for  loving  me,  I  tell  you; — rether,  she  had  the 
most  reason,  and  good  occasion,  for  hating  me  above  all  the 
bad  men  in  this  big  world ;  yit  it's  her  giving  that's  saved  my 
life.  She's  gin  it  to  me  with  a  blessing  upon  it,  and  I'll  carry 
It  close  in  my  buzzom,  'longside  o'  my  knife.  It'll  keep  off  a 
bullet  maybe,  ef  it  does  no  better." 

As  he  was  about  to  go  Henry  suddenly  cried  out  to  him  : — 

**  Oh,  do  not  ill-treat  my  father !" 

"Well,  why  don't  you  ax  for  yourself?  You  won't,  eh? 
Vou're  one  of  them  proud  harrystocrats  a'ter  all.  WeH,  I'll 
considerate  you.  I  owes  you  a  debt,  I  ecknowledges ;  but  you 
was  bloody  foolish,  when  you  hed  tlie  chaince,  and  the  knife. 
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tliat  you  didn't  stick — stick  deep,  and  sure,  tell  there  was  no 
kickin'  left  in  the  carkiss." 

And  with  these  words,  though  graver  thoughts  were  behind 
them,  Dick  of  Tophet  emerged  abruptly  from  the  den,  safely 
locking  the  door  after  him ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  was  heard 
leaving  the  house.  A  momentary  feeling  of  self-reproach,  as 
he  heard  the  receding  footsteps,  troubled  the  heart  of  the  boy : — 

**  I  have  let  my  chance  escape  for  ever !"  and  he  looked  round 
the  dismal  chamber  with  a  sigh.  Then  he  sank  upon  his  knees, 
and,  with  a  better  and  more  strengthening  feeling,  he  returned 
thanks  to  Qod  for  keeping  his  hands  clean  from  unnecessary 
bloodshed. 

Meanwhile,  Dick  of  Tophet  had  an  encounter,  as  he  turned 
round  the  cabin  of  Blodgit,  to  go  to  his  own ;  he  saw  a  figure, 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  woman,  flitting  into  the  thicket  just 
before  him. 

"  Ha !  who's  that  ?"  he  cried  out ;  and,  as  there  was  no  an* 
Bwer,  he  pursued.  One  more  glimpse  of  the  receding  object, 
was  all  that  he  caught,  ere  it  disappeared  entirely  from  sight 

*'Jt'8  mighty  strange,"  quoth  he,  as  he  stopped  and  won- 
dered. "'Twas  here,  jest  a  minute  ago,  and  now  it's  gone; 
jest  as  ef  'twas  the  very  air  itself.  But  I  do  believe  it's  the 
rum  that*s  a-working  yit  to  my  deception.  It's  hard  to  give  up 
Jimmaker — mighty  hard ;  it's  a'most  my  only  comfort  in  these 
wars  and  skrimmages.  But,  when  it  upsets  a  man,  jest  as  ef 
he  was  a  baby,  and  puts  him  at  the  marcy  of  a  hop-o'-my- 
thumb,  that  ain't  yit  come  to  a  beard;  and  makes  him  see 
sSrange  sights  of  women  in  the  air,  and  in  the  woods,  I  reckon, 
the  sooner  I  break  the  bottle,  and  let  out  the  liquor,  the  better 
for  my  etamal  salvation  hyar  on  airth  i" 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

INULEHARDT    DISCOVERS    THE    EVIL    COiXSEarENCES    <iW   RKXi* 
ING   ''PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS"   AMONG   THE  SATANICS. 

The  next  day,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  Captain  loglehardl 
arrived  with  his  troop  at  the  place  of  encampment,  and  found 
Dick  of  Tophet  honestly  busied  in  the  task  of  drilling  his  raw 
recruits  into  some  knowledge  of  their  new  duties.  These,  at 
present,  involved  lio  mystery  more  profound  than  that  of  obedi- 
ence  to  discipline — the  word  of  a  master — the  docility  of  the 
man-machine.  The  recruits  were  all,  in  some  degree,  accus- 
tomed to  arms,  to  rough  services,  and  were  all  good  horsemen. 
To  bring  them  into  the  regular  harness  was  the  one  great 
essential,  and  Dick  of  Tophet,  however  deficient  in  other  vir- 
tues, was  a  good  drill-sergeant— something,  indeed,  of  a  mar- 
tinet when  on  duty.  He  was  minutely  exacting,  no  matter 
how  small  the  concern,  when  his  men  were  on  parade,  in  the 
case  of  the  very  individuals  with  whom  he  got  drunk  the  night 
before. 

tnglehardt  approved  of  the  recruits,  seven  or  eight  in  num- 
ber. His  corps  was  reduced,  and  greatly  needed  even  this 
small  increase.  It  brought  his  force  up  to  forty-four  men.  He 
ordered  his  commissariat  to  clothe  them,  as  nearly  in  uniform 
as  possible ;  and  this  worthy,  who  rode  with  a  great  pack  be- 
hind his  saddle — one  almost  as  large  as  that  which  Poor  Pil- 
grim was  compelled  to  carry  on  his  own  shoulders,  proce^ed 
at  once  to  rig  out  his  new  customers.  Coats  and  breeches  were 
ready  made  in  his  pack ;  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  they  had 
been  made  *o  do  service  in  the  professional  use  of  other  wearers. 
They  had  survived  their  wearers ;  and,  as  the  recruits  tried  on 
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this  or  that  garment,  they  occasionally  happened  upon  a  hole 
in  the  hreast  or  body,  somewhere,  that  seemed  very  mnch  like 
that  which  a  musket-bullet  might  work,  under  the  moderate  m 
pulsion  of  two  drachms  of  gunpowder.  Here  and  there,  too, 
the  sleeve  of  a  coat,  or  the  back,  exhibited  a  long  slit,  which  it 
was  no  strained  supposition  to  conjecture  might  have  been  the 
work  of  a  hasty  broadsword,  unnecessarily  sharpened  for  the 
mutilation  of  good  worsted.  And,  not  unfrequently,  dark  omi- 
nous stains,  disfigured  the  bright  green  of  the  material,  showing 
the  passage  of  a  thick  fluid,  which  the  most  simple  understand- 
ing readUy  conceived  to  have  flowed  once  through  the  veins  of 
a  living  man. 

Our  raw  recruits  did  not  8u£Fer  these  signs  to  escape  them ; 
but,  after  the  first  glance,  they  did  not  find  them  any  sufficient 
cause  of  objection  to  the  garment,  so  that  it  fitted  snugly.  They 
were  soon  equipped;  and  a  few  suits  were  left  with  the  com- 
missariat, for  the  conversion  of  other  recruits  into  goodly 
mounted  men. 

Our  captain  and  his  worthy  sergeant — this  duty  done,  and 
tlie  corps  properly  transferred  to  the  lieutenant — retired  from 
the  observation  of  the  rest,  and  made  theur  way  curcuitously  to 
the  dusky  recesses  of  Muddicoat  Castle.  They  had  many  sub- 
jects to  discourse  about  by  the  way ;  and  each  unfolding  his 
discoveries,  to  the  degree  in  which  he  was  prepared  to  submit 
them  to  the  other,  a  great  deal  of  small  intelligence  was  pro- 
cured by  both,  which  it  was  important  that  both  should  know, 
in  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  war.  But  both  of  them  had 
reason  to  observe  the  caution  urged  by  the  canny  Scot,  and 

each 

"  Kept  somethiog  to  himself, 
He  never  told  to  ony." 

But  of  the  details  given  on  both  hands,  we  need  report  nothing. 
Some  of  them  we  already  know ;  others  may  perchance  reach 
ns  from  purer  sources  of  intelligence.  We  shall  report  only 
those  portions  of  the  dialogue  which  more  immediately  affect 
the  parties  to  our  little  drama. 

**Wcll,  Andrews,  what  says  Captain  Travis  now?  Have 
you  been  with  him  V 

**  Yes,  cappiu  :  but  he's  tough.*' 
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".What!  stubborn  as  ever?" 

"  As  a  lightwood  knot.'* 

"Have  you  taken  pains  to  show  him  his  danger  1" 

"  I  teird  him  jest  what  you  said.** 

"But  not  that  /said  it?" 

"  Oh,  no !  jest  as  ef  I  said  it  myself/' 

"  Ton  let  him  understand  that  the  boy's  life  would  pay  fbr 
his  stubbornness  t" 

"  Says  I,  *  Gappin,  don't  you  see  we  has  to  make  you  come 
to  it  1'  And  says  I,  <  Gappin,  we  knows  you're  tough,  and  kin 
stand  a  great  deal  yourself;  but  the  boy  kaint  stand  it ;  and 
don't  you  see,  cappin,'  says  I,  *  that  he's  a-gitting  thinner  and 
weaker  every  day  t* " 

"  And  you  let  him  see  the  boy  t" 

"  No ;  I  rether  reckon  he'd  seen  enough  before,  and  know'd 
well  what  to  look  for ;  and  he  know'd  us,  you  see ;  and  I  reck- 
on'd  his  fears  would  make  it  out  a  great  deal  worse  from  not 
seeing." 

"  Did  he  ask  to  see  him  1" 

"  Oh,  yes !  but  I  tell'd  him,  *  The  boy's  too  weak  to  be  drag- 
^ng  about  from  place  to  place.'  " 

"And  what  did  he  say  to  that!" 

"  He  fairly  howl'd  agin,  and  said,  *  You're  a-murdering  the 
diild!'" 

"Ah!  weU?" 

"  Then  says  I,  *  Gappin,  don't  you  see  how  you*re  to  save 
him?'" 

"WeUt" 

"  Then  says  he, '  Better  that  the  boy  should  perish,  than  that 
the  gal  should  be  a  sacrifice.  She,  at  least,  is  safe  1'  Then  he 
swore,  down  upon  his  knees,  never  to  give  in-— never  to  consent 
to  let  his  da'ter  be  your  wife." 

'•  We  must  make  him  unswear  it,  Andrews." 

"  Ah,  I  don't  quite  see  how  you're  to  do  that,  cappin.  He's 
tough  as  the  lightwood,  I  tell  you ;  and  I'm  a-thinking  it's  only 
right  and  sensible  to  try  some  other  path  through  the  woods — 
try  some  bettor  sarcumventions." 

"Wliat  other  1" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  quite  see  myself.    That's  for  you  to  consider.^ 
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**  I  see  no  other  way.  We  mnst  take  the  toughness  oat  of 
him.  We  most  be  more  and  more  tongh  oorselves,  The  wood 
b  tongh,  but  the  axe  tougher.  He  hardens  himself  against  us ; 
we  must  make  ourselves  harder  upon  him." 

"  WeU,  jest  as  you  say ;  and  ef  you  kin  show's  how  to  work 
into  his  tender  feelin's,  I'm  the  man  to  work.  I  owes  him  no 
fkyor.  Bat  I  reckon  we've  done  jest  as  much  as  we  kin  do,  to 
the  young  chap.  He  kaint  stand  much  more  of  the  hardship, 
and  the  poor  little  fellow  looks  so  bad  it  a-most  makes  me  sorry 
for  him." 

*•  You  sorry !" 

'*  Well,  yes,  cappin ;  for  you  see  he's  a  mere  brat  of  an  infant 
sarcnmstance,  not  hardly  worth  while  for  a  grown  man  to  han- 
dle. I'd  rether  a  thousand  times  scorch  the  daddy  to  his  very 
iiitrails,  than  jest  give  the  suckling  a  scald." 

"  Jt^h !  this  is  a  new  humor,  most  tender-hearted  of  all  the 
Satanics!"  s'*id  Inglehardt,  eying  the  ruffian  with  a  sudden 
sharpness  of  glance.  "  How  long,  pray,  Joel  Andrews,  since 
yon  began  to  recover  the  taste  of  your  mother's  milk  ?" 

"Well!"  laughed  the  ruffian  hoarsely — "it's  precious  litUe 
milk  of  any  sort  I  cares  about  onless  it's  the  milk  of  Jimmaker ; 
but  I'm  a-thinking,  cappin,  that  it's  quite  a  pitiful  business  for 
strong  grown  men  like  we,  to  be  harnessing  down  a  leetle  brat 
of  an  infant  cub,  that  ain't  altogether  loosened  yit  from  his 
mother's  apun  strings.  Now,  I'm  willing  to  give  it  like  blazes 
to  the  old  rascal,  his  daddy — but — " 

'*  You're  not  so  willing  to  give  it  to  the  boy,  eh  1" 

"N-o — not  so  edzackly,  captain — for  you  see — " 

"  Yes»  yes,  I^  see !  You  are  getting  tender-hearted  in  your 
old  flge,  Andrews— meek  and  Ghristianlike." 

"  No,  not  Ghristianlike  edzackly." 

"  Oh !  yes,  Joel,  though  you  may  not  know  it  yourself.  You 
are  growing  saintly.  I  see  it  in  your  eyes.  They  wear  a  most 
benign  and  Ohristian  expression  of  benevolence." 

"  Now,  cappin,  you're  a  poking  ftin  at  me." 

"  Poking  fan !  God  forbid  that  I  should  deal  so  irreverently 
with  one  who  is  getting  grace  so  rapidly.  No !  what  you  say 
impresses  me.  It  offers  some  new  views  of  the  subject.  It  is 
c\mr  that,  when  y<m  urge  considerations  of  humanity,  the  policy 
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of  our  practice  is  questionable.  Still,  it  may  be  tbat  this  sort 
of  life  is  not  consistent  with  your  genius,  and  that  your  mind 
lias  grown  a  little  blunt  and  dull,  from  the  want  of  proper  asso* 
dation  with  the  camp.  I  fancy,  Joel,  you  must  have  renounced 
Jamaica  altogether." 

"  I  see  you're  poking  fun  at  me,  cappin.  But  you're  mis* 
taken  ef  you  thinks  I  ain't  fit  for  the  old  business.  Only  I'm 
a  thinking,  you  ain't  in  the  right  way  for  bringing  old  Travis 
to  a  settlement" 

"  Can  you  teach  a  better  ?" 

"  Well,  I'd  sooner  you'd  try  a  haul  upon  his  own  neck  with 
a  tight  rope,  a  few  times  up  to  a  swinging  limb,  rather  than 
harness  the  boy  any  more  tightly." 

*'  The  cub  seems  to  have  found  favor  in  your  eyes.'* 

"Oh!  no— only— " 

"  Only,  you're  getting  pious,  JoeL  In  a  litt^'*  vaile,  I  app«*e* 
liend,  yon  will  grow  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  title  of  *  Hell- 
fire  Dick.'  Nay,  you'll  be  getting  angry  w*th  any  one  who 
should  call  you  by  that  epithet.  You  will  prefer  to  be  called 
'  A  Brand-from-the-buming  Joel !' '' 

••  I  don't  think.    Es  for  the  burning,  cappin—** 

"  Have  you  seen  the  bo^  lately  1" 

"Oh!  yes." 

"  Ah  !     Have  you  talked  with  him  t" 

"  A  leetle !     We've  had  a  consultation." 

"  Ah  !  a  conyultation  !  a  good  word.     Well !" 

"  Well,  cappin,  ho*s  a  poor  boy,  very  quite  down- hearted  and 
sort  o'  sickish." 

"  We  shall  have  lo  physic  him.  We  do  not  want  him  to  die 
— not  just  yet.  Though  sach  cubs,  if  let  alone,  are  apt  to  grow 
into  very  fierce,  strong  wolves,  wild  and  savage,  and  sometimes 
too  strong  fo.  their  keepers.  Now,  had  the  '  harnessing'  been 
a  little  tighter  and  heavier,  and  had  some  signs  of  it  been  shown 
to  the  father,  as  I  ordered,  I  fancy  we  should  have  seen  the 
fruits  of  it  before  this.     Why  was  not  this  done  t" 

"  He  couldn't  stand  it.  cappin." 

*  Pshaw,  an  occasional  scoring  of  hickories  on  his  bare  shoul* 
aers,  wx>uld  only  have  roused  the  urchin,  and  such  a  sight,  to 
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tlie  fatbcr,  would  have  taken  the  toughness  out  of  him.  I  bade 
yon  try  the  experiment" 

"  It  went  agin  me,  cappin.     I  couldn't  do  it." 

"I'm  sorry,  Andrews,  that  your  taste  for  asses'  milk,  haa 
somewhat  lessened  the  value  of  your  services  in  affairs  of 
men." 

"  Ef  it's  a  fight,  cappin,  and  with  grown  men,  I'm  as  good  a 
man  as  ever." 

"  Well,  we  must  exercise  you  in  that  field,  since  the  other 
seems  only  calculated  to  develop  the  Christian  virtues,  which 
are  just  now  absolutely  useless.  You  can  go  back  to  the  camp, 
good  Joel,  and  betake  yourself  to  the  more  genial  employments 
of  the  drill.  I  will  see  the  boy  myself.  I  must  tiy  and  find 
out  some  less  saintly  operator  on  the  fears  of  the  father." 

And  thus  they  separated,  Inglehardt  pressing  on  to  Muddi- 
coat  Castle,  and  Dick  of  Tophet  worming  his  way  through  the 
thickets  to  the  camp  which  they  had  left.  He  had  lost  his  cap- 
tain's favor.  He  was  conscious  of  that.  But  Joel  had  a  sort 
of  philosophy  of  his  own. 

"And  who  cares!  He  kaint  do  without  me  in  the  field. 
He's  got  no  man,  I  knows,  to  take  my  place.  Let  him  find 
somebody  to  do  that  hetle  business  for  him ;  I  kaint  and  won't! 
Vxnnot  a  Christian  —  that  I  knows.  I'm  as  bad  a  fellow  as 
most ;  and  worse,  I'm  willing  to  say,  than  most  I  knows  !  But, 
though  my  heart  is  black,  and  bad,  and  bloody  as  hell,  yit,  by 
the  Etarnal,  thar's  some  heart  in  my  body  yit ;  and  that's  what 
you  kaint  say  for  your  own,  Cappin  Inglehardt.  Ef  'tain't 
stone,  then  it's  iron,  or  'taiu't  nothing.  No,  no !  I  wouldn't 
mind  giving  the  father  a  h'ist  to  a  swinging  limb ;  but  I  couldn't 
hurt  a  hair  of  the  boy's  head  now,  for  nothing,  nor  for  anybody. 
Ho  had  me  at  his  niarcy — me  dmnk  —  asleep — and  he  with 
my  own  knife  standing  over  me !  And  he  didn't  stick !  More 
fool  he,  I  says !  For,  I  dcsarvcd  nothing  better.  By  rights, 
he  ought  to  ha'  made  mincemeat  of  me :  but  he  didn't;  and  my 
hand  sha'n't  be  raised  agin  him  —  never  agin!" 

The  idea  that  suggested  itself  to  the  inind  of  Inglehardt,  by 
which  to  account  for  the  sudden  change  in  the  humors  of  the 
ferocious  Dick  of  Tophet,  M'as  that  he  had  been  bribed  in  some 
way — corrupted  by  the  son  or  the  father,  to,  at  least,  a  partial 
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treacliciy.    Ho  gave  him  no  credit  for  any  increaise  of  human 
ity,  and  never  could  have  conceived  the  relation  which  had 
been  established  between  the  parties,  hy  Poor  Pilgrim.     Dick, 
himselfi  had  only  indirectly  indicated  this  plea,  and  had  never 
himself  dreamed  of  any  right  that  he  had  to  make  it. 

The  inspection  of  Henry  Travis  was  calculated  to  confirm 
this  impression  of  Inglehardt.  The  boy,  though  still  pale,  and, 
of  course,  unhappy,  was  yet  considerably  improved  in  his  ap- 
pearance. He  had  certainly  lost  no  flesh.  Some  inquiries, 
which  were  then  made,  of  Brunson,  the  Trailer,  and  Pete  Blod- 
git,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  occasional  suppers  of  meat,  which 
Dick  had  provided  for  the  boy ;  and  to  the  more  curious  reve- 
lation still,  of  the  nightly  processes,  by  which,  through  Henry 
and  Poor  Pilgrim,  the  ruffian  was  endeavoring  to  remedy  his 
deficiencies  in  "  book-learning."  The  whole  history  struck  In- 
glehardt as  exhibiting  an  equal  degree  of  stupidity  and  treach- 
ery in  his  agent.  It  was  not  difficult  to  procure  additional  tes- 
timony that,  on  all  of  these  nightly  visits  of  the  jailer,  to  his 
prisoner,  the  former  was  very  decidedly  drunk ;  a  fact  which 
greatly  helped  the  morals  of  the  offender,  in  the  estimation  of 
his  superior ;  for,  if  drunk,  he  could  scarcely  suppose  him  de- 
liberate ;  and,  lacking  in  deliberation,  he  could  hardly  suspect 
him  of  any  treacherous  design;  Of  course,  he  heard  nothing  of 
the  scene,  in  which,  the  boy,  having  the  drunken  man  at  his 
mercy,  spai*ed  his  life ;  a  fact  which  might  better  have  account- 
ei  to  Inglehardt,  for  the  hwnan  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  nature  of  his  emissary. 

The  result  of  his  investigations,  was  to  transfer  the  charge 
of  Henry  Travis  to  Bioinson ;  to  whom  he  gave  such  instruc- 
tions as  were  best  calculated  to  carry  out  his  policy,  by  which 
the  sufiei-ings  of  the  boy  were  to  be  made  to  act  upon  Uie  sym- 
pathies of  the  father ;  so  as  to  produce  the  concessions  which 
were  demanded  of  him,  by  his  captor.  Inglehardt  had  an  inter- 
view with  Travis,  in  which  he  was  at  some  pains  to  let  the  father 
know  that  his  son  was  too  ill  to  be  seen ;  a  communication 
which  filled  the  soul  of  the  old  man  with  fresh  agony,  but  did 
not  move  his  resolution.  Inglehardt  exhibited  great  coolness, 
amounting  to  indifference,  in  regard  to  the  subject ;  his  whole 
deportment  being  that  of  one  assured  of  his  power,  and  of  the 
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iiltinuite  attainments  of  bis  objects.  He  did  not  linger  in  ihv 
interview;  nor  long  in  tbe  recesses  of  Muddicoat.  Having 
arranged  tbe  future  government  of  tbe  precinct  to  bis  own  satis- 
faction, be  rejoined  tbe  camp,  and  now,  taking  Dick  of  Topbet 
along  witb  bim,  as  more  useful  in  tbe  field  tban  in  tbe  camp — 
certainly  more  to  be  trusted  wben  removed  from  tbe  temptation 
to  treacbery,  wbicb  migbt  be  found  at  Muddicoat  Castle,  In- 
glehardt  rode  on  bis  progress — foraying  equally  on  Britisb  and 
Ills  own  account. 

He  bad  not  been  gone  balf  an  bonr  from  tbe  place  wbere  the 
encampment  bad  been  made,  wben  Nelly  Floyd  might  be  seen 
to  emerge  from  the  deep  thickets  in  the  rear,  where  she  had 
found  safe  harborage,  quite  unsuspected,  and  in  a  situation 
where  she  could  see  a  good  deal  that  was  going  on,  and  hear 
perhaps  quite  as  much  that  was  spoken.  She  had  made  some 
discoveries  both  in  camp  and  castle,  and  it  was  wonderful  witb 
what  instinct — if  this  indeed  be  the  proper  word  in  the  case  of 
one  so  curiously  gifted — she  could  find  and  pursue  tbe  clues  to 
the  secrets  of  other  people.  She  had  certainly  found  the  secret 
passage,  over  log,  and  fallen  tree,  and  through  sinuous  path- 
ways of  a  seemingly  interminable  and  impervious  swamp,  which 
conducted  to  the  recesses  of  the  castle.  What  other  discover- 
ies she  had  made  there  must  be  reserved  for  future  study  ^uid 
report.  At  present  she  prepares  to  canter  after  the  troop  of 
Inglohardt,  which,  from  this  moment,  she  is  swoni  to  follow — 
haunting  the  footsteps  of  her  wretched  and  undeserving  brother 
— as  devoutly  as  she  followed  him,  when  he  served  under  the 
guidance^  of  Lem  Watkins,  and  the  outlaw,  Rhodes.  We  shall 
not  accompany  this  par^y,  now,  but,  at  a  future  stage  of  our 
narrative,  will  make  the  necessary  report  of  their  progress. 
Enough,  here,  that  N-ii'v  Floyd  keeps  them  in  sight,  but  with 
wonderful  dextehtv  <>'.  manages  her  own  and  tbe  movements 
of  her  littl*^  poiiv.  Aj^gy,  that  her  following  footsteps  are  never 
once  suspected  L^  any  of  the  troop,  unless,  indeed,  by  her 
brother ;  who,  u  i  ■»  ic  ?c  suspect  has  at  least  sufficient  prudence 
to  keep  his  suspic   ns  secret. 

She  disaj  pe^rs  horn  the  scene ;  and,  that  very  afternoon,  we 
find  Jim  3a!lo'i  prowling  about  the  encampment  which  Ingle- 
bar  a.  h»8   '*ii?6*'=»>      -^.c^inting  and  inspecting  horse-tmckp— - 
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turning  from  one  clue  to  another,  and  finding  himself,  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  in  as  great  a  state  of  bewilderment  as  ever. 

*  Here's  the  pony  track,"  quoth  Ballon.  "  Here,  and  here, 
and  here;  but  here  it  stops.  Here's  the  troop,  every  horse 
counted— where  they  were  hitched,  and  where  they  stamped 
through  a  three  hours'  feed  or  more.  It's  clear  this  is  not  the 
first,  nor  the  second  time  either,  that  the  same  party's  camped 
in  this  very  place.  They've  been  here,  now,  more  than  three 
times,  this  very  body.  Here's  tlio  track  of  Inglehardt,  and  this 
is  Devil  Dick.  I  can't  find  the  Trailer's.  I  reckon  he's  on  a 
tramp.  But  where,  and  what  ailer  ?  Now  what  should  make 
the  troop  camp  here,  three  several  times  at  least ;  camp  he$t 
for  a  matter  of  three  hours  for  a  time,  that's  the  question.  Here 
the  tracks  lead  directly  on ;  no  turning  one  side  or  the  other. 
Of  course  I  know  there's  a  secret — and  it's  there — there,  and 
nowhere  else  but  there — the  secret's  there,  nowhere  else  but 
there— there!" 

And  the  scout's  eyoA  ranged  over,  while  his  arm  was  extended 
toward,  the  vast,  yet  utterly  blank  and  silent  waste  of  dense 
swamp  thicket  which  spread  away  on  all  sides  but  one,  seeming 
everywhere  equally  impenetrable,  and  rendering  the  attempt  to 
enter  it  a  madness,  paiticularly  in  the  dog-days,  unless  one 
could  be  sure  of  a  clue  to  some  already  beaten  pathway. 

*'  If  I  could  take  tlie  wind  of  that  pony  !"  quoth  the  scout, 
*<that  pony — bite's  brought  me  a  step  farther  than  anything 
else.  And  it's  mighty  curious  too.  The  person  that  rides  that 
pony  is  tracking  the  party  just  as  I'm  doing.  He  don't  hitch 
and  halter  with  the  rest ;  always  half  a  mile  ahead  or  behind, 
and  then  in  the  closest  thicket  And  I  catch  tlie  track  when 
they're  a  moving,  always  separate*  and  half  the  time  it's  in  the 
woods,  even  when  there's  a  high  road  to  travel  It's  a  little 
creature  too,  must  be  ridden  by  a  boy,  I  reckon ;  and  it  takes  a 
pretty  long  lope  too,  as  if  'twas  quick  and  didn't  need  the  whip 
and  spur.  Here  it  is  you  see — and  here — and  here.  Now  it 
goes  off  on  one  side  round  tlicm  bushes ;  and  now  it  comes  out  oo 
the  track  of  the  party.  But  it  don't  keep  it  long,  the  same ;  it 
works  cautious,  and  on  the  watch  always.  Well,  it*6  my  eon- 
elusion,  thar'i  a  spy  upon  Iiiglehardt's  heeln,  and  it's  a  boy-spy, 
or  some  mighty  liglit  pct^on.     And  wliat  to  make  of  thn— 
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m/ike  of  tbat !  I'm  bothered  all  to  bits !  It's  a  sbame  to  me 
that  a  brat  of  a  boy-spj  should  be  better  able  to  fasten  upon 
the  heels  of  that  troop  than  an  old  swamp-sncker,  and  wnnA. 
borer  like  myself! 

**  Bnt,  I  must  even  follpw  the  pony  so  long  as  ''.  ."^/Viow.i  ihe 
party.  There's  nothing  better  to  be  done !  Tbcro'o  i  aocroC 
about  here ;  that  I  see ;  but  it's  hunting  for  a  nee  lie  in  a  hay 
stack,  to  poke  into  that  wilderness  of  swamp  thicket  without 
some  little  finger-point  along  the  route.  It's  a  waste  of  time 
and  patience.  No!  The  shortest  way  is  to  take  after  the 
pony.  How  if  the  rider  is  Henry  Travis!  If  he's  got  off 
from  Inglehardt,  and  has  picked  up  some  marsh  tackey,  and  is 
close  following  after  his  father?  By  Jupiter,  that's  a  sensible 
notion.  And  yet,  if  it's  him,  he's  moro  cf  a  bor.<  scuut  than  <. 
ever  reckoned  him  to  be.  He's  got  a  genius  ror  it,  if  it's  hm  . 
A  genius  for  it — a  genius!  He  beats  me.  I  ain't  altogether 
what  I  was.  I'm  a  doing  nothing — nothing.  I'm  just  as 
stupid  as  a  fat  turkey.  If  I  only  had  a  mouthful  of  Jamaica 
now — but  one  mouthful — mouthful — I  reckon  my  sense  would 
come  back  to  me.  I  hain't  had  my  right  senses  ever  since  I 
gave  up  Jamaica,  I  hain't !  Tet  I've  sworn  a  monstratious  oath 
agin  the  creature — the  Lord  lorgive  me — and  keep  me  from 
temptation !" 

Ballon  was  jaded,  and  not  ^  little  mortified.  The  reader 
understands,  we  trust,  the  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
his  further  discoveries  at  the  preso.it  moment.  He  has  ^a* 
none  but  cold  tracks  of  Inglehardt  and  his  troopers  to  pursuo 
and  the  trail  has  been  that  of  horsemen;  and  has  been  cut, 
whenever  the  horsemen  have  reached  the  camp,  within  a  mile 
of  the  swamp  fastness.  The  further  connection  between  the 
one  place  and  the  other  has  been  found  only  on  foot,  and  is 
known  to  only  a  few  of  Iiiglehardt's  party.  The  foot  trail  ba? 
eluded  the' search  of  our  scout  for  sufficient  reasons.  It  has 
ceen  so  contrived  that  there  shall  be  no  foo'.  tr'il  The  liby 
nnth  in  which  Travis  and  his  son  were  hidden  away,  have 
never  been  sought  by  any  of  the  parties  on  horseb  xk ;  and  th  > 
route,  penetrating  the  swamp  at  one  point  on.y  in  a  front  of 
several  miles,  has  not  a  single  salient  .eature  by  which  to  arrest 
»hi»  eye.       'o  find  it  requires  a  clue,  which,  as  yet  our  scout  ha 
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entirely  failed  to  gain.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  swamp 
fastness  was  made  hj  Nelly  Floyd's  pony,  which  was  sheltered 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  thicket,  hut  fiilly  a  mile  from  the  spot 
where  the  entrance  was  effected.  Ballon  must  wait  events. 
Bnt  he  resimies  his  journey  with  spirit,  and  if  scout  is  ever  to 
be  successful,  in  finding  sigih  where  sign  is  none,  yon  may  be 
6ure  he  is  the  man  for  it 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   BARON   TAKB8    PLIGHT. 

Mbanwhilb,  the  outer  and  the  greater  world  bas  not  been 
qnietlj  at  rest,  purring  like  a  fat  tabby  at  its  slumber  upon  tbe 
hearth  rug,  while  we  have  been  observing  the  action  in  progress 
among  a  portion  of  our  own  dramatu  persona.  Lord  Bawdon 
has  been  kept  busy  in  his  camp  at  Orangeburg ;  on  the  qui  vive 
lest  Greene  should  be  down  upon  him  without  giving  signals. 
His  situation  is  one  to  embarrass  a  general  exceedingly.  He 
can  not  obtain  information.  Lacking  in  horse,  and  the  few 
troops  of  this  arm  in  his  service,  being  constantly  busy  in  the 
work  of  foraying  for  the  army  — lacking,  also,  as  these  do,  in 
enterprise  and  moral — he  finds  it  impossible  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  the  continentals  are  about.  Their  mounted  men  are  suf- 
ficiently active,  everywhere,  not  only  to  keep  him  from  intelli- 
gence, but  to  keep  him  apprehensive  of  a  movement  on  every 
quarter;  and  all  sorts  of  rumors  reach  him,  and  distress  him» 
touching  the  movements  of  his  enemies.  His  liver  does  not 
improve  under  the  circumstances ;  and  he  is  anxious  to  leave  a 
position  which  is  so  distressingly  full  of  anxieties ;  but  it  is  now 
a  point  of  honor  that  he  should  not  do  so,  so  long  as  there  is  any 
possibflity  of  a  demonstration  being  made  by  Greene. 

But  though  much  worried,  and  something  bewildered  by  his 
circumstances,  Rawdon  is  too  good  a  soldier  to  pule,  and  peak, 
aud  pine,  and  do  nothing.  He  strains  every  nerve,  spares  no 
exertion,  to  put  his  army  on  a  good  footing,  so  that  be  shall  be 
ready  fi>r  attack,  at  any  moment,  and,  if  spared  a  struggle,  for 
which  he  can  only  inadequately  prepare  at  best — then,  that  ho 
shall  be  able  to  leave  the  army  in  good  position  and  condition 
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to  his  successor.  Grimly  he  works,  day  by  day,  in  Orangeourg 
He  is  severe  as  Bbadamanthus,  and,  no  donbt,  tries  to  be  as 
just  as  Minos.  He  has  needed  to  hang  a  few  raw  Irishmen — 
his  own  countrymen — for  a  riot,  that  looked  like  mutiny.  He 
has  driven  all  the  idle  mouths  out  of  the  viUage.  He  has 
bought,  or  seized,  all  the  horses  that  could  be  laid  hands  on ; 
and  his  liver  gets  no  better !  He  must  try  other  specifics ;  but, 
just  now,  he  can  not  try  Charleston.  He  is  fettered  by  duty 
for  the  present,  and  this  bondage  does  not  improve  his  temper. 
His  subordinates  arc  houriy  made  sensible  of  this. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  has  been  required  to 
rejoin  his  regiment,  the  nineteenth,  at  Monck's  Corner.  His 
lordship  found  it  no  longer  pleasant  to  serve  as  aide  to  a  general 
whose  liver  is  so  much  out  of  order  as  Bawdon's;  and,  being 
of  an  enterprising  disposition  besides*  and  hearing  vague  rumors 
of  a  movement  of  Sumter's  below  —  the  movement  on  Murray's 
ferry  had  reached  his  ears — he  signified  his  desire  to  join  his 
regiment,  to  which  fiawdon  readily  listened.  With  a  corps  of 
forty  horse,  badly  mounted,  and  mostly  loyalists,  Fitzgerald 
succeeded  in  getting  to  Monck's  Corner  at  the  lucky  interval, 
when  all  the  American  light  parties,  liaving  struck  down  for  the 
Ashley  river  and  Goose  creek  country,  he  found  the  roads  tol- 
erably clear.  He  took  the  Sinclair  barony  en  route,  and  ten- 
dered his  escort  to  the  colonel  of  that  ilk.  But,  just  then,  our 
loyalist  baron  was  suffering  from  a  severe  grip  of  the  gout, 
which  left  him  inaccessible  to  every  suggestion,  of  whatever 
sort,  and  made  that  of  travel  particularly  personal  and  offensive. 
We  are  afraid  that  his  civility,  if  not  hospitality,  was  something 
faulty  on  this  occasion ;  and,  which  made  the  visit  of  particn- 
larly  ungracious  result,  in  the  eyes  of  Fitzgerald,  Carrie  Sin- 
clair BO  contrived  it  as  not  to  give  our  young  Irish  noble  a 
single  chance  of  a  private  chat  with  her.  Either  she  was 
always  about  her  father,  or  about  the  household  affairs,  or  Lottie 
was  always  with  her. 

I^rd  Edward  cursed  the  Fates  which  required  that  he  should 
set  off  at  dawn  of  day,  without  obtaining  a  single  love-chance. 
He  had  not  sufficiently  overcome  the  preliminary  difficulties,  as 
to  venture  to  summon  the  fortress.  He  reached  Monck's  Cor- 
ner without  interruption,  his  party  being  one  of  those  the  prog- 
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ress  of  which  contributed  to  the  alarm  of  our  friend  l^ram,  now 
serving  as  scont-sergeant  to  the  bewildered  ladies  cf  the  Travis 
bonsohold,  where  they  harbored,  larking,  perdu,  in  that  of  the 
Widow  Avinger. 

Bnt  though,  under  the  griping  pain  of  his  gout,  our  Baron  Sin- 
clair was,  perhaps,  somewhat  cavalier  in  his  treatment  of  Lord 
Edward,  he  yet  greatly  regretted  his  inability  to  avail  himself 
of  the  proffered  escort.  At  the  particular  moment  when  the 
escort  was  tendered  him,  his  case  was  at  the  worst —  he  was 
immovable,  and  the  young  lord  could  not  wait  for  him.  He 
would  sooner  have  submitted  to  a  rapier-thrust,  under  the  fifth 
rib,  than  stirred  a  peg  of  his  own  motion.  Three  days  after,  how- 
ever, the  acuteness  of  his  pains  over,  he  prepared  to  depart.  It 
was  easy  now  to  do  so.  All  his  preparations  had  been  duly  made. 
The  great  family  carnage  was  in  the  courtyard,  four  fine  blacks 
(horses,  not  negroes)  were  harnessed  to  it,  and  old  Sam  was 
mounted  on  the  box.  Behind,  you  see  Little  Peter,  rising  like 
Gog  upon  Magog,  upon  a  monstrous  raw-boned  steed  of  wonder- 
ful dimensions.  The  carriage  was  an  affair  of  state  in  the  old 
families  of  those  days  in  Carolina.  It  was  of  London  manu- 
facture, and  modelled  after  that  of  the  lord-mayor — possibly  of 
Whittington's  time.  Four  horses  were  much  more  necessary  to 
such  a  vehicle,  than  two  would  be  to  the  modem  equipage  of 
the  same  denomination.  Of  course,  our  baron  was  accompanied 
by  his  daughters ;  and  there  was  a  little  negro-girl  whom  they 
stowed  away  in  some  capacious  crevice. 

Our  baron,  bolstered  up  with  blanket  and  military  cloak,' with 
cushions  adjusted  to  his  feet,  was  already  lifted  into  the  vehicle, 
when  he  called  aloud  for  sword  and  pistols.  He  tried  the  latter 
with  the  ramrod,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  charge  was  wor- 
thy of  the  bore  in  each.  He  adjusted  these  conveniently  to  his 
grasp,  in  the  pocket  of  the  coach  beside  him.  His  rapier  hung 
before  him,  just  as  ready  to  the  gripe.  You  will  please  suppose 
that  creature  comforts  were  not  improvidently  forgotten  by  so 
good  a  housekeeper  as  Carrie  Sinclair.  And,  ere  the  vehicle 
was  set  in  motion,  what  a  cohort  of  Ethiopians  gathered  around, 
to  wave  and  shout  the  farewell  to  master  and  mistress.  And 
each  squad  had  its  own  satrap,  prominently  advanced,  cap  in 
hand ;  at  the  head  of  all,  the  redoubUble  Benny  Bowlegs— over- 
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8cer  and  driver — a  sort  of  cross  of  orderly-sergeant  upon  driver. 
Benny  had  sundry  causes  of  dissatisfaction  and  complaint,  which, 
dvfdt  upon  in  previous  conferences,  he  was  fain  to  renew  at  the 
parting  moment. 

'*  I  tell  you,  niaussa,  'tis  a  mos'  foolish  derangement,  dis,  dat 
takes  ole  Sam,  who's  jes'  as  good  as  nobody — and  Leetle  Peter 
who  habs  no  experiences  in  de  worP,  and  leffs  behind  de  berry 
pusson  dat  can  manage  de  trab'ling  operations.  Wha's  de  good 
oh  ole  Sam,  and  Leetle  Peter,  ef  you  gits  into  any  skrimmagtng 

wid  dem  d d  refiygees  ?    Ts  de  properesome  pusson  for  hab 

de  charge  oh  distrab'ling  distractions." 

*'  Oh,  don't  talk  of  troubles,  and  distractions,  and  $krimmage$. 
to  us  now.  Daddy  Ben,  when  we  are  on  the  eve  of  starting !" 
said  Carrie, 

**  I  ain't  put  'em  off,  tell  dis  time,  Miss  Carrie.  I  bin  talk  to 
ole  maussa  'bout  'em  before." 

"  To  be  sure  you  did,  you  troublesome  old  rascal !"  cried  the 
colonel,  with  a  groan,  as  a  twinge  of  his  gouty  timbers  remind- 
ed him  of  his  mortality.  *' To  be  sure  you  did;  and  that  is 
just  sufficient  reason  that  you  shouldn't  bother  me  again  about 
the  matter.  I  tell  you,  old  dog,  that  you  are  quite  too  conceit- 
ed !  Old  Sam  is  as  good  a  driver  as  ever  you  were  in  your  best 
days ;  and  Little  Peter  is  twice  as  strong  as  you  are,  ei  there's 
any  need  of  fighting — do  you  hear  ?" 

"  Tes,  maussa,  Pete  hab  de  strengt',  but  whey  he  git  he  sod- 
ger  edication  ?     Jl'am  wid  youselfin  de  Cherokee  war." 

"  Oh,  d — ^n  the  Cherokee  war  now  I  and  no  more  of  your 
stuff,  Benny.  1  should  take  you  with  me,  and  should  prefer  to 
do  so,  you  old  rascal,  if  I  didn't  want  yon  here  /«- prefer  yon  to 
any  other  outrider,  if  it  will  do  your  conceit  any  good  to  hear 
me  say  it ;  but  we  can't  spare  you  from  the  plantation.  I  need 
you  Aere,  I  say,  to  keep  the  garrison,  and  save  the  proper^,  and 
beat  off  outlaws,  and  run  the  •hands,  if  need  be,  across  the  swamp. 
You  remember  all  my  directions  on  these  subjects  ?  And,  hark 
you,  old  fellow,  have  yon  hidden  away  all  the  indigo  in  the 
swamp  T" 

«*  Ebbiy  bit  De  debble  hese'f  couldn't  fin'  'em,  nor  Debbie- 
Dick  neiiler!" 

"  Well,  I  can't  stop  now  for  flirther  directions.    We  have  no 
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time  to  lose.  I  must  have  jour  wisdom,  and  your  military  edu- 
cation, and  yoar  fidelity  and  courage,  here^  old  fellow !  Tou 
are  captain  of  the  garrison,  do  you  hear  ?  and  that  should  satisfy 
your  monstrous  vanity,  I'm  sure.  It  would,  if  you  were  a  white 
man.  But  a  conceited  negro,  Benny,  has  the  stomach  of  an 
Ofitinch." 

"Mc,  Benny,  conceited,  maussa? — met" 

"  Yes,  as  a  peacock.  But,  give  me  your  hand,  old  fellow. 
There!  see  to  everything.  I  look  to  you  —  to  no  one  else. 
So  be  satisfied.  Ood  bless  you,  Benny !  God  bless  you,  my 
people!  Take  care  of  yourselves;  follow  Benny.  He  will 
take  care  of  you.    Good-by  all !" 

And  the  answer — through  all  the  notes  of  the  gamut «- was 
vociferous  from  a  hundred  mouths. 

"  Gorrah  bross  you,  maussa !  Gorrah  bress  you,  young  misuis ! 
De  Lawd  be  wid  you,  and  hab massy  *pon  you!" — "Good-by, 
Miss  Carrie?"  — "Da!  da,!  Lottie!  Da!  da!  bring  frock  for 
Sissy  Bepp!"—" An'  knife  for  Bike,  please!"— "An'  Leetle 
Lottie,  'membei  de  Jews*  harp  you  bin  promise  for  Jupe!" 
And  there  was  no  end  to  commissions,  farewells,  and  benedic- 
tions, which  followed  the  party  down  the  avenue  long  after  it 
had  got  quite  out  of  hearing. 

Ah,  the  dear  black,  dirty  scamps  of  negroes,  big  and  little,  on 
one  of  the  old  ante-revolutionary  plantations !  They  acknowl- 
edge loving  necessities  as  the  fleas  do ;  are  as  free  in  their  in- 
timacies as  the  frogs  of  Egypt ;  wiil  blacken  the  very  sunshine 
upon  your  walls  with  the  pressure  of  their  affections ;  and  carry 
real,  genuine  hearts,  full  of  sympathy  for  all  the  family,  in  spite 
of  their  rarely- washed  visages — which  revolt,  instinctively,  at 
the  unnatural  application  of  soap  and  water  to  a  skin  that  great- 
ly prefers  friction  with  oil  and  sunshine.     But  we  must  go  on. 

Colonel  Sinclair  was  fortunate  in  his  progress.  He  suffered 
no  interruptions,  and  was  permitted  to  grunt  at  ease,  upon  the 
grips  of  his  gout,  and  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  he 
could  in  the  narrow  province  to  which  his  ample  physique  was 
perforce  contracted.  Tou  will  please  suppose  him»  at  best,  to 
have  got  on  badly.  Still  the  worst  of  his  present  attack  was 
passed,  and  it  was  only  what  the  physicians  facetiously  call  the 
**  tail  of  the  gout"  that  gave  him  any  inconveniences.    His  feel 
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were  Bimply  sore  and  swollen,  and  every  now  and  then  be  suf- 
fered a  twinge  of  toe  or  ankle  such  as  a  loving  blacksmith's  vice 
9ould  effect  upon  a  joint  into  which  the  operator  shoold  thrust 
at  the  same  time  a  tiny  cambric  needle.  The  restraint  was 
something  too  of  an  annoyance,  ridiug  in  a  close  vehicle.  Our 
colonel  was  an  equestrian,  and  never  rode  in  a  carriage  if  he 
could  help  it.  When  able  to  escape  its  use,  he  cui*sed  all  such 
contrivances  of  art.  Now  he  groaned  uneasily  at  a  necessity 
which  he  could  not  escape. 

The  weather,  though  still  hot,  was  not  otherwise  unpleasant 
The  roads  were  good.  The  carriage  was  slow  of  movement, 
but  this  rather  on  account  of  the  invalid  than  because  of  any 
inability  of  the  horses.  As  already  said,  the  moment  was 
favorable  to  a  safe  progress  down  to  Monck's  Corner.  The 
American  parties  were  mostly  below ;  the  British  were  cliiefly 
circumscribed  within  the  bounds  of  the  Orangeburg  and  Charles- 
ton garrisons,  except  the  command  of  Colonel  Coates  at  the 
Monck's  Comer  post,  where  the  Nineteenth  regiment,  with 
some  auziliar  forces  were  stationed.  There  had  been  small 
commands  elsewhere  about,  on  the  route  or  near  it,  but  these 
have  been  electrically  affected  by  the  progress  below  of  the 
American  parties,  and  have  drawn  in  their  antennas.  Still, 
there  were  roving  squads  of  both  parties — unlicensed  foray ers, 
who  might  be  looked  for  at  any  moment,  and  with  whom  no- 
body could  feel  quite  safe,  unless  they  were  able  to  make  fight. 
It  may  have  been  some  of  these  rapscallions  who  dashed  by  the 
carriage,  twice  or  thrice  during  the  progress.  It  was  not  easy 
to  conjecture  who  they  were.  Their  uniforms  were  not  uni- 
form, and  of  nondescript  cut  and  color.  These  all  came  from 
above,  or  turned  in  from  lateral  roads,  and  were  all  spurring 
below.  They  offered  no  offence,  however,  and  no  inquiry  cal- 
culated to  provoke  the  wonder  of  our  travellci'S.  At  each  ap- 
proach of  these  parties  the  veteran  grasped  his  pistols,  and  kept 
them  ready  with  finger  on  trigger.  But  his  va'iancy  remained 
unchallenged.  The  strangers  all  proved  fast  rideis,  scarcely 
giving  more  than  a  look  to  the  party  as  they  drove  below,  like 
so  many  vultures  trooping  to  the  carnage. 

Little  Peter  looked  knowing  as  they  passed  him  by.    He 
Tiight  have  answered  the  colonel's  doubts  had  the  latter  conde- 
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BceDded  to  inquire.  The  parties — Little  Peter  would  have 
sw:m — were  all  Marion's,  '^n  tlieir  way  back  to  the  camp  of 
the  &w9mp-Foz.  Tl  e  large  business  on  hand  below  gave  tliem 
no  time  for  loitering. 

"What  hawks  can  thase  be?''  muttered  the  colonel. 

'*  Civil  ones,  at  least,*'  said  Carrie  Sinclair.  "  I  suspect  them 
to  belong  to  the  liberty  party." 

"Liberty  devils!  Rebels,  Miss  Sinclair!  Heartless,  soul- 
less, insensible,  savage,  ridiculous  rebels !  Liberty  indeed  !  as 
if  liberty  was  designed  for  such  scum  of  the  earth ;  as  if  the 
great  body  of  any  people,  of  any  country,  were  in  any  way 
prepared  for  that  blessing  which  belongs  only  to  the  gods,  or  at 
most  to  the  bes*.  and  wisest  of  the  human  family.  Don't  use 
such  nonsensical  phrases  again,  my  daughter.  You  may  bo 
right  enough  in  your  conjecture  that  they  belong  to  the  rebel 
party :  their  vagabond  looks  and  costume  would  seem  to  say  as 
much.  Such  rapscallions  to  constitute  an  army,  and  to  dream 
of  liberty !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Seally,  the  more  you  see  of  this 
wretched  rebellion,  the  more  absurd  and  monstrous  it  shows 
itself." 

"  Of  the  absurdity  of  it,  my  dear  father,"  answered  Carrie 
demurely,  *•  it  may  be  prudent  to  say  nothing  until  we  see  the 
result  Rebellion  is  said  to  change  its  name  when  it  succeeds. 
Succeps  is  very  apt  to  strip  the  enterprise  of  the  absurdity  which 
attended  its  outset." 

'*But"  —  with  a  sort  of  horror  in  his  countenance — "you 
can  not  fancy  surely  that  there  is  any  prospect  of  success  for 
rapscallions  rebellion  such  as  this  V* 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  Appearances  are  certainly  very  suspi- 
cious at  the  present  juncture.  Why  are  we  runnhig  away  from 
home  ?  Why  is  my  Lord  Rawdon  about  to  run  away  from  Or- 
angeburg 1  Why  have  the  British  generals  run  away  from  all 
their  posts  of  Camden,  Granby,  Ninety-Six,  Fort  Motte,  Au- 
gusta—  everywhere,  except  Orangeburg  and  Charleston  ?  If 
these  signs  have  any  import  whatever,  then  rebellion  is  fast 
losing  its  old  aspects,  whether  of  monstrosity  or  absurdity." 

"  Nonsense !  What  should  a  woman  know  of  such  matters  ? 
These  movements  of  the  British  generals,  which  you  most  ridic- 
ulously style  •  runnings,'  are,  in  other  and  proper  words.  •  strati^ 
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gics.'  They  merely  indicate  a  profouuil  policy:  tlic/  a.e  q> 
signed  to  delude  these  vulgar  a^d  conceited  rebels,  who,  ii  tney 
forget  themselyes,  and  dare  to  occupy  the  places  which  hav3 
been  temporarily  abandoned,  will  becx)ine  the  certain  victimo 
of  that  policy  which  thus  designs  to  snare  t!i3!n  to  their  fhte** 

"  As  we  bait  a  mouse  or  rat  trap,  and  drair  off  t>iat  the  rat  oi 
mouse  may  have  the  liberty  to  cage  himself:  * 

**  Precisely ;  though  your  comparison  is  s-*arcely  sufficiently 
dignified  for  the  subject,  Miss  Sinclair." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  my  dear  father ;  but  I  fancy  that,  if  I 
were  a  warrior,  I  should  be  very  grateful  to  the  enemy  who 
should  build  a  fortress,  and  fill  it  with  cannon,  store  it  with 
guns,  and  powder  and  shot,  and  all  the  munitions  of  war — make 
ready  his  defences,  line  his  walls,  hang  out  his  banners,  show  a 
bravo  front — yet  run  off  and  leave  his  fortress  and  all  his  muni- 
tions the  moment  I  came  against  him." 

"  Hem !  I  tell  you,  Carrie,  the  subject  is  entirely  beyond 
your  comprehension." 

**  Very  likely,  sir.  Your  explanations  certainly  tend  to  make 
it  so.  But  I  can  see  that  there  is  a  subtlety  somewhere,  and  I 
begin  now  to  suspect  that,  when  Lincoln  surrendered  Charles- 
ton to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  was  only  executing  a  grand  stroke 
of  policy — getting  the  whole  British  army  into  a  trap,  in  order 
to  cut  'em  all  off  at  a  blow.  And  the  digns  are  tending  that 
way  apparendy.  But,  this  being  the  case,  is  it  altogether 
proper  policy  for  us  to  go  to  that  city,  where  we  shall  be  as  so 
many  poor  littie  mice  in  a  baited  cage,  fattening  up  for  some 
great  mouser  of  rebellion  1  Were  it  were  not  wiser  policy  for 
us  to  turn  aside,  and  either  go  back  to  the  barony,  or  cross  the 
Santee  into  a  country  where,  just  now,  tlie  rebels  permit  no 
cages  to  be  built  V* 

"  Pshaw !  you  are  a  fool,  girl,  and  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about !  At  all  events,  it  is  quite  as  absurd  for  us  to  be 
discussing  here  the  strategics  of  British  generalship.  Still  more 
absurd  to  be  beguiled  into  such  a  discussion  because  of  the  en- 
counter with  certain  dirty  blackguards,  who  carry  rifles  and 
shot-guns,  and  pretend  to  be  military,  and  impudentiy  dream  of 
such  a  thing  as  liberty.  Liberty  is  indeed  a  goddess,  and  she 
admits  no  rapscallions  to  her  altars." 
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v^ell,  tny  father,  I  learn  for  the  first  time  from  70a  that  the 
smform  makes  the  soldier." 

-  Who  said  any  such  nonsense  ?" 

*  T.  mnst  infer  it  from  what  you  say." 

**  And  what  nonsense  have  I  spoken  to  justify  any  such  infer- 
ence 1  I  lell  you,  g*irl,  the  suhject  is  one  only  to  be  discussed 
by  men.  It  is  beyond  you.  Ton  are  only  repenting  at  second 
■land  the  absurdities  which  you  have  heard  from  that  ridicu- 
lously conceited  and  obstinate  brother  of  yours,  who  will  get 
himself  knocked  on  the  head,  or  hung,  when  he  is  most  top- 
heavy  in  feather." 

^  Ah,  no  i  Leave  Willie  Sinclur  to  take  care  of  himself. 
He  is  a  soldier,  father,  and  a  brave  fellow  to  boot" 

**  He  might  have  been,  in  a  regular  and  honorable  service ; 
bnt,  with  such  rascally  fellows  as  these — " 

**  Stop,  my  dear  father.  The  proverb  says, '  Never  curse  the 
bridge  that  carries  you  over.'  In  the  spirit  of  the  proverb,  let 
me  say,  never  curse  those  who  forbear  to  trouble  you  when 
they  might ;  who  have  the  power  to  harm,  when  you  can  not 
resist,  and  who  deny  themselves  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  and 
at  a  period  when  there  are  few  securities  for  life  and  property, 
when  opportunity  invites  the  marauder." 

''  Ha !  let  the  rascals  attempt  it  I  carry  a  brace  of  lives 
here,"  showing  his  pistols — ''and  I  can  still  wield  a  rapier, 
my  girl,  in  defence  of  my  children  and  my  honor. — But—"  a 
moment  after — "But  you  are  right  Carrie;  the  fellows  were 
civil  and  forbearing,  and  we  should  be  thankfal.  I  confess  to 
have  forgotten  for  the  moment  my  religion  in  my  loyalty.  The 
fellows  might  have  done  us  harm,  and  were  civil ;  and  I — I  — 
with  this  miserable  game  leg  of  mine  to  be  talking  of  what  I 
could  do  in  a  struggle.  I  am  as  great  a  braggadocio  as  Benny 
Bowlegs.  Ah !  that  twinge  was  a  proper  penalty  for  my  lack 
of  Christian  patience  and  liumility.  Still,  my  dear  girl,  these 
fellows,  though  they  may  be  civil  —  and  have  some  notion  of 
order,  are  not  soldiers,  by  any  means — never  will  be  sol- 
diers. It  is  not  in  them.  SolcQers,  forsooth !  The  awkward, 
ungainly,  sprawling,  lanksided,  listless  caterans.  Ah!  my 
child,  you  should  see  a  British  army  in  all  its  grandeur —  its 
thousands  in  line  or  column,  glorious  in  costume — in  crimson 
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and  gold  and  greon — its  great  banners  streaming  id  tne  wind 
— its  gorgeous  panoply — glittering  steel  and  golden  gonfalon  ! 
— its  serried  ranks  of  bayonets — its  ^barging  battalions  of 
borse ! — Wbat  can  sucb  ragamuffins  bope,  wben  opposed  to  ber 
formidable  legions  V* 

**  Wby,  dear  fatber,  will  you  be  so  blind  and  so  unjust !  Did 
not  just  sucb  people  as  tbese  constitute  your  provincial  regi- 
ments in  tbe  old  Frencb  war  ?  and  did  tbey  not  save  tbe  rem- 
nant of  Braddock's  regulars,  wben  tbey  fled  in  a  panic  wbicb 
would  bave  disgraced  tbe  vilest  poltroons  upon  eartb  ?  And 
did  not  Middleton's  provincials  do  the  same  good  turn  for  Grant's 
regulars  among  tbe  Gberokees  ?  and  was  it  not  for  tbis  very 
sort  of  disparagement  tbat  Middleton  cudgelled  Grant,  bimself, 
in  tbe  streets  of  Cbarleston  V 

"  And  you  would  bave  me  cttdgelled  too,  I  suppose,  as  well 
as  Grant,  for  being  so  free  spoken  of  your  favorites." 

**  No,  sir ;  but  I  would  bave  you  just  /*' 

**  You  are  rigbt  in  tbat,  Carrie.  To  be  just  always  should  be 
tbe  highest  ambition  of  a  gentleman.  To  be  unjust,  in  however 
small  a  matter,  and  in  reference  to  however  small  a  person,  is 
always  a  meanness.  I  would  not  willingly  be  unjust ;  but  Car- 
rie wben  in  addition  to  a  disloyal  son,  and  tbe  devil,  who  is 
every  man's  double,  I  have  another  ever- present  enemy  in  the 
gout,  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  I  occasionally  err  against  my 
own  principles,  and  my  own  desires.  Say  no  more.  The  colo- 
nists can  fight — can  make  good  soldiers,  spite  of  the  uniforms 
— aa/,  I  will  admit  the  possibility — can  be  successful  rebels! 
I  begin  to  confess  a  fear  to  myself,  daily,  tbat  they  will  become 
so ;  and  if  so,  Carrie,  I  will  admit  forther,  it  is  because  they 
have  not  had  justice.  Where,  for  example,  was  the  necessity 
of  their  sending  us  such  a  general  as  Edward  Braddock,  when 
there  was  such  a  military  buckskin  in  the  country  as  Greorge 
Washington]  and  why  give  us  such  impertinent  puppies  as 
Grant,  when  the  country  could  produce  natives  like  Moultrie, 
and  Marion,  and  Sumter,  and  Middleton,  and  a  thousand  be- 
sides, who  were  worth  a  thousand  such  popinjays.  Rebels, 
though  these  men  be,  they  are  nevertheless  able  and  skilful 
rebels,  and  brave  and  audacious  rebels — and  like  to  be,  I  fear, 
successful  rebels ;  and  they  have  been  made  rebels,  in  too  many 
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eases,  I  fancy,  by  the  cruel  injustice  which  denied  them  the 
right  authority  among  their  people !  I  have  flaid  this  very  thing 
-  to  Earl  Oomwallis,  to  my  Lord  Rawdon,  and  to  many  others ; 
thongh,  you  are  not  to  understand  me  as  admitting,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  their  rebellion  is  justified  because  of  the  injustice 
which  might  have  provoked  it.  Their  loyalty  should  have  been 
superior  to  self." 

"  And  the  prince  that  challenged  that  loyalty  should  have 
been  superior  to  self  too,  and  superior  to  fraud  and  wrong,  my 
father." 

"What  ft-and — what  wrong,  and — but  who  is  here?  Your 
wild  girl,  Nelly,  as  I  live,  Oarrie,  and  her  eternal  little  light- 
footed  pony." 

Sure  enough,  in  the  midst  of  the  political  conference  between 
fother  and  daughter,  F^elly  Floyd  cantered  up  suddenly  beside 
the  carriage. 

'•  TV  hy,  Nelly,  is  it  you  1"  said  Carrie. 

"  V/'ell,  my  girl,  how  h  *t '  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well  again 
as  ever,"  was  the  good-numored  address  of  the  baron,  while 
little  Lottie,  in  silence  possessed  herself  of  the  hand  of  Nelly, 
which,  at  the  stopping  of  the  coach,  was  thrust  in  at  the 
windows. 

*'  Oh !  well,  sir,  I  thank  you.  I  scarcely  feel  the  hurt  at  all 
now.     And  I'm  glad  to  see  that  you  are  able  to  travel,  sir." 

**  Able  to  travel.  Able  to  fly,  you  mean !  I  am  able  to  en- 
dure a  travelling  horse,  my  girl,  but  that's  all.  I'm  able  for  no 
more." 

"  And  you,  dear  Miss  Carrie  ?" 

"  Oh !  Till  quite  well,  Nelly.  I  haven't  tin-e  to  be  otherwise. 
My  father'  does  all  my  sickness,  and  Lottie  does  all  my  play ; 
so,  between  the  two.  I'm  relieved  of  almost  all  cf  the  usual  cares 
of  girlhood." 

"  And  yon  might  add  womanhood  too,  while  in  the  satirical 
vein,  for  the  description  will  suit  half  the  sex,  even  though 
you  leave  out  the  children  entirely.  But  where  are  you  from, 
my  girl?" 

The  question  seemed  to  disquiet  the  girl,  though  not  to  con- 
fiise  her.     But  she  answered  promptly  enough. 

"  Oh  I  not  far,  sir ;  I  haven't  had  to  ride  any  disUncc  to-day.' 

13* 
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**Egad,  I  snspect  you  are  half  tbe  time  on  the  road." 

He  was  reallj  moderate  in  his  estimate. 

**I  love  to  ride,  sir,"  answered  the  girl  evasively — "and 
Aggy  never  tires,  sir." 

**  Bhe's  Virginny  all  over  then,  according  to  the  old  song. 
But  where  are  you  hound  now  V* 

"  Nowhere,  sir,  exactly.    Just  riding  ahout." 

**  By  my  faith,  you  love  it  with  a  strange  passion.  You  take 
the  road  without  fear  of  those  refugee  rascals  that  seem  to  he 
everywhere,  and  from  whom  your  escape  has  been  so  narrow 
already.     Are  you  not  aft-aid,  my  girl  ?" 

"  Oh !  no,  sir ;  not  afraid." 

**  But  seriously,  my  young  girl,  you  have  good  reason  to  be 
cautious,  and  afraid  too." 

♦•  Oh  !  I  am  very  cautions,  sir." 

"  Well,  but  look  you,  my  good  litile  girl,  a  young  creature 
like  you,  and  of  your  sex  too,  has  reason  to  be  something  more 
than  cautious  in  respect  to  tra  *e  mg  the  highways,  alone,  at 
such  a  time  as  this.  Tou  are  doing  wjong.  I  must  scold  you. 
Do  you  know  your  weakness.  13o  you  know  what  your  sex 
calls  for — what  it  imperatively  demands.  Oome,  come,  don't 
be  skittish  now,"  seeing  a  restiffness  in  the  girl's  manner,  and 
a  twitching  of  her  bridle  which  augured  a  hasty  flight — *'  comev 
you  must  listen  to  your  friends.  We  must  stop  this  wild  and 
perilous  game  which  you  are  playing.  You  do  not  guess — do 
not  dream — how  great  is  the  peril" — here  the  looks  of  the 
baron  were  full  of  awful  significance — "you  wTJ  be  lost  before 
you  know  where  you  are." 

The  girl  smiled,  as  she  answered : — 

"  Ah,  sir !  I  know  the  woods  too  well.  You  couldn't  lose  me 
in  any  forest  between  the  Santee  and  the  Savannah.  I  know 
the  woods,  sir,  as  the  mariner  knows  the  sea !" 

She  had  interpreted  his  speech  literally. 

**  The  simple  innocent  T*  muttered  the  baron.  Then,  aloud : 
"  You  do  not  understand  me.  You  are  exposed  to  dangert^^ 
dangers,  I  say — of  which  you  do  not  gness!  That's  what  I 
mean.  Horrible  dangers — shameful  dangers — distressing  dan- 
gers— dangers,  ray  girl,  worse  than  any  death." 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  think  so,  sir." 
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'*  But  70a  muBt  let  your  friends  tliink  for  7011.  Como  now, 
tbere*8  nothing  to  keep  70a  here.  Keep  on  with  im,  and  when 
we  get  to  Monck's  Comer,  I  will  make  arrangements  for  getting 
70a  a  vehicle,  when  70U  can  travel  more  honorabl7  and  agree- 
Mj,  Gome,  go  with  m7  daughter  to  Charleston,  and  live  with 
us,  as  one  of  m7  famil7.  I  like  70U,  m7  good  girl — like  70U 
ver7  much,  and  so  does  Carrie;  and  70U  must  go  and  live 
with  us." 

Carrie  warml7  seconded  the  Entreaties  of  her  father.  But, 
the  girl  shook  her  head  in  denial — somewhat  sadl7,  however. 

"  I  thank  70U,  sir,  but  I  can  not  now.  I  have  much  serious 
matter  to  keep  me  here,  and  keep  me  watchful.  And,  I  am 
ver7  cautious,  sir,  and  ver7  careful ;  and  risk  nothing  which  is 
avoidable.  I  know  there  are  dangers,  but  I  also  know  where 
the7  lie — from  what  quarter  the7  threaten,  and  how  to  escape 
them." 

"  If  70U  do,  then,  b7  Jupiter,  70U  are  a  d d  sight  wiser 

than  most  of  the  gra7beards  that  I  know,  of  either  of  the  sexes. 
But  what  serious  matters  can  you  have — a  mere  girl — what 
troubles— that  should  render  necessary  an7  exposure  T" 

"  Ah,  sir,  where  do  70U  learn  that  70Uth  is  exempt  from  care 
and  trouble — that  age  onl7  has  the  privilege  of  care?" 

'*  B7  m7  faith,  a  searching  question !"  exclaimed  the  boron, 
as  he  looked  up  in  wonder.  "  The  jnivHege  of  care  I  Girl,  70U 
are  a  m7ster7  to  me.  That  is  said  with  great  profundit7  or 
great  simplicit7,  and  I  can  not  sa7  which.  Care  is,  doubtlessly, 
the  grandest  of  human  privileges.  It  makes  all  the  difi'crence 
between  man  and  other  animals.  But  men  rarel7  rise  to  a  sense 
of  it  as  a  privilege,  or  as  grateful  in  an7  wa7,  and  women  still 
more  rarel7.  If  70U,  a  girl,  are  able  to  do  so — but  no ! — "  and 
the  baron  muttered  to  himself — "  no  !  it  was  but  a  random  shaft 
of  speech." 

He  was  confirmed  in  this  notion  as  he  looked  at  the  features 
of  the  girl.  She  was  8urve7ing  him,  hearkening  to  his  comment 
—which  was  half  a  soliloqu7 — with  a  look  of  the  utmost  sim- 
plicit7,  as  if  totall7  unconscious  of  an7thing  in  her  own  remark 
which  was  calculated  to  provoke  surprise.  Our  baron  might 
even  have  fancied  her  deficient  in  ordinar7  intelligence,  judging 
from  the  quiet  indifference  of  her  expression,  but  that  the  e7es. 
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the  moutli,  nud  the  whole  face,  had  in  them  so  much  of  soul  as 
well  ns  sweetness;  as  if  Thought  were  there,  but  stiipped  of  all 
support  of  the  passion^ ;  as  if  the  intelligence  were  of  a  sort  to 
secure  the  possessor  from  all  disturbing  influences  of  earth. 
While  the  look  exhibited  the  utmost  unconsciousness  of  what 
was  the  farce  in  her  remark,  it  was  jet  so  expressive,  in  general 
respects — so  full  of  frankness,  and  ingenuous  grace,  and  viva- 
city too — that  it  disarmed  eveiy  doubt  of  the  capacity  of  the 
intellect  which  iufoimed  it.  And  yet  the  whole  matter  was  a 
problem  :  the  girl,  though  totally  free  from  mystery  in  her  man- 
ner, was  yet  evidently  a  mystery  to  all  who  beheld  her,  or  li»- 
tcned  to  her  voice. 

When  our  baron  stopped  in  his  speech,  Nelly  seemed  to  wait* 
as  if  expecting  that  he  would  resume  it ;  but,  as  he  did  not,  she 
again  spoke. 

"  You  warn  me  of  danger,  Colonel  Smclair,  while  you  your- 
self are  going  into  it." 

"Me!" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  oh,  it  is  pitiful  to  carry  your  daughters  to 
where  they  may  see  human  blood  running  like  water !" 

"How!  human  blood,  Nelly!"  cried  Carrie  Sinclair;  "of 
what  do  you  speak  1  what  do  you  mean  t" 

"  You  are  on  your  way  to  Charleston.  You  are  going  by 
Monck's  Corner ;  but  there  the  soldiers  are  gathering— the  sol- 
diers of  both  sides.  Even  now,  Sumter,  whom  they  call  the 
Gamecock,  and  who  deserves  the  title,  is  hurrying  down  to  that 
very  place ;  and  Marion  is  there ;  and  a  whole  host  besides. 
Did  you  not  see  Marion's  men  pass  you — three  squads,  all  with 
sprigs  of  cedar  in  their  caps  ?  The  horn  has  been  sounded, 
calling  'em  up,  all  the  way  to  the  South  Edisto.  All  the  scouts 
and  forayers  are  going  in ;  and  they  are  driving  everything  be- 
fore them.  The  British  have  no  horse,  and  all  of  these  are 
horsemen ;  and  they  aim  to  destroy  the  British  posts  at  Monck's 
Corner,  and  Wantoot,  and  Fairlawn,  and  all  about  the  Cooper 
river  country." 

"  And  how  know  you  all  this,  my  girl  1" 

"  Oh,  I  see  and  hear !  I  toll  you  it  is  so,  believe  me.  Ma- 
rion and  Sumter  are  both  there,  and  they  have  a  thousand  men* 
and  more  are  coming  in ;  for  the  corn-harvest  is  over,  and  the 
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indigo  is  made,  and  every  farmer  is  now  able,  if  he  b  willing,  to 
take  the  field/' 

"  Pshaw,  Nelly !  they  can  never  raise  a  thousand  men  in  that 
quarter,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year." 

"Oh,  dear  sir — Colonel  Sinclair — but,  in  truth,  you  must 
beliere  me !     For  all  that  I  tell  you  is  true — sure." 

"  Pooh !  pooh !  And  do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a  Brit- 
ish regiment  at  Monck's  Comer,  mj  girl — a  British  regiment — 
full,  fresh,  and  commanded  by  as  brave  a  colonel  as  heads  any 
army  regiment  at  this  moment  in  America  T" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir :  the  British  have  almost  a  thousand  men  also. 
But  they  have  only  a  few  horse — nothing  to  the  men  of  Blarion 
and  Sumter — " 

"  Pooh,  Nelly,  my  girl !  Five  hundred  British  regulars,  with 
bright  bayonets,  are  equal  to  a  thousand,  ay,  five  thousand  mili- 
tia, at  any  time." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  sur  ?"  answered  the  girl,  with  a  simplicity 
that  seemed  to  bother  the  colonel.  He  laughed  good-humoredly, 
however,  and  said : — 

'*  Well,  Nelly,  as  you  put  it  to  me  so  closely,  I  confess  I  do 
not  exactly  think  so ;  but  if  five  hundred  British  regulars  are 
not  equal  to  any  thousand  of  Marion's  ragamuffins,  then  I'll 
never  sing  '  Rule  Britannia'  again." 

"Your  son  is  one  of  Marion's  men,  colonel:  do  you  think 
bim  only  ha//  as  good  as  a  British  dragoon  1"  asked  Nelly,  as 
if  seekhig  the  solution  of  a  difficulty.  He  gazed  at  her  vacantly 
a  moment,  then  said,  with  a  sort  of  roar : — 

"  By  the  powers,  girl,  if  Willie  Sinclair  is  not  equal  to  any 
colonel  jf  dragoons  in  the  British  army,  I'll — I'll — I'll — turn 
rebel  myself!" 

"  I  think  he  is,  colonel ;  and  I  tell  you  that  Marion  and  Sum- 
ter have  a  great  many  brave  and  powerful  soldiers  like  Colonel 
Sinclair." 

"Like  mo?" 

"No,  sir — like  your  son." 

"  But  he's  only  a  major." 

"Oh,  you  hav'n^t  heard!  He's  promoted.  He's  made  a 
colonel  by  Governor  Butledge  himself ;  and — " 

"  By  Jupiter,  promotion  seems  a  rapid  thing  in  this  rebel  ser- 
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vice !  1  did  not  get  a  colonelcy  before  fifty*  and  then  I  had  to 
raise  my  own  regiment.'* 

"  So  mach  in  favor  of  the  rebel  service.  The  natives  have 
some  chance  in  that,"  slyly  pnt  in  Carrie  Sinclair. 

"  Yes,  and  the  difference  mnst  tell  in  every  way,"  answered 
the  veteran,  with  a  glooqiy  shake  of  the  head.  '*  A  system," 
he  continued,  "  which  encourages  the  young,  is  not  only  likely 
to  seduce  thousands  to  its  flag,  but  is  also  as  likely  to  develop 
the  genius  and  ability  of  many  who  will  prove  superior  to  any 
course  of  training.  But,  Nelly,  my  good  girl,  while  I  thank 
you  for  your  information,  and  believe  much  of  it  to  be  true,  I  can 
not  fear  for  the  result  when  the  forces  are  so  nearly  equal.  If 
Coates  has  a  regiment  of  ^ve  hundred  men,  and  half  as  many 
horse,  he  can  not  be  driven  from  his  post." 

"  He  will  retreat,  sir ;  he  will — I  know  it" 

*'  Five  hundred  British  bayonets,  opposed  to  a  thousand  clod- 
hoppers, never  retreat." 

*'  They  will,  sir — they  will !  Marion's  men  can  shoot,  sir,  as 
no  European  can  shoot" 

"Ay,  my  girl,  but  will  a  British  officer  stop  at  shooting, 
when  it  requires  but  a  word,  'Charge!'  —  and  where  are  the 
militiamen  to  withstand  the  shock  of  British  steel  ?" 

"They  will  fly — the  British — nevertheless,"  said  the  gbl, 
pertinaciously. 

"  Never !     I  fear  nothing.    I  must  go  on." 

"Oh !  do  not,  sur — do  not;  for  what  I  tell  you  is  the  truth. 
They  will  retreat  The  British  soldiers  have  lost  their  confi- 
dence. Their  horse  can  not  stand  the  cavalry  of  Marion  and 
Sumter.  Your  own  son  is  a  far  better  dragoon  than  any  in  the 
British  service.  And  oh,  sir,  even  if  this  be  not  true — even  if 
the  British  keep  their  ground  —  would  yon  carry  your  daugh- 
ters to  the  place  of  slaughter?  For  there  will  be  blood,  sir — 
there  will  be  a  fearful  strife,  and  much  blood  will  be  spflt 
Why  should  they  be  spectators  of  it  ?  1>7jn  back,  sir,  to  your 
plantation.    There  is  no  war  there." 

"  But  how  long  will  it  be  so  ?  I  have  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Rawdon  himbelf,  and  my  son  Doth,  counselling  me  to  leave." 

"  Go,  then,  over  the  S<.ntee.    Seek  the  nea  '.st  fferry." 

"Oh,  do.  my  father !"  entieated  Carrie 
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**  What  are  you  sd  scary  too  1  No,  no,  Carrie !  Never  sball 
it  be  said  that  I  turned  back,  having  once  set  my  hand  upon 
tlie  plough.  I  go  on,  and  have  no  fear  but  that  Colonel  Coates 
can  give  me  shelter  at  Monck's  Comer  till  I  can  see  my  way  to 
Charleston^  I  have  spoken.  Once  more,  Nelly,  my  girl,  will 
you  go  with  us,  and  be  one  of  our  family  t  You  see  us  as  we 
are.  I  am  a  rough  old  bear,  at  best ;  and,  when  the  gout  is  on 
me,  I  am  a  hyena.  Beware  of  me  then.  Otherwise,  you  have 
no  cause  of  fear.  For  cause  of  love,  my  girl,  I  refer  you  to 
Carrie  and  little  Lottie." 

"  Oh,  do  go  with  us,  Nelly !"  said  Carrie. 

"  Impossible,  dear  Miss  Sinclair ;  but,  though  I  refuse,  my 
heart  is  full  of  gratitude.  But  I  can  not  go  with  you.  I  have 
much  that  demands  my  constant  care  and  attention.  Hist  you, 
a  moment ! — "  and,  as  Carrie  leaned  her  ear  out  of  the  window 
of  the  carriage,  she  whispered  : — 

"  Oh,  Miss  Sinclair,  I  have  found  him — my  brother  !  Alas ! 
I  find  him  again  in  bad  company,  and  I'm  trying,  when  I  can 
get  a  chance,  to  win  him  away  from  it ;  for  I  see  tlie  terrible 
fiite  that  awaits  him,  though  he  does  not,  and  he  will  not  believe 
me.  Oh,  he  is  so  foolish,  so  perverse !  but  I  still  hope — hope 
— hope !     I  can  hardly  do  anything  else  but  hope." 

**  How  I  could  wish  that  I  could  help  you !  Will  money  be 
of  any  use  V 

This  was  said  in  a  whisper. 

"  No,  no !  I  thank  you ;  but  it  is  not  money  that  will  serve 
me  here." 

The  baron  began  to  grow  impatient. 

**  We  must  drive  on,  my  girl.  Once  more,  will  you  go  with 
us,  and  be  one  of  our  family  ?" 

"I  thank  you,  sir — I  can  not  say  how  much  I  thank  you; 
but  this  is  impossible.  I  have  duties  here,  sir,  that  make  it 
impossible." 

"  Duties !"  Then,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  he  cried, 
•*  But  where  do  you  live,  Nellie — with  whom  ?" 

*'  Me  ?  oh,  I  live  everywhere*- here !"  And  she  waved  her 
hand  out,  as  if  over  the  forest. 

"Ton  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  lodge  and  sleep  fn  the 
woods  1" 
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•*  When  1  can  do  uo  better."  « 

**  Good  Heavens,  mj  girl,  jon  mu^t  go  with  us !  Sleep  in  the 
woods  ?*' 

'*  Yes,  sir,  and  a  pleasant  couch  it  afibixis  when  the  weather 
is  so  mild  and  fine  as  this,  and  when  there  is  no  rain." 

"  But  the  snakes,  my  girl — the  wolves !" 

••  They  never  trouble  me." 

The  fact  was  a  curious  one,  and  to  be  remembered  in  connec- 
tion with  what  else  is  singular  in  the  history  of  this  damsel.  As 
old  Mother  Ford  was  wont  to  say,  long  afterward,  to  Carrie  Sin- 
clair and  others : — 

"  I  have  known  her  sleep  within  three  feet  of  a  rattlesnake's 
hole  in  midsummer ;  and  I  have  come  upon  her  at  early  sunrise, 
while  she  has  been  sleeping  there,  and  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes  a  monstrous  rattlesnake  creep  all  round  her  going 
into  his  hole,  and  never  offering  to  trouble  her.  I  do  believe 
that  she  had  a  power  to  charm  the  beasts." 

To  resume ; — 

'*But,  my  good  girl,  such  a  life,  such  exposure — and  to  a 
young  and  delicate  creature  like  yourself!  Why,  you  are 
slighter  than  my  Carrie." 

"  Oh,  sir,  but  I  am  very  strong,  and  T  sleep  on  a  hard  bed 
much  better  than  on  a  soft  one;  and  the  woods  shelter  me 
kindly,  and  the  heavens  cover  me,  and  the  eye  of  God  is  over 
all,  and  I  have  no  fear,  somehow ;  and  it  is  only  in  our  fears,  I 
believe,  that  Nature  is  ever  terrible." 

And,  as  she  spoke  these  words,  she  turned  half  about  upon 
the  saddle  of  her  pony,  and  her  hand  was  waved  toward  the 
woods,  and  toward  heaven ;  and  the  confidence  that  glowed  in 
all  her  features  was  absolutely  spiritual,  while  the  action  was 
that  of  a  perfect  grace.  And,  in  the  thoughts  of  Carrie  and  her 
father  both,  she  seemed  even  to  grow  beautiful — her  eye  kin- 
dling as  if  rapt,  her  cheek  glowing,  and  her  hand  waving  with 
an  air  so  nobly  graceful.  Very  strange  and  wondrous  winning 
did  she  seem,  certainly,  as  she  sat  her  horse,  like  a  damsel  of 
Mexico,  her  costume  half  in  the  picturesque  fashion  of  the 
Turkish  sultana,  while  her  head  was  surmounted  with  a  straw 
iombrero,  from  beneath  which  her  hair  in  mass,  clipped  tolera- 
bly short,  fell  down  upon  her  shoulders. 
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"  Come  with  us,  girl !"  cried  the  reteran,  with  an  almost  say- 
age  look  of  authority. 

•*  Do,  do  come  with  ixs,  Nelly !"  cried  Garrie,  while  the  tears 
rose  into  her  eyes. 

"  Thanks,  thanks !  But  no  !  my  necessity  lies  here,  and  I 
most  go  to  that.  Bnt  oh,  may  God's  blessing  cover  yon  as  with 
a  mantle,  and  his  love  gladden  yon,  wherever  yon  go,  with  all 
the  blossoms  of  the  spring !" 

And,  hastily  lifting  the  hand  of  Carrie  Sinclair  to  her  lips* 
she  kissed  it,  flong  it  from  her  as  if  passionately,  and  putting 
spurs  to  her  pony»  darted  away  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow. 
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CHAPTER  XXV, 

TUB   FORAY  OP  THE   PARTISAII8. 

**  Is  she  gone  ?"  demanded  the  veteran,  half  striying  to  raise 
himself  from  his  cushions  and  look  forth. 

"Yes — already  out  of  sight." 

"  Heavens !  what  a  creature !  So  strange,  so  wild,  so  inscm- 
table,  and  yet  so  sweet  and  gentle.  And  to  think  that  she 
wanders  about  these  woods — without  a  protector — half  the 
time  without  a  shelter.  But  can  we  believe  that,  Carrie  !  Is  it 
possible?" 

**  I  do  not  doubt  it.  What  we  have  seen  of  her,  leads  me  to 
think  her  perfectly  truthful.  And  what  we  have  heard  from 
others  would  seem  to  confirm  the  statement." 

"But  is  there  not  some  touch  of  insanity  about  hert  I  have 
had  the  impression,  more  than  once,  while  talking  with  her." 

"  I  hardly  think  so,  now.  At  first,  when  she  was  brought  to 
the  barony,  I  was  startled  at  much  that  was  strange  and  on* 
usual  in  her  words  and  conduct;  but  I  soon  found  that  this 
arose  simply  from  her  being  so  utterly  unsophisticated.  I  found, 
upon  examination,  that  all  she  said  and  did,  however  uncamf/um 
in  sodety,  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  humanity,  and  the 
most  natural  laws  of  thought  She  is  evidently  a  strangely-gifted 
being,  who  as  certainly  knows  little  or  nothing  of  her  own  gifts. 
She  is  entirely  without  pretension." 

"  I  am  loath  to  leave  her  in  these  woods.  I'm  afraid,  Carrie 
we  were  not  sufficiently  urgent  in  the  attempt  to  pers^iade  her 
to  go  with  us.  Hark  ye,  Little  Peter,  ride  after  that  young 
Toman,  and  beg  her  to  come  back  for  a  moment." 

"  Ki,  maussa  f  *  exclaimed  Peter,  almost  aghast,  "  you  'speck 
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me  for  catch  Harricane  Nell — me,  on  dis  great  bonj  critter,  and 
Nelly  on  do  pony  who's  got  wing  to  he  foot  t" 

"  Harricane  Nell !     What  the  d— 1  does  he  mean  by  that  ?" 

"  It  is  her  nickname,  it  appears,  among  those  who  know  her 
intimately." 

**  And  why  do  they  call  her  so  ?  Is  she  passionate  or  quar- 
relsome ?'* 

'*  No !  Only,  I  suspect,  because  she  is  as  impulsive  as  the 
wind,  going  and  coming  as  she  listeth,  and  without  any  pre- 
monition." 

"Well,  sirrah!"  to  Little  Peter,  "can't  you  overtake  her 
easily,  on  that  great  long-legged  animal  you  bestride  ?" 

"  Lor'  bless  you  maussa,  'tain't  in  beas'  like  dis  to  catch  dat 
swallow  ob  a  boss  dat  Harricane  Nelly  is  a  riding.  Why, 
maussa,  dat  little  critter  goes  like  a  streak,  and  nebber  leffs  de 
track  behin'  'em  !  Dar*s  no  catching  de  gal,  onless  she's  willing 
for  le'  you  catch  'em." 

•*  Well,  we've  no  time  for  a  chase !  Drive  on,  Sam.  Yet  I 
would  cheerftilly  give  ai  hu\idred  guineas  down,  to  be  sure  that 
she  should  be  in  good  keeping,  and  under  a  good  roof  hence- 
forward. Certainly,  a  most  interesting  creature!  And  as 
graceful  and  gentle  as  she  is  strange  and  wild !  What  a  singular 
union,  Carrie,  of  masculine  courage  and  directness,  with  girlish 
simplicity  and  modesty !  And  this  union  appears  equally  in 
form  and  figure,  face  and  expression,  as  in  action.  What  a 
spiritual  look  her  eye  gives  forth — so  meek,  yet  so  wild — so 
simple,  yet  so  positive  and  searching.  And  she  talks  well  — 
wonderftilly  well  1     Where  did  she  pick  it  up  ?" 

Carrie  reminded  him  that  Nelly  had  been  the  protege  of 
Lady  Nelson. 

"  True,  and  that  will  account  for  the  propriety  of  her  lan- 
guage ;  but  not  for  tone  and  tenor.  Books  and  schooling  afford 
neither  of  these ;  they  are  native.  She  drinks  them  from  skies 
and  zephyrs,  and  natural  fountains  in  the  woods.  She — bui 
why  the  devil,  Sam,  don't  you  drive  on  ?  What  are  you 
dreaming  about,  man  1" 

Sam  had  been  actually  drowsing. 

••  I  jes*  been  wait  for  you  done  talk,  maussa,"  he  answereu 
conAisedly,  rousing  himself  with  a  start. 
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"  Oh  t  and  yon  fancy  yourself  bound  to  listen  to  what  I  say, 
eh  T  I  am  talking  for  your  special  benefit,  am  I  ?  Or  do  you 
suppose,  my  good  fellow,  that  the  motion  of  my  tongue  will 
stop  when  your  nags  begin  theirs?  Put  the  whip  to  them,  you 
drowsy  old  rascal,  or  1*11  stop  the  first  scouting  ragamuffins  of 
Marion  I  see,  and  beg  them  to  take  your  scalp  off,  and  the  ears 
along  with  it !  Whip  up,  I  say !  We  are  wasting  more  sun- 
shine than  you  ever  swallowed  in  all  your  sleeps." 

And  Sam  whipped  up  his  horses,  and  the  progress  was  re- 
sumed ;  the  lumbering  coach  of  state  wheeling  slowly  forward, 
along  the  monotonous  route,  through  a  gloomy  range  of  silent 
thicket;  and,  for  the  present,  bearing  our  veteran  baron  and 
his  fair  daughters  from  our  sight. 

Leaving  them  to  this  progress,  with  all  its  uncertainties,  we 
must  bestow  our  attention  now,  upon  other  parties  to  our  drama, 
from  whom  it  has  been  somewhat  too  long  withheld. 

Up  to  this  period  the  disorderly  gi'oups  at  Griffith's,  and  the 
frequent  appearance  of  doubtful  squads,  have  kept  Mrs.  Travis 
and  Bertha  still  the  guests  of  the  excellent  widow,  Avingen 
But  'Bram,  who  has  been  constant  upon  his  watch,  at  length 
reports  the  wigwam  of  Griffith  to  be  closed.  There  are  no 
more  loiterers  to  be  seen.  Next,  he  hears  of  the  passage  down- 
ward of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  his  escort,  and,  finally, 
he  picks  up  the  intelligence  of  the  passage,  also,  of  his  own 
master's  father,  the  lordly  baron  of  Sinclair,  in  his  coach  of 
state,  with  the  young  ladies,  and  without  any  escort  The 
augury  is  such  as  to  encourage  him  in  the  opinion,  that  the  party 
may  resume  their  own  journey  without  any  impediment.  He 
wastes  no  time  in  communicating  his  opinions,  first,  and  his 
facts  afterward,  to  the  ladies  themselves,  and  they  eagerly 
snatch  at  tlie  opportunity  of  escaping  from  a  durance,  in  which, 
however  kindlily  they  have  been  entertained,  they  have  still 
felt  the  painful  constraint  and  uncertainty  of  their  situation. 
They  declare  their  purpose,  to  their  hostess  who  would  fain 
persuade  their  longer  stay.  She  refuses  all  tender  of  com- 
pensation, and  begs  to  see  them  again  as  friends,  should  fortune 
again  afford  them  the  opportunity  of  paying  her  a  visit.  They 
promise  her  cheerfully ;  and  after  the  warmest  and  most  proper 
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fashion,  they  declare  their  gratitude,  and  take  their  leave, 
carrying  with  them  the  widow's  blessing  on  their  way. 

Thus,  then,  in  this  most  capricious  history,  we  find  all  our 
parties  once  more  at  sea — that  is,  upon  the  road — the  world 
before  them,  and  'Bram  their  guide  in  the  absence  of  ^ny  ^ore 
imposing  personage.  He  travelled  as  outrider — keeping  a  good 
half  mile  ahead  of  the  carriage,  in  order  seasonably  to  prepare 
for  the  approach  of  bad  company,  should  any  show  itself. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  Willie  Sinclair  and  his  brother-in-arms, 
Peyre  St.  Julien?  We  are  not  to  suppose  them  idle — not  to 
suppose  that  they  have  suffered  any  diminution  of  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  Travis  family.  But,  hitherto,  they  have 
been  singularly  fated  to  miss  all  the  clues  that  might  have  con- 
ducted to  the  secret  dens  of  Inglehardt,  and  the  temporary 
hiding-place  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  Ballou,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  been  working  his  way  into  the  precincts  of  the  one  set  of 
captives,  yet  has  been  bewildered  and  baffled  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  discoveiy.  We  have  seen  him  pursuing  the  trail 
of  Nelly  Floyd's  pony,  which,  in  this  particular  instance,  has 
really  carried  him  farther  from  his  game,  though  still  in  close 
proximity  with  those  who  had  ensnared  it  During  this  time, 
Sinclair,  with  the  troop  of  St.  Julien,  has  been  scouting,  driving 
and  sometimes  fighting,  whenever  the  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  him:  first  along  the  Four-Holes,  then  crossing  its 
bridge,  and  alternately  in  concert  with  the  Hamptons  (Harry 
and  Wade),  Lee,  and  Taylor,  down  to  the  margin  of  Ashley 
river.  When  operating  with  either  of  these  leaders,  his  com- 
mand has  necessarily  been  subordinate.  To  report  their  progiess, 
will,  accordingly  be,  in  some  degree,  to  exhibit  his ;  since,  except 
on  occasions  when  he  was  tempted  to  turn  aside,  in  the  hopes 
of  finding  clues  to  his  fugitives — a  privilege  which  had  been 
secured  to  him  especially  by  Rutledge — he  found  it  equally  his 
duty  and  his  policy  to  avail  himself  of  such  opportuniti«^s  of 
search,  as  their  progresses  might  afford;  and  here  U  occurs,  as 
particularly  proper,  to  arrest  our  own  narrative  for  a  brief  space 
in  order  the  better  to  exhibit  the  general  progress  of  the  foray 
in  this  section  of  the  country.  It  connects  very  naturally  with 
the  thread  of  our  story,  and  the  proper  comprehension  of  the 
latter  may,  indeed,  somewhat  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  th? 
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events  in  the  progress  of  the  former.  We  shall  be  as  brief, 
however,  in  this  episode,  as  possible,  though  it  is  one  upon 
which  *we  might  well  be  tempted  to  dilate. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  the  withdrawal  of  Greene  and 
his  regulars  from  the  field,  during  the  dog- days,  to  the  salubrious 
ranges  of  the  hills  of  Santee,  it  was  assigned  to  Sumter,  having 
under  him  the  several  bodies  of  mounted  men  led  by  Marion, 
Lee,  the  Hamptons,  Taylor,  Maham,  Lacy,  and  other  well-known 
partisans,  to  make  an  incursion  into  the  lower  country,  striking 
at  the  enemy,  at  every  post  or  point  where  he  should  be  found, 
between  his  main  camp,  at  Orangeburg,  and  the  garrison  of 
Charleston;  these  two  places,  being  the  only  supposed  utms- 
sailable  positions,  which  the  British  continued  to  hold.  We 
have  been  told,  already,  what  was  the  force  which  Sumter  com- 
manded in  this  foray,  and  how  distributed. 

It  happened,  unfortunately,  for  the  full  attainment  of  the 
objects  of  this  expedition,  that  Sumter  was,  in  some  degree, 
diverted  from  his  main  design,  by  the  receipt  of  intelligence, 
which  led  him  to  send  off  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  men, 
to  strike  at  a  reported  force  of  the  enemy  at  Murray's  ferry. 
The  intelligence  was  probably  correct  in  the  first  instance ;  but, 
if  so,  the  British  had  left  the  place  before  Sumter's  detachment 
could  reach  it  Some  time  was  lost  by  this  diversion  from  the 
main  object  of  the  expedition,  which  required  that  the  move- 
ment should  be  so  sudden  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  receiv- 
ing re-inforcements  firom  the  city,  or  withdrawing  to  its  securi- 
ties. The  result  was  to  baffle  one  of  the  chief  enterprises 
which  the  foray  contemplated.  But  of  this  hereafter.  We 
may  add,  however,  that  the  eccentric  movement  operated,  in 
some  degree,  upon  the  conduct  of  the  parties  to  our  story; 
which,  but  for  this,  might  have  reached  other  conclusions,  an  ^ 
at  an  earlier  date,  than  these  to  which  they  are  destined  now. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  various  detached  parties  of  Sumter, 
striking  out  each  in  a  different  direction,  proceeded  with  seal 
and  energy  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  tasks  assigned  them.  Whil^ 
Sumter  himself  was  pursuing  the  Oongaree  road  leading  down  tc 
tha  south  of  that  river,  and  toward  the  east  side  of  Cooper  river, 
Lee  with  his  legion  carried  Dorchester,  the  garrison  of  which, 
placed  by  drafts  from  Orangeburg,  and  defective  in  mnraif  - 
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in  consequence  of  a  terrible  mutiny  which  had  just  taken  place, 
in  which  more  than  a  hundred  men  were  put  hors  de  combat — 
was  in  no  condition  for  defence,  and  fled  precipitatelj  at  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Americans.  Lee  found  large  booty  in 
this  place,  of  horses,  stores,  and  fixed  ammunition.  Henry 
Hampton,  at  the  same  time,  captured  and  held  the  post  at  the 
Four-Holes  bridge.  Maham,  at  the  head  of  one  of  Marion's 
detachments,  passing  the  heads  of  Cooper  river  and  Watboo 
creek,  penetrated  to  the  east  of  Biggin  church — having  for  his 
object  die  destruction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Watboo,  in  order 
to  obstruct  the  retreat  of  the  British  garrison  at  Biggin  church ; 
that  sanctuary  having  been  converted  into  a  fortress.  Wade 
Hampton,  meanwhile,  pressing  below  the  British  cordon  also, 
passed  on  to  the  east  of  Dorchester,  by  the  Wassamasaw  road 
to  Goose-creek  bridge,  destroying  the  post  at  that  place,  and 
cutting  off  the  communication  between  Dorchester  and  Monck's 
Comer. 

When  we  mention  that  the  several  routes  thus  taken  covered 
the  different  roads  communicating  with  the  metropolis,  the  reader 
will  readily  conceive  the  important  uses  of  the  expedition  in 
isolating  the  various  scattered  posts  of  the  enemy,  and  thus 
leaving  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  enterprising  antagonists. 
So  completely,  thus  far,  was  the  object  attained,  that  Wade 
Hampton,  becoming  impatient  of  delay  at  Goose-creek  bridge 
— having  waited  vainly  for  Lee's  approach  from  Dorchester,  in 
order  to  effect  a  junction— dashed  boldly,  at  the  head  of  his 
own  dragoons,  down  the  road  to  Charleston  itself,  sweeping 
away  and  destroying  every  obstacle  in  his  path.  A  British 
patrol  of  dragoons,  and  the  detachment  posted  at  the  quarter- 
house,  within  six  miles  of  the  city,  were  thus  destroyed  or  cap- 
tured ;  and,  knowing  the  feebleness  of  the  Charleston  garrison 
in  cavalry,  Hampton  stretched  forward  with  an  audacity  which 
was  fully  justified  by  the  event,  making  his  way  down  toward 
the  metropolis,  apparently  with  the  headlong  determination  of 
one  resolved  on  its  capture  with  his  own  hands.  He  thus  con- 
tinued until  the  two  rivers,  Ashley  and  Cooper,  opened  on  his 
^ht  at  the  same  moment,  the  walls  and  steeples  of  the  city 
swelling  up  between,  while  the  harbor  spread  away  to  the  east, 
the  ships-of-war  lying  at  anchor,  and  the  galleys  roving  to  and 
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fro,  wholly  unconscious  of  danger.  Had  ho  been  followed 
closelj  hy  the  armj  of  Oreene,  at  that  moment,*  the  citizem 
would  have  risen,  and  the  garrison  would  have  been  crushed 
Gallantly  charging  down  through  that  grand  avenue  of  oaks, 
which  was  once  second  in  venerable  beauty  to  no  other  in  the 
world — which  formed  the  main  approach  to  the  city — as  bold- 
ly as  if  a  conquering  army  did  follow  at  his  heels,  our  colonel 
of  dragoons  threw  the  whole  garrison  into  sudden  consternation. 
They  had  received  no  intimation  of  his  approach.  Their  out- 
posts had  all  been  surprised  and  captured.  Theur  patrols  had 
suffered  the  same  fate,  and  the  celerity  of  Hampton's  movement 
allowed  no  opportunity  for  the  communication  of  intelligence 
casually.  He  was  naturally  assumed,  by  the  garrison,  to  be  only 
the  avant  ctmrier,  preceding  tlie  entire  army  of  Greene ;  and  the 
city  was  in  no  condition  for  the  reception  of  such  a  visiter.  The 
old  walls  had  become  dilapidated — had  been  partly  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  new  ones,  which  were  yet  in  an  unfin- 
bhed  state.  The  garrison  had  been  reduced,  the  chief  force 
lying  at  Orangeburg.  Many  of  the  troops  were  raw,  others  un- 
ruly; and,  for  some  time  past,  Balfour  the  commandant  had 
conceived  considerable  cause  for  suspicion  of  insurrection  among 
the  patriotic  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  These  began  to  meet 
and  whisper,  and  put  their  houses  in  order ;  and,  in  brief,  there 
was  good  reason  for  consternation  in  the  garrison.  The  alarm- 
gun  was  fired ;  the  alarm-bells  were  rung ;  there  was  hot  spur- 
ring of  aidei-de^amp,  a  wild  rush  of  artillery  and  horse,  hasty 
buckling  on  of  armor,  and  loud  clamors  of  drum  and  trumpet. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  very  pretty  alarm  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
season  of  the  year ;  and  Hampton  might  congratulate  himself 
upon  giving  the  British  garrison  a  very  unpleasant  scare,  if  he 
did  nothing  more  serious. 

The  lines  were  hastily  manned ;  the  cannon  were  made  to 
belch  forth  their  thunders  at  the  audacious  little  squadron ;  and 
the  garrison,  man  and  boy,  under  arms  everywhere,  looked  anx- 
iously forth,  from  loophole  and  turret,  for  the  appearance  of 
those  massed  legions  of  the  rebels  who  were  supposed  to  be 
pressing^ forward  in  the  rear,  and  for  the  encounter  with  whicli, 
in  any  force,  the  commandant  at  Charleston  was  never  more 
inadequately  prepared  than  at  that  moment. 
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He  was,  of  coarse,  very  soon  relieved  of  his  terrors.  GKreene's 
Bxmj,  at  tbe  same  momeDt,  was  hardlj  equal  to  a  inarch  of  three 
leagues.  Sick,  half  naked,  wanting  in  arras,  munitions,  and 
numbers,  they  had  no  sort  of  morale  for  any  enterprise.  Hamp* 
^on,  contemplating  nothing  more  than  insult  and  bravado,  and 
an  hour's  enjoyment  of  the  sea-breezes  in  July,  wheeled  about 
after  he  had  sufficiently  satisfied  these  objects.  He  carried  off 
with  him  some  fifty  prisoners,  and  a  few  gallant  knights,  whom 
he  picked  up,  with  steel  gloves,  «»  route,  Lee,  passing  over  the 
same  route  the  next  day,  found  it  barren.  His  "  Memoirs"  omit 
to  state  the  fact — which  greatly  annoyed  him  at  the  time — 
that  Hampton  had  anticipated  him,  and  had  thus  left  nothing  in 
the  field  for  another  gleaner. 

These  duties  done,  the  several  parties  moved  on  to  unite 
themselves  with  the  main  body  under  Sumter.  The  object  of 
Bumter,  at  this  moment,  was  the  British  post  at  Biggin.  Biggin 
ehurch  was  a  strong  brick  building,  which  art  had  improved  for 
military  purposes.  It  is  about  a  mile  from  Monck's  Corner, 
where  the  British  had  a  redoubt  also.  The  church  at  Biggin 
covered  the  bridge  across  Watboo  creek,  and  secured  the  re- 
treat on  that  route  (the  eastern)  from  Monck's  Corner.  At  this 
latter  place,  there  is  a  choice  of  three  roads  to  the  city ;  and,  at 
Biggin,  you  are  on  an  arm  of  Cooper  river,  the  navigation  of 
which  is  unimpeded  for  small  craft  to  the  city  and  the  coast,  a 
distance  of  little  more  than  thirty  miles. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Big- 
gin garrison  by  the  eastern  route,  Maham  was  despatched  to 
destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Watboo.  But  the  ill  consequences 
of  the  delay  to  which  Sumter  had  been  subjected,  by  the  diver- 
sion of  a  large  portion  of  his  command  for  the  destruction  of  a 
reported  force  at  Murray's  ferry,  were  now  to  be  ascertained. 
Colonel  Coates,  who  held  the  post  at  Biggin,  had  succeeded  in 
receiving  reinforcements  from  the  city.  In  all  probability,  this 
reported  force  at  Murray's  ferry  had  suddenly  been  recalled  to 
meet  the  threatening  danger.  Hampton  and  Lee  had  suffi- 
ciently alarmed  the  garrison  at  Charleston.  The  sense  of  peril 
had  led  to  the  immediate  strengthening  of  the  force  at  Biggin, 
which,  before  Sumter  could  reach  the  ground,  was  increased  to 
five  hundred  well-disciplined  infantry,  some  two  hundred  horce, 
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and  a  piece  of  artillery.  We  are  to  suppose,  also»  that  there 
were  loyalist  auxiliaries  swelling  the  command,  though  of  these 
the  British  made  no  returns.  With  a  body  of  regular  troops, 
eight  or  nine  hundred  in  number,  in  a  strong  position,  a  brick 
fortress,  garnished  by  artillery,  and  seconded  by  nearly  two 
hundred  cavalry,  opposed  to  him,  it  was  now  the  necessity  of 
Sumter  to  move  with  as  much  caution  as  celerity.  His  whole 
force  consisted  of  but  a  thousand  men,  including  the  legion  of 
Lee ;  and,  like  his  opponent,  he  had  but  one  field-piece.  He 
had  really  no  infantry.  Upon  occasion,  the  mounted  men  of 
Marion  served  in  this  capacity,  but  were  rarely  armed  with  the 
proper  weapons  for  the  service.  Rifles  and  shot-guns,  though 
very  formidable  under  cover  in  the  woods,  were  of  bnt  small 
service  in  the  proper  duties  of  the  regular  foot-soldier,  which 
requires  the  crossing  of  the  steel,  as  the  ultimate  teat  of  the 
strength  of  opposing  battalions. 

Maham,  with  his  detachment,'  had  made  a  demonstration  upon 
the  bridge  at  the  Watboo,  but  was  overawed  by  the  superior 
strength  of  Goates.  Accordingly,  Sumter  despatched  Colonel 
Horry  to  the  support  of  Maham ;  and  the  former,  ranking  Ma- 
ham, proceeded  to  the  destruction  of  the  bridge.  The  British 
cavalry  engaged  them  with  an  air  of  confidence,  which  was  not 
sustained  by  the  issue.  The  troops  of  Horry  encountered  them 
with  a  degree  of  impetuosity  from  which  Uiey  recoiled.  The 
mounted  riflemen  of  Lacy,  who  had  a  command  in  the  detach- 
ment, broke  through  the  British  ranks,  and,  after  a  short  bnt 
sanguinary  passage,  the  whole  party  was  dispersed.  But  the 
flight  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  a  sufficient  intimation  to 
Goknel  Ooates  of  the  necessity  for  bringing  a  larger  force 
into  the  field.  He  did  so,  and  arrested  the  attempt  upon  the 
bridge.  Hon-y ,  in  turn,  was  compelled  to  retire  before  the  Brit 
^th  regulars,  particularly  as  they  appeared  in  such  fbrce  as  to 
nersuade  Sumter  that  their  whole  army  was  at  hand,  advancing 
to  a  general  engagement. 

In  this  belief,  and  that  Goates  had  marched  out  to  give  hun 
t  attle,  the  American  partisan  withdrew  to  a  defile  in  the  rear  of 
is  then  position,  and  quietly  prepared  to  receive  the  attack.    It 
was  a  proper  prudence,  perhaps,  but  of  unfortunate  result 
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Ooates  had  no  purpose  of  battle.  The  nue  deceived  the 
American  general.  The  design  of  the  British  colonel,  was  to 
gain  time — to  waste  the  day — and  retreat  under  cover  of  the 
night.  Such  a  resolution,  by  a  British  colonel,  at  the  head  of 
such  a  force  of  regulars,  opposed  to  an  army,  scarcely  superior 
in  numbers  to  his  own,  and  of  inferior  arms  of  service,  was,  of 
itself,  ominous  of  the  declining  morale  of  the  British.  It  was 
certainly  such  a  determination  as  Sumter  had  no  reason  to  antr 
cipate.  Never  doubting  the  desire  of  his  enemies  for  battle,  he 
waited  for  the  advance  of  Ooates,  but  in  vain.  The  demon- 
strations were  kept  up  by  the  British  colonel,  throughout  the 
day,  with  considerable  ingenuity.  There  was  evermore  a  move- 
ment in  progress,  and  in  sight  of  Sumter's  reconnoitring  pai  ties, 
which  promised  the  issue.  Never  were  preparations  for  battle 
more  ostentations,  or  to  so  little  purpose.  The  heads  of  columns 
were  constantly  to  be  seen,  advancing,  and  halted — in  readiness 
for  further  advance,  and  only  waiting  for  the  word.  Beguiled 
with  these  appearances,  and  persuaded  that  the  event  might  be 
momently  expected,  Sumter  beheld  the  day  wearing  away  in 
vain,  and  night  coming  on.  Of  course,  nothing  more  was  to  be 
done  until  the  next  sunrise.  Sumter  bivouacked  in  the  position 
in  which  he  had  waited  for  his  enemy.  The  British  retired 
with  becoming  deliberation  to  their  post  and  quarters. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  our  veteran  baron  of  Sinclair 
drove  into  the  British  encampment,  where  everything  was  in 
confusion.  One  of  the  first  objects  that  arrested  his  attention, 
alarmed  him  for  the  safety  of  his  sable  attendant,  Little  Peter. 
This  was  the  spectacle  of  a  slave-gang  of  thirty-two  negroes, 
chained  in  pairs,  and  driven,  by  an  escort  of  soldiers,  through 
the  woods  as  secretly  as  possible,  to  a  guard  sloop  which  lay  in 
the  river,  in  the  hold  of  which  they  were  to  find  their  way  to 
the  city,  and  thence  to  the  West  Indies. — "  Peter,"  cried  the 
old  man,  **  do  you  see  that  ?  Begone,  boy.  Home  as  fast  as 
you  can ;  or  they  will  put  your  arms  into  bracelets  also,  and 
carry  you  to  the  Jamaica  Paradise."  And  so  Little  Peter  waa 
sent  off;  our  colonel  naturally  supposing  that  he  should  no 
longer  need  his  services  in  his  farther  progress  to  the  city. 
A  moment  after,  he  was  relieved  and  gratified  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
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'*  Oh  !  vhy,  why  are  you  here  at  this  anlucky  moment  t" 
was  the  astounding  sort  of  welcome  which  the  tongue  of  ^tc- 
gerald  gave  to  the  ears  of  our  baron  of  Sinclair  and  his  two 
companions. 

**  And  why  not,  Lord  Edward  I"  was  the  query  of  Oolonel 
Sinclair  in  reply.    **  What's  the  cause  of  apprehension  I" 

•*  What !  have  you  not  heard  of  our  situation.  We  arc  abnost 
surrounded  by  the  enemy.  They  head  us  on  every  side,  and 
wo  shall  have  to  cut  our  way  through  them,  if  we  would  effect 
our  escape." 

**  Escape !  Does  a  British  soldier  think  of  escape,  when  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  fight !  Do  you,  Lord  Edward,  talk  only 
of  escape — of  flight — from  these  rascally  rebels!" 

'*  They  are  troublesome  customers  just  now,  and  have  such  a 
force  in  cavalry  that  we  have  need  to  apprehend  the  worst. 
But  we  do  not  talk  of  escape  without  fighting,  colonel ;  for  from 
it.  We  expect  to  fight  and  are  prepared  for  that  necessity. 
But  that  which  we  might  not  fear  for  ourselves,  m^  dear  colonel, 
becomes  a  reasonable  subject  of  alarm,  when  we  contemplate 
the  perils  of  your  daughters." 

'*Ah!  I  did  not  think  of  that,"  answered  Sinclair,  looking 
gravely—"  I  did  not  think  of  that" 

"  But  let  us  find  you  a  shelter,  colonel.  Let  your  coachman 
follow  me." 

Fitzgerald  led  the  way  to  the  rear,  and  the  carriage,  entering 
a  wagon-track  rudely  cut  through  the  woods,  and  full  of  obstruc- 
tions, followed  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  till  a  cluster  of  log-hoiuies 
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were  reached,  in  the  rear  of  the  eharch,  which  the  British  had 
made  their  fortress.  At  one  of  these  the  partj  halted,  and  the 
eolonel  was  assisted  carefnllj  from  the  carriage  and  conducted 
into  the  hovel.  Carrie  Sinclair  and  little  Lottie  followed ;  and 
Fitzgerald,  having  seen  to  the  disposition  of  the  carriage,  re- 
joined the  family  at  the  hovel.  The  place  was  a  mere  shelter. 
A  tahle,  a  few  chairs,  a  conple  of  track! e-heds,  scantily  clad  in 
drapery,  constituted  the  only  furniture.  But  the  tahles  were 
covered  with  glasses  and  hottles,  significant  of  those  creature 
comforts  and  wassail  combats  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  tastes,  if  not  to  its  valor. 

•*  You  are  in  rough  soldier  quarters,  Miss  Carrie,"  said  PitE- 
gerald.  while  his  servant  busied  himself  in  removing  the  bottles, 
and  re-adjusting  the  apartment.  ''  We  had  no  notion  of  such 
fair  visiters  at  this  moment." 

**  But  did  you  not  expect  us  V*  demanded  Sinclair.  '*  I  told 
you !" 

"  Yes ;  up  to  a  certain  moment  I  did  expect  you.  Three 
days  ago  I  expected  yon.  But  things  have  changed  since 
Uien." 

*•  Ah  i  how  was  I  to  know  that  ?" 

''From  the  commotion  in  the  country.  Did  you  not  meet 
with  frequent  bodies  of  the  rebels  7  They  have  been  pressing 
down  from  above,  as  well  as  from  east  and  west  They  are  all 
around  us." 

**  I  did  meet  with  some  few  squads  of  awkward  rangers  and 
riflemen — " 

"  But  did  you  not  pass  through  their  leaguer  within  the  las* 
three  miles  1" 

"  No !  we  saw  nc  "igns  of  an  army  whatever.  The  wonder 
is,  if  they  do  surround  you,  that  we  should  have  been  suffered 
to.  pass  within  your  lines." 

"  Ah !  they  lie  perdu.  Had  you  been  a  body  of  horse,  or 
foot,  coming  to  our  help,  you  would  have  heard  of  them.  But 
they  might  have  warned  you  ofip.  There  could  be  no  reason 
why  thoy  should  suffer  you  to  expose  your  daughters  to  the 
chances  of  a  savage  conflict." 

"What!  do  you  look  for  gallant,  gentlemanly,  chivalrous 
things  from  these  barbarous  Yahoos?"  exclaimed  the  old  gen 
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tieman  bitterly — "No!  uo!  They  were  not  un¥nllmg  that 
we  should  add  to  your  consumers  and  embarrass  your  defences. 
But,  tell  me,  why  should  the  presence  of  these  banditti  give 
you  any  real  concern  ?  I  am  fully  assured  that  the  whole  force 
in  this  quarter  is  but  a  thousand  men  and  one  field-piece/* 

"  Yes ;  but  this  whole  force  consists  of  mmtnted  men." 

"  Well,  they're  only  so  much  the  worse  oflF  for  infantry." 

"  Ay,  but  these  men  are  accustomed  to  do  battle  as  infantry 
when  occasion  needs." 

**  After  a  fashion,  and  only  when  dealing  with  inferior  troops. 
Tliey  have  not  the  weapons  for  infantry  duty,  and  when  they 
dismount,  it  is  only  to  serve  as  riflemen — and  for  flanking  pur- 
poses." 

**  But  in  thick  forest  countries  such  as  these,  the  rifle  and  shot 
gun  become  formidable  even  against  the  bayonet  Indeed,  it  ia 
difficult  to  make  the  bayonet  tell  in  such  regions." 

"  Ay,  the  rascals  melt  away  before  it" 

"  That  is  the  worst  feature  of  the  business.  They  do  not 
wait  for  the  charge — and  I  don't  blame  them— and  they  re- 
turn to  the  attack,  the  moment  you  cease  to  press  them.  These 
infernal  woods  give  them  a  fortress  everywhere.  Besides,  my 
vicar  colonel,  these  rebels  about  us  now  are  all  old  soldiers, 
trained  up  by  Marion  and  Sumter ;  they  are  cool  and  hardy. 
Now,  ours  are  half  of  tbem  new  racruits,  and  whatever  their  su- 
periority in  weapons,  it  is  fully  made  up  by  the  veteran  charAc- 
Icr  of  the  rebel  trcor^s.  One  old  soldier,  of  five  years  standing 
IS  equal  to  any  five  ordinary  recruits." 

*'  My  do:;r  Lord  Edward,  you  confound  me,  you  speak  so  se- 
riously of  your  afiairs.  Why,  Lave  you  not  a  full  regiment,  of 
r;ve  hi-ndrcd  rrgTilar  troops  ?" 

**  Regulars — so  called — but  mostly  rev  ones." 

"  But  BritUh,  my  dear  lord — Brituh;  men  with  w.kcm  fight- 
ing is  a  sort  of  natural  exercise;  gratefld  ac  beef  and  ram; 
natural  as  sin  ;  proper  and  becoming  as  prayer  on  the  sabbath, 
and  grace  at  a  feast." 

*'  Irish — not  Brituh" 

"And  Where's  the  difference  1     Won't  the  Irish  fight?" 

•*Like  devils,  when  they're  in- the  humcr  for  it,  :d  when 
their  sympathiej'  go  wHh  thc'r  colors.     Bu*. — a  word  in  yonr 
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ear,  my  dear  colonel •*- we  half  distrust  our  Irish  regiments,  and 
this  is  one  source  of  our  seeming  timidity.  Their  hearts  do  not 
go  with  us.  They  do  not  fed  the  cause.  They  fight  best  as 
neto  men,  and  when  they  do  not  know  the  enemy ;  but,  contact 
with  the  rebels  wins  them  to  rebellion.  Eebellion  is  so  grateful 
to  an  Irishman's  stomach  that  he  naturally  inclines  to  all  its  ar- 
guments. We  have  had  some  proofs  lately,  of  a  sort,  to  make 
as  very  dubious  of  the  result  where  the  numbers  are  so  nearly 
equal.*' 

"  It  is  terrible  to  think  this  of  the  troops  you  have  to  lead 
into  action." 

"  Terrible !  The  doubt  half  the  time  is,  whether  the  men 
you  are  leading  to  the  charge  may  not  thrust  their  bayonets 
into  your  own  back !" 

"  But  you  have  a  smart  auxiliary  force  of  loyalists,  my  lord. 
They  will  fight.     They  fight  with  halters  about  their  necks." 

"  Not  so  now  I  Even  these  we  can  rely  upon  no  longer.  The 
rebels  have  found  out  the  way  to  tamper  with  their  fidel- 
ity. They  threaten  only  those  with  the  halter  who  refuse  to 
unite  with  them  in  the  bonds  of  love.  They  receive  the  prodi- 
gals back,  if  they  are  repentant,  and  at  once  employ  the  rascals 
against  us ;  and  it  is  found  that  they  thus  fight  better  for  them, 
than  they  ever  did  when  serving  with  us." 

"  Ay,  for  it  is  now  your  halter  that  they  fear !  But  what  ^nle 
faithless  rascals !    Not  even  keeping  up  the  show  o^  principle  H 

"  Principle,  indeed !  The  Jile  of  an  army,  my  de* .'  colonel, 
is  always  mercenary.  The  word  should  be  vile:  I  have  n: 
doubt  it  was  originally  writte  i  t"ius — probably  from  vilain  ; 
and  vile  is  naturally  the  antHIies's  of  rank.  We  can  depend 
upon  none  of  them ;  neither  regulars  nor  rangers ;  and  onr  horse 
numbers  scarce  a  hundred  and  i^hy.  Thu9,  with  a  force  nearly 
numbering  that  of  our  assailants,  and  much  more  efficiently 
armed,  we  take  our  steps  in  fear  and  trembling,  not  assured  of 
iur  troops  for  a  single  hour.'- 

''  Gt)od  Heavens !  what  a  condition  !  And  here  I  am,  at  thin 
juncture,  under  these  circumstances,  with  these  two  children." 

**I  would  not  even  scorn  rjiliospitable,  my  dear  colonel,"  said 
Fitzgerald  ;  "  but,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  order 
vour  carriage  this  very  moment,  ind  take  the  track  homewara 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  the  rebels  will  suffer  jon  to  pass  their 
cordon  without  obstruction." 

*'  D — ^n  their  charities !  what  is  it  that  sacred  writ  tells  ns 
about  the  charities  of  the  wicked  I  Ah !  if  I  could  mount  a 
horse !  But  it  is  no  use  to  growl !  Go  back — hack  !  retreat 
— no,  no !     I  can't  do  that.     I  must  go  on." 

♦*  Father !"  said  Carrie — "  you  forget  that  you  are  not  alone. 
Better  listen  to  what  Lord  Edward  counsels." 

"  Not  alone  !  do  you  say  ?  Well,  what  of  that  f  You  would 
tell  mc  that  you  are  girls,  not  able  to  fight.  The  more*8  the 
pity.  How  I  should  like  to  transform  you  both  now  into  able- 
bodied  vigorous  young  fellows,  ready  to  fight  for  king  and  con- 
stitution." 

**  God  tbrbid !"  quoth  Fitzgerald,  toUo  voce, 

**  And  if  you  could,  and  did,  father,"  said  Gtlrrie  aloud,  *'  y<m 
might  find  us  rebels  too,  and  fighting  against  you." 

**  Ha !  are  you  there.  Miss  Pert  1  But  you  are  right.  Ohil- 
dren,  now-a-days,  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  thwarting  the 
wishes  of  their  parents,  flying  in  the  face  of  authority,  and  ma- 
king a  mock  at  wisdom  and  propriety." 

This,  by-the-way,  is  the  complaint  of  all  periods.  Man  is  fot 
ever  reproached  with  the  disposition  to  throw  off  his  shackles. 
Our  own  notion  is,  that  the  great  body  of  men  prefer  them.  It 
is  surprising  how  long  a  people  will  submit  to  the  rule  of  im- 
becility. 

"  /  woulc'.n't  be  a  rebel,  father,"  said  little  Lottie ;  "  I  would 
fight  for  you  and  Lord  Edward,  if  1  were  a  man !" 

"Beautiful  little  sinner!"  cried  old  Sinclair.  "Oome  and 
kiss  mo,  you  pretty  politicia*".  What  would  old  Lear  have 
given  for  such  a  daughter !  Gome,  kiss  your  papa,  Lottie ;  take 
care  of  my  fooi,  you  vixen !  "Would  you  crush  me  to  death 
with  tliose  great  hoofs  of  yours  ?" 

Some  twinges  of  the  gout,  which  had  duly  increased  with 
his  anxieties,  had  made  the  old  despot  timorous  as  well  ai* 
wrathful. 

Garrie  returned  to  the  siege. 

"  Father,"  said  she,  "  you  can  be  of  no  use  here.  We  arc. 
not  only  in  the  way  of  danger,  but  we  are  in  the  way  of  our 
friends.     We  trouble  and  embarrass  them  only.     Wnj-  not  t. 
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turn  ?  Why  remain  here,  to  endare  all  the  horrors  of  a  strug- 
gle in  which  you  can  not  share,  and  where  we  can  only  suffer  t 
I  hare  no  doubt  the  Americans  will  let  us  pass  without  diffi- 
culty, and  treat  us  with  as  much  civility  as  any  soldiers." 

"D — n  their  indulgences!  Americans! — and  are  not  we 
Americans — we  who  are  fighting  for  king  and  constitution  in 
America  1  Am  I  less  an  American,  because  I  refuse  to  be  a 
rebel  ?  I  tell  you,  Carrie  Sinclair,  we  will  not  go  back !  It 
would  disgrace  the  whole  past  of  my  life.  No,  girl,  we  will  see 
it  out.  We  will  go  with  the  army.  I  do  not  fear  but  that  we 
shall  make  our  way,  in  spite  of,  and  triumphant  over,  this  mob 
of  rebel  rapscallions." 

**  Amen !  I  hope  so !"  said  Fitzgerald.  "  Still,  I  could  wish, 
my  dear  colonel,  that  your  daughters  were  safe — safe,  at  least, 
from  exposure  to' the  scene — to  the  terrible  spectacle  of  war  in 
all  its  horrors — safe  from  exposure  to  its  caprices.  We  are 
strong,  and  will  make  good  fight ;  but  war  is  a  game  of  great 
uncertainty.  Panics  are,  of  all  things,  the  most  sudden  and 
nnaccountable.  Now,  it  strikes  me,  colonel,  that  there  is  no 
humiliation  in  your  retiring  from  the  scene.  Your  daughters 
furnish  the  apology,  with  the  necessity.  You  are  an  invalid* 
and,  at  your  age,  none  but  a  fool  would  expect  you  to  exhibit 
unnecessary  daring.  I  repeat  my  counsel — leave  our  camp 
this  very  evening.  You  can  ride  five  miles  with  ease,  and  in 
two  hours  put  yourself  entirely  without  the  enemy's  alignetnent. 
Do  so,  let  me  entreat  you;  for,  whether  we  succeed  or  fail — 
whether  we  keep  our  position,  retreat  in  safety,  or  beat  the 
rebels — the  scene  will  be  such  as  no  lady  would  endure  to 
witness." 

**  Defeat  the  rebels,  my  dear  lord,  and  my  daughters  will  en- 
dure the  sight !  I  am  not  much  cursed  with  the  disease  of 
fear ;  and  a  loyal  stomach  is  nowise  delicate,  when  the  specta- 
cle is  that  of  royalty  triumphant.  As  for  flying  from  these  rab- 
ble rascals,  I  won't  do  it !  I  don't  believe  in  these  apprehen- 
sions. I  have  such  a  faith  in  British  bayonets,  that  I  shall  feel 
secure — confident  of  a  safe  progress — under  their  protection. 
Don't  talk  to  me  of  retreat :  I  have  not  left  home  to  be  scared 
back  agam  at  the  first  show  of  danger.  There  is  no  danger  if 
we  feo«  it" 
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The  twinges  of  the  gout  had  been  iuci-easiDg.  They  made 
the  baron  dogged  and  querulous.  A  roar  of  pain  concluded  his 
speech  fittingly,  and  silenced  all  attempts  to  answer  it  Just 
then,  a  young  lieutenant  appeared  at  the  entrance,  and,  lifting 
his  cap,  communicated  to  Fitzgerald  the  desire  of  Colonel  Coates 
to  see  him  at  a  conference. 

**  Ay,  go,  my  lord,  and  see  if  you  can  get  better  tidings  for 
us.     See  what  your  colonel  says.     Tell  him,  /ram  me,  to  ^hi 
— ^^^f  ^^  there  were  five  to  one !     Let  him  put  a  bold  face , 
upon  it,  and  all  will  go  well." 

It  was  with  some  reluctance  that  Fitzgerald  disappeared.  He 
would  have  much  preferred  to  have  lingered  with  Carrie  Sin- 
clair, though  there  was  but  little  prospect  of  engaging  her  in  a 
Uu-a-tete  under  the  circumstances ;  and  the  temper  of  our  baron 
was  not  favorable  to  smooth  sailing  on  any  sea.  His  gout  was 
becoming  more  tenacious  of  its  bold.  The  twinges  were  more 
frequent,  and  his  moods  were  governed  accordingly.  The  hour 
that  followed,  in  which  Fitzgerald  was  absent,  was  passed  in 
fretful,  impatient,  peevish,  and  sometimes  raging  humors,  in 
which  Carrie  Sinclair  was  permitted  to  exercise  but  the  one 
virtue  of  patience. 

At  length,  Fitzgerald  returned,  looking  graver  than  ever. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  well  1"  demanded  Sinclair.  «  What  is  de- 
termined on  1" 

"  What  you  will  hardly  approve.  To  escape  a  fight,  if  poa- 
Rible  !  Our  colonel  is  confirmed  in  his  pre>nous  convictions  of 
this  policy.  We  have  been  amusing  the  rebels  for  one  third 
of  the  day,  with  promise  of  battle.  We  have  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing them  with  the  notion  that  our  purpose  is  to  hold  our  * 
ground.  They  have  retired  to  the  woods  for  the  night,  though 
ready  for  position  and  battle  in  the  morning.  We  are  not  to 
wait  for  the  morning.  The  orders  a^e  circulated  already  to  get 
in  readiness  the  column  of  march  for  midnight  If,  therefore, 
you  resolve  to  go  with  us,  and  share  our  fate,  you  must  be 
ready  to  set  out  by  twelve  o'clock.  I  shall  arrange  for  your 
progress  after  the  passage  of  the  main  body.  If  the  advance 
is  obstructed,  you  will  have  timely  notice  of  it,  and  a  strong 
rear-guard  will  equally  secure  you  in  that  quarter." 

"* Retreat!    Oh,  monstrous!     And  why  i-etreatt    With  the 
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church  as  a  redoubt,  with  log-houses  scattered  about,  and  with 
a  force  of  infantry  superior  to  that  of  our  enemy,  a  fieldpiece 
like  themselves,  and  almost  the  same  numbers,  why  the  d— 4 
should  you  retreat  t  You  can  much  better  make  yourselves  se- 
cure htrf,  than  on  the  march,*  where  you  perpetually  run  the 
risk  of  ambush,  with  sharp-shooters  and  hungry  horsemen 
harassing  you  at  every  step.  What  suicide,  what  folly,  what 
madness,  infidelity,  and  sin !  Oh,  tliat  I  could  mount  a 
horse !" 

''  My  dear  colonel,  the  decision  is  that  of  a  majority.  I  op 
posed  it.  But  there  are  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  movement 
of  which  you  have  not  heard.  We  are  short  of  provisions. 
The  cavalry  of  the  enemy  covers  all  the  approaches  to  our 
camp,  and  cuts  off  communication  and  supply.  Besides,  their 
numbers  are  increasing ;  and  if  we  stay  much  longer,  even  if 
we  beat  them  off  in  pitched  battle,  we  must  still  succumb 
through  starvation.  This  necessity  would  involve  the  surren- 
der, as  prisoners-of-war,  of  the  whole  command.  By  a  timely 
retreat,  supposing  we  can  effect  it  safely,  or  with  small  loss,  we 
save  the  army  from  such  a  catastrophe — a  catastrophe  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  forces,  would  involve  the  loss  of  tha^ 
at  Orangeburg,  and  lead  almost  certainly  to  the  abandonment 
of  Charleston." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  my  Lord  Bawdon  rather  abandon  Or- 
angebui^,  and  come  down  to  your  relief?  He  can  return  if  he 
wishes  it." 

"  He  scarcely  knows  our  condition.  Wevhave  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  all  our  despatches  have  been  intercepted.  Even  if 
be  did  know,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  anything  for 
our  relief  in  season.    We  have  only  to  rely  upon  ourselves." 

•*  And  a  very  good  reliance  too,  if  you  could  only  believe  it. 
Fight,  sir,  Jight  is  the  great  remedy  !  Do  not  be  driven  from 
your  position.  Hold  it  for  three  days,  and  your  enemies  will 
melt  away  as  frost  beneath  the  sun." 

'^  The  subject  is  beyond  discussion  now,  my  dear  coloneL  I 
have  my  orders !  It  is  for  you  now  to  say  whether  you  will  wait 
events,  share  our  fortunes,  or  quietly  return  homeward  while 
the  opportunity  is  left  you." 

"  I  go  on,  at  all  hazards !     I  haVfe  not  wt  out,  to  be  turned 
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back  at  the  first  show  of  diffictdty.  I  4iave  no  fears.  I  can 
not  persuade  myself — I  will  "bot  believe — that  eight  hnn- 
dred  regular  troops,  wearing  his  majesty's  colors,  are  to  be  beat- 
en and  dispersed  by  an  ill-ordered,  ill-conducted,  ill-equipped 
gang  of  rapscallion  rebels." 

Fitzgerald,  looking  only  to  Oarrie  Sinclair  and  her  sister,  and 
sympathizing  with  their  situation,  would  have  argued  the  case 
with  the  baron.  But  his  pride,  and  ranity,  and  gout,  were 
sadly  at  variance  with  all  his  reasoning  powers,  and  he  was  in- 
sensible to  argument.  When  the  young  Inshman  found  this  to 
be  the  case,  and  that  expostulation  was  hopeless,  he  aaid : — 

•*  Well,  sir,  as  you  resolve,  so  be  in  readiness.  I  will  instruct 
your  coachman.  My  servant  will  await  you,  and  obey  all  your 
commands.  The  night  promises  to  be  pleasant  The  mere  dif* 
ficulties  of  travel  will  be  nothing,  even  to  the  ladies,  if  we  are 
not  compelled  to  fight  our  way.  I  shall  be  with  the  ladies  when 
it  is  necessary  that  you  should  remove." 

The  duties  of  his  post  called  him  away.  He  had  given  to 
the  party  all  the  time  that  was  possible.  He  had  shown  a  de- 
gree of  concern,  and  respectful  regard,  which  merited  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  all,  and,  at  his  departure,  Carrie  Sinclair 
gave  him  her  hand,  and  said : — 

"We  are  very  grateful.  Lord  Edward.  You  have  served 
aud  advised  us  as  a  time  friend,  and  shall  always  command  my 
gratitude." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Sinclair,  if  I  could  only  hope  for  more." 

This  was  all  that  he  ventured,  at  that  moment,  to  say  in  ref- 
erence to  the  subject  which  was  uppermost  in  his  heart ;  and 
to  this  she  returned  no  answer. 

At  midnight  the  party  was  roused ;  the  carriage  was  in  read- 
iness. Fitzgerald  had  made  all  provisions,  and  Colonel  Sin- 
clair, his  gout  a  shade  more  troublesome,  was  lifted  into  his  car- 
riage with  the  succor  of  two  stout  dragoons.  The  British  army 
was  already  under  march.  A  dead  silence  prevailed  throughout 
the  encampment  and  over  the  great  forests  by  which  it  waa 
sheltered.  Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  trumpet  note,  as  the 
British  retreat  was  hurried ;  not  a  soldier  discharged  m  random 
shot ;  and  not  even  the  damsels  were  flurried. 

And,  thus  silently,  the  whole  cavalcade  of  foot  and  borae.^a 
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set  in  motion,  taking  tbeir  way  eastward,  having  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  larger  body  of  Sumter's  troops  were  in  their  rear, 
and  anticipating  their  retreat  by  the  western  routes  to  the  city, 
if,  indeed,  they  anticipated  their  retreat  at  all.  But  this  was 
not  their  notion. 

And  for  awhile,  the  British  pursued  their  route  without  dis- 
turbauce,  and  would  have  secured  two  more  hours  for  undis- 
turbed retreat  than  they  did,  but  for  the  exercise  of  a  piece  of 
vandalism,  of  which  the  British  generals  were  too  commonly 
guilty  during  the  warfare  of  the  Revolution.  Colonel  Goates 
compelled  to  abandpn  large  supplies  of  store,  munitions,  &c., 
which  he  could  not  carry  off,  had  accumulated  them,  for  this 
purpose,  within  the  church  which  he  had  lately  made  his  head- 
quarters. The  historian  remarks,  gratuitously,  that  he  might 
as  well  have  gathered  and  fired  them  without  the  church,  spar- 
ing the  sacred  building  to  its  consecrated  uses.  But  the  good 
aistorian  makes  no  proper  allowance  for  the  piety  of  a  British 
colonel,  in  that  period.  Ooates  probably  contemplated  a  nota- 
ble burnt-offering  to  the  gods,  upon  theur  own  shrines,  aa  a 
proof  of  his  gratitude ;  and  necessarily  regarded  such  a  valua- 
ble sacrifice,  as  he  then  made,  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  as  es- 
tablishing a  claim  to  the  favor  of  the  Deity  in  his  future  prog- 
resses !  It  is  possible  that  he  Duly  esteemed  it  as  a  tribute  of 
Acknowledgment  to  the  Deity  for  the  shelter  he  had  found  in 
his  temple  for  a  season.  But  here,  within  the  church,  a  vener- 
able square  structure  of  brick,  an  episcopal  church  besides, 
built  under  royal  government,  he  gathered  his  goods,  decreed  to 
the  sacrifice,  and  lighted  the  train  which  was  destined  to  con- 
sume them.  The  train  was  rather  premature.  The  gods  too 
leidily  accepted  the  burnt-offerings.  The  fiames,  bursting 
through  the  roof  of  the  church,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
illuminated  the  forest,  announced  to  the  Americans  the  flight  of 
the  enemy,  and  roused  them  up  to  the  pursuit !  Of  course 
Sumter  and  his  host  were  instantly  in  the  saddle  to  recover  the 
ground  which  had  been  lost,  by  overtaking  the  fleeing  enemy. 
Bet  they  had  already  near  four  hours  start  of  thur  pursuers ! 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

PURSUIT  —  THB  SKRIMMAGB    AT   QUINBY. 

The  ground  should  never  have  been  lost  Why  it  was  lost — 
by  what  circumstances — by  whose  misconduct — the  chronicles 
all  fail  to  inform  us.  They  were  probably  unwilling  to  censure 
favorite  names,  and  suppressed  much,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
student,  should  properly  have  been  given.  Their  accounts  of 
the  events  in  connection  with  this  escape  of  the  British  are  all 
exceedingly  confused  and  contradictory.  A  severe  critical  ex- 
amination would  exhibit  many  contradictions  and  absurdities 
of  which  historians  should  be  made  ashamed.  In  seeking  to 
save  the  military  reputation  of  their  subject,  they  forfeit  some 
credit  to  their  own.  Why  were  the  British  suffered  to  escape 
on  this  occasion?  They  were  almost  completely  environed. 
They  could  have  been  quite.  All  the  routes  might  have  been 
covered,  and  no  matter  what  the  result  of  the  battle,  the  British 
could  have  been  most  effectually  kept  from  evading  it  We 
have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  struggles  first  of  Maham, 
and  next  of  Horry,  to  secure  or  destroy  the  bridge  at  Watboo 
We  have  seen  that  by  an  overawing  force,  Oolonel  Goates  had 
baffled  these  attempts.  It  was  by  the  route  over  this  bridge 
that  the  British  commander  made  his  escape.  Tet  it  was  cer- 
tainly in  the  power  of  Sumter,  whose  position  was  such  as  to 
warrant  his  expectation  of  battle  every  moment  at  the  handp 
of  the  former,  to  have  covered  the  route  by  this  bridge,  even  if 
he  found  it  policy  to  avoid  bringing  on  the  general  action  a. 
this  point.    Why  was  this  not  done  7 

The  question  brings  us  back  to  our  former  difficulties.     As 
"^e  have  said,  there  is  nothing  satisfactory  to  be  gleaned  from 
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ou.  clironiclors ;  and,  as  the  case  stands,  the  censure  necessarily 
rests  on  the  general  in  command  of  our  partisans.  We  are 
scarcely  satisfied  that  this  should  be  so.  Yet,  from  Sumter's 
known  rashness,  which  had  already  incurred  frequent  reproach* 
es,  the  world  will  readily  accuse  him  of  that  neglect  of  proper 
precautions,  which  constitutes  the  military  fault  in  the  present 
instance.  In  one  respect  he  is  not  liable  to  this  imputation  of 
rashness  on  this  occasion.  Nay,  it  would  seem,  that,  sensible 
of  his  fault,  he  was  inclined  to  be  more  circumspect  than  usual, 
since  he  rather  withdrew  from  before  the  demonstrations  of  the 
British,  and  chose  his  ground  with  a  deliberation  which  he  had 
hitherto  disdained  to  show,  whenever  battle  was  presented  to 
his  sword.  Ordinarily,  he  was  not  a  man  of  much  method,  or  a 
watchful  prudence.  He  preferred  rapid  to  slow  performances  ; 
was  always  more  eager  to  do,  than  to  do  systematically ;  was 
eagerly  impulsive ;  dashing  and  adventurous ;  never  counting 
the  hazards  with  an  enemy  before  him.  And  there  would  have 
been  no  such  deliberativeness  in  his  method  in  this  affair,  had 
he  ever  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  the  British  colonel  seek 
iug  to  evade  the  issue,  which  he  seemed  to  offer.  How  should 
he  fancy  such  a  thing  1  The  British  force  was,  in  numbers, 
nearly  equal  to  his  own.  They  had  a  superior  infantry.  They 
held  a  position  of  considerable  strength.  There  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  maintain  it,  against  any  (usault,  from  such 
a  force  as  his,  even  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  it  under 
a  continued  leaguer.  He  knew  the  British  temper  too  well  to 
snppose  that  under  such  circumstances  there  could  be  any  re- 
luctance to  fight;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  when  Sumter 
rolled  himself  up  under  his  tree  that  night  for  slumber,  he  did 
80  with  the  full  conviction  that  be  was  to  do  battle  in  the 
morning. 

But  should  Sumter  have  been  deceived  by  the  ruse  of  Coates  t 
Should  he  have  confided  in  these  ostentatious  demonstrations 
which  he  had  made  of  battle  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day, 
when  the  bridge  of  Watboo  was  the  ostensible  object  of  con- 
troversy ?  Should  not  the  very  strategics  of  Coates,  by  which 
one  third  of  the  day  was  consumed  unprofitably,  have  awakened 
some  suspicions  of  the  jeal  pui-poses  of  that  officer?  If  big 
plan  was  battle,  there  needed  no  delay.     Why,  ii*  such  were 
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his  purpoBe,  sbould  he  delay.  His  whole  force  was  in  hand, 
and  that  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Americans.  No  re-enfbrce- 
ments  could  be  expected,  in  the  brief  interval  of  a  night,  which 
he  seemed  to  requiie.  His  troops  had  not  been  fatigued  hy 
any  hard  duty  as  was  the  case  with  Sumter's.  They  were  all 
fresh,  all  well-armed,  and  ammunition  in  abundance.  Sumter 
ought  not  to  have  been  deceived. 

13ut  was  he  deceived  ?  Was  he  himself  prepared  for  battle 
at  the  moment  We  think  not.  We  believe  that  his  troops 
were  not  in  hand ;  that  his  force  was  inadequate  to  the  confiiet 
when  Goates  made  his  demonstrations.  Our  reasons  are  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  it  was  only  that  very  day  that  the  mounted 
men  of  Marion  and  the  legion  of  Lee  reached  him.  We 
have  no  evidence  to  show  at  what  hour  they  did  arrive,  but 
most  probably  late  in  the  day  —  probably  not  before  night  had 
fallen ;  since  we  find  that  Lee  in  his  memoirs,  reports  nothing 
of  the  efiforts  severally  and  jointly  made  by  Maham  and  Hoiry 
to  destroy  the  bridge  at  Watboo,  by  which  the  enemy  must 
pass  if  he  took  the  route  east  of  Cooper  nver.  He  only  tells 
us  that  Goates  had  occupied  it  with  a  detachment  Subse- 
quently, it  appears  from  Lee's  statement,  that  Goates  had  aban- 
doned it,  and  that  Sumter  had  ordered  a  party  to  take  posses* 
sion  of  it  They  certainly  did  not  keep  possession  of  it,  for  by 
this  very  route  Goates  made  his  escape  unobserved.  But  the 
statement  would  acquit  Sumter  of  all  blame.  But  how  was  it 
that  the  passage  of  the  bridge  was  suffered  ?  The  answer  ie 
that  Sumter  believed  the  bridge  to  have  been  destroyed ;  that 
he  had  detached  a  party  for  this  purpose ;  that  the  report  of  the 
officer  of  the  detachment  assured  him  that  the  work  had  been 
done ;  and  that  the  British  were  effectually  cut  off  from  retreat  in 
that  direction ;  and  that  Sumter  manoeuvred  to  compel  their  re* 
treat  by  the  western  route  which  was  the  shortest  and  easiest ; 
conceiving  them  to  be  too  strong  in  their  position  at  Biggin  to 
attack  them  in  that  place.  It  is  farther  stated,  by  way  of  ex- 
cusing the  party  who  had  undertaken  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge,  that  they  had  done  so,  effectually,  but  that  Goates  haa 
repaired  it 

Now  this  was  next  to  impossible,  if  the  work  had  been 
thoroughly  done.     Had  the  sleepers  been  cut  through,  as  weU 
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M  tbe  planks  thrown  off,  there  could  have  been  no  repairs 
effected,  adequate  to  the  passage  of  eight  hundred  men,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  horse,  a  piece  of  artillery, 
and  an  extended  train  of  baggage-wagons.  But  even  allowing 
that  the  British  had  repaired  the  bridge,  why  were  they  suffered 
to  do  so  7  Where  were  the  scouting  pai-ties — the  patrols  —  tbe 
hungry,  eager,  watchful,  vigilant  hawks  of  war  that  should 
have  been  for  ever  on  the  wing  around  the  enemy's  whole  en- 
campment I  There  is  no  answer  to  this  question.  Indeed, 
from  all  circumstances,  it  would  seem  that  no  watch  had  been 
maintained  at  all.  This  seems  to  be  the  naked  fact — let  the 
blame  fall  where  it  will.  Coates  should  never  have  been  suf- 
fered to  repair  the  bridge,  even  if  this  were  possible.  But  we 
doubt  this  whole  story.  We  suspect  that  the  party  sent  to 
destroy  it,  contented  themselves  with  throwing  off  a  few  planks, 
which  a  few  men  in  half  an  hour  could  readily  restore.  It 
ahould  never  have  been  left  to  the  fiery  beacon,  which  theur 
own  handa  had  kindled,  to  announce  the  flight  of  the  British  in 
the  camp  of  our  partisans. 

But  who  shall  say  that  Sumter  had  not  taken  all  these  and 
other  precautions  ?  It  is  one  of  the  evils  of  a  volunteer  and 
militia  service,  that  vedettes,  and  sentinels,  and  patrolling  par- 
ties, are  easily  beguiled  from  their  duty.  They  rarely  acquire 
the  stem  discipline  of  the  regular  service.  This  is  their  grand 
defect.  They  have  ardor  in  greater  degree  than  the  regular ; 
are  famous  at  a  dash — in  the  first  headlong  onset ;  but  they  get 
easOy  diverted  from  the  main  to  minor  objects;  easily  dis- 
couraged by  unlooked-for  reverses ;  lack  in  that  simple  steady 
courage  and  endurance  which  secures  a  victory,  and  never  loses 
an  opportunity.  We  can  scarcely  concave  that  Sumter  shoui  1 
retire  to  his  tents,  without  taking  every  proper  precaution 
against  his  enemy's  movements.  In  all  probability  his  scouting 
parties  were  ordered  on  the  duty  and  evaded  it.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  this  dereliction ;  but  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  a  large  portion  of  Sumter's  command  had  just 
arrived  in  camp  *  that  they  had  already  been  engaged,  for 
several  days,  in  incessant  and  exhausting  operations ;  that  the 
weather  was  intensely  hot;  and  that  nature  was  overcome  witu 
languor  and  debility.      Perhaps  the   partisans  also  generally 
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indulged  in  Sumter's  own  conviction,  that  the  fight  was  cer- 
tainly to  come  off  on  the  morrow,  and  that  rest  was  necessary 
to  prepare  them  for  its  trials.  We  can  readily  find  apolc^es 
for  all  parties,  but  never  a  good  excuse  for  any. 

But,  to  our  narrative  :— 

The  church  in  flames  soon  taught  our  partisans  that  the  bird 
had  flown.  The  pursuit  was  immediately  commenced.  It  was 
as  quickly  ascertained  that  Coates  had  pursued  the  eastern  route 
and  not  the  western.  Why  he  should  have  done  so,  is  not 
important  to  our  study.  The  west  was  the  shortest  and  the 
easiest  route,  unobstructed  by  water-courses ;  but  it  was  proba- 
bly the  heaviest  march  in  hot  weather,  and  over  long  tracts  of 
sterile  sands.  Water  and  shade  might  have  been  the  induce- 
ments to  pursue  the  eastern  route  and  it  is  possible  that  Coates 
may  have  been  apprized  -of  some  ascending  galleys  by  the 
Cooper  river,  bringing  provisions  and  reinforcements.  Enough 
for  us  that  our  partisans  were  soon  aware  of  the  direction  taken 
by  the  British. 

The  pursuit,  hotly  eager,  was  begun  by  Lee  with  the  cavalry 
of  his  legion,  and  Maham,  with  a  detachment  of  Marion's. 
The  rest  of  the  forces  followed  as  fast  as  possible ;  the  field- 
piece  (as  it  proved  unfortunately)  being  left  behind  in  charge 
of  Lieutenant  Singleton,  in  order  not  to  retard  the  infantry ;  a 
policy  which  rendered  the  pursuit  much  more  swift  than  sure. 
It  is  necessary  here  that  we  should  remind  the  reader  that  there 
is  a  choice  of  roads  on  the  route  east  of  Cooper  river,  both  of 
which  conduct  to  the  metropolis.  Biggin  creek,  the  most 
northerly  of  several  streams  which  unite  to  make  the  river,  is 
esteemed  the  head,  or  chief  of  its  western  branches.  East  of 
this  creek  the  Charleston  road  crosses  two  other  creeks,  called 
Watboo  and  Quinby,  the  latter  being  esteemed  the  eastern  arm 
of  the  river.  Between  these  two  creeks  the  road  forks,  and 
crosses  the  latter  at  two  different  points ;  the  right  at  Bonneatt's 
ferry,  the  left  at  Quinby  bridge.  The  road  to  Bonneau's  ferry 
follows  the  course  of  the  main  stream ;  the  route  by  Quinby 
diverges  from  it,  for  a  time,  in  an  easterly  direction.  The  in- 
terval between  the  two  crossings  may  be,  m  an  air  linet  six  or 
•even  miles.  We  may  call  it  fifteen  miles  from  Biggin,  the 
point  of  starting,  to  Boi  .neau's  and  something  more  to  Quinby 
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The  fork  which  opens  the  roads  to  these  two  points  be^ns  at  a 
.'hort  distance  only  from  the  former. 

These  particalars  being  understood,  it  will  be  easy  to  follow 
the  course  of  our  partisans,  and  of  the  British  respectively. 
The  former,  in  full  chase,  darted  across  Watboo  bridge,  which 
che^  enemy  had  not  broken  down  behind  them — probably  be- 
cause they  feared  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  sleeping  Ameri- 
cans. Our  troopers  dashed  on  until  they  made  the  disccvery 
that  the  British  army  had  divided,  the  infantry  and  artillery 
taking  one  route,  the  cavalry  another,  the  latter  pursuing  the 
right  hand  road  leading  to  Bonneau's  ferry.  Hampton  alone 
continued  the  pursuit  of  the  cavalry,  Lee  proceeding  with  his 
legion  against  the  infantry.  But,  Hampton,  though  he  urged 
Lis  steeds  at  every  bound,  had  the  mortification  to  discover, 
when  he  reached  the  ferry,  that  the  enemy  had  escaped  him, 
bad  crossed  in  safety,  and  secured  the  boats  on  the  opposite 
side.  He  could  only  cast  wistAil  glances  at  the  quarry,  and 
cursing  his  misfortune,  to  wheel  about  and  retrace  his  steps,  in 
hope  to  get  up  in  time  to  take  a  part  in  the  play  with  the 
Britbh  infantry. 

Meanwhile,  the  legion  horse,  and  Maham's,  were  pressing 
bard  and  fast  upon  the  heels  of  the  enemy,  on  the  route  to 
Quinby  bridge.  Colonel  Goates  had  marched  well,  and,  so  far, 
prosperously ;  but  he  was  not  one  of  those  military  marvels  who 
bring  genius  to  the  aid  of  drill.  He  was  a  tolerable  soldier  of 
the  old  school,  and  in  a  period  when  the  age  was  not  distin- 
guished by  any  great  military  examples.  He  had  outgeneraled 
Sumter,  had  stolen  away  from  him,  but  had  committed  several 
errors.  His  firing  the  church  was  an  error  in  policy,  if  not  in 
morals.  He  had  unnecessarily  advised  his  enemy  of  his  flightt 
just  two  hours  too  soon.  Better  had  he  left  the  stores  for  the 
temptation  of  the  starving  and  naked  partisans.  The  disposi- 
tion of  his  column  of  march  on  the  retreat,  was  not  a  judicious 
qjae.  His  baggage-train,  instead  of  being  sent  ahead,  under  a 
sufficient  escort,  was  made  to  bring  up  the  rear,  under  a  guard 
of  one  hundred  men,  commanded  by  a  certain  Capt.  Campbell. 
The  rear-guard,  on  a  retreat^  should  consist  of  picked  men  under 
a  first-rate  officer.  In  the  present  case,  it  was  composed  of  raw 
Irishmen  who  had  never  been  under  fire,  and  was  led  by  an  ir 
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competent  person.  Another  error  was  in  the  lengthened  line 
of  the  column  of  march ;  the  rear^gnard  being  most  of  the  time 
more  than  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  main  body.  Bat  we  mnst 
not  stop  for  criticism ;  let  us  proceed  to  the  events  of  this  pni* 
suit. 

Coates,  as  we  have  said,  marched  well ;  but  the  most  rapid 
march  of  infantry,  cumbered  with  a  heavy  baggage-train,  is  still 
a  slow  progress.  It  was  not  difficult  for  our  Baron  Sinclair's 
caniage,  drawn  by  four  first-rate  horses,  to  keep  up  with  the 
march.  Fitzgerald,  in  order  to  the  better  security  of  the  little 
party,  had  introduced  it  in  tlie  interval  between  Uie  main  body 
and  the  rear-guard.  Here,  the  chances  were,  that,  whether  at- 
tacked in  front  or  rear,  there  would  still  be  time  afforded  to  get 
the  carriage  out  of  the  nUUe. 

This  disposition,  besides,  afforded  him  frequent  opportunities 
for  communion  with  the  lady  whom  he  sought  Our  young 
Irishman  neglected  no  precautions,  and  foi-bore  no  attentions. 
He  was  frequently  beside  the  carriage,  and,  by  his  buoyancy 
of  temper,  and  lively  play  of  conversation,  greatly  contributed 
to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  route.  He  was  never  more 
elastic  more  gay,  more  graceful ;  never  appeared  to  better  ad- 
vantage; and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  our  Baron  Sinclair 
could  refrain,  when  the  young  follow  withdrew  to  his  duties* 
from  reproaching  Carrie  aloud,  for  preferring — as  he  muttered 

it  to  himself — "  a  d d  demure  son  of  a  Frenchman,"  to  the 

brave  and  dashing  young  cavalier,  who  was  so  distinguished, 
and  could  make  himself  so  agreeable !  Our  present  task  will 
not  suffer  us  to  report  the  dialogues  between  these  parties  on 
the  route,  or  even  to  give  a  sample  of  them.  Enough,  that  the 
night  rapidly  stole  away,  and  the  dawn  opened,  and  the  day  ad- 
vanced, and  they  as  yet  felt  none  of  the  fatigues  of  the  journey. 
Hours  had  now  passed,  since  their  departure  frt>m  Biggin,  and 
no  hostile  trumpet  had  sounded  in  their  ears.  At  length  the 
vanguard  reached  Quinby  in  safety,  crossed,  and  continued  ita 
progress.  The  main  body  followed  in  safety,  also,  dragging 
their  solitary  piece  of  artillery  across  the  bridge.  The  planks 
of  the  bridge  were  then  loosened  from  the  sleepers,  ready  to  be 
thrown  off,  and  into  the  creek,  as  soon  as  the  rear-guard  should 
have  passed.     The  howitzer,  its  muzzle  turned  toward  the 
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bridge,  charged  with  grape,  was  allowed  to  remain,  to  protect 
the  party  destined  to  demolish  it. 

80  qniet  had  been  the  march,  so  utterly  undisturbed  the 
progress,  that  the  severe  exertions  of  the  British  colonel  were 
relaxed.  His  precautions  seemed  to  give  him  every  security. 
What  had  he  to  fear  from  the  rear,  with  a  strong  detachment 
of  a  hundred  men  a  mile  behind  him  t  What  to  fear  in  front, 
with  his  main  body  already  marching  across  the  causey  before 
him,  and  pressing  onward,  through  a  lane,  into  a  friendly  set- 
tlement t  There  were  surely  no  reasonable  grounds  for  appre- 
hension, at  such  a  moment ;  and  Coates  himself  loitered  at  the 
bridge  with  the  howit2er,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  rear- 
guard and  baggage-wagons.  His  escape  was  a  matter  so  snre^ 
hi  his  opinion,  that  his  mood  and  muscles  relaxed  to  merriment. 
Fitzgerald,  who  had  just  galloped  up  from  Sinclair's  carriage, 
which  he  had  left  half  a  mile  behmd,  was  the  subject  of  much 
of  that  sort  of  jest  in  which  old  soldiers  love  to  deal  at  the  ex- 
pense of  young  ones,  and  which  young  lovers  rarely  find  offen- 
sive. Coates  assumed  him  to  be  successful  in  his  pursuit ;  and, 
though  Fitzgerald  denied  it,  and  expressed  his  fears,  yet  this 
was  ascribed,  by  hia  colonel,  only  to  a  proper  modesty,  which 
would  not  suffer  him  to  boast.  At  this  very  moment,  and  while 
the  two,  attended  by  a  few  artillerists  only,  were  loitering  about 
the  gun,  the  leading  officer  of  the  pursuing  partisans  had  report- 
ed the  rear-guard,  imder  Campbell,  to  be  in  sight. 

The  legion  cavalry  were  in  advance ;  Marion's,  under  Ma- 
ham,  close  behind  them.  Lee,  at  once,  prepared  for  the  charge. 
The  legion  cavalry  was  directed  to  take  close  order.  Captain 
Kggleston,  with  one  troop,  was  detached,  turning  into  the  woods 
on  the  left,  in  order  to  gain  the  enemy's  right ;  while  the  squad- 
ron under  Lee,  supported  by  the  cavalry  under  Maham,  ad- 
vanced along  the  road  directly  toward  the  quairy. 

We  have  seen  how  the  rear-guard  of  Coates  was  composed, 
and  of  what  force  it  consisted.  The  approach  of  the  American 
liorso,  from  two  directions,  first  awakened  Campbell,  the  captain 
of  the  Juritish,  to  a  sense  of  his  danger.  Ho  formed  his  line,  and 
blundered  in  doing  so.  Had  he  at  once  taken  to  the  swamp 
which  skirted  him,  and  posted  himself  under  cover  of  h;. 
wegous.  he  would  have  been  safe,     ^nsten'^  of  this  1* » formed 
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in  line,  Lis  left  upon  the  road,  and  his  right  in  the  woods  oppo* 
vie  to  Egglest^n's  command. 

'  We  have  him  as  we  want  him !"  said  Lee,  to  his  captain 
/atnstrong,  a  very  gallant  and  powerful  fellow. 

The  British  Ibe  was  scarcely  formed  when   Lee's  hngle 
sounded  the  charge.    His  troop  dashed  forward,  swords  drawn, 
and  steeds  in  full  gallop.    At  that  instant,  the  British  order  to 
*'  fire"  was  heard  distinctly  from  right  to  left     But  no  fire  fbl 
lowed.     Lee  felt  the  danger. 

*'  They  reserve  their  fire  to  make  it  more  fatal !"  said  he  to 
Armstrong. 

"  It  is  fatal  if  we  falter  now  !"  exclaimed  Armstrong,  giving 
his  steed  the  rowel  as  he  spoke,  and  rushing  forward.  He  was 
promptly  followed,  with  a  wild  shout,  and  every  sword  flashing 
m  the  air. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  assailants,  their  delighted  surprise, 
there  was  not  a  shot.  The  wild  Irish  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  hegged  for  quarter. 

Was  this  terror  ?    Was  it  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  cav- 
airy  that  produced  this  result  1     Possibly.    And  yet,  of  a  hun- 
ired  men,  of  a  notoriously  fighting  race,  was  there  not  one  man, 
^0  discharge  a  musket — from  impulse,  if*  not  from  will  or  prin- 
ciple 7    Not  one !     Lee  ascribed  it  all  to  panic.     It  may  have 
jeen  so.     Panic  is  as  contagious  as  fire,  and  runs  as  quickly 
^Lrough  t^e  ranks  as  fire  does  over  the  prakies  in  dry  weather. 
Jnt  we  remember  what  Fitzgerald  said  to  Sinclair,  and  we  half 
•uspect,  there  was  no  hearty  good  will  for  the  British  cause 
mong  these  wild  Irish,  and  that  this  had  something  to  do  with 
.     Anyhow,  it  is  very  cleai*  that  their  captain  Campbell  was 
n  imbecile. 

Of  course,  Lee  was  very  well  pleased  to  grant  quarter  to 
people  who  had  behaved  so  civilly.  Both  parties  escaped  un- 
hurt. A  few  of  the  militia  horse  was  detached  to  take  charge 
of  the  prisoners  and  baggage,  and  the  legion  cavalry  dashed 
ahead  after  the  main  body  of  the  repeating  British.  Scarcely 
had  Lee's  back  been  turned,  whe-  Cc^cain  Ov.jpHll,  beginning 
to  feel  fiflhamed  of  himself,  made  an  effort  to  persuade  his  men 
*o  resume  their  arms;  but      t^'">t  *,  '  ?i»aeiger  brought  Ixw 
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back,  and  the  captain  not  over  fierce,  and  his  men  not  over  wil 
ling,  they  were  soon  subdued  to  docility. 

Bat  this  paltry  petty  incident,  probably  saved  the  British 
army.  While  Lee  was  quieting  Campbell,  Armstrong  came  in 
sight  of  the  bridge  and  Goates.  The  latter,  at  this  moment, 
was  in  his  most  humorous  vein,  jeering  Fitzgerald  about  his 
conquests.  He  was  actually  talking  about  Cupid  and  Hymen, 
and  such  antiquated  divinities,  in  a  sort  of  speech  which  the 
poets  of  that  day  had  dealt  in  ad  nauseam.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  that  was  the  era  of  such  geniuses  as  Pye,  and 
Whitehead,  and  Wharton,  successively  poets-laureate.  We 
may  judge  readily  of  the  sort  of  poets  which  could  willingly 
sing  the  glories  of  the  Guelphic  dynasties  of  the  Georges — 
first,  second,  or  third !  Lee  ought  not  to  have  turned  back. 
What  if  the  wild  Irish  under  Campbell  did  resume  their  arms, 
how  could  they  effect  the  result  ?  Besides,  the  infantry  under 
Sumter  were  pressing  forward,  and  the  British  rear-guard  might 
safely  have  been  left  to  them.  The  moments  were  too  precious 
to  be  wasted  upon  any  subordinate  objects.  Everything  de- 
pended upon  the  headlong  rush  over  the  bridge,  while  Coates 
was  unsuspicious  of  danger,  and  while  his  main  body  were 
crowded  along  a  causey,  girdled  by  swamp,  packed  closely  on 
this  causey,  and  in  the  still  narrower  lane  beyond  it,  unable  to 
deploy,  and  to  be  mown  down  like  thick  grass  at  the  will  of 
the  reaper.  Had  the  whole  force  of  the  legion  dashed  onward, 
the  discomfiture  of  the  whole  army  of  the  British,  in  this  situa- 
tion, was  inevitable.  No  infantry  can  withstand  a  determined 
charge  of  cavalry  while  in  such  condition. 

But  the  gallant  Armstrong,  though  leading  his  own  troop 
only,  remembering  the  orders  of  the  day,  to  charge  the  enemy 
at  all  hazards  wherever  he  could  find  them,  dashed  onward  to 
his  prey  giving  no  heed  to  consideration,  right  or  left.  He 
passed  the  carriage  of  Colonel  Sinclair  like  a  streak  of  light- 
ning, giving  it  no  sort  of  heed,  as  if  it  were  game  quite  too 
small  for  any  trooper  with  a  goodly  enemy  before  him.  Your 
petty  chapman  of  a  captain  would  have  stopped  to  look  into 
tlie  vehicle,  to  see  if  it  contained  •*  the  elephant" 

The  little  party  of  Colonel  Sinclair  were  roused  on  a  sudderi, 
as  the  troop  went  by. 
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**  Who  arc  these  people  t  Why  this  msh  f  *'  demanded  Carrie 
Sinclair  jf  her  father. 

**  The  rehels !-  by  all  that's  damnable !"  roared  the  colonel, 
and  he  felt  for  his  pistols.  But  the  troop  had  swept  by.  An- 
other came,  and  another,  and  they  swept  on  also,  without  heed- 
ing the  vehicle. 

"Oh  !  my  father,  they  are  about  to  fight  Let  us  fly — into 
the  woods.    Into  the  woods." 

"  Ay,  we  shall  have  it  now,  my  girl,  and  you  will  soon  see 
how  the  British  regulars  will  trim  the  jackets  of  these  fellows ! 
But  it  is  something  queer  that  they  should  pass  the  rear-guard. 
They  couldn't  do  so  without  a  fight  Have  I  been  asleep. 
Have  you  heard  nothing,  Carrie  f " 

"  Nothing,  till  the  rush  of  these  horsemen." 

"No  guns  —  no  trumpets — no  shouts t" 

"Nothing,  sir." 

"  It  is  strange.  These  fellows  look  to  be  rebels.  Their  uni- 
form— if  it  may  be  called  such — is  not  ours.  What  can  the 
rear 'guard  be  about.    Where  the  devil  is  Fitsgerald  f" 

"  He  has  only  a  little  while  left  us^  you  remember." 

"  Ay,  ay ;  but  where  the  devil  is  he  nmo.  It  is  now  that  be 
is  wanted." 

"But,  dear  father,  we  are  here  in  the  Way  of  danger.  Had 
we  not  hotter  turn  into  the  woods." 

"Danger!  Pshaw  1  Do  you  suppose  that  these  trooping 
squads,  even  if  they  be  of  the  rebel  route,  can  do  anything 
against  his  majesty's  infantry,  covered  with  a  field-piece. 
There's  no  danger,  girl.  None!  But,  I  think,  Fitzgerald 
might  have  shown  himself,  so  as  to  have  pacified  ytmr  fears  at 
least" 

Fitzgerald  was,  at  that  moment,  as  well  as  his  colonel,  in  a 
position  of  some  awkwardness.  We  have  seen  how  confident 
Coates  was  in  his  securities.  How  he  could  jeer  our  young 
Irishman  about  his  amours.  As  we  have  said,  he  had  just  been 
mouthing  about  Cupid  and  Hymen,  in  the  poetical  slang — for 
poets  of  an  imitative  school  are  all  so  many  iiangtphanger$ — 
repeaters  of  a  stereotyped  phraseology — when  Armstrong  burst 
upDu  him — no  drum  beaten,  no  bugle  sounded,  no  shot  fired 
from  the  re/ir-guard  to  give  him  warning  of  his  danfi^.    Arm- 
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strong  never  stopped  for  stay  or  hindcrancc,  bwt  dashed  over  the 
bridge  at  the  head  of  his  section,  and  threw  himself  headlong 
upon  the  little  gronp  who  had  charge  of  the  Brhish  howitzer. 

His  headlong  audacity  was  in  fact  only  a  proper  prudence. 
The  howitzer,  with  its  jaws  charged  with  grape,  confronting 
him,  and  covering  the  bridge,  the  port-fire  burning,  and  ready 
for  use,  allowed  him  not  a  moment  of  respite  for  thought  or 
hesitation.  His  policy  was  to  seize  the  piece,  take  advantage  of 
the  surprise  which  he  had  occasioned,  and  cut  down  the  gunners ; 
and  so  thinking,  if  ho  thought  at  all,  he  dashed  recklessly  over 
the  rickety  planks  which  had  been  loosened  from  the  sleepers, 
in  readiness  to  be  thrown  off  with  the  passage  of  the  baggage 
and  the  rear-guard. 

The  audacity  of  Armstrong  was  temporarily  successful.  Had 
Lee  been  present  to  support  him,  with  the  legion,  the  success 
would  have  been  complete.  The  artillerists  in  charge  of  the 
piece,  as  well  as  their  officer,  taken  by  surprise,  had  not  time  to 
apply  the  match,  and  were  summoned  instantly  to  defend  them- 
selves. Armstrong  had  been  followed,  under  a  like  impulse, 
by  Lieutenant  Carrington,  of  the  legion ;  and  he,  in  turn,  by 
Colonel  Maham,  and  Captain  Macaulay,  of  Marion's.  The  two 
first  were  followed  by  their  sections.  The  third  section  was 
arrested  in  the  leap  by  the  fact  that  their  predecessors  had  dis- 
lodged the  planks  of  the  bridge  by  the  desperate  plunges  of 
their  horses,  and  that  a  wide  gulf  separated  the  parties,  the 
deep  dark  water  of  the  creek,  rolling  between.  It  was  when 
the  third  section  came  to  a  halt  that  Maham  and  Macaulay  forced 
their  horses  to  the  leap.  But  at  this  very  moment  an  unseen 
enemy  started  up,  almof^t  from  beneath  the  bridge,  in  a  working 
party  set  to  complete  its  destruction.  These  delivered  a  fire 
under  which  Maham's  horse  fell  dead.  Two  of  Lee's  dragoons 
on  the  opposite  side  were  slain  at  the  same  fire ;  the  chasm  in 
the  bridge  had  been  made  wider,  and  the  efforts  of  Lee  who 
had  now  rejoined  his  third  section,  seemed  altogether  unavailing 
to  repair  the  bridge,  even  for  temporary  use.  His  two  sections, 
with  Maham  and  Macaulay,  seemed  cut  off  from  all  succor,  and 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy. 

But  their  audacity  was  continued,  the  result  now  of  their 
peculiarly  perilous  j'osition.     In  a  moment  they  drove  the  artil- 
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lerists  from  the  liowiteer,  and  assailed  the  small  British  partj 
At  the  spot.  These,  headed  bj  Goatcs  and  Fitzgerald,  bad 
drawn  their  swords,  cheered  on  their  few  followers,  shouted  to 
the  reg^ent  along  the  causey,  and,  seeking  temporary  shelter 
behind  a  wagon  which  had  crossed,  bearing  some  sick  and 
wounded  officers,  they  skilfully  opposed  their  small  swords  to 
the  threatening  sabres  of  the  partisans.  These  would  have 
been  of  little  help  without  the  cover  of  the  wagon,  but  with 
this  defence,  and  the  exercise  of  great  activity,  and  the  most 
vigilant  eyes,  they  succeeded  in  prolonging  the  defence  till  they 
could  receive  succor  from  their  troops.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  causey  was  crowded  with  combatants,  and  a  desperate  hand- 
to-hand  conflict  took  place ;  a  wild  melee,  showing  a  doa&en  or 
.nore  separate  duels,  after  the  fashion  of  the  middle  ages,  in  a 
regular  tournament  a  routrance.  But  such  a  conflict  could  not 
long  continue.  All  would  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the 
partisans  to  cross  the  bridge ;  and  of  this  there  was  now  littlo 
prospect.  Without  succor,  our  dashing  cavaliers,  isolated  from 
their  companions,  must  succumb.  Thus  far  they  had  lost  a  few 
dragoons,  but  the  officers  remained  unhurt.  The  panic  of  the 
British  had  now  ceased.  In  the  first  moment  of  alarm,  believing 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  Americans  wore  upon  them,  and 
conscious  of  their  total  inability,  from  their  closely-packed  order 
along  the  narrow  causey,  to  receive  them,  they  had  hurried  for- 
ward in  inextricable  confusion.  Had  the  legion  cavalry  crossedt 
or  had  Maham's  command  been  able  to  do  so,  there  could  have 
been  but  one  rasult,  in  utter  defeat  and  ruin.  But  the  Fates 
were  against  our  friends — the  Fates,  and  something  in  them- 
selves. The  British  recovered.  The  panic  was  arrested.  Strag- 
gling bodies  forced  their  way  back;  the  fight  became  hotter. 
Our  troopers  were  no  longer  the  assailants,  and  when  they 
looked  up  the  causey,  and  beheld  the  human  billows  rolling  to- 
ward them,  and  looked  behind  them  to  see  the  impossibility  of 
getting  any  succor  from  their  friends,  they  felt  that  but  one 
duty  remained  to  them — to  effect  their  escape  if  possible. 
Neither  their  coolness  nor  courage  abandoned  them  at  thia 
moment.  They  felt  that  but  one  hope  of  escape  was  left  them* 
to  charge  through  the  straggling  masses  along  the  causey* 
and  gain  the  woods,  whence  they  could  make  their  way  into 
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the  swamp.  Thej  felt  very  rare  that  the  British  would  never 
fire  upon  them,  through  a  natural  dread  of  shooting  their  own 
officers  whom  they  left  behind  them  on  the  causey — felt  sure 
that  no  arm  would  be  stretched  out  to  arrest  their  steeds  under 
the  spurred  and  goaded  violence  of  their  headlong  rush — and 
knew  that  the  enemy  had  no  cavalry  with  which  to  pursue. 
An  instant  sufficed  for  these  reflections,  a  word  to  make  them 
simultaneously  felt  by  their  comrades,  and,  sounding  their  bugles 
with  a  lively  trill  of  defiance,  they  wheeled  about  from  the  foes 
with  whom  they  had  been  contending,  and  dashed  headlong  up 
the  causey.  Right  and  left,  the  enemy's  infantry — a  strag- 
gling mass — gave  way,  while  the  gallant  troopers  rushed  through 
their  masses,  scattering  them  from  side  to  side.  The  moment 
they  reached  the  highlands  they  wheeled  mto  the  thickets  on 
their  left,  and  escaped  by  heading  the  stream.  Never  was  a 
brave  determination  more  gallantly  carried  into  execution. 


KoTB.— In  the  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  by  the  poet,  Moore,  he 
has  (alien  into  some  mistakes  in  respect  to  his  subject,  in  connection  with  this 
spirited  little  affair,  and  in  respect  to  the  events  themselres,  which  we  propose 
to  correct  for  the  benefit  of  fntiire  editors  of  the  poet's  writings.  Moore 
represents  his  hero  as  being  with  the  rear-gnard  on  the  occasion,  and  as  check- 
ing Lee  in  his  demonstrations  upon  it.  He  does  not,  indeed,  soy  that  he 
saved  the  guard  and  the  baggage,  but  he  leaves  this  to  be  inferred ;  and  this 
inference  will  be  drawn  from  his  statement  by  evorj  one  who  roads  the  pas- 
sage in  ignorance  of  the  events.  He  is  right  in  representing  Lord  Edward 
as  at  the  bridge,  and  as  being  spiritedly  engaged  in  covering  it ;  but  he  again 
misrepresents  him  as  the  person  in  command  at  this  spot;  when,  in  fitct. 
Colonel  Ck)ate8  himself  was  present,  and  to  his  presence  ^w  historian  as- 
cribes much  of  the  success  of  the  British  in  saving  the  army.  Fitzgerald 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  main  body,  but  the  rear-guard  and  baggage  were  a  mile 
In  his  rear,  and  these  were  Tiot  saved,  but  lost ;  the  Americans  making  large 
booty  on  the  occasion;  capturing  the  army  chest,  with  all  its  treasure,  a 
thousand  guineas,  with  a  large  body  of  stores  besides,  of  the  most  nsefhl 
description.  The  poet  again  mistakes  when  he  represents  the  conduct  of 
iltzgerald  in  this  affair  as  first  commending  him  to  the  favor  of  Lord  Raw- 
don,  and  securing  his  appointment  as  aid-de<amp  to  his  lordship,  in  his 
march  to  the  relief  of  Ninety-Six.  The  biographer,  in  this  statement,  puts 
the  cart  a  long  way  before  the  horse.  The  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  and  its  relief, 
preceded  the  battle  at  Quinbif  by  no  less  than  four  week$.  The  assault  upon 
Ninety-six  was  made  by  Greene,  on  the  18th  day  of  June;  the  battle  of 
Quinby  took  place  on  Ae  17th  of  July.  Lord  Edward's  regiment,  with  tw- 
othera,  fW)m  Ireland,  reached  Charieston  on  the  2d  of  June,  and,  for  the  P 
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time,  fiffbrdcd  Kawdon  the  means  by  which  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Ninety' 
Six.  These  troops  wore  not  designed  for  emplojment  in  South  Carolina ; 
but  the  exigencies  of  Bawdon  required  that  he  shonld  divert  them  from  their 
original  destination.  As  soon  as  possible  after  their  arrival  from  Ireland,  he 
set  out  on  his  march,  at  the  head  of  two  of  these  regiments,  and  other  troope. 
lie  entered  Ninety-Six  on  the  21st  of  Juno,  tfiree  dajs  after  the  assault  of 
Greene,  which  had  been  precipitated  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  Rawdon.  It 
is  thus  shown  that  Lord  Edward  won  the  favor  of  Rawdon  by  services  under 
his  own  eye,  and  was  his  aid  a  considerable  time  b^re  the  event  at  Qninby, 
vhich  tlie  biographer  describes  as  securing  him  this  compliment. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

SHOWING    HOW   COLONEL  SINCLAIR,  SENIOR,  CONPOUNDBD  TWO 
VERY  DIFFERENT   KINDS  OF  PISH. 

Ther^  was  great  blame  somewhere.  The  affair  had  been 
very  much  mismanaged.  The  game  was  certainly  in  the  hands 
of  our  partisans.  The  surprise  of  Ooates,  with  the  main  body, 
had  been  as  complete  as  that  of  his  rear-guard.  Bumter,  in  hia 
official  report  of  it,  says  :  "  If  the  whole  party  had  charged  across 
the  bridge,  they  would  have  come  upon  the  enemy  in  such  a 
state  of  confusion,  while  extricating  themselves  from  the  lane» 
that  they  must  have  laid  down  their  arms.''  And  so  we  say. 
But  we  have  shown  why  the  whole  party  did  not  charge  across 
the  bridge ;  and  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  here,  upon  whom  the 
blame  of  this  failure  should  fall.  An  inquiry  might  tend  to 
rob  some  favorite  of  a  rose  from  his  chaplet,  but  we  have  no 
wish  to  do  this  discourtesy,  at  this  late  period  in  the  history. 
No  censure,  now,  can  change  the  results.  Let  us  rather  look 
to  some  other  parties  to  our  drama,  whom,  not  participants  in 
the  action,  we  have  left  behind  us  in  a  very  uncomfortable  con- 
dition of  anxiety  and  apprehension. 

Our  baron  and  his  two  daughters  were  be^nning  to  experi- 
ence all  the  troubles  of  their  peculiar  situation.  As  troop  after 
troop  drew  nigh,  and  dashed  past  his  vehicle,  the  veteran  be- 
gan to  fidget  at  a  most  distressing  rate.  Mind  and  body  began 
to  be  equally  sore  and  uneasy.  The  twinges  of  the  gout  be- 
came more  frequent,  and,  ready  to  scream  half  the  time  with 
physical  pain,  he  Was  equally  in  the  mood  to  roar  with  mental 
distempernture.     He  conld  no  longer  doubt  that  all  these  troop- 
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ers  were  rebels.  He  saw  it  in  the  ragged  costome,  the  queer, 
strange  attempts  at  uniform,  the  sprigs  of  green  cedar  in  the  cap« 
of  Marion's  men ;  in  a  thousand  little  details  which  stripped  the 
matter  of  all  uncertainty.  The  excitement  of  old  Sinclair  in- 
creased duly  every  moment  He  swore  his  most  famous  oaths. 
He  started  up,  till  admonished  by  an  extra  twinge  in  foot  or 
ankle,  when  he  laid  himself  back  in  the  carriage  with  a  groan. 
Then  he  got  down  his  sword,  drew  it  from  the  scabbard,  and 
leaned  it  up  in  a  corner  of  the  vehicle.  The  next  object  were 
his  pistols.  He  fidgetted  till  he  got  these  out  of  the  holsters, 
and  examined  their  primings.  At  this,  Garrie  Sinclair  thought 
it  necessary  to  interpose. 

**  Father,  father !  This  will  never  do  1  What  can  you  do 
with  these  pistols  ?  How  can  anything  that  you  can  do  avail, 
except  to  endanger  our  safety  f  Oh !  father,  remember  your 
children— see  this  poor  child,  and  be  prudent."  She  had 
drawn  little  Lottie  into  her  lap  and  held  her  firmly  baek  in 
the  carriage.  **  These  people  do  not  seem  disposed  to  harm  us. 
See,  they  pass  us  without  stopping  to  look  or  speak.  If  yon 
show  your  weapons  you  may  provoke  them  to  offence." 

*'  You  are  right !"  answered  the  veteran  with  a  groan,  as  he 
thrust  back  his- pistols  into  the  pocket  of  the  coach.  '*  But,  oh  I 
that  I  could  mount  a  horse  once  more  !  Strike  one  more  blow 
for  Britain  before  I  die.  The  bloody  remorseless  rebels! 
D — n  their  impudence !  See  how  audaciously  they  ride,  as  if 
the  royal  banner  was  not  floating  in  their  paths,  and  a  thousand 
brave  British  hearts  rallying  round  for  its  defence.  Would  I 
eould  lift  an  arm  once  more  in  the  same  glorious  cause.  Ha ! 
they  are  at  it !  It  begins !  Now  we  shall  see !  ha !  ha  I  We 
shidl  see  how  rebellion  carries  itself  when  the  royal  lion  rouses 
and  roars  in  vengeance !" 

The  shots  from  the  bridge  were  now  audible. 

**  You  shall  see  how  the  British  lion  will  drive  these  runagate 
rebeb  even  as  the  dog  drives  the  sheep !" 

"Hush!  hush!  my  father!  There  are  other  troops  ap- 
proaching." 

A  deep  voice  was  heard  behind  them. 

**No  bugles!  on  silently.  Forward!"  And  a  troop  went 
along'  at  tl^e  gallop.  
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'*  Where  Uie  devil  can  Fitzgerald  be  all  this  time  ?  He  should 
have  let  as  known  what  was  going  on.'' 

"  You  are  unreasonable,  sir !  How  could  he  with  this  host 
behind  him  V* 

"  Sheep !  sheep  I  A  gallant  dash  backward,  of  but  one  hun- 
dred good  British  dragoons  would  demolish  or  scatter  the  whole 
herd." 

"  Hardly,  sir;  for  the  rear-guard,  if  you  remember,  consisted 
of  a  hundred  men  and  they  appear  to  have  been  conquered  and 
captured." 

'*What  right  have  you  to  suppose  such  nonsense?  They 
have  probably  taken  another  path." 

At  this  moment  a  young  officer  approached,  and  pausing  for 
an  iustant,  said  to  8am,  the  driver — giving  but  a  look  as  he 
spoke  to  the  inmates  of  the  carriage : — 

"  Drive  aside,  old  fellow,  and  clear  the  track.  You  are  in 
the  way."    And  ho  rode  on. 

"  We  are  in  the  king's  highway !"  roared  the  veteran  within, 
as  he  caught  up  his  sword,  and  thrust  the  point  toward  the  win- 
dow.   Fortunately,  the  action  was  not  seen. 

''Father !  father !"  cried  Oarrie,  as  she  grasped  the  arm  that 
held  the  sword,  and  gently  took  the  weapon  from  his  clutch. 

*'  I  am  truly  an  old  fool !"  said  the  old  man  meekly,  while 
the  big  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes.  **  My  son !  my  son  I  Oh ! 
Willie  Sinclair,  you  have  brought  me  to  my  knees— to  my 
knees." 

We  may  see  what  was  the  associated  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
old  man  from  this  speech.  His  loyalty  was  a  thing  of  doubt 
while  his  son  was  a  leader  among  the  rebels. 

The  commotion  increased.  The  steady  tread  of  infantry  was 
heard  behind  them,  with  an  occasional  dash  of  steeds.  At  this 
moment  the  horses  of  Sinclsdr  began  to  share  the  excitement 
of  their  master.  The  clash  of  arms,  the  rush  of  steeds,  the 
shouts  of  men,  the  sharp  shot  in  front,  all  tended  to  make  them 
restiff  and  uneasy ;  and  old  Sam,  the  driver,  was  himself  quite 
too  much  confounded  by  the  scene,  to  be  master  either  of  him- 
self or  the  horses.  Without  the  baron*s  being  conscious  of  what 
his  drirer  inr  his  beasts  were  doing,  the  carriage  had  been 
stopped.  ;  Sam  had  drawn  up  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  read 
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8ide»  leaving  as  much  space  clear  to  the  troopers  as  he  could 
well  afford ;  and  this  arrest  of  their  motion  seemed  to  increase 
their  disquiet.  It  was  only  while  the  animals  began  to  bound 
and  curvet,  snort  and  rear,  that  our  baron  was  apprized  of  the 
fact  that  the  carriage  was  no  longer  in  motion. 

"  "What  the  d — 1  do  you  stop  for,  yon  old  rascal  1  Drive  up, 
I  say,  and  let's  see  what's  going  on.  Better  be  in  the  thick  of 
it,  than  remain  in  this  terrible  doubt  and  imcortaiuty." 

"  Oh,  no !  Do  not,  dear  father,  go  any  nearer.  Let  us  rath- 
er turn  aside  into  the  woods  and  escape  from  it." 

"  Do,  papa,  that's  a  de^r  papa  !*'  and  the  little  Lottie,  quite 
scared  at  the  scene,  added  her  entreaties  to  those  of  her  sister. 

"  What !  are  you  a  coward  too  1  Pooh !  pooh !  There 
would  be  no  danger,  once  under  the  king's  banner." 

"  But  there's  no  getting  under  that,  father :  there  are  thou- 
sands of  men  in  the  path." 

"  Pooh !  pooh  I  not  five  hundred !  We  are  only  a  mile  from 
the  bridge.     So  Fitzgerald  told  us.    Drive  on,  you  rascal." 

But  Sam  did  not  obey. 

<*  Look  yer,  maussa,  'tis  no  use.  Der's  no  gitting  along  t'rough 
dese  armies  and  de  bosses  is  no  longer  altogedder  sensible  of 
what's  to  be  doing.    Ef  I  could  break  t'rongh  de  woods  now !" 

"  The  cowardly  old  rascal !  He's  afraid  of  a  bullet  through 
his  worthless  old  carcass.  I  should  have  brought  Benny  Bow- 
legs. He's  afraid  neither  of  man  nor  beast,  neither  shot  nor 
devil.  Oh  !  for  Benny  Bowlegs.  To  have  to  deal  with  a  scamp 
that's  afraid  of  his  shadow  !  Drive  on,  you  sooty  son  of  Satan 
—  on,  sirrah,  till  I  tell  you  when  to  stop." 

"  Why,  look  yer,  maussa — " 

"  Do  not  seek  to  master  me,  you  rascal  I'* 

"  Nay,  dear  father,  Sam  is  right." 

"Right!  Everybody's  right  but  me,  I  suppose  I  Fm  al- 
ways wrong.    Of  all  Lear's  daughters,  there  was  but  on&*»" 

**  And  her  father  would  not  understand  her  /'*  added  Oarrie. 

The  old  mHU  looked  at  her,  silenced  for  a  moment — but  re- 
covered himself  and  said  sarcastically :  "  Oh !  you  are  my  Cor- 
delia, then."  He  turned  from  her  in  the  next  moment,  and 
roared  out  to  Siim — '*  Drive  on,  rascal,  though  you  run  you/ 
wl^eels  over  the  necks  of  a  thousand  rebels," 
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Slim  moodily  bobbed  hb  head  to  one  Bide,  and  shook  out  hit 
reins.     One  of  his  horses  began  again  to  plnnge. 

*•  You  see,  manssa,"  cried  the  follow. 

"  Give  him  the  whip,  you  skunk !  Don't  be  afraid  of  him, 
or  we're  gone." 

But  Sam  hesitated,  and  was  for  a  moment  saved  from  persona) 
rosponsibility  by  the  interposition  of  another. 

"  Back  with  your  horses,  fellow !"  cried  one  of  Marion's  troop- 
ers, dashing  along,  and  speaking  as  he  passed — "  back,  into  the 
woods  with  you— anywhere  —  but  get  out  of  tlie  way  !" 

The  words  were  distinctly  heard,  and  the  veteran  shouted— 
he  knew  not  what — in  defiance. 

"  Oh,  father,  be  quiet  I     They  will  hear  you." 

"  Let  'em  hear,  d — ^n  'em  !  I  want  'cm  to  hear,  that  I  loathe 
'cm,  and  curse  'em,  and  defy  'em." 

And  he  got  hold  of  his  pistols  as  he  roared  out  thus  impru- 
dently. The  trooper,  meanwhile,  who  had  given  Sam  his  order 
to  betake  himself  to  the  woods,  sped  forward  without  stopping 
to  see  whether  he  was  obeyed  or  not  Others  followed.  The 
horse  snorted  with  increasing  terror.  His  companions  began  to 
give  signs  of  sympathy.  They  were  catching  tbe  panic  conta- 
gion. The  rush  of  another  squadron  from  the  rear  increased 
their  terrors,  and,  wheeling  and  plunging,  they  had  brought  the 
carriage  nearly  across  the  road,  almost  closing  up  the  passage. 
An  officer  dashed  up  at  fiill  speed,  halted  so  suddenly  as  to 
throw  his  own  steed  upon  his  haunches,  and,  catching  the  rein 
of  the  restiff  beast  short  at  the  head,  wheeled  him  rapidly  out 
of  the  track. 

"  Into  the  woods,  blockhead,"  cried  the  stranger,  **  before  you 
are  torn  to  pieces !" 

In  the  same  moment,  the  officer  wheeled  about,  and  showed 
himself  at  the  carriage-window.  He  was  about  to  speak — was 
speaking — when,  quick  as  lightning,  old  Sinclair,  who  had 
again  caught  up  his  pistols,  thrust  one  full  at  his  head,  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  explosion  followed ;  the  officer  reeled 
under  it,  his  cap  fell  off,  and,  as  he  cried — 

"  Good  God  !  my  father !— " 
.    Oarrie  Sinclair  recognised  her  brother. 

16» 
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"Ob,  father,  it  is  Willie!  Yon  have  slain  him — yen  have 
Blain  my  brother!" 

"  Willie !  Willie  Sinclair !— my  son  Willie !" 

It  was  all  the  old  man  could  speak.  Ho  was  seized  with  a 
shivering-fit,  dropped  the  other  pistol,  which  he  probably  wonld 
have  used  also,  and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  shrieked 

his  agony  of  soul !  The  voice  of  Willie,  the  next  moment, 
reassured  the  party. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  unhurt !"  and  he  passed 
his  hands  over  his  forehead,  which  seemed  to  have  been  simply 
scorched  and  blackened  by  the  flame,  or  wadding  from  the  pis- 
tol.    An  inch  higher,  the  bullet  had  gone  through  his  cap ! 

"On,  Colonel  Sinclair!"  said  Marion,  riding  up.  "Tou 
should  be  with  your  command.     Who  are  these  V* 

"  It  is  my  father  and  sisters,  general,"  replied  Willie. 

"  Tour  father  and  sisters !  What  are  they  doing  here  I  But, 
get  them  into  the  woods,  out  of  the  track,  or  they  may  taste  the 
grape  from  the  enemy's  howitzer.  Back  them  out,  as  soon  as 
possible ;  we  must  have  a  clear  track.  Spur  onward,  as  soon 
as  you  have  done  this  duty,  and  rejoin  your  command*  Every 
moment  now  is  worth  a  score  of  lives." 

And  Marion  rode  forward. 

"  Oh,  my  son !  oh,  Willie !  have  I  been  mad  enough  to  at- 
tempt your  life  1" 

Such  was  the  piteous  appeal  of  the  old  man,  who  was  cor- 
ered  with  a  cold  sweat,  and  trembled  like  a  leafl 

"  No,  sir.  You  knew  not  whom  you  shot  at,  or  what  you 
did !" 

"  That's  true !  I'm  a  madman !  This  girl  is  wiser  by  fiur. 
She  got  me  to  put  down  the  accursed  pistols,  and  I  really  knew 
not  that  I  had  again  taken  them  out,  imtil  I  had  fired.  Oh, 
my  son,  had  I  slain  you  with  the  one,  I  had  surely  slain  myself 
with  the  other!" 

"  Thank  God  that  no  harm's  done !  But  we  must  get  you 
hence. — Wheel  into  the  woods,  Sam.  There  is  room  enough 
for  you,  if  you  manage  well.  Don't  heed  those  saplings.  There, 
drive  ahead  I" 

He  was  obeyed.  The  vehicle  was  got  into  the  woods,  and, 
making  a  difficult  circuit,  was  carried  out  of  the  presp,  and  wwno 
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small  distance  into  the  rear  of  the  moving  parties.  The  horses 
seemed  to  know  the  voice  of  Willie,  who  rode  his  own  hlooded 
charger  heside  them,  and  thus  timed  their  paces,  and  soothed 
their  disquiet. 

''What  am  I  to  do,  mj  son?"  asked  the  old  man  feebly— 
*•  where  am  I  to  go,  Willie  ?     Say — order !" 

**  Home,  sir,  homo !  and  remain  qniet,  till  you  hear  from  me. 
I  will  send  a  friend  to  see  you  out  of  the  camp ;  but  I  must 
leave  you  now — and  you,  dear  Carrie — and  you,  little  Lottie 
— and  I  do  so  very  sorrowftilly.  I  would  you  were  safe  at 
home !  Ton  are  not  safe  here.  Your  most  secure  route,  just 
now,  is  homeward.  Go  thither !  Do  not  turn  aside,  on  any 
pretence,  or  at  any  suggestion.  God  bless  and  protect  you, 
father — sisters !     Gbd  be  with  us  all !" 

And  ho  darted  away,  trusting  himself  to  no  further  speech. 
The  sisters  wept  —  the  father  groaned  in  agony  and  self- 
reproach. 

'*  Oh,  my  God,  what  a  narrow  escape  I  have  had  !  To  think 
that  my  hand  should  have  aimed  at  the  life  of  my  own  son !" 

••  But,  father,  yon  did  not  mean  it." 

**  Oh,  Carrie,  how  would  that  lessen  my  agony  had  he  fallen  ? 
I  am  an  old  fool !  What  had  I  to  do  with  pistols  t  what  could 
I  do  with  them  1  It  was  all  owing  to  that  rascal  Sam.  Why 
did  he  stop  the  horses  ?" 

••  Gould  he  do  better,  my  dear  father  I  Would  you  have  had 
him  carry  us  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  ?     Do  not  be  unjust." 

**  How  do  yon  know  that  there  has  been  any  fight  ?  These 
rascally  Irish  have  run,  the  besotted  villains !  And  poor  Fitz- 
gerald !  he  has  probably  fallen  a  victim  to  their  treachery  and 
cowardice." 

**  Nay,  dear  father,  this  is  not  likely.  It  is  evident  that  there 
has  been  little  fighting  as  yet.  You  see  that  the  main  body  of 
the  Americans  have  not  yet  gone  forward.  You  may  see  a 
squad  of  them  now,  through  the  woods;  and  look-— there  is  an 
officer  riding  toward  us." 

••Where?  who?" 

**  Here,  sir,  on  the  right." 

*'  What !  that  big  fellow  1  Why,  he's  a  mountain  on  horse- 
back!" 
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**  But  his  borse  seems  big  enoagb  for  tbe  inountam." 

**  Tes,  indeed !  It  is  tbe  largest  borse,  I  tbink,  I  ever  saw. 
But  what  a  bnge  man  to  be  a  dragoon !  and  what  a  belly  for 
an  officer  to  carry ! — and  yet,  see  what  a  monstrous  girth  he 
wears !     And,  what  a  uniform !" 

"  Hush,  sir !  he  approaches." 

The  officer  rode  up,  and,  bowing  politely,  said,  in  musical 
tones — 

**  Colonel  Sinclair,  I  believe." 

"  At  your  service.     And  who  the  devil  are  you,  sir?" 

This  rude  speech  was  prompted — we  must  say  apologetically 
— by  a  sudden  and  sharp  twinge  of  the  gout  at  this  moment. 
But  the  stranger  was  prompt  to  reply  in  tbe  same  spirit 

"The  devil  himself,  sir,  at  your  service:  but — you  will 
please  remember,  my  dear  young  lady,"  addressing  himself  to 
Carrie — "that,  whatever  his  other  demerits,  the  devil  has  tbe 
reputation  of  being  a  gentleman." 

"  An  assurance,"  answered  Can*ie,  with  a  smile,  "  which  should 
surely  reconcile  us  to  his  representative." 

"You  are  a  woman  of  sense,  madam — a  rarity  among  your 
sex.  You  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  do  nothing  to  forfeit 
the  social  reputation  of  my  principal." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  our  baron,  whom  the  gout  was  troubling  at 
this  moment  especially,  and  who,  as  an  old  aristocrat,  was  ex- 
ceedingly impatient  of  the  familiar  tone  which  the  stranger 
employed  when  speaking  with  bis  daughter — angry,  indeed, 
with  Carrie  herself  for  the  civil  speech  with  which  she  bad  sim- 
ply designed  to  do  away  with  any  ill  effects  that  might  have 
arisen  from  the  rude  apostrophe  of  her  father — "well, sir,  to 
what  do  I  owe  the  honor  of  this  interruption  to  my  peaceful 
progress  I" 

"  Peaceful  progress,"  quoth  the  stranger  coolly.  "  My  ven- 
erable friend,"  be  continued,  "  I  do  not  come  hither  to  retard 
or  prevent  your  very  peaceful  progress,  but  if  possible  to  ren- 
der it  more  so.  I  promised  your  son  to  see  you  safe  beyond 
Dur  lines." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir ;  you  are  the  gentleman  that  he  promised  to 
send  me.  I  thank  you.  sir — I  thank  you  very  much.  Forgive 
me,  if  I  have  seemed  to  you  peevish  and  uncivil,  bnt  I  am  a 
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Tictim  to  the  gout,  sir,  and  am  besides  in  a  devilish  bad 
humor." 

•*  No  apologies,  my  dear  sir,  fbrther.  Both  of  these  are  gen- 
tlemanly privileges.  I  respect  them.  I  am  glad  to  believe, 
my  dear  young  lady,  that  yon  are  not  troubled  with  the 
gout  also." 

"  And  why  should  you  suppose  her  free  from  it  t"  growled 
the  baron. 

"  Simply,  because,  as  a  lady,  she  ought  to  enjoy  neither  of 
these  gentlemanly  privileges.  I  can  answer  for  it,  sir,  that  she 
gladly  yields  the  monopoly  to  you  of  the  other  gentlemanly 
privilege." 

The  baron  growled  good-humoredly — "Do  not  dwell,  sir, 
upon  my  rudeness.  You  are  a  wit,  I  see,  and  must  suffer  your- 
self to  be  opposed  by  other  weapons  than  your  own.  Few  per- 
sons practise  well  at  the  foils  with  this  class  of  person.  It  is 
fortunate  for  his  majesty's  cause,  I  fancy,  that  you  are  not 
allowed  to  lead  in  this  attack." 

"  Tour  sagacity.  Colonel  Sinclair,  or  your  instincts,  it  matters 
not  which,  has  conducted  you  to  a  truth  which  revelation  would 
hardly  suffer  the  American  Congress  to  receive.  It  is  fortunate 
for  his  majesty's  cause  that  I  was  not  the  leader  in  this  expe- 
dition, or  that  I  was  not  permitted  to  select  the  leader.  The 
results,  I  promise  you,  would  have  been  very  different.  We 
shonld  not  have  allowed  the  British  army  to  slip  through  our 
fingers." 

This  was  said  with  a  sort  of  savage  gravity,  as  if  the  speaker 
solemnly  felt  it  all,  and  felt,  besides,  that  not  only  a  great  wrong 
had  been  done  to  himself,  but  that  a  serious  mischief  had  result- 
ed also  to  the  country. 

"  Well,  sir,  I'm  not  sure  but  that  you  might  have  done  as 
well,  or  better,  than  those  who  do  lead  your  troops ;  but  you 
will  permit  me  to  hint  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any  leader 
could  have  secured  you  success  against  the  troops  of  Britain.  I 
infer,  you  perceive,  from  your  words,  that  you  are  in  a  difficult 
situation  —  what  the  vulgar  call  'a  tight  place' — that,  in  short, 
you  are  about  to  receive  a  drubbing." 

The  corpulent  captain  lifted  his  eyebrows.  Then  he  laughed 
merrily. 
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"  Mj  venerable  fHend,  you  never,  I  fiuicy,  beard  of  Ike  Mas- 
sey's  bulldog]" 

"  Yon  are  rigbt  in  your  fkney.'* 
|^"Well,  sir,  Ike  had  a  bulldog — a  famous  bulldog — that 
whipped  all  other  dogs,  and  whipped  all  bulls,  and  Ike  honest- 
ly believed  that  he  could  whip  all  beasts  that  ever  roared  in  the 
valley  of  Bashan.  On  one  occasion,  he  pitted  him  against  a 
young  bull,  whom  he  expected  to  see  him  pull  down  at  the  first 
jerk,  muzzle  and  throttle  in  a  jifiey.  But  it  so  happened  that 
Towser — the  name  of  his  dog — had,  in  process  of  time,  lost 
some  of  his  teeth.  He  did  take  the  bull  by  the  nose,  but  the 
young  animal  shook  the  old  one  ofip,  and  with  one  stamp  of  his 
hoof  he  crushed  all  the  life  out  of  Towser.  But  Ike,  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  still  believed  in  Towser,  and  swore  that  the  dog 
had  no  f&ir  play;  that  the  bull  had  improperly  used  his  hoofr 
on  the  occasion ;  and  that,  in  fact,  having  honestly  taken  his 
enemy  by  the  nose,  according  to  bulldog  science,  the  victory 
must  still  be  conceded  to  him.  Now,  your  faith  in  British  sci- 
ence is  not  unlike  that  of  Ike  Massey  in  his  dogs ;  but  the  bull 
may  safely  concede  the  science,  so  long  as  he  can  stamp  his 
enemy  to  pieces.  We  are  working  just  in  this  fashion  in  oar 
fighting  with  the  British.  They  have  the  science,  but  they  are 
losing  the  teeth ;  while  we  are  young  and  vigorous,  la/r*k  the 
science,  and  have  the  strengthj  Scientifically,  the  British  whip 
us  in  all  our  contests ;  but  we  do  an  immense  deal  of  very  in- 
teresting bull-stamping  all  the  while ;  and  it  is  surprising  how 
much  dog-life  we  are  crushing  out  of  the  British  carcass.  As 
for  the  present  afiPair,  you  are  quite  out  if  you  suppose  that  we 
are  in  any  tight  place.  Our  difficulty  is  that  the  place  is  rather 
a  loose  one.  You  err  equally  in  supposing  that  we  are  about  to 
be  lathered.  Our  difficulty  is  that  the  Bntish  are  running,  and 
we  can't  get  at  them,  on  account  of  a  paltry  creek  with  a  paltry 
bridge  over  it  that  is  not  passable.  It  is  all  owing,  I  am  afraid, 
to  a  poor  apish  trick  of  emulating  British  science,  that  we  haven't 
stamped  the  dog  to  pieces  this  very  day.  We  have  done  a  little, 
however,  toward  taking  the  life  out  of  the  animal.  We  have 
captured  the  roar-guard  of  a  hundred  men,  and  taken  all  the 
baggage  and  the  money-chest" 
f    •*  Captured,  without  a  fight !     Captured  a  pack  of  cowards !" 
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"  No,  no  ]  mj  venerable  friend.  The  fellows  are  no  cowards, 
not  a  man  of  'em ;  but  tbey  bad  no  sncb  love  for  British  rule 
that  yovL  entertain,  and  gave  themselves  np  to  better  society." 

"  You  should  be  grateful  for  their  civility,  I  think." 

"  I  am.  Do  you  remember  how  the  fat  knight  of  Eastcheap 
conquered  Sir  Goleville  of  the  Dale.  We  felt  on  taking  our 
raw  Irishman  as  Falstaff  did  in  that  conquest,  and  said  to  them 
— almost  in  his  language — 'Like  kind  fellows  ye  gave  your- 
selves away,  and  I  thank  ye  for  yourselves."  We  did  not  have 
to  sweat  for  them  any  more  than  Sir  John,  for  his  prisoner. 
But  your  driver  will  please  to  quicken  his  pace.  The  woods 
are  open  enough  here  for  trotting.  I  must  hurry  you  discour- 
teously, for  my  company  has  these  liberal  Irishmen  in  charge, 
and  all  the  baggage ;  and  the  treasure  is  too  precious  to  neglect. 
There  are  some  casks  of  rum,  too,  among  our  stores ;  and  such 
is  the  mortal  antipathy  of  the  Irish  to  this  American  liquor,  that 
they  would  waste  it  even  on  themselves,  sooner  than  not  get 
rid  of  it" 

**  One  question,  sir.    Are  you  not  Captain  Porpoise  ?" 

The  eye  of  our  captain  was  sternly  fastened  for  an  instant, 
upon  the  face  of  the  speaker,  but  there  was  no  sinister  expres- 
sion in  the  baron's  countenance  leading  him  to  suppose  that 
any  offence  was  meant.  Before  he  could  speak,  however.  Oar- 
rie  Sinclair  corrected  him. 

"Oh,  father,  it  is  Captain  Porgy  I" 

"  Bless  my  soul,  so  it  is  f  What  have  I  said !  Pray  forgive 
me.  Captain  Porgy,  it  was  in  pain  and  some  bewilderment,  that 
I  committed  the  mistake.  I  asked  the  name,  sir,  only  through 
most  grateful  motives,  and  as,  ^m  my  son's  very  favorable  ac- 
count of  you,  at  his  last  visit  to  the  barony,  I  was  anxious  to 
know  you." 

"His  description  seems  to  have  been  a  close  one,  Colonel 
Sinclair,"  answered  Porgy,  with  a  grim  smile.  "  Colonel  Sin 
dair,  your  son,  is  a  friend  whom  I  very  much  honor." 

"And  he  honors  you  too.  Captain  Porgy,"  intei-posed  Carrie, 
eagerly,  anxious  to  do  away  with  any  annoyance  that  her 
father's  blunder  may  have  occasioned.  She  continued — "And 
my  father,  sir,  and  we  all,  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  you, 
should  you  ever  do  us  the  kindness  to  visit  the  barony." 
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"  To  be  sure,  Captain  Porgy,  to  be  sure.  Come  and  see  nu 
Though  you  are  a  rebel,  sir,  like  my  son,  yon  are  a  gentleman, 
I  believe,  and  a  man  of  honor ;  and  all  that  I  have  ever  heard 
of  you  is  giatcfiil.  Nothing,  I  assure  you,  will  give  me  more 
pleasure,  in  a  social  way,  than  to  have  you  at  my  board ;  and  I 
promise  you,  if  you  will  come,  to  put  some  old  Madeira  before 
you,  of  the  vintage  of  1758,  such  as  is  seldom  broached  now-a- 
days  in  Carolina.  I  pray  you,  sir,  to  believe  that  I  am  sincere, 
and  forgive  that  stupid  blunder  of  mine  in  taking  your  name  in 
vain." 

All  this  was  said  very  heartily,  and  in  just  the  tone  and  strain 
to  make  its  way  to  Porgy's  heart. 

"  To  be  sure,  you  are  sincere.  Colonel  Sinclair.  A  man  with 
the  taste  to  keep  Madeira  twenty  years  in  his  house  must  be  an 
honest  man ;  and  to  broach  it  freely  to  his  guest,  proves  him  a 
gentleman.  You  may  look  to  see  me,  should  occasion  ever  offer. 
As  for  your  mistake  in  my  name,  sir,  let  it  never  trouble  yon. 
I  never  take  offence  where  I  am  assured  it  is  unmeant ;  and, 
when  we  look  at  the  facts,  you  really  conveyed  a  compliment 
In  respect  to  relative  dignity,  the  porpoise  must  take  precedence 
of  the  porgy.  Let  the  matter  never  trouble  you,  my  dear  yonng 
lady.  I  can  see  that  you  felt  your  father's  mistake  much  more 
than  I  did.  You  are  a  true  woman,  which  means,  that  yon  pos- 
sess the  exquisite  sensibility,  which  fears  to  inflict  pain,  much 
more  than  it  fears  suffering.  I  would  I  were  a  young  fellow* 
for  your  sake.  But  we  are  friends,  are  we  not  V  He  offered 
her  his  hand.     She  gave  hers  readily. 

Oh  I  yes,  sir,  my  brother's  friends  are  all  mine." 

"  Would  they  were  friends  only,"  muttered  the  baron,  soifo 
voce,  remembering  Peyre  St.  Julien. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Porgy,  "  but  we  must  be  friends  on  our  cwii 
account,  not  on  your  brother's." 

"  Well,  as  you  please.     I  am  sure  that  you  will  do  me  honor." 

"  1*11  try.  And  now,  my  dear  old  gentleman,"  said  Porgy, 
"  we  have  reached  the  end  of  our  tether.  You  are  here  on  the 
edge  of  the  road.  Yonder  is  the  king's  highway  —  where  the 
king  dare  not  wag  a  finger,  or  cut  a  pigeon-wing.  You  can 
find  your  way  home  without  trouble,  and  1  hope  without  intei- 
ni  J  it  ion.     We  can  do  no  more  for  you  just  now.     Hurry  hon-i*» 
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as  fast  as  yoa  can,  for  the  woods  will  be  in  a  blaze  for  some  dme 
to  come.  We  are  smoking  out  the  *  varmints.'  Qod  bless  you 
now,  and  good-bj.  It  is  time  for  me  to  see  if  I  can't  find  a 
chance  to  stick  a  finger  in  this  business.     Good-by !" 

And,  thus  separating,  our  baron  pushed  into  the  main  road, 
while  Captain  Porgy  dashed  off  to  join  his  command  at  full 
speed,  as  if  neither  himself  nor  his  gigantic  steed  had  any 
weight  to  carry. 

'*  How  he  rides  for  so  large  a  man,"  was  Carrie's  remark. 

"  His  face  is  positively  handsome,"  said  the  father. 

"  But  his  figure,  father." 

**  Ah  !  no  more  of  that,  or  I  shall  be  sure  to  call  him  porpoise 
again  when  next  I  meet  him.     But  what  do  you  stop  for,  Sam  V* 

'*  Whay  for  go  now,  maussa  V 

"  Home,  rascal !  didn't  Willie  Sinclair  tell  you  1  Ah,  Willie ! 
Willie!  That  I  should  have  lifted  pistol  at  my  son's  head. 
Oh,  Carrie!  if  it  were  possible,  I  should  like  to  kneel,  here 
where  I  am,  and  give  thanks  to  Ood  for  his  mercies,  that  inter- 
posed and  saved  me  from  my  son's  murder." 

**  The  heart  may  kneel,  father,  as  well  as  the  limbs.  The 
soul  that  feels,  and  the  mind  that  thinks,  its  obligations  to  Ood, 
are  already  busy  in  prayer." 

The  carriage  was  soon  out  of  reach  of  bullet  from  the  scene 
of  war,  and  Porgy  was  equally  soon  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
pany, condemned  to  the  dreary  task,  while  battle  was  impend- 
ing, of  keeping  watch  over  captured  men  and  wagons.  Let  us 
leave  both  parties,  and  resume  our  progress  with  the  active. 
<>ombatan*^. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

PUBTUBR   PASSAGBS-AT-ARMS   AT  SHUBRIGK'S. 

Wb  bave  seen  what  was  the  anfortnnate  result  of  the  ill- 
managed  attempt  upon  the  British  at  Quinbj  bridge;  how 
OTerTthing  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  bad  there  been 
proper  concert  among  the  parties,  and  had  the  forward  troops* 
which  had  dashed  across  the  bridge,  been  properly  supported. 
These  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy's  only  field-piece,  a 
howitzer,  loaded  with  grape,  which  might  have  been  whirled 
about  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  made  to  pour  its  fiery 
contents  upon  the  massed  column  of  the  British  as  it  straggled 
up  along,  and  over,  the  narrow  causey.  Had  there  been  no 
pause,  for  deliberation,  at  the  bridge,  no  moments  of  hesitation 
in  following  the  first  two  sections  of  the  legion  dragoons»  a  suf- 
ficient body  could  have  been  thrown  across  to  have  cut  to  pieces 
the  small  British  party  at  the  bridge,  turned  the  howitser  upon 
its  former  owners,  and  swept  the  causey  at  a  single  charge 
We  have  seen  what  were  Sumter's  opinions ;  and  we  may  say, 
jiar  parenthese,  that  Oaptain  Porgy  is  no  mean  aut:.ority  in  such 
matters.  We  have  heard  his  opinions  also.  But  we  must  not 
dwell  upon  this  sore  subject ;  and  would  not  fir  a  moment,  but 
that  we  share  in  Porgy's  vexation,  who  was  wont  to  say  that 
half  of  the  battles  he  had  ever  seen  lost,  were  lost  by  a  petty 
Jinessingf  when  plain,  honest,  direct,  up  and  down  fighting,  was 
all  that  was  essential. 

But  Sumter  and  Marion  were  not  the  men  to  give  up  the 
game,  while  it  was  possible  to  find,  or  to  take,  the  trail.  Marion 
happened  upon  a  negro  who  thought  he  could  show  them  a  way 
across  the  river  swamp,  in  a  place  that  was  paFsable.     Marion 
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immediately  sent  him  forward,  and  closely  followed  upon  his 
heels  with  his  brigade.  But  this  route  was  a  circuitoas  one ; 
and,  daring  the  delay,  Coates,  having  succeeded  effectually  in 
throwing  the  planks  from  the  bridge,  cutting  off  all  danger 
of  instant  pursuit  from  that  quarter,  retired  at  a  tolerably  quick 
step  to  the  adjoining  plantation  of  Shubrick,  of  which  he  took 
possession.  Having  no  cavalry  himself,  and  not  daring  to 
trust  himself  to  a  further  march,  in  the  face  of  so  powerful  a 
body  of  this  description  of  troops,  as  were  at  his  heels,  he 
resolved  to  convert  the  Shubrick  dwelling  into  a  fortress,  and 
maintain  himself  in  the  position  if  he  could.  The  spot  chosen 
was  very  suitable  to  this  purpose.  The  dwelling-house  was  of 
two  stories,  and  upon  a  rising  ground.  There  were  numerous 
out-houses,  a  picketed  garden,  and  connecting  fences;  of  all 
of  which  the  British  colonel  took  possession ;  arranging  for  his 
defence  as  rapidly  as  possible.  He  was  thus  covered  against 
cavalry,  and  measurably  from  the  marksmen  of  the  partisans — 
his  only  two  sources  of  apprehension  at  present.  The  arrival 
of  Sumter's  field-piece,  which  had  been  sent  for,  would  materi< 
ally  abridge  these  securities ;  and  the  quiet  leaguer  of  the  place, 
by  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the  partisans,  would  starve  the 
garrison  into  submission.  But  both  of  these  objects  required 
time,  and  the  delay  might  work  results  such  as  one  could  not 
hope  for,  and  the  other  might  not  expect  And  a  good  general, 
like  a  good  politician,  looks  to  time,  usually,  as  involving  a  large 
chapter  of  chances,  for,  as  well  as  against !  At  all  events,  there 
would  be  time  enough  to  think  of  surrender — "to-morrow,  and 
to-morrow,  and  to-morrow." 

The  infantry  of  Sumter's  command  arrived  on  tlie  ground  at 
three  o'clock,  P.  M.  They  found  Coates'  main  force  drawn  up 
in  a  square  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  his  sharp-shooters  occupy- 
ing the  several  houses  about,  by  which  the  approach  was  com- 
manded. 

Sumter  had  very  few  bayonets.  It  was  by  no  means  his 
policy,  accordingly,  to  march  up  to  the  assault  His  game  was 
probably  to  use  the  sort  of  weapons  which  he  had,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  deprive  his  enemy  of  the  full  use  of  those  in  which 
he  was  superior.  He  divided  his  infantry  into  three  bodies. 
His  own  brigade,  imder  Colonels  Middleton,  Polk,  Taylor,  and 
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Lacy,  aavanced  in  front,  under  cover  of  a  row  of  negro-honaes ; 
Marion's  brigade,  now  considerably  reduced,  thrown  into  two 
divisions,  was  ordered  to  advance  on  the  right,  where  there  was 
no  shelter,  but  from  some  common  worm  fences,  and  these  witUn 
short  musket  range  from  the  houses  which  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters occupied.  His  was  to  be  the  hottest  business  evidently. 
The  cavalry,  such  as  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  use  as  gunmen 
at  all,  was  stationed  securely,  at  some  distance  from  the  scene 
of  action,  but  sufficiently  near  to  cover  the  infantry  in  the  event 
of  pursuit 

We  have  made  a  formal  distinction  between  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  of  Sumter's  command,  as  Sumter  himself  had  done  in 
this  arrangement  for  battle.  But,  properly  speaking,  the  greater 
portion  of  his  infantry  were  dismounted  riflemen.  Their  proper 
exercise  was  as  mounted  gunmen ;  a  very  efficient  military  arm 
in  certain  departments  of  service,  especially  border  and  Indian 
warfare ;  where  the  object  is  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  rap- 
idly, and  then  to  serve,  as  occasion  required,  whether  on  horse 
or  foot ;  to  overtake  a  flying  enemy,  or,  as  riflemen  and  rangers, 
to  oppose  the  red  men  after  a  fashion  of  their  owr,  oy  keen 
knife,  and  deadly  bullet.  Opposed  to  regular  iniantry,  to  a 
drilled  foot-soldiery,  armed  with  the  bayonet,  and  without  a 
cover,  they  had  little  real  efficiency,  unless  in  overwhelming 
numbers. 

The  attack  was  begun  at  four  o'clock.  It  was  undertaken 
with  the  greatest  alacrity  by  the  brigade  of  Sumter,  which, 
gaining,  at  a  run,  the  cover  of  the  negro-houses  in  front  of  them, 
soon  plied  its  rifles  with  destructive  eflect  upon  the  houses,  when- 
ever a  victim  showed  himself  at  door  or  window.  From  this 
cover,  Tom  Taylor,  with  some  forty-five  men  of  his  regiment, 
then  pressed  forward  to  the  fences  on  the  British  left,  whence 
his  fire  soon  became  too  serious  and  fatal  to  suffer  him  to  remain 
long  in  this  position.  Accordingly,  our  dashing  young  Irishman* 
Fitzgerald,  was  soon  seen  pressing  down  upon  him  with  a  de- . 
tachment,  at  the  pas  de  charge,  before  which  Taylor's  party 
were  compelled  to  recoil,  and  from  which  they  might  not  have 
escaped,  but  for  the  daring  interposition  of  Marion's  men,  who 
seeing  Taylor's  danger,  rushed  forward  to  his  relief.  I-<ed  by 
Sinclair  and  Singleton,  a  hundred  lithe  and  active  forms,  vari- 
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oubIj  armed,  moBtly  with  rifles,  but  here  and  there  with  masket 
and  bayonet,  and  a  few  with  pikes,  darting  through  a  galling 
fire  from  the  house,  made  their  way  to  the  fences  on  the  right* 
and  rescued  Taylor  from  Fitzgerald's  bayonets  which  were  dri- 
Ting  them  down  hill.  It  was  Fitzgerald's  tnm  to  yield  to  this 
pressure ;  but  another  party  from  the  house,  with  trailing  mus- 
kets, hurried  out  to  his  relief;  and  between  these  and  Marion's 
men  the  fight,  in  a  few  moments,  became  desperate  and  hand- 
to-hand.  Those  who  were  armed  with  suitable  weapons,  firmly 
met  the  Britbh,  while  the  riflemen,  under  the  slight  covering  of 
the  open  fences,  maintained  a  steady  and  deadly  fire,  under 
which  the  enemy  slowly  and  sullenly  gave  way.  Another 
sally,  with  similar  results,  satisfied  Goates,  that  it  was  no  part 
of  his  policy  to  risk  his  force  any  longer  in  this  manner  in  the 
open  field ;  and  he  shrunk  back  into  his  cover,  from  which  he 
now  saw  that  i)o  efforts  of  his  present  assailants  could  dislodge 
him.  Marion's  men  kept  up  the  fight  with  the  temerity  of  vet- 
erans. For  three  mortal  hours,  the  rifle  did  its  work  fatally. 
Not  a  head  could  show  itself —  not  a  musket  glitter  at  the  win- 
dows of  the  dwelling — that  did  not  draw  its  bullet  It  was 
dai^  before  the  American  general  withdrew  from  a  contest, 
which,  doing  mischief  while  it  lasted,  was  yet  not  of  a  sort  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  the  post.  He  withdrew  his  forces  in  per- 
fect order.  It  was  no  longer  possible  for  him,  indeed,  to  con- 
tinue the  fight,  employing  his  men  as  infantry.  Every  charge 
of  powder  in  Marion's  command  was  exhausted. 

Firing  from  a  house  of  two  stories,  from  doors  and  windows, 
and  a  picketed  garden,  and  better  provided  with  ammunition 
than  the  Americans,  the  British  did  not  suffer  their  assailants 
to  escape  without  some  loss.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  chief- 
ly upon  the  men  of  Marion.  They  had  generously  periled 
themselves  in  the  rescue  of  Taylor ;  but  the  position  which  had 
been  assigned  them  was  one  of  superior  peril.  This  was  the 
subject  of  much  reproach  among  them,  against  the  general  in 
command.  Sumter's  own,  they  murmured,  had  been  spared  and 
economized,  with  the  exception  of  Tom  Taylor's  detachment  of 
forty-five.  It  is  certain  that  all  who  fell  in  the  action  were 
Marion's;  which  lost,  among  others,  two  veteran  officers,  in 
Colonels  9 winton  and  Baxter,  men  who  had  followed  him  in  all 
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his  previous  fortuues,  and  over  whose  fate  he  grieved  with  all 
the  deep  sympathies  of  a  fi'iend  and  brother.  But  the  British 
loss  was  far  greater — seventy  of  their  men  were  slain  ontright, 
twice  that  number  were  wounded.  They  were  in  fact  put  hors 
de  comhatt  and  must  have  surrendered  at  discretion,  could  the 
field-piece  of  Lieutenant  Singleton  been  brought  into  the  action. 
It  had  been  sent  for,  but,  when  it  came,  there  was  no  powder. 
Bullets  of  pewter  were  to  be  had  in  tolerable  plenty,  yet  not  an 
ounce  of  powder.  In  such  trim  were  our  poor  partisans  con- 
stantly compelled  to  go  into  battle. 

That  night  there  was  murmuring  enough  in  the  camp  of  the 
Americans.  There  were  sharp  words  between  Sumter  and  Lee, 
the  former  ascribing  all  the  disappointments  of  the  expeditaon 
to  the  misconduct  of  the.  latter.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
which  the  chroniclers  have  not  sought  to  explain,  why  the 
legion  infantry  were  not  employed  in  the  action  at  Shubrick's 
house.  Only  the  men  of  Sumter  and  Marion  were  engaged. 
Lee's  infantry  must  have  remained  with  the  cavalry,  or  possi- 
bly in  charge  of  the  baggage.  Of  the  action  at  the  house,  his 
own  memoirs  say  not  a  syllable ;  or  just  enough  to  show  that 
he  himself  knew  nothing  about  it  On  this  occasion  he  ignores 
Sumter's  presence  altogether,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  infer  that 
he  and  Marion  alone  were  in  the  field ;  yet  Sumter  was  in  com- 
mand, and  present  all  the  while.  Sumter  and  Lee  had  no  love 
for  each  other.  Lee's  manners  were  very  offensive,  and  Sumtei 
had  several  causes  of  complaint.  He  does  not  spare  his  censure 
in  his  despatches,  and  charges  him  with  having  failed  in  evory> 
thing  which  he  undertook  during  the  expedition.  In  camp. 
Lee's  conduct  was  very  freely  canvassed.  JE[e  was  said  to  have 
been  far  more  tender  and  careful  of  his  horses  than  of  his  men ; 
and  to  this  tenderness  was  ascribed  the  reluctance  of  the  third 
section  of  his  cavalry,  which  he  led  himself,  to  take  the  leap  at 
the  bridge,  when  Maham  and  Macaulay,  of  Marion's,  swept  by 
him  successfully.  To  complete  the  chapter  of  his  offences,  on 
this  occasion,  he  left  the  camp  early  the  next  morning,  without 
leave,  and«  moving  off  for  that  of  Greene,  thus  contributed  to 
lessen  the  chances  of  success  against  Ooates,  who  might  have 
been  invested  the  next  day  had  Lee  remained,  to  enable  our 
urtifians  to  make  a  complete  leaguer  of  the  post.    As  it  was,  the 
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partisans  bailt  their  watch-fires,  and  environed  it  all  night.  It 
was  a  gloomy  watch  in  the  tents  of  Marion,  who  had  to  lament 
two  favorite  officers,  and  a  scmre  of  men ;  the  onlj  casualties  of 
the  fight  at  the  hoose  falling  upon  his  brigade.  Its  daring  ex- 
posure might  well  have  led  to  the  loss  of  many  more,  who  were 
under  AiU  fire  fi'om  doors  and  windows,  and  the  picketed  gar- 
den, for  three  hours,  and  themselves  without  cover.  That  he 
did  not  lose  the  better  part  of  the  force  engaged  is  almost  mirac- 
ulous, and  only  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  British  force 
consisted  chiefly  of  raw  Irishmen,  who  knew  very  little  of  the 
uses  of  the  gun  as  a  "  shooting-iron." 

But,  small  as  his  loss  was,  it  was  of  serious  concern  in  the 
eyes  of  a  commander  who  was  very  economical  of  life — whose 
force  was  usually  too  small  to  suffer  him  to  be  prodigal  in  this 
respect ;  and  the  hour  of  midnight,  assigned  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead — favorites  some — all  personally  known  to  their  general 
—was  one  of  gloom  and  bitterness.  No  wonder  that  they  felt 
and  spoke  harshly  of  those  to  whose  selfishness  and  indiscretion 
their  losses  were  to  be  ascribed. 

We  need  not  depict  the  mournful  ceremonies  of  a  military- 
burial  at  midnight.  The  picture  is  a  fine  one  for  the  romancer, 
as  well  as  for  the  painter  ;  midnight  in  the  great,  gorgeous  for- 
ests, with  a  hundred  torches  flaring  over  the  new-made  grave 
-—the  dead  stretched  out  without  a  shroud — the  comrades  who 
have  galloped  and  shouted  with  us  in  the  gay  sunshine  of  that 
very  day — who  had  rushed  into  battle  with  us  a  hundred  timea 
— but  who  see  us  not  now,  hear  us  not ;  will  never  rise  to  blast 
of  bugle  or  dash  of  steel  again.  Dust  to  dust  1  It  need  not  be 
spoken.  The  action  is  sufficient.  We  hear  the  heavy  sod  as  it 
falls  in  upon  and  shuts  from  our  eyes  the  noble  form  of  our  com- 
rade ;  we  wave  the  torch  over  him  for  a  last  look ;  then  turn 
away  to  hide  our  tears,  and  start,  as  at  the  sound  of  the  last 
trump,  when  the  three-fold  volley  over  the  grave  announces  to 
us  that  the  last  fight  of  the  soldier  is  finished ! 

Very  bitter  was  the  talk  in  Marion's  camp  that  night 
Marion  said  nothing,  but  he  paced  the  rounds  himself,  as  if 
dreading  to  seek  repose.  In  one  part  of  the  hivouae  there  is  a 
group,  all  of  whom  we  know*  discoursing  of  the  events  of  the 
day. 
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*^  God  lias  been  too  bomitifiil  to  U8  T'  said  Captaiu  Porgy,  in 
his  peculiar  manner.  "He  has  been  too  profligate  of  great 
men.  This  seems  to  have  been  our  curse  always.  Onr  great 
men  have  been  too  numerous  for  our  occasions  always.  Thej 
are  in  each  other's  way.  They  rob  one  another  of  the  sunshine. 
They  behold  in  each  other  only  so  many  offensive  shadows  that 
pass  between  them  and  glory.  I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  prove  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  all  our  dis- 
asters. I  can  enumerate  them  from  the  time  of  Bob  Howe,  who 
was  half-witted ;  Charley  Lee,  who  was  only  fit  to  head  a  charge 
of  cavalry,  no  more ;  and  who,  properly  to  be  prepared  even  for 
this  performance,  should  have  been  invariably  horsewhipped  be- 
fore going  into  action.  And  there  was  old  Lincoln,  who  might 
have  been  a  good  army  nurse,  or  chaplain,  but  should  never 
have  been  siiffered  to  enter  the  camp  in  any  other  capacity. 
Then  came  Gates — but  the  chronicle  is  too  sickening;  and  it 
is  such  blockheads  as  these  that  decry  the  militia.  1  tell  you, 
that  the  instincts  of  the  militia  nose  out  an  imbecile  in  a  week's 
duty,  and  they  naturally  contemn  and  despise  the  authority  in 
which  they  have  no  con^dence.  I  don't  wish  to  excuse  the 
faults  of  the  militia.  They  are  improvident  That  word 
covers  all.  They  waste  time — take  no  precautions — have  no 
forethought ;  and  are  only  worth  painstaking,  when  you  are  al- 
lowed to  have  'em  long  enough  for  discipline.  But,  whatever 
their  faults,  they  are  precisely  such  as  most  of  these  blundering 
captains  have  shared  along  with  them;  with  this  difference, 
perhaps,  and  in  favor  of  the  common  soldiers,  that  they  are  not 
troubled  with  that  vainglorious  pretension  which  curses  too 
many  of  their  captains,  and  which  has  but  too  frequently  been 
made  to  cover  not  only  incompetence,  but  cowardice." 

"Enough,  Porgy,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Singleton — "the 
subject  is  one  of  great  delicacy.  Ton  hit  right  and  left.  Re- 
member, we  are  not  now  under  the  command  of  our  own  briga- 
dier." 

"Would  we  had  been!  I  don't  blame  Sumter;  smee  he 
never  pretended  to  any  strategy ;  and  what  he  did  claim  to  do» 
and  that  was  fighting,  he  always  did  well.  Would  he,  think 
you,  have  let  those  brave  fellows,  Armstrong  and  Garrington» 
^nd  Maham  and  Macaulay,  risk  themselves  al^mf,  to-day,  in 
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that  mdie  at  the  bridge  ?  Never !  He'd  bave  been  first  across, 
I  tell  you.  He  committed  some  mistakes.  He  mistook  Ooates's 
covering  party  for  an  attack ;  then  suffered  Coates  to  protract 
bis  shows  of  action,  without  forcing  it  npon  him.  To  saffer 
oneVself  to  be  amused  for  three  hours  with  such  mere  overtures 
was  a  great  mistake." 

"  Another  time,  Porgy,"  said  Sincliur. 

*'  Tes,  we  shall  have  time  enough,  and  provocation  enough 
for  such  discussion  hereafter ;  but  I  could  eat  my  sword  with 
vexation!  Then,  here  comes  the  field-piece,  of  which  such 
large  expectations  are  formed ;  and  not  an  ounce  of  powder  1" 

"  Plenty  of  bullets,"  quoth  the  lieutenant  "  Help  yourselves, 
gentlemen  f" 

'*  And  yet,"  continued  Porgy,  "  here  are  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  powder  taken  in  Dorchester,  by  Colonel  Lee,  and  sent — 
where  t  Up  to  General  Oreene,  in  his  camp  of  rest,  as  if  he 
had  any  use  for  it  f  As  if  it  were  not  wanted  here  I  By  heav- 
ens !  gentlemen,  say  what  yon  will,  an^  try  to  make  excuses  as 
yon  may,  but  the  blunders  of  this  expedition  are  so  atrocious, 
that  I  can  not  but  think  them  wilful,  and  designed  for  sinister 
purposes.  We  can  only  suppose  them  otherwise,  by  assuming 
for  the  actors  such  a  degree  of  stupidity  as  would  henceforth 
assign  them  only  to  asinine  associations." 

Sinclair  defended  Sumter. 

"  Oh !  hush,  Willie  Sinclair,  you  know  I  don't  mean  Sumter ! 
D — ^n  the  fellow,  I  admire  him !  I  prefer  our  own  brigadier, 
it  is  true ;  but,  next  to  him,  I  hold  to  Sumter.  But  he  has  suf- 
fered Lee  too  much  independent  exercise ;  and  he  himself  feels 
it ;  and  if  he  is  sore  about  any  one  thing  especially  to-night,  it 
is  in  not  giving  precedence  to  Maham's  cavalry  and  his  own. 
And  Lee  wonld  have  done  better  had  he  not  been  spoiled  by 
Greene — much  better  in  this  foray,  had  he  not  had  his  head 
turned  by  his  unexpected  success  with  the  rear-guard,  and  his 

capture  of  these  d d  baggage-wagons.    It  was  the  fear  of 

losing  these  spoils  that  made  him  turn  back,  on  the  report  that 
Campbell  was  stirring  up  his  raw  recruits  for  mutiny;  turn 
back,  when  he  was  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  bridge  and 
the  enemy,  leaving  those  brave  fellows,  Armstrong  and  Carring- 
ton,  to  their  fate,  when  everything  depended  upon  following  up 
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the  rash  of  the  first  two  sections,  by  others,  in  prompt  succes- 
sion, his  legion  cavalry,  by  ours,  and  all  together  overwhelming 
all  opposition.  The  British  never  coold  have  rallied.  They 
mnst  have  been  crashed  nnder  the  first  rash  of  the  horses. 
There  was  no  room  for  display,  for  a  single  evolntion,  and  any 
efforts  would  only  have  ended  in  their  being  cut  to  pieces  and 
trampled  nnder  foot !  And  this  chance  was  lost — on  what  pre« 
tence  1  This  rear-goard  was  beginning  to  matter  and  resume 
their  arms.  And  if  they  were,  was  not  Marion  and  Snmter 
with  an  overwhelming  force,  coming  down  upon  them  at  a  trot  t 
And  might  they  not  have  been  left  to  oar  tender  mercies,  Lee 
knowing  exactly  where  we  were,  how  nigh,  and  never  doubting, 
I  fancy,  that  we  were  perfectly  competent  to  the  management 
of  these  raw  Irishmen  ?  No  1  no !  It  was  the  baggage  that  he 
feared  to  lose.  He  is  famous  for  securing  the  baggage.  I  have 
no  doubt,  when  he  berried  back,  that  he  took  a  peep  into  the 
wagons  to  see  if  the  fingers  of  plunder  had  not  been  busy  in  hia 
ten  or  twenty  minutes  absence." 

"Porgy,  Porgy,  you  are  unjust  Lee  is  a  good  soldier— 
fights  well  and  bravely." 

**  But  that's  not  enough  for  a  good  soldier." 

''  Keeps  his  legion  in  admirable  discipline." 

"  I  grant  you ;  but  is  disposed  to  sacrifice  everything  for  his 
legion.  It  is  that  which  causes  our  mischiefs.  He  would  strip 
every  other  command  in  the  army,  of  its  rights,  resources,  se« 
curities,  to  keep  his  legion  in  handsome  order." 

"  Allow  the  fact  as  a  fault,  still,  my  dear  fellow,  it  should  not 
be  permitted  to  decry  his  other  merits.  He  has  done  good  set- 
vice,  has  fought  bravely,  has  been  always  active  and  vigilant ; 
is  never  to  be  canght  napping,  and  is  rarely  to  be  found  want- 
ing. I  grant  you  that  he  has  committed  some  serious  faults, 
especially  in  this  campaign ;  but  these,  I  suspect,  really  arise 
from  a  jealousy  of  his  reputation.  He  is  greedy  after  gloiy, 
and  loves  not  to  see  any  one  preferred  to  himself." 

"  In  other  words,  in  his  greed  of  glory,  he  would  sooner  sec 
his  superior  officer  defeated  or  embarrassed,  than  snccessfbl  in 
any  achievement  beyond  his  own." 

''  Shocking,  Porgy,  shocking.  Do  not  speak  in  this  mmnef . 
Do  not  think  thus,"  said  Smgleton.  • 
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*  It  is  the  thoaght  of  the  whole  army,  let  me  tell  you.  He 
has  got  Qreene  bj  the  ear.  He  is  an  earwig.  He  whispers 
him  to  the  disparagement  of  Sumter,  Marion,  and  in  fact  every" 
body ;  and  Greene,  tmfortanately  listens  to  him.  This  is  what 
even  the  common  soldiers  see  and  say.  His  legion  is  petted 
and  patted  on  all  occasions,  and  to  the  neglect  and  disparage- 
ment of  other  commands.  All  others  most  be  sacrificed,  while 
the  legion  is  to  be  economized  and  kept  in  bandbox  condition 
for  state  occasions —  great  shows  and  solemnities.  And  here» 
taking  large  bodies  of  stores  at  Dorchester,  powder  included,  he 
packs  it  all  off  direct  to  Greene,  as  if  to  say 'see  what  I  have 
done,' and  to  keep  ns  from  all  share  in  the  things  which  onr 
ragged,  half-starved  people  need.  Who  has  a  better  right  to 
these  stores  than  we  t  To  whom  should  he  have  despatched 
them  but  Sumter,  under  whose  immediate  command  he  was 
serving  t  and  why  send  off  to  an  army  in  camp  that  has  no  pres- 
ent need  of  these  things,  the  very  munitions  of  war  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  our  present  purposes  V* 

"  No  more  of  it,  my  dear  Porgy ;  we  have  causes  enough  of 
vexation  without  diving  after  them." 

"  But  if  by  diving  after  them  we  can  bring  up  the  truth — by 
the  locks — rescue  it  from  drowning — we  may  have  some  rea- 
sonable prospect  hereafter  of  curing  these  causes  of  vexation.'* 

"  Ah  !  my  fat  friend,"  quoth  Singleton — "the  naked,  bare- 
faced truth  would  be  indecently  exposed  just  now,  and  would 
only  afford  new  causes  of  vexation.  Think  no  more  of  this 
matter — at  all  events,  speak  no  more  of  it.  Your  language, 
such  as  you  now  use,  can  only  do  mischief,  if  put  in  circulation." 

"  In  circulation !  Bless  you,  it's  the  talk  of  all  the  camp ; 
and  if  Lee  does  not  himself  hear  of  it,  it's  only  because  of  a 
continued  deafness,  such  as  he  caught  when  he  encountered  one 
o(  the  Spanns,  at  the  time  the  legion  served  with  us  against 
G^eo^getown." 

"  What  happened  then  ?" 

*'  Why  Lee,  whose  insolent  haughtiness  of  manner  was  always 
employed  to  humble  the  common  soldiers,  sitting  on  a  log  with 
his  coat  off,  and  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  seeing  our  Lieutenant 
Spann,  dipping  up  a  bucket  of  water  from  a  branch,  cried  to 
him,  'Hark  ye,  my  man,  bring  me  a  bucket  of  that  water.' 
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Spann  was  in  homespun,  and  Lee  did  not  notice  tbe  epaulette 
on  his  shoulder.  The  answer  of  Spann  was  as  quick  as  a  pistol 
bullet.  •  You  be  d— d !  Wait  on  yourself,  as  your  betters 
have  to  do !'  Lee  became  deaf  on  tbe  instant,  and  fortunately, 
for  he  might  have  heard  a  thousand  such  speeches,  but  for  this 
profitable  infirmity.  He  will  probably  be  compelled  to  hear  of 
them  after  this  affair,  unless  his  deafness  is  absolutely  incor- 
rigible." 

"  Now,  hark  ye,  Porgy,"  said  Singleton,  "  I  see  what  your 
humor  is ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  service,  and  of  our  own  gen- 
eral, do  not  you  make  any  such  speeches  in  Lee's  hearing  or  in 
that  of  anybody  else." 

*'  And  do  you  think.  Colonel  Bob  Singleton,  that  I  care  a 
straw  whether  he  hears  me  or  not  V* 

"No!  I  know  you  too  well  to  suppose  that  you  do  care! 
I  take  for  granted  that  nothing  would  give  you  more  satisfisictioiit 
in  your  present  temper,  than  to  make  him  hear." 

"  You  are  right,  by  Jupiter !  I  feel  it  in  my  soul,  to  ring  it  in 
his  ears  with  a  trumpet  summons." 

**  Precisely !  And  that  is  the  very  thing  that  you  must  not  do. 
You  are  not  to  suffer  your  private  moods  to  stir  up  strife  in  the 
army,  upon  a  subject  that  is  already  sufficiently  troublesome* 
and  to  the  defeat  of  the  cause  that  we  have  in  hand.  This,  by 
way  of  warning,  my  dear  Porgy,  for  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  <Fox'  himself  has  heard  of  some  of  your  angrj 
speeches,  and  means  to  speak  to  you  about  the  matter." 

"  Let  him  speak !  Nay,  my  dear  boy,  don't  suppose  that  I 
shall  so  consult  my  own  humors  as  to  do  any  public  mischieil 
It  is  because  I  am  thus  restrained  that  I  feel  like  boiling  over. 
But,  between  us,  the  '  Fox'  knows,  as  well  as  you  and  I,  that 
what  I  say  is  true — true,  every  syllable !" 

"  Be  it  so !  Although,  I  repeat,  your  prejudices  against  Lee 
prevents  you  from  doing  justice  to  his  real  merits.  But  let  ua 
change  the  subject  somewhat.  You  have  seen  this  afternoon's 
work.  Have  you  any  idea  of  Goates's  force  in  the  house  and 
grounds  1" 

**  Four  or  five  hundred." 

«*  Six  hundred  regular  infantry,  at  least  Nearfy  twice  the 
number  with  which  we  made  the  attack." 
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**  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  fact  ?" 

**  We  found,  in  the  captured  baggage,  the  commissary's  return 
of  the  issues  of  the  army  for  the  day — nine  hundred  rations, 
and  forage  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  horses." 

**  And  that  we  should  lose  all  this  prey,  when  it  only  needed 
that  we  should  lay  bold  hands  upon  it !"  said  Porgy. 

"Nay,  no  more  growling,  my  dear  Porgy,"  said  Sinclair 
**  Instead  of  dwelling  upon  what  we  have  failed  to  do,  let  us  try 
and  console  ourselves  by  looking  to  what  we  have  done.  We 
have  killed  and  wounded  two  hundred  of  the  enemy  at  least ; 
we  have  safe  in  hand,  bagged,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners,  not  including  nine  commissioned  officers.  Wo  have 
captured  a  large  convoy  of  baggage,  with  nearly  a  thousand 
guineas  in  the  army-chest — *' 

**  Ah !  these  d — -^  baggage- wagons !  It  is  to  them  we  owe 
it,  that  we  havn't  done  everything  that  we  should  have  done. 
At  first  I  thought  Goates  a  blockhead,  to  put  his  baggage- 
wagons  in  the  rear,  under  a  feeble  guard,  when  he  was  ip  full 
retieat  from  a  pursuing  enemy.  I  now  suspect  him  of  a  pro- 
found policy.  I  suspect  he  reads  his  bible  on  Sunday.  He  has 
learned  his  military  lessons  from  Scripture.  He  put  the  tempta- 
tion behind  him,  and  before  us.  He  knew  how  greedy  we  were 
He  felt  sure  that  we  could  not  withstand  the  bait,  any  more 
than  a  hungry  mawmouth  perch  in  midsummer.  He  was  ri^hty 
and  baiting  us,  he  got  ofi*  from  the  hook  himself." 

"  Well,  well !"  continued  Sinclair.  "  To  proceed : — We  have 
the  bait  nevertheless,  the  baggage  and  plunder.  Besides,  we 
rescued  from  the  fiames,  at  Biggin,  a  large  body  of  stores,  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  four  schooners  at  the  landing,  and  beat 
back  the  British  bayonet  at  Shubrick's  housed  The  charge  was 
beautifully  repelled." 

"  You  say  that  the  British  lost  two  hundred  men  at  the  houso 
to-day  —  killed  and  wounded — how  do  you  know  the  fact*" 
demanded  Porgy. 

"  We  do  not  know  it.  But  we  have  some  facts  which  render 
this  a  reasonable  estimate.  The  crack  riflemen  of  the  brigade 
have  not  been  peppering  away  at  their  enemies,  sometimes  on 
the  open  plain  in  column,  sometimes  at  doors  and  windows,  for 
^hree  mortal  hours,  without  inflicting,  as  well  as  breaking  painft  / 
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Pardon  the  pan,  my  dear  Porgj ;  its  demerits  are  due  to  tbe 
annojances  of  our  lee  shore  experience,  and  the  roogh  wind, 
which  make  even  a  dragoon's  humor  costire.  I  hare  no  doubt 
that  Goatee  does  not  get  off  to-daj  with  less  than  two  hundred 
hors  de  combat.  At  the  bridge  he  lost  one  commissioned  officer 
and  five  privates  killed,  and  four  wounded." 

••  And  what  to-morrow  V 

"  Sufficient  for  the  day ! — But  we  must  go  the  rounds.  If 
Ooates  be  at  all  enterprising,  he  may  beat  up  some  of  our 
drowsy  sections  with  a  warm  bayonet  to-night." 

*'  Not  he !  But  he  has  that  dashing  young  Irishman,  Fits- 
gerald,  with  him,  who  has  spirit  enough  for  the  attempt.  Bj 
the  way,  St.  Julien,  you  had  a  pass  or  two  with  him  to-day,  at 
dose  quarters — that  is  to  say,  across  the  fence." 

'*  But  a  pass  1"  said  the  taciturn  St  Julien.  ^  It  is  the  aoe- 
ond  time  that  we  have  crossed  blades  unprofitably." 

**  You  have  both  reason  to  beware  of  the  third  passage,"  said 
Porgy,  **  I  believe  in  the  Jate  in  threes  I  And  so  let  us  sip  a 
little  of  this  punch,  which  unites  the  sweet,  the  sour,  and  the 
£»trong  1  It  would  be  almost  justification  for  a  man  to  get  drunk 
to-night,  particularly  on  such  liquor,  kfter  so  many  mortifytag 
disappointments  to-day." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

STRANDED  ON  THE   KING'S   HIGHWAY. 

The  morning  brought  with  it  little  to  alleviate  the  mortifica* 
tion  of  such  of  our  partisans  as  were  especiallj  ambitions  of 
performance.  With  the  first  inquiry  it  was  found  that  Lee» 
with  his  legion,  horse  and  foot,  had  taken  the  route  to  join  the 
main  army  under  Oreene,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
Sumter.  But  the  force  remaining  with  the  latter  general  would 
still  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  conquer  Coates  in  his  fortress, 
eould  he — to  use  an  Hibemicism — be  dislodged  from  it.  The 
fidd-piece  would  have  sufficed  for  this  purpose,  but,  with  abun- 
dance of  bullets,  there  was*  as  we  have  heard,  no  powder !  It 
was  a  mockery  to  sight  and  thought !  Still,  our  partisans  could 
have  starved  Coates  out,  were  sufficient  time  allowed  them; 
and,  once  forced  out,  every  step  that  he  took  would  be  under  the 
surveillance  and  continued  assault  of  our  mounted  men ;  and, 
without  cavalry,  the  British  colonel  must  finally  have  succumbed 
to  them. 

But  time  was  not  allowed  for  the  indulgence  of  these  inter- 
esting exercises.  The  scouts  brought  in  advices  that  Lord 
Bawdon  had  already  set  out  from  Orangeburg,  with  five  hun- 
dred picked  infantiy,  the  flower  of  his  command,  and  was 
marching  downward,  with  all  despatch,  for  the  relief  of  Coates. 
This  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  the  leaguer,  which, 
to  be  successful,  would  require  at  least  three  days.  Bawdon 
might  be  supposed  to  be  already  at  Monck's  Comer,  which  was 
but  seventeen  miles  from  Shubrick's.  Besides,  Shubrick's  was 
but  twenty  miles  from  Charleston,  on  a  point  accessible  by 
tide-water;   and  a  hostile  force  might  be  anticipated  at  any 
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momenl  f  oo.  the  city  garrison.  Under  all  circumstances, 
Sumter  was  unwillingly  compelled  to  forego  his  prey.  He 
secured  his  prisoners,  his  caplured  stpres  and  baggage,  and 
sullenly  deliberate,  took  his  march  Eastward  and  across  the 
Santee,  where  he  was  soon  in  safety. 

We  could  add  a  great  deal  to  the  arguments  to  which  we 
have  already  listened,  from  the  mouths  of  others,  in  the  last 
chapter,  to  show  why  the  expedition  had  not  realized  all  the 
results  anticipated  fk*om  it — to  show  why  it  had  failed  at  cer- 
tain points,  and  in  what  way  it  must  have  succeeded ; — but  our 
purpose  contemplates  no  such  nice  examination  of  the  history. 
We  have  only  to  add,  that,  could  Goates  have  been  captured, 
the  battle  of  Eutaw  would  probably  never  have  taken  place ; 
the  whole  British  force  must  have  been  drawn  down  from 
Orangeburg ;  and  Charleston  itself,  as  a  British  garrison,  most 
have  been  endangered.  An  order  from  New  York  required 
the  transfer,  to  that  place,  of  two  of  the  regiments  lately  re- 
ceived from  Ireland ;  and  the  rest  of  the  British  forces,  within 
the  state,  would  have  been  absolutely  required  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  garrison  at  the  metropolis.  Certainly,  as  we  pre- 
figure  to  ourselves  these  results,  we  can  appreciate  the  savage 
criticisms  of  Captain  Porgy,  upon  those  blunders  and  wilful- 
nesses—  if  such  they  were — which  he  conceived  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  their  defeat. 

But,  while  Sumter  retires  across  the  Santee,  and  Marion  into 
the  haunt  of  his  brigade ;  while  a  large  number  of  their  several 
commands  take  advantage  of  the  dog-day  respite,  to  see  their 
farms  and  families; — what  of  our  other  parties,  whom  the 
Fates  still  keep  busy  in  spite  of  the  season  ? 

What  does  Willie  Sinclair  contemplate  doing  in  respect  to 
Travis  and  his  son,  Bertha  and  her  mother  1  As  yet,  he  knows 
nothing,  can  hear  nothing,  of  either  party.  Jim  Ballou  has 
made  no  recent  report  j  and  from  this  silence,  Sinclair  readily 
conceives  that  Travis  and  his  son  still  elude  the  search  of  the 
scout.  In  respect  to  Bertha  and  her  mother,  though  he  holds 
the  probabilities  to  be  strong,  that  they  have  crossed  the  San- 
tee in  safety,  and  reached  the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Baynard,  the 
sister  of  Travis,  yet,  even  this  point  is  a  subject  of  anxiety.  A 
long  consultation  with  St.  Julien  determines  his  present  route 
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tbough  it  does  not  lesseu  his  doubts  and  difScultics.  He  con- 
cludes to  accompany  the  march  of  Sumter  up  the  Santee,  and 
ascertain,  certainly,  the  facts  in  reference  to  Bertha  and  her 
mother.  His  plan  is,  having  quieted  himself  in  respect  to  them, 
to  recross  the  Santee  from  above,  and  renew  his  search  in  and 
about  the  Edisto,  the  Four-Holes,  and  the  heads  of  Cooper 
river — naturally  supposing  that  the  parties  must  be  hidden 
somewhere  within  those  precincts,  which  constitute  the  foraying 
ranges  of  Richard  Inglehardt.  To  return,  by  way  of  Biggin 
and  Monck's  Comer,  would  be  not  only  to  leave  himself  unsat- 
isfied as  to  Bertha's  safety,  but  would  be  to  endanger  his  own ; 
since  Lord  Rawdon,  with  his  five  hundred  men,  is  supposed  to 
be  in  and  about  this  very  region. 

And,  so  resolving,  he  took  up  the  line  of  march  with  Sumter» 
with  whom  he  continued  until  the  precincts  of  Fort  Watson 
were  attained ;  when  Sinclair  separated,  with  his  company  un- 
der St.  Julien,  from  the  main  body,  which,  under  instructions 
firom  Greene,  proceeded  to  ascend,  along  the  Congaree,  and 
take  post  near  Fndig^s  ferry.  Briefly,  to  conclude  the  doubts 
of  our  hero,  and  increase  his  anxieties  and  fears,  he  found,  on 
reaching  Mrs.  Baynard's  plantation,  that  Mrs.  Travis  and  her 
daughter  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  good  lady  reported  the 
safe  arrival  of  all  her  brother's  negroes,  under  the  escort  of 
'Bram,  and  the  departure  of  that  trustworthy  emissary.  But 
she  could  report  nothing  more. 

And  here,  poor  Willie  Sinclair  was  all  at  sea  again ;  clouds 
gathering,  and  no  star,  east  or  west,  to  indicate  his  future 
course.  For  awhile,  he  was  confounded — too  much  so  to 
think  or  to  determine  justly ;  and  St.  Julien  quietly  took  the 
direction  of  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  and  Sinclair  submitting, 
the  troop  proceeded  to  recross  the  Santee,  by  the  nearest  ferry, 
and  resume  the  search,  once  more,  in  those  precincts,  which  it 
had  already  so  unprofitably  traversed. 

Leaving  Sinclair  to  his  toilsome  labors,  destined  for  awhile  to 
continued  disappointment,  let  us  take  the  route  after  his  father 
and  sister,  and  see  what  has  happened  to  them,  in  their  home- 
ward progress.  They  had  now  to  retrace  their  steps,  over  the 
ground  which  they  had  compassed  in  the  morning;  and  the 
jonrney  was  a  tedious  one.     The  recent  excitements  subsiding, 
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left  the  whole  party  in  a  state  of  considerahle  prostration — de- 
pression, in  fact;  for  poor  Carrie  Sinclair  conld  now  reflect 
upon  the  perils  of  her  brother  and  her  lover.  She  conjored  op 
a  thousand  images  of  terror — fancied  both  perishing  on  the 
field ;  for  she  knew  the  audacity  of  her  brother's  temperament, 
and  the  cool,  determined  bravery  of  her  lover.  Y^e  may  ima- 
gine her  reflections,  and  conceive  the  gloominess  of  their  pres- 
ent aspects. 

As  for  her  father,  he  could  never  be  done  thinking,  and  talk- 
ing, of  his  desperate  shot  at  his  son. 

"  What  an  old  fool !  what  an  old  fool !"  he  kept  mattering ; 
and  only  varied  the  burden  to  utter  thanks  to  Qod  who  had 
spared  him  the  murder  of  his  firBt-bom. 

"  For  it  would  have  been  murder,  Carrie,"  said  he  solemnly. 
"  I  was  not  in  the  army.  I  was  not  called  upon  to  fight  It  was 
in  very  wantonness  and  madness,  folly  and  stupidity,  that  I 
lifted  weapon  this  day ;  and  why  the  d — ^1,  girl,  did  you  suffer 
me  to  do  it  t  It  was  all  your  fault.  Had  my  wretched  folly 
slain  your  brother,  the  sin  would  have  been  upon  your  head  !'* 

A  booby  of  a  girl,  vain  and  worthless,  would  have  reminded 
her  father,  that  she  had  striven  to  make  him  put  up  his  weap- 
ons— nay,  had  seen  them  put  up — and  would  have  been  at 
pains  to  convince  the  old  man  that  nobody  was  to  blame  but 
himself.  But  our  Carrie  was  a  noble,  sensible  woman,  who 
preferred  that  the  old  man  should  make  out  his  case  as  he 
would,  and  conjure  up  what  consoling  reflections  he  might,  by 
which  to  lessen  the  grievous  burden  upon  his  soul.  Dear  girU 
we  will  make  a  wife  of  her,  if  we  can !  She  stifled  her  own 
griefs,  and  submitted  to  the  reproaches  of  his. 

Before  night  his  gout  was  very  troublesome,  and  he  grew 
more  and  more  peevish  and  querulous  every  moment.  He  was 
impatient  with  old  Sam,  the  driver,  and  wished  a  thousand 
times  he  had  brought  Benny  Bowlegs,  who  had  smelt  fire,  and 
did  not  fear  it  He  next  chaiged  upon  Sam,  as  the  real  cause 
of  his  shooting  at  his  son. 

"  Had  the  scoundrel  not  stopped  the  horses,  nothing  of  the 
kind  could  have  happened !" 

And  so  the  party  travelled.  The  gout  grew  worse.  The 
night  came  dowiw     It  was  ten  o'clock  before  they  got  back  t<i 
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Mouck's  Corner,  wbere  they  found  lodgings  at  tbe  little  old 
ii(  tftel  that  was  kept  at  the  place.  Here,  after  a  hot  sapper  (of 
old  bacon,  fried  eggs,  and  some  disconsolate  fish,  of  nondescript 
class,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  river,  or  some  one  of  its 
arms),  which  the  gouty  baron  swore  it  was  indispensable  to  his 
peace  that  he  should  eat  that  night,  the  party  retired  to  rest 

Two  hours  after,  there  was  a  great  stir — a  tramp — a  com- 
motion. Lord  Bawdon  had  arrived  with  his  regiment  of  five 
hundred  men.  Ue  was  told  of  Colonel  Sinclair's  recent  arrival, 
and  of  the  flight  of  Coates.  But  of  the  result  of  the  flight,  the 
landlord  could  tell  him  nothing.  His  lordship  was  too  anxious 
— the  affair  of  too  much  serious  importance  for  postponement 
— and,  with  these  apologies,  Bawdon  insisted  on  seeing  our 
baron ;  and,  after  first  apprizing  him  of  his  purpose,  he  made 
his  way  to  his  chamber.  A  long  conference  ensued  between 
them.  Sinclair  narrated,  as  well  as  he  could,  aU  the  events  of 
which  he  knew  anything,  occurring  that  day.  The  narrative 
threw  my  Lord  Bawdon  into  great  uneasiness.  He  dreaded 
the  catastrophe,  which  would,  indeed,  endanger  his  own  safety. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  march  now ;  my  men  are  exhausted  by 
our  forced  march  to-day  !"  he  said.  It  was  now  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  he  strode  the  chamber  in  great  agitation. 
Meanwhile,  Sinclair  was  groaning  upon  his  mattress.  He  had 
been  aroused  from  sleep  just  as  he  had  fallen  comfortably  into 
it;  an  offence — according  to  Captain  Porgy — which  merits 
death  in  the  offender.  Aroused  by  his  groans,  to  a  sense  of 
the  claims  of  the  old  invalid.  Lord  Bawdon  undertook  to  con- 
dole with  him ;  but,  when  he  talked  of  gout,  old  Sinclair  cried 
out : — 

"  My  lord,  I  have  this  day  tried  to  slay  my  own  son !  I  shot 
at  him — shot  him,  I  may  say — the  bullet  grazing  his  forehead ! 
Can  you  conceive  of  a  crime  more  horrible?" 

"  But  you  knew  not  that  it  was  your  son  t" 

"Oh,  certainly,  I  knew  not!  I  was  in  pain — in  agony — 
and  under  a  most  d — enable  excitement !  The  exulting  rebels 
were  in  procession  before  my  eyes !     I  saw  the  king's  banner 

trampled  under  foot — your  d d  Irish,  my  lord,  threw  down 

their  arms  without  a  struggle  —  and  that  miserable  old  scoun- 
drel, Sam,  my  driver — it  was  all  his  doings — he  must  needs 
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stop  short  in  the  road,  just  when  the  affair  was  going  on  at  the 
bridge !  He  was  the  caose  of  it  all,  and  made  me  shoot  mj 
son !  I  was  so  much  goaded  bj  all  these  things,  that  I  played 
the  madman,  which  is  next  thing  to  playing  the  fool !" 

**  Scarcely,  my  dear  colonel.  The  one  role  is  infinitely  more 
dignified  than  the  other.  Bat  what  are  now  your  purposes  t 
Whither  do  you  go  V 

'*  Home !  home !  home !'' 

"  But  you  need  not !  Your  course  to  Charleston  is  now  clear. 
You  can  go  thither  without  impediment  I  will  guaranty  your 
safe  progress.  Whether  by  the  routes,  east  or  west,  of  Cooper 
river.  With  the  dawn,  I  shall  march  on  Quinby,  relieve 
Ooates,  and  disperse  the  rebels.  A  single  day,  by  the  western 
route,  will  easily  take  you  to  Charleston  from  this  place ;  and, 
I  suppose  that  there  is  hardly  a  scouting  party  of  the  rebels 
now  west  of  Cooper  river.  Bat,  if  you  will  take  the  road  with 
me,  I  will  see  you  safe.  My  course  is  for  the  city,  though  I  am 
compelled  to  turn  aside  for  awhile  to  beat  off  these  hornets." 

*•  Thank  you,  my  lord ;  but  I  left  the  matter  to  Willie.  He 
has  said— home — and  home  I  go!  I  go  to  die,  perhaps;  I 
feel  like  it.  I  am  very  ill.  Very  ill.  Such  a  day  as  I  have 
had.    And  this  shooting  of  my  son !" 

"But  he  is  not  shot — not  hurt — as  I  understand  you !'' 

"  To  be  sure  not !  God  was  merciful !  I  missed  him ;  had  I 
slain  him,  my  lord,  be  sure,  I  had  not  been  here  to  answer  you 
to-night.     I  had  kept  one  pistol  for  myself." 

"  My  dear  colonel,  dismiss  these  thoughts.  I  hope  to  drink 
many  a  good  glass  of  that  old  Madeira  with  you  yet.  But  suf- 
fer me  to  send  my  surgeon  to  you.  He  is  an  able  man,  and 
"ttayt  no  doubt,  afford  you  some  relief." 

*•  No,  my  lord,  no !  I  thank  you.  My  disease,  you  are  aware, 
w  chronic.  All  the  specifics  are  notorious.  I  have  'em  all  — 
»nd  he  can  only  prescribe  medicines  which  I  am  used  to.  Look 
yonder,  there  is  a  medicine  chest— my  travelling  companion, 
-li  you  could  send  me  sleep,  my  lord,  it  were  far  better  than  the 
surgeon !" 

Rawdon  had  got  from  the  veteran  all  that  he  could  report 

^>8  last  hint  was  not  to  be  mistaken;  but  old  Sinclair  would 

^^^  died,  befo*^  saying,  in  go  many  words— "  pray  get  you 
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gone,  my^ord,  and  let  me  sleep ;"  as  the  good  common  sense 
of  the  present  generation  would  be  very  apt  to  saj  it  without 
scruple.  But  the  period  of  the  Georges  was  of  the  old  ti  ick  in 
.  social  policy — a  thing  on  stilts  and  out  of  nature.  We  have 
reformed  all  this. 

His  lordship,  of  course,  expressed  his  regrets  at  having  disturb- 
ed  the  invalid,  but  pleaded  anew  the  apologetic  circumstances — 
his  great  anxiety  for  the  army — the  royal  cause,  Sec. ;  and  the 
baron  roused  himself  up  to  answer  courteously  to  all  this,  while 
Bawdon  was  bowing  himself  out  of  the  room. 

With  the  sunrise  Carrie  Sinclair  was  at  her  father's  door. 
But  Bawdon  had  set  off  before  the  dawn,  on  the  route  to 
Quinby.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  before  he  reached 
this  spot,  he  was  met  by  the  messengers  of  Goates,  who  had 
already  been  relieved  by  the  departure  of  Sumter.  His  lord- 
ship wheeled  about,  and  made  for  the  city  by  the  western  route. 
There  he  did  not  remain  long — only  enough  to  sanction,  if  not 
to  command,  the  execution  of  Hayne,  as  a  traitor — an  unwar- 
rantable stretch  of  power — and  to  depart  for  England.  On 
the  route  he  was  captured  by  the  French,  and  was  brought 
back,  a  prisoner-of-wfir,  to  Yorktown,  the  surrender  of  which 
place  to  Washington,  he  was  compelled  to  iwitness !  But  for 
this  last  grateful  event,  and  the  near  prospect  of  peace  which  it 
afforded,  Bawdon  would  undoubtedly  have  expiated  on  the 
gallows,  the  wanton  and  profligate  cruelty  of  Hayne's  execu- 
tion! 

After  breakfast,  feeling  something  easier,  Oolonel  Sinclair 
and  family  resumed  their  journey.  And  his  gout  resumed  its 
attacks,  and  the  cloud  resumed  its  progress  before  them,  and 
hung  all  the  way  along  their  route.  How  gloomy  was  the 
prospect  as  they  travelled,  and  how  tedious  aU  the  way,  to  all 
the  parties;  what  doubts  oppressed  their  souls;  what  fears 
chilled  their  hearts,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  nor  enter 
into  unnecessary  details  of  any  kind.  Enough,  briefly,  to  men- 
tion that  our  baron's  gout  grew  worse  and  worse — his  feet 
were  very  much  swollen — his  bad  temper  fearfully  increased ; 
and  it  required  all  the  patience  of  Carrie,  and  the  exercise  of 
all  her  resources  for  amusement,  to  the  suppression  of  her  own 
griefs  and  anxieties,  to  keep  her  father  in  any  endurable  Innnor. 
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We  must  suppose  all  the  desagretnens  of  a  daj  of  travel  in  veij 
hot  weather,  under  these  circumstances. 

But  t'jej  were  not  to  escape  with  these  annoyances  only. 
The  progress  had  been  made  without  interruption,  till  the  aftcor- 
noon.  The  party  had  finally  got  a  few  miles  above  Eutaw 
Springs,  and  the  old  man  was  drowsing  upon  the  shoulder  of 
Carrie,  in  one  of  the  pauses  of  his  gout,  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
an  ejaculation  from  Sam,  the  driver,  and  a  cry  from  Lottie, 
roused  Oarrie  from  her  sorrowfril  reveries,  and  the  old  man 
from  his  snatch  of  sleep.  In  the  same  moment,  a  burst  of 
lioarse,  harsh  voices  was  heard,  and  half  a  dozen  or  more,  wild, 
half-savAge  looking  persons,  darting  out  of  the  woods,  arrested 
the  horses  by  their  heads  and  surrounded  the  can*iage.  Two 
of  them  presented  themselves  at  the  carriage  windows,  the  most 
decently  apparelled  of  the  party.  Most  of  them  were  ragged 
and  squalid  of  appearance ;  some  without  jackets,  one  or  two 
without  covering  for  the  head,  but  all  armed  with  guns,  two  of 
them  with  bright  new  English  muskets,  and,  from  their  voices* 
they  were  readily  distinguished  to  be  Irishman. 

"Deserters!  by  Heavens!"  murmured  old  Sinclair  to  his 
daughter.  It  is  wonderful  that  his  prudence  was  sufficiency 
active  to  keep  him  from  roaring  it  aloud.  But  gout  is  a  won* 
derful  subduer  of  the  spirit.  Our  veteran  was  now  rather 
querulous  than  quarrelsome.  His  daughter  squeezed  hia  hand 
to  counsel  forbearance  and  caution.  They  were  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  outlaws. 

'*  Be  aisy  now,"  said  one  of  the  party  at  the  window  of  the 
carriage,  "  and  no  harm  will  come  to  yer !" 

"  But  why  do  you  stop  my  carriage  f " 

*<  It's  for  your  own  good,  and  the  king's  sarvice,'*  said  another 
of  the  party,  looking  in  at  the  window ;  '*  a  purty  pair  of  gak 
ye've  got,  old  gentleman,  that  we'd  like  to  git  better  known  to 
ef  we  had  the  time ;  but  the  sun's  pushing  for  quarters,  and  we 
must  see  after  doing  the  same  thing.  Hourrah!  there,  boya» 
git  on !" 

"  Maussa !"  cried  old  Sam,  *'  dey's  a-taking  out  de  bosses !" 

"  Taking  out  the  horses !  What  the  devil,  my  good  fellowi» 
do  you  mean  by  taking  out  my  horses  ?" 
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*'  It's  in  the  king's  name !  We're  a  wanting  'cm  for  public 
iarvice  1" 

"  My  horses  for  the  public  service  t  By  whose  orders  ?  Show 
me  your  orders." 

**  They  lies  here !"  cried  ono  of  the  outlaws,  showing  his  rifle. 
The  baron  roared  aloud,  and,  seizing  his  sword,  drew  it,  and  thrust 
it  through  the  windows  at  the  fellow.  He  only  laughed,  though 
he  receded.  Sinclair  writhed,  and  groaned,  and  swore,  and 
thrust  out  his  weapon  again  and  again,  in  mere  thicatening,  as 
well  as  he  could,  on  both  sides  of  the  carriage,  and  through  the 
windows,  his  daughter  vainly  striving  to  disarm  him.  The  ban- 
ditti too  well  perceived  his  imbecility  to  be  made  angry  with 
his  efforts.  They  seemed  to  be  rather  in  a  jovial  than  a  trucu- 
lent humor. 

^  Why  don't  you  drive  on,  and  over  these  rascals,  you  miser- 
able  skunk !"  shouted  the  veteran,  to  Sam.  *'  Oh !  that  I  had 
brought  Benny  Bowlegs  !'* 

**  He  hab  de  hoss  head  down,  maussa  1" 

••Drive  on!   I  say!" 

Sam  made  the  motiont  but  the  moment  he  did  so,  one  of  the 
rufSans  admonished  Jiim  of  the  impropriety  of  all  such  demon- 
strations by  a  prompt  and  rather  rode  application  of  the  bntt  of 
his  musket  to  the  negro's  head. 

•'What  do  you  poke  about,  boys,  stopping  to  unharness t" 
said  another.  "Out  loose,  I  say — cut  'em  out!  We've  no 
time  to  lose.  We'll  have  that  d  d  Lieutenant  Nelson  after 
OS,  and  then  we*ll  catch  it  1" 

And  the  knife  was  applied,  the  horses  cut  out  of  the  traces, 
and,  in  a  moment,  each  was  mounted  by  one  or  more  of  the 
deserters — such  they  were !  In  his  rage  and  pain,  the  veteran 
colonel  sank  back  fainting  in  the  carriage,  while,  with  a  wild 
whoop  and  halloo,  the  outiaws  dashed  off  into  the  woods  on  the 
right,  and  were  lost  to  sight  and  hearing  in  a  few  minutes. 

Old  Sam  was,  for  awhile,  the  only  person  fully  conscious  of 
the  extent  of  th^  misfortune.  The  old  fellow  actually  blub- 
bered like  a  baby. 

"My  bosses  gone;  tek  out;  tief  'way;  my  own  bosses; 
Nero  and  Nimrod ;  and  Clarence  and  Nabob ;  and  wha'  is  for 
be  done  now  1     De  Lawd  hab  massy  'pon  we !     Wha'  for  do  ^* 
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Carrie  and  Lottie  were  both  too  anxiouB  about  the  old  mau, 
too  busj  in  the  application  of  restoratives,  to  think  of  their  loss, 
or  even  to  comprehend  it  at  present  After  awhile  the  father 
opened  his  eyes. 

"My  children!  My  poor  children!  You  are  safe — safe! 
Thank  God,  you  are  safe !  But,"  looking  around  him,  **  where 
are  those  wretches  V 

"  Gone,  mr,  I  believe !" 

'*  He  gone !"  cried  Sam,  "  but  oh,  Lawd !  maussa,  wha*  we 
for  do  ?    Dem  wild  men  carry  off  all  de  bosses !" 

"Carried  off  the  horses!  Carried  off  the  horses,  do  you 
say  ?"  the  colonel  yelled  out.  "  And  why  did  you  suffer  it,  you 
spiritless  old  scoundrel  ?  Why  did  you  not  whip  up,  and  run 
over  the  rascals  ?  Why  did  you  sneak  along  so  slow,  that  a 
terrapin  could  have  walked  over  you  ?  Qood  Heavens !  what 
is  to  be  done  1  We  must  be  several  miles  from  any  habitation. 
None,  that  I  know  of,  nearer  than  Eutaw ;  and  it  is  imposnble 
for  me  to  walk.  What  a  situation,  and  we  have  hardly  three 
hours  to  sunset!" 

"  Der's  some  houses  in  de  woods,  maussa,  *bout  seben,  or  fibe* 
or  six  miles  fudder  on,  I  t'iuk." 

"  They  might  as  well  be  in  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  rascal, 
for  any  good  they  can  be  to  me !" 

The  gout  grew  worse,  with  the  mental  annoyance.  Half  an 
hour  was  consumed  in  cries  and  groans,  and  ravings,  and  con- 
jectures, and  suggestions !  But  the  situation  of  the  party  was 
one  admitting  of  no  feasible  plans,  relying  as  they  had  to  do 
upon  their  own  resources  only.    Thought  was  resourceless. 

In  the  midst  of  their  tribulation,  the  sound  of  horses'  feet 
were  heard  at  a  smart  trot.  In  a  few  moments,  a  squad  of 
twenty  mounted  men  rode  up,  dressed  in  a  rich  green  uniform. 
At  their  head  came  a  handsome  young  lieutenant,  scarcely 
twenty-five,  of  fine  face  and  figure,  uniformed  like  the  rest, 
with  a  thick  bunch  of  ostrich  plumes,  dyed  green  like  the  uni- 
form, trailing  over  his  cap,  which  was  of  a  soft  beautiful  fur. 

The  troop  stopped  naturally  at  the  carnage ;  the  officer  rode 
up  and  addressed  the  inmates,  announcing  himself  as  Lieutenant 
Nelson,  of  his  migesty's  loyal  Carolina  rifies.  He  was  soon 
made  to  understand  the  condition  of  the  paity,  and  told  all  the 
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particulars  of  their  recent  misadventure.  When  the  outlaws 
were  described,  Nelson  said : — 

"  These  are  the  very  rascals  of  whom  I  am  in  pursuit  They 
are  deserters  from  Lord  Rawdou's  command;  have  evidently 
thrown  off  their  uniforms ;  exchanged  them,  probably,  with  the 
backwoodsmen  by  whom  they  have  been  seduced  from  their 
ranks.     I  must  pursue  them  !" 

He  was  told,  by  Sam,  in  what  direction  the  deserters  fled. 

•  But  you  will  not  leave  us,  lieutenant,  in  this  situation.  I 
am  a  loyal  subject  of  his  majesty.  My  name  is  Sinclair,  of 
Sinclair  barony,  well  known  to  Lord  Sawdon,  with  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  intimate  —  with  whom  I  had  a  long  inter- 
view last  night,  at  Monck's  Corner.  Oan  you  not  succor  mo  in 
this  strait  ?     His  lordship  would." 

"  His  lordship  can  do.  Colonel  Sinclair,  what  I  can  not.  I 
was  not  with  his  lordship  last  night — have  not  yet  reached 
Monck's  Corner;  but  was  despatched  yesterday  morning  on 
this  very  service.  It  is  an  important  one.  His  lordship  feels 
it  necessary  to  enforce  severely  the  penalties  against  desertion, 
and  has  given  me  instructions  so^ urgent,  that  I  am  not  permit- 
ted to  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left,  unless  in  carrying  them  out. 
I  feel  deeply  for  your  situation ;  and  if  I  can  send  you  any 
assistance,  or  find  it  possible  to  return  here  to  your  relief,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so.  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  noth- 
ing would  afford  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  bo  of  service  to 
you  and  to  these  young  ladies.'' 

The  baron  could  only  groan,  when  the  lieutenant  had  disap- 
peared, which  he  did  some  few  moments  after;  the  old  mau 

d d  all  polite  speakers ;  all  fellows  capable  of  an  apology, 

or  excuse,  on  all  occasions — all  professions  that  never  mean 
performance.  Poor  Carrie  could  only  weep  secretly.  She 
thought  that  the  young  lieutenant  had  shown,  along  with  most 
courteous  manners,  a  real  desire  to  be  of  service,  and  an  honest, 
genuine  sympathy  :  but  she  said  nothing. 

The  stm,  meanwhile,  seemed  to  be  travelling  west  with  mon- 
strous rapidity.  Old  Sam  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  say,  "  It's  all 
up  with  us."  In  the  road,  far  from  human  habitation,  night  ap- 
proaching, no  food  for  supper  —  what  a  prospect !     Fortunately, 
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the  season  was  such  tliat  a  night  in  the  open  air  was  no  disastery 
though  the  loss  of  supper  maj  be  very  distasteful. 

But  the  dove  of  promise  appears,  breaking  through  the  cloud. 
While  the  little  family  were  beginning  fully  to  appreciate  all 
tlie  ditagremenM  of  their  situation,  a  horseman  and  another  car- 
riage hove  in  sight,  coming  from  above. 

How  things  work  together  under  providential  lawsl  This 
can-iage  was  that  of  Mrs.  Travis,  containing  that  lady  and  her 
daughter,  and  escorted  by  our  old  acquaintance,  'Bram.  They 
had  been  kept  back  a  day,  in  consequence  of  Lord  Bawdon'a 
progress,  and  were  now  following  slowly  in  his  wake.  Their 
purpose  was  to  get  to  Nelson's  ferry  by  night.  They  discov- 
ered,  or  rather  were  apprized  of  the  appearance  of  Colonel  Sin- 
clair's carriage,  long  before  their  own  vehicle  was  perceived  by 
the  other  party.  'Bram  being  their  vanguard,  and  riding  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  saw  and  recoguised  the  vehicle  of  his 
old  master,  in  season  to  ride  back  and  inform  the  party.  That 
it  was  without  horses  was  a  subject  of  surprise  and  apprehen- 
sion, which  left  the  trusty  negro  in  a  shivering  fit.  Why  were 
the  horses  gone  ?  He  could  perceive  no  signs  of  life  from  the 
distance  at  which  he  beheld  the  carriage,  and  a  thousand  fears 
—  such  as  the  condition  of  the  time  was  apt  to  occasion — 
rushed  into  his  thoughts.  The  party  might  have  been  robbed 
— must  have  been — and,  if  robbed,  why  not  murdered!  He 
dashed  back  to  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Travis,  with  all  speed,  to 
report  his  intelligence.  Their  horses  were  drawn  up,  while  a 
brief  consultation  ensued  among  the  travellers.  It  was,  at 
length,  decided  to  go  forward.  Whether  living  or  dead,  it 
would  seem  that  Colonel  Sinclair's  family  were  in  trouble. 
But,  before  moving,  Mrs.  Travis  was  careful  to  insist  upon  cer- 
tain precautions.    She  called  'Bram  up. 

"  Remember,"  said  she,  *'  'Bram,  we  are  on  no  account  to  be 
made  known  to  Colonel  Sinclair,  or  his  family.  We  insist  upon 
this,  as  much  on  your  master's  account  as  on  our  own." 

"I  comperhends,"  answered  'Bram,  with  a  knowing  look, 
and  significant  shake  of  the  head.  The  negro,  in  fact,  well 
understood  the  delicacy  of  his  young  master's  situation,  and  bis 
father's  prejudices. 
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**  You  must  call  us  by  some  other  name ;  any  name  but  that 
of  Travis,"  said  the  lady. 

"  I  call  you  Smit' — Miss  Smit'.  Da's  easy  name  for  'member. 
Der's  a  heap  o'  people  in  the  worl',  I  know,  wha's  name  Smit'." 

'*  As  you  please,  'Bram ;  only  do  not  forget  yourself.  You 
may  tell  what  story  you  think  proper  to  account  for  being  with 
us.  You  are  in  search  of  your  young  master,  and  we  happened 
to  be  travelling  the  same  route." 

The'  story  thus  far  was  true,  though  evasive.  It  was  agreed 
upon — one  of  those  white  lies,  harming  nobody,  which  every- 
body legitimates  in  good  society  and  times  of  war.  The  pom- 
pous Cato  had  his  instructions  also,  and  the  servant-girl ;  and, 
thus  prepared,  with  all  precautions  taken,  'Bram  was  permitted 
to  canter  ahead  again,  and  open  the  negotiations.  Cato,  at  the 
same  time,  as  if  eager  to  have  his  share  in  them,  hemmed  audi- 
bly, lifted  his  hat  on  his  forehead,  pulled  up  his  shirt-collar,  and 
gave  his  horses  the  whip,  following,  as  fast  as  possible,  in  the 
tracks  of  'Bram,  the  vanguard. 

'Bram  was  soon  up  with  the  wrecked  carriage,  and  expres- 
sing his  mixed  delight  and  dismay  in  unmeasured  language. 

"  Da  you,  ole  maussa  Y  Da  you,  young  missis  ]  and  you  too, 
little  Lottie  Y  Lawd  bress  my  soul !  I  so  grad  for  see  you !  and 
wha'  you  da  do  yer,  and  all  de  boss  gone  V* 

"  Do !     But  what  carriage  is  that  behind  you,  'Bram  ?" 

**  Dat !  Oh,  dat  day  Miss  Smit'  carriage — Miss  Smit'  an'  he 
da'ter." 

"  And  who  the  d — 1  is  Miss  Smith  I  Where  did  you  come  up 
with  these  people  1" 

"  I  pick  'em  up  on  de  road.  I  day  look  for  young  maussa, 
and  dis  Miss  Smit'  guine  de  same  road  down  for  Nelson  ferry, 
where  I  yerry  young  maussa  is  for  be  by  dis  time.  Da's  de 
way  I  come  for  pick  'em  up." 

"  You  know  nothing  about  them  then  t" 

"  How  me  for  know  Y  I  jis  pick  'em  up,  I  tell  yon,  trab'ling 
de  high  road.    Da's  de  how  ob  it." 

'Bram  could  lie  with  any  dragoon,  whether  in  the  regular  or 
ranger  service,  and  do  the  thing  unctuously,  and  win  the  repu- 
tation of  great  sanctity  from  the  grace  of  his  execution.  Of 
course,  many  more  things  were  said,  especially  between  'Bran? 
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and  Sam,  who  were  cousins  in  the  fourth  degree,  and  had  no 
love  for  each  other  in  any  degree ;  *Bram  holding  Sam  to  he  a 
drone,  and  a  sneak;  and  Sam  regarding  'Bram  as  quite  too 
loose  in  his  morals  for  good  society;  a  looseness  which  he 
ascrihed  to  his  army  connections  entirely. 

Meanwhile,  the  carriage  of  "  Miss  Smit' "  drew  nigh,  drew 
up,  and  Oarrie  Sinclair  was  pleased  and  surprised  to  discover  in 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Smith  the  two  ladies  that  had  so  briefly  chal- 
lenged the  hospitality  of  the  barony,  when  poor  Nelly  Floyd 
was  brought  in  wounded.  It  did  not  require  many  words  to 
explain  the  condition  of  the  Sinclair  family — their  predica- 
ment—or what  Dick  of  Tophet  would  call  "  their  fix !"  The 
affair  was  one  to  render  the  Smith  family  exceedingly  anxious 
for  themselves;  their  own  horses;  their  own  safety  —  particular- 
ly when  they  understood  that  the  opposing  forces  were  then 
actually  in  conflict  along  the  route  below  —  heaving  to  and  fro, 
with  their  foragers  and  scouts,  on  every  road,  and  their  skir- 
mishing parties  prowling  through  every  covert.  Mrs.  Travis, 
aliaf  Smith,  at  once  determined  what  to  do.  She  said  to  her 
daughter : — 

'*  We  must  go  back  to  Mrs.  Avinger's,  my  deai\  It  is  ^ut 
seven  miles  back,  and  we  can  gain  its  friendly  shelter,  I  trusty 
without  difficulty." 

The  daughter  assented  in  silence. 

Then,  Mrs.  Travis,  turning  to  Colonel  Sinclair,  said  ?— 

"  I  see  but  one  way  to  serve  you  and  your  daughters.  Colo- 
nel Sinclair,  and  that  is,  to  give  you  what  room  we  can  in  my 
caiTiage.  My  servant-maid  and  your  own  can  walk,  in  two 
hours,  the  dbtance  we  shall  have  to  go  in  order  to  reach  a  house 
to-night  There  is  one  at  that  distance  owned  by  Mrs.  Avin- 
ger,  who  has  entertained  us  ever  since  I  left  your  house.  She 
has  room  enough,  and  is  so  good  a  Christian — so  truly  kind 
and  hospitable — that  I  venture  to  say,  that  she  will  as  cheer- 
fully shelter  you,  as  she  sheltered  us." 

This  proposition  was  a  great  relief  to  our  stranded  party.  It 
was  gratefully  welcomed  by  the  baron ;  and  the  tearful  smiles 
of  Carrie,  and  her  deeply-toned,  **  Oh,  thank  you !  thank  you !" 
were  ftill  of  heart,  and  at  once  satisfied  Bertha  Travis  of  the 
justice  of  Willie  Sinclair's  description  of  his  sister. 
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The  friendly  offer  of  Mrs.  Travis,  we  need  not  say,  was 
gratefully  accepted  ;  and,  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  the  parties 
proceeded  promptly  to  the  necessary  arrangements.  Bertha, 
taking  little  Lottie  in  her  lap,  placed  herself  at  once  on  the 
front  seat,  with  Cato,  the  driver.  Mrs.  Travis  and  Carrie 
found  seats  opposite  each  other  within,  while  a  back  seat,  with 
one  vacant  in  frt>nt,  was  assigned  to  the  veteran  and  his  game 
leg.  The  worst  task  was  to  lift  him  out  of  the  one,  and  into  the 
other  vehicle,  so  as  to  avoid  inflicting  pain.  He  could  not  put 
his  feet  to  the  ground.  In  a  soldierly  attempt  to  do  so,  without 
due  hf.ed  to  the  helping  arms  of  'Bram  and  Cato,  the  old  man 
came  down  in  the  sands,  and  screamed  out  with  the  suffering. 
The  performance  was  finally  affected,  but  not  without  much 
trouble  and  to  him  great  torture.  He  tried  to  bear  it,  with  (at 
most)  a  grin,  being  in  the  presence  of  strange  ladies ;  but  he 
could  not  hold  out  stoically  long ;  and  accustomed  always  to 
declare  his  fbelings  loudly,  whatever  they  were,  his  groans 
were  soon  audible  enough,  to  the  shame,  as  he  felt  it,  of  hie 
manhood. 

At  length,  the  whole  party  was  comfortably  crowded  into  the 
one  vehicle,  cushions,  luggage,  and  all,  the  servant-maids  being 
crowded  out.  To  these  the  gallant  'Bram  gave  up  his  own 
horse,  and  they  rode  him  double.  'Bram  and  Cato  then,  with 
vigorous  shoulders,  succeeded  in  wheeling  the  wreck  out  of  the 
road,  and  into  the  woods,  where  they  hoped  to  recover  it  — 
after  certain  days.  With  this  trouble,  the  perils  of  the  day 
were  over.  The  carriage  reached  the  widow  Avinger's  after 
nighty  but  in  safety ;  and  that  good  Samaritan  confirmed  all  the 
assurances  of  Mrs.  Travis,  by  a  frank  and  unaffected  welcome 
to  all  her  unexpected  visiters.  Mrs.  Travis,  by  the  way,  took 
an  early  opportunity  to  admonish  her  hostess,  that  she  must  be 
known  only  as  Mrs.  Smith.  To  justify  herself  in  this  change  of 
name,  she  felt  it  necessary  to  put  the  widow  in  possession  of  the 
peculiar  relations  in  which  her  daughter  stood  to  the  Sinclair 
family — a  revelation  which  she  made  frankly,  having  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  the  prudence  and  sympathy  of  her  auditor. 
And  thus,  having  safely  disposed  of  the  two  families,  let  ut 
leave  them  for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SHOWING    HOW    THB    SCOUT,   BALLOU,   DID    NOT  CATCH    NKLLY 
FLOYD,  AND  HOW  HB  CAMB  NIGH  TO  BBINO  CAUGHT  HIMSELF. 

LoBD  Bawdon,  before  leaving  Monck's  Oomer,  re-established 
the  post  at  that  place ;  strengthening  the  force  of  Goates  with 
a  portion  of  his  own  detachment  He  also  re-established  the 
post  at  Wantoot,  and  pnt  the  smaU  body  of  royal  rifles,  tinder 
Lieutenant  Nelson,  at  Pooshee — an  old  Indian  settlement,  like 
Wantoot  and  Watboo — all  of  which  are  Indian  names.  On 
his  way  to  Charleston  he  re-occapied  Dorchester,  and  sent  from 
the  city  a  strong  body  for  this  garrison.  The  guards  at  Groose 
creek,  and  Four-Holes  Bridge,  and  the  Quarter-house,  were 
replaced  also.  He  thus  restored  all  the  posts  of  which  our 
"  forayers"  had  so  recently  dispossessed  him ;  and,  satbfied  now, 
that,  for  the  present,  Ghreene  was  not  prepared  to  move  from  the 
Santee  hills,  and  that  the  raid  of  our  partisans — which  had 
been  as  sudden,  and  as  swift  in  passage,  as  the  fire  in  the  grassy 
prairies — was  over  for  the  dog-days — he  took  for  granted  that 
all  these  points  could  be  easily  maintidned  so  long  as  Colonel 
Stewart  kept  his  ground  at  Orangeburg,  or  at  any  point  above 
Honck's  Corner.  He  had  thus  done  all,  within  his  power,  to 
put  the  British  cause  in  good  condition  in  Carolina,  before  he 
left  the  country.  We  have  already  shown  what  wore  his  own 
fortunes  by  sea ;  and  how  he  returned,  only  to  behold  one  of 
the  last  desperate  struggles  of  the  royal  army  to  maintain  itself 
in  the  colonies,  finish  in  disaster. 

But,  while  such  was  the  progress  among  the  partisans,  and 
iuch  the  progress  of  Coates,  and  the  proceedings  of  Bawdon, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  rest  of  the  world,  not  engaged 
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in  these  events,  was  idly  looking  on.  The  world  sball  be  in 
commotion  everywhere — states  and  systems  threatened  with 
overthrow  and  convulsion — yet  yon  will  find  thousands  bus;) 
in  their  small  economies — dressing  their  steaks  and  eating  them 
—taking  good  heed  to  their  own  petty,  selfish  strategics,  without 
troubling  themselves  one  instant  about  the  disorder  among  the 
planets.  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  may  be  a  certiun  wisdom  in 
not  suffering  the  sympathies  to  spread  over  too  broad  a  surface. 

And  so,  Captain  Inglehardt  worked  in  his  small  empire,  un- 
distui'bed  by  the  commotion  in  bigger  spheres.  His  duties  were 
ostensibly  heavy.  He  had  to  do  a  share  in  the  foraging  busi- 
nebs  of  the  camp  of  Stewart  at  Orangeburg — no  easy  matter, 
wo  assure  you,  to  supply  food  and  forage  to  two  thousand  hun« 
gr}  soldiers  cantoned  on  the  Edisto  at  tins  season ;  particularly 
as  few  of  the  Bull  family  can  easily  be  persuaded  to  find  thn 
chicken  snake  a  delicacy,  the  alligator  a  ban  bouche,  or  the  frog 
nutritious.  Captain  Porgy  would  have  been  a  rare  commissary 
at  such  a  juncture.  If  Arnold  was  worth  ten  thousand  gnineas, 
for  his  unprofitable  treason,  our  partisan  epicure  should  com- 
mand thrice  the  amount  for  his  services  in  art  His  ingenious 
capacity  for  the  cuisine  would  equally  improve  the  resources 
in  the  department,  and  the  tastes  which  the  soldiers  fed.  He 
would  have  raised  the  standards  of  the  British  marafe,  by  incul- 
ciiting  a  higher  order  of  kitchen  sentiment 

But,  hard  as  the  work  appears  at  this  juncture,  of  foraging 
for  the  wants  of  the  British  army,  Captain  Inglehardt  takes 
good  care  not  to  suffer  it  to  press  too  heavily  upon  him.  He 
takes  it  easily.  He  gives  it  only  so  much  of  his  leisure  as  he 
can  afford  from  his  own  pursuits.  Occasionally,  he  drives  a 
score  or  two  of  lean  cattle  into  the  shambles  of  the  garrison,  and 
thus  maintains  the  credit  of  his  office.  And  these  he  strips  from 
whig  and  tory,  without  troubling  himself  with  any  nice  discrimi- 
nations.  In  doing  this  duty,  he  does  not  overlook  other  game. 
All's  grist  that  goes  to  his  mill.  Inglehardt,  not  to  deal  too 
mincingly  with  our  subject,  is  only  a  reputable  sort  of  picaroon* 
He  does  not  disdain  his  share  of  profitable  plunder.  He  has 
contrived  to  pick  up  a  few  negroes  in  his  rambles,  which  he 
conveys,  under  cover,  to  the  sea-board.  He  has  a  score  of 
fine  horses,  for  which  he  never  paid  a  copper ;  and  he  does  not 
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despise  cvcu  smaller  profits.  Inglehardt  has  a  taste  for  gems 
and  jewelry,  and  is  nursing  a  collection — for  study  possibly — 
and  for  these,  we  venture  to  affirm  that  he  never  expended  a 
sixpence. 

But  among  these  small  cares  and  performances,  our  captain 
of  loyalists,  has  larger  calculations — landed  estates  rise  before 
his  vision,  which  the  triumph  of  British  arms,  may  even  render 
baronial.  The  coldest  lymphatic  in  the  world  has  his  dreams 
and  fancies.  Tributary  to  this  dream — if  not  object — is  his 
action  in  respect  to  the  family  of  Travis.  He  does  not  forget 
the  fair  bride  whom  he  has  chosen  to  bring  him  to  a  large  landed 
inheritance.  He  does  not  forget  the  peculiar  arts  of  conciliation, 
by  which  she  is  to  bo  won.  In  brief,  he  does  not  neglect  the 
care^  if  he  does  the  comforts  of  bis  prisoners. 

These  divide  his  time  with  his  public  duties  and  private 
desires.  After  rendering  a  small  herd  of  cattle  to  the  commis- 
sary at  Orangeburg,  he  rides  forth  with  his  troopers,  dashes 
down  the  Charleston  road  along  the  Edisto,  till  he  gets  fairly 
out  of  whoop  and  sight  of  the  ganison,  then  wheels  about  on 
an  easterly  course,  and  makes  for  his  secret  fastnesses,  where 
the  Trailer  holds  his  captives.  He  has  sent  a  squad  in  advance, 
under  the  command  of  Devil-Dick,  carrying  supplies  of  grist 
and  bacon.  They  have  preceded  him  by  a  day.  It  concerns 
us  to  mention  one  additional  fact  only,  in  connection  with  this 
staten^ent;  the  obscure,  unstable,  profligate  boy.  Mat  Floyd, 
accompanies  this  detachment.  It  finds  its  harborage  in  the 
old  camp,  near  the  swamp  refuge  of  Inglehardt.  Need  we  say, 
that  close  at  its  heels,  Nelly  Floyd,  our  ''Harricane  Nelly," 
faithful  to  the  last — faithful  to  a  mere  superstition — follows,  on 
her  little  pony,  on  the  heels  of  her  profligate  brother. 

And  what  of  the  inmates  of  tlie  swamp—  our  Captain  Travis, 
and  the  brave  boy,  Henry,  his  son  ?  They  have  fallen  into 
worse  hands  than  those  of  Dick  of  Tophet  Ralph  Brunson, 
the  Trailer,  is  not  of  such  warm  blood  as  Devil-Dick.  He  has 
no  such  impulses.  He  is,  therefore,  the  more  proper  instrument 
of  Inglehardt  in  a  work  of  cruelty.  His  prisoners  feel  the 
difference ! 

Dick  of  Tophet,  as  his  name  implies,  is  a  sulphurous  cus- 
tomer.     Bninson,  the   Trailer,  rather   fean*   than   lovea   him 
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1'l.ey  have  been  long  allied  in  wickedness,  and  know  each 
other  thoroughly.  Dick  of  Tophet,  at  all  events,  knows  hi* 
man.  Hardly  had  he  arrived  at  his  old  cabin  in  Muddicoat 
Castle,  than  he  summoned  the  Trailer  to  his  presence. 

"  Well,  Rafe,  how  air  you  gitting  on  here  in  the  bog  ?  Up 
to  your  eyes  in  the  misei-ies  of  good  living,  eh  V* 

"  Hairdly  that,  sence  youVe  a'most  starved  us.  You  was  a 
mighty  long  time  a-fetching  that  meal  and  bacon." 

"  Well,  it's  come  at  last,  and  so  there'll  be  feasting  after  the 
starvation.  But  that  'minds  me  to  aix  how  the  prisoners  git  on  t 
Ilev  you  starved  them  into  consenting  yet  V* 

"  Why,  we  ain't  starving  them  at  all.  We  feeds  them  rigilar 
every  day." 

"  Psho !  Don't  I  know  what  that  feeding  means  ?  Hain't  I 
done  a  leetle  of  it  myself,  till  I  was  ashamed  of  it  ?  I  wish  you 
luck  of  the  business.  I  tell  you,  Rafe  Brunson,  none  of  the 
mean,  wicked,  rascally  things  I  ever  did  in  all  my  life,  ever 
went  so  hard  agin  the  grain — agin  my  conscience — as  the 
putting  that  poor  boy  on  short  'lowance ;  and  seeing  the  hunger 
in  his  eyes,  like  a  ravenous  wolf,  ready  to  roar  out  whenever 
he  but  seed  the  sight  of  bread  or  meat.  I'm  glad,  ef  that  busi- 
ness is  to  be  done,  that  it's  put  into  anybody's  hands  but  mine. 
You're  the  man  for  it,  Eafe.  You  kin  cut  out  the  very  heart  of 
a  man — that  is,  when  you've  got  him  flat  of  his  back — and  his 
eyes  looking  up  to  your'n,  and  begging  for  marcy  all  the  time. 
And  that,  too,  when  you've  got  no  eenmity  agin  him.  But  gi' 
US  the  key,  Rafe ;  I  wants  to  take  a  look  at  the  boy,  and  hev  a 
word  with  him." 

Brunson  hesitated. 

"  But  the  cappin  said  I  wa'n't  to  let  any  body  see  him.** 

"  To  be  sure  not.  But  that  anybody  don't  mean  me,  QV  OB 
the  key,  old  fellow." 

"Well,  to  be  sure,  Dick;  but  you  see — " 

"I  see  you're  a  born  fool ! — that's  what  you  air — and  hev 
your  head  a  leetle  turned  by  promotion -^that's  it — and  yet,  you 
bloody  fool,  ef  it  hadn't  been  for  a  word  of  mine,  where  would 
your  promotion  ha'  been  I  I've  been  the  making  of  you,  you 
born  sneak  !  and  now  you've  got  your  tail  up  for  a  start  away 
from  the  very  hands  that's  showed  you  how  to  run  !     But,  yon 
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ain't  out  of  the  hairness  yet,  Ilafe,  and  I'll  hev  to  put  a  now 
and  a  bigger  kairb  in  your  jaws.     Gi'  us  the  key !" 

Dick  of  Tophet  knew  hit  man,  as  we  have  said.  Ralph 
Brunson  was  bullied  out  of  his  trusts  for  awhile.  He  gave  up 
the  key  misgivingly,  saying,  entreatingly,  as  he  did  so : — 

**  Now,  Pick,  you  knows  I  trust  you.  But  don't  let  out  to 
the  cappin-— eh  1" 

**  Teach  a  cat  how  to  lap  milk,'*  said  the  other.  "  Don't  you 
be  afeard,  Bafe.  I  cut  my  eye  teeth,  when  you  was  a-trying  to 
chaw  on  the  naked  gums.  I  knows  the  cappin  jest  as  well  as  I 
knows  you."    And,  taking  the  reluctant  key,  he  disappeared. 

In  Blodgit's  cabin,  he  found  the  respectable  rheumatic  mother 
of  that  amiable  cripple. 

**  Well,  old  woman,  how  gets  on  I     How's  the  rheumatiz  t" 

"  Bad  enough,  Joel  Andrews ;  I  only  wish  I  was  out  of  this 
alligator  country.  I  shall  never  be  a  well  woman  in  these 
parts." 

**  Don't  think  you  ever  was  a  well  woman  anywhar.  Ever 
sence  I  heard  of  you,  you've  been  ailing  and  out  of  sorts — al- 
ways sick  as  a  buzzard,  and  sour  as  a  hawk." 

**  That's  what  you  knows.  I  could  tell.  But  I'll  never  be 
well  agin  here.  I  only  wish  I  war  back  again  to  the  Sinklar 
place.  Ah,  we  had  fine  times  thar ;  but  that  poor  fool  son  of 
mine,  ho  couldn't  be  easy ;  and  you  come,  with  your  pack  of 
roaring  housebreakers,  and  routed  us  from  the  best  place  in  the 
world." 

"Psho!  you  routed  yourself,  with  your  hankering  a'ter 
Willie  Sinklar's  guineas  ;  which  you  didn't  know  how  to  keep 
a'ter  you  bed  'em.  I  could  ha'  show'd  you.  But  the  chaince 
is  gone,  this  time,  and  you'll  never  hev  another  like  it" 

**  I'll  try  for  it.  I'll  git  out  of  this  alligator>hole  as  soon  as 
I  kin." 

**  You  won't.  You're  hyar  for  life,  old  woman,  and  for  death, 
too ;  for  when  your  last  kick's  over,  we'll  drop  you  in  one  of 
them  same  alligator-holes,  leaving  it  to  them  to  give  you  Chris- 
tian burial." 

*'  In  then:  cussed  stomachs  you  mean  I ' 

"Jes'so." 

"You're  a  hateful  scamp  of  n  ginnar.  and  no  better  than  a 
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liorii  SOU  of  tLo  old  devil  himself,  Joel  Andrews,  and  ef  ever  I 
git  a  cliaincG — " 

"  Look  you,  old  woman,  don't  be  cutting  any  shines  now. 
Cappin  Inglehardt  ain't  the  sort  of  pnsson  that  Willie  Sinklar 
is.  It's  a  short  cut  with  him  to  the  consekences.  £f  you,  or 
your  son,  starts  off  from  hyar,  without  aixing  leave,  you'll  both 
of  you  limp  a  great  deal  worse  than  ever.  You'll  come  to  a 
dead  halt,  I  tell  you." 

''  And  what  right  has  he  to  keep  me  hyar,  I  want  to  know, 
whar  tliar's  no  gittings  or  aimings  I  Pete  ain't  seed  the  shine 
of  Cappin  Ingl'art's  guineas  yit." 

"  Pete  lies !" 

"  What !  the  cappin's  paid  him,  and  he  ain't  let  me  see  a 
shilling  ?  And  to  tell  me  such  a  broad,  barefaced  lie  about  it 
too !  'Twas  jest  so  with  Sinklar's  guineas.  Instead  of  giving 
'em  to  me  to  keep — me,  his  own  mammy — he  digs  a  hole  and 
sticks  a  post  over  'em,  jest  to  show  people  whar  to  look." 

'*  Well,  give  him  the  hickories.  I  kain't  talk  to  you  now.  I 
wants  to  see  this  boy-pris'ner  you've  got  hyar.  How's  he  git- 
ting  on?" 

'•  Well,  he's  poorly.    He  don't  eat  much." 

^*  Does  he  git  it  to  eat,  much  ?'* 

"  Yes,  his  'lowance  is  rigilar ;  but  Rafe  Brunson  says  he's  not 
BO  well,  and  mus'n't  hev  too  much.  But  it's  the  want  o'  eating, 
I  thinks,  that  makes  him  poorly.     'T would  kill  me,  I'm  sartin." 

*'  You're  a  wise  woman,  in  spite  of  them  rheumatisms.  Bot 
git  off  now  to  your  shakedown.  I'm  going  to  examinate  the 
boy  for  myself." 

And  he  pushed  the  crone  aside,  opened  the  door,  and  passed 
into  the  dark  and  cheerless  dungeon  of  poor  Henry  Travis.  He 
could  see  but  little  there,  until  he  brought  in  a  torch  of  light 
wood,  and  kindled  a  blaze  upon  the  hearth;  then  he  looked 
about  him,  and  spoke — "Well,  my  young  sodger,  how  does 
the  wolf  gnaw  by  this  time  t" 

Henry  roused  himself,  as  if  from  sleep  or  stupor,  or  both  to- 
gether, and  looked  upon  his  visiter  with  a  languid*  spiritless  in 
difference,  which  sufficiently  declared  how  he  had  suffered 
When  youth,  full  of  blood,  hope,  enthusiasm,  is  thus  subdueo, 
llie  suffering  is  not  t^t  be  described.     That  it  is  borne,  endured 
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without  the  party  sinking  under  it,  is  guaranty  !*r  large  natural 
resources,  of  physique  and  mind.  The  boy  was  wan  of  aspect, 
and  evidently  very  feeble.  After  a  brief  space,  his  eye  bright- 
ened,  as  if  in  recognition  of  his  visiter.  "  Ah  !"  he  said,  •*  i* 
it  you  ?    I'm  glad  lo  see  you." 

•*  Did  you  miss  me,  boy  ]" 

*'0h,  yes!  I'm  so  lonesome.  It's  so  dark  here;  and  I'm  so 
hungry !" 

•*  Hungry !  I  reckon  so.  Hist,  boy — "  and  the  wary  Dick  of 
Tophet  went  to  the  door,  opened  it  slightly,  looked  into  the 
hall,  and  closing  the  door,  returned  quickly.  **  Hist,  boy»" 
said  he,  •*  I've  brought  you  something  to  mend  your  appetite.*' 

With  these  words  he  drew  a  small  sack  from  under  his  coat, 
the  contents  of  which,  when  unveiled,  made  the  eyes  of  Henry 
Travis  glitter  with  a  wolfish  brightness. 

*'  Hyar's  some  ham  and  biscuit.  Thar,  take  a  bite  and  a  bis- 
cuit. Eat !  And  now,  jest  you  listen  to  me.  I'll  leave  all  of 
these  with  you.  But  you  must  hide  'em  away ;  and  promise 
me,  honest  now,  only  to  eat  three  of  these  biscuit,  and  a  slice  or 
two  of  the  ham  a-day ;  for,  you  see,  'twon't  do  to  waste.  I 
don't  know  when  I  kin  git,  and  bring  you  any  more.  You 
must  make  these  last  as  long  as  you  kin.  Thar's  another  rea- 
son. '  Tu>on*t  do  for  you  to  he  looking  too  toeU  !  Jest  now,  try 
and  look  as  bad  as  you  kin.  Thar's  good  reason  fbr  it.  Ton 
roust  promise  me—"  and  he  gave  the  boy  another  biscuit. 

"  I  will  promise !"  cried  Henry,  munching  greedily.  "  I  vr^ 
promise :  but  what's  the  reason  ?    Why  does  he  starve  me  t" 

•*  Oh,  he  don't  want  to  starve  you  edzactly :  jest  keep  you 
down  in  the  fl'^sh,  and  sick-looking.  It's  to  work  on  your 
daddy!" 

"  My  father  !  what !  are  they  starving  him  ?" 

"No!  I  reckon  not — not  edzactly;  though,  I  reckon,  the 
fiappin's  for  keeping  him  down  in  the  flesh  too.  Now,  look 
you,  boy,  I'll  show  you  a  hiding-place,  for  the  rest  of  these  bis* 
cuit    You  mus'n't  eat  no  more  now." 

'•  Oh,  give  me  but  one  more  I"  was  the  piteous  entreaty  of  the 
boy." 

"  Not  a  bite,  my  lark.  You've  bad  enough  for  one  devour- 
tng.  and  yon  must  soltnnn,  like  a  pusson  of  honor,  promise  mo 
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not  to  eat  more  than  three  of  these  biscuit  a  day.  I  knows 
you  ;  and  ef  you  say,  *  I  promise,'  I'll  b'lieve  you." 

"  I  do  promise ;  but  give  me  one  more  now !!' 

**  Not  a  bite.  'T would  do  you  hurt  You've  hed  enough  for 
one  time.  To-morrow,  take  three,  and  two  bits  of  ham.  You'll 
find  all  cut  up,  and  ready  for  you  to  devour.  See,  hyar's  a  hole 
in  the  logs.  Look  at  me,  whar  I  put  them  in.  Hyar,  you  see» 
ef  you'll  only  work  on  this  peg,  you  kin  take  out  this  block,  and 
you  see  thar's  a  sort  of  box  in  the  wall,  alongside  the  floor.'* 
And,  showing  him  the  hiding-place,  the  inflexible  Dick  of 
Tophet,  who  would  not  give  our  young  hungerer  a  single  addi- 
tional "bite,"  yet  supplied  him  with  a  stock  to  last  several 
days,  meted  out  by  his  prescribed  limits.  Oh,  how  Henry 
hungered  to  break  those  limits !  But  he  bravely  overcame  the 
temptation. 

"  Yon  see,  boy,  I  didn't  forgit  you,  tho'  I  hed  enough  besides 
to  think  upon.  But  you're  a  fine  fellow.  You  hed  me  under 
your  knife,  and  you  didn't  stick !  and  you  read  to  me  in  that 
book.  I've  got  that  book  yit,  and,  may  be,  I'll  come  and  git  you 
to  read  a  bit  in  it  to-night.  May  be.  Jest  you  now  be  strcng- 
hearted,  and  don't  turn  milk  and  waterish,  like  a  gal,  and  yon'll 
be  a  Bodger  yit." 

"But,  my  father t" 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  to  me  'bout  him  t  I  kaint  tell  you  nothing. 
He  ain't  in  no  danger,  I  reckon,  though  he's  captivated  jest  like 
yourself." 

" But  they  starve  him  too t* 

"1  don't  think.  It's  you  that  the  cappin's  a  spoiimeiLtin' 
on." 

With  these  words,  Devil-Dick  hurried  away.  He  did  not 
forget  his  politics  in  his  friendship.  He  rejoined  his  camp, 
which,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  was  usually  established  in 
the  woods,  about  a  mile  from  the  secret  fastnesses  of  Muddicoat 
Castle,  the  recesses  of  which  none  but  a  favored  few  were  per- 
mitted to  penetrate. 

About  half  a  mile  from  this  encampment,  in  a  still  deeper 
thicket,  Nelly  Floyd  made  her  encampment  also — she  and  her 
pony,  Aggy.  It  was  tending  toward  three  o'clock,  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  on  which  the  interview  of  Devil-Dick  with 
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Heniy  Travis  took  place,  when  Nelly,  seated  opon  the  grasB, 
was  partaking  of  her  simple  forest-fare.  She  too  had  hiscnits, 
and  some  hits  of  dried  heef.  Where  she  got  them,  we  know 
not.  Bat  Nelly  had  her  friends  in  sundry  cottages,  and,  where 
known,  she  was  always  a  favorite.  Aggy  was  hrowsing  ahout, 
apparently  quite  as  well  satisfied  as  her  mistress,  and,  like  her» 
totally  free  from  all  the  cares  of  ambition.  Nelly  Floyd  ate 
with  appetite.  Though  slight  of  fiame,  she  was  vigorous  in 
high  degree.  Her  health  was  excellent,  though  she  rode  by 
day  in  the  sun,  and  slept  by  night  in  the  cod  glow  of  the  stellar 
heavens.  She  was  an  elastic  creature,  mind  and  body  elastic ; 
and  her  sunburned  cheek  had  a  certain  plumpness  about  it,  and 
her  bright  eye  neVer  drooped  a  lid,  even  when  her  soul  was 
drooping  most.  Fed  on  pure  thoughts,  she  had  never  a  fear; 
though  she  had  sorrows  and  apprehensions  in  abundance.  She 
ate  heartily  of  her  simple  food,  and  drank  the  waters  of  the 
brooklet  afterward,  with  the  relish  of  an  Arab,  who  has  just 
reached  a  fountain  in  the  desert. 

Stooping  and  drinking,  Nelly  looked  up,  and  was  surprised 
to  discover  a  stranger — a  man  seated  upon  a  fallen  tree,  and 
witnessing  her  peiformances.  Like  a  fawn  suddenly  roused  in 
the  wilderness,  by  the  sharp  bay  of  the  beagle,  Nelly  Floyd 
started,  with  a  consciousness  of  danger,  as  she  beheld  thb  ub- 
looked  for  spectator.  How  had  he  come  upon  her  so  suddenly 
— so  stealthily — and  with  what  object!  She  prepared  to  fly, 
and  edged  off  in  the  direction  of  her  pony,  who  was  still  grazing 
some  thirty  yards  from  her  on  the  rising  slope  f^rom  which  she 
had  descended  to  the  brooklet.  But  as  she  made  this  move- 
ment, the  stranger  also  started  into  activity  and  threw  himself 
between  her  and  the  pony.  He  was  on  foot,  like  herself;  but 
he  too,  in  all  probability,  had  his  horse  at  hand.  Indeed,  we 
can  answer  for  it  boldly  that  he  had. 

"Don't  be  scared,  young  woman,"  said  the  stranger.  **I 
don't  mean  you  any  harm.  I  only  want  to  talk  to  you  abont 
some  business  that's  of  great  importance  to  me  and  my  friendsy 
and  I  reckon  you  can  tell  me  all  1  want  to  know — want  to 
know.  I've  been  looking  after  you  a  long  time,  and  followed 
your  trail  in  every  direction  a  good  many  miles — many  mil^ 
\nd  now,  you  see^  I've  got  you  at  last ;  so  just  you  be  a  good 
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gal  now,  and  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know — want  to  know— 
and  no  harm  shall  come  to  you." 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  know  V*  answered  the  girl  timidly. 

'*  Well,  I'll  come  to  you,  since  you  don't  oflfcr  lo  come  to  me, 
for  'twon't  do  to  be  telling  what  IVe  got  to  say  to  all  the  trees 
in  the  forest — thi  fcrest." 

He  was  approaching,  when  she  said : — 

•*  No  nearer !  Speak  where  you  stand.  There  is  no  one  to 
hear  you  but  myself." 

'*How  do  I  know  that!  But  what's  to  scare  you?  You 
don't  suppose  a  big  able-bodied  man  like  me  would  hurt  a  gal 
like  you." 

"  Perhaps  not  Still,  as  your  voice  is  strong,  and  my  ears 
are  good,  you  can  speak  and  I  can  hear  just  where  we  are  at 
present.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  tell  you  anything  that  is  im- 
portant to  you,  but  whatever  I  can  tell,  that  will  hurt  nobody. 
I'm  willing  to  speak." 

"  Hurt  t  no !  It's  to  help  somebody  that  I  want  you  to  speak. 
Help  somebody.  If  anybody*s  to  be  hurt,  it's  only  them  that 
desarves  the  worst  that  a  heavy  hand  kin  put  upon  'em.  But 
I  don't  like  to  talk  so  loud,  my  girl.  Just  let  me  come  a  little 
nigher." 

*'Not  a  step!"  said  the  girl  promptly — and  as,  at  that  mo- 
ment, he  began  to  move  toward  her,  she  sprang,  at  a  bound, 
across  the  brooklet,  and  watched  his  course  with  apprehensive 
eyes  from  the  other  side.  The  stranger  looked  at  her  vezedly 
and  with  a  sharper  accent,  he  said — "What's  to  scare  yout 
As  I'm  an  honest  man,  I  don't  mean  to  hurt  you." 

**  Better,"  said  the  "  girl,  that  you  shouldn't  have  the  opportu- 
nity. Speak  your  wishes  where  you  are  if  yon  desire  me  to 
listen  to  them." 

**  Well,"  said  he,  in  somewhat  harsher  tones  — "  The  matter 
is  this.  You  have  been  following  after  the  steps  of  a  certain 
gang  of  rascals  that  harbor  about  and  in  them  yonder  swamps, 
where  I  know  they've  got  a  snug  hiding-place  somewhere,  and 
I  wants  to  find  it  out  Now,  I'm  pretty  certain  that  you  know 
all  about  it;  for  I've  tracked  you  down  mighty  nigh  to  the 
edge,  and  I  have  tracked  you  away  from  it  agin.  I  know  you 
ain't  a  party  with  these  rapscallion  refugees,  for  I  see  that  you 
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only  follows  tlicir  tracks  and  don't  trayel  with  'em.  What  you 
follow  them  for,  I  can't  reckon ;  hut  I'll  tell  you  right  out  and 
ahout,  that  I'm  following  them  to  try  anJ  get  out  of  their  in- 
farual  clutches  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  their  son  and  daughter 
— a  whole  family  of  harmless  good  people,  that  a  black-hearted 
etarnal  son  of  Satan  named  Inglehardt  has  got  hid  away  in 
some  dark  hole  in  the  wilderness.  So  you  see,  it's  to  do  good 
that  I  wants  you  to  give  me  help,  and  just  put  me  in  the  way 
of  scouting  about  their  hiding-places.     That's  all — all !" 

*'  A  mother  and  her  daughter !"  said  the  girl,  looking  nneon- 
Bf^ious  and  bewildered. 

"A  most  excellent  good  woman,  and  her  most  beautiftil 
daughter,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  infernal  blackhearted  Satan 
of  a  refligee  dragoon  that  ever  spiled  the  vines  with  his  hoofs. 
I'm  just  after  saving  them,  and  bringing  the  outlaw  rascals  to 
justice  and  execution.  Ef  I  kin  once  find  my  way  into  their 
hiding-place,  every  rascal  of  the  gang  shall  swing  for  it  Hang 
'em  every  one — every  one  !" 

The  girl  looked  terrified  at  these  words.  A  terror  possessed 
her  heart,  and  made  itself  apparent  in  her  eyes.  The  stranger 
was  surprised  at  the  effect  which  his  words  produced. 

"  What  scares  you  ?"  said  he.  **  I  didn't  say  I'd  hang  ymh 
only  them  bloody  refugee  outlaw  rascals  in  the  swamp,  that's 
captivated  the  mother  and  the  daughter,  the  father  and  the  son 
— the  whole  innocent  family.  It's  them  refugees  that's  to  hang, 
and  the  sooner  the  better  for  the  good  of  all  innocent  people." 

"I  can  tell  you  nothing,"  said  the  girl  receding — "  I  know 
of  no  mother  and  daughter  in  captivity.  I  know  of  no  people 
that  you  have  a  right  to  hang.     I  can  give  you  no  guidance." 

And  she  moved  backward  as  she  spoke. 

*'  Ay,  but  you  ?nust,  my  gal.  1  hain't  been  on  your  track  so 
long  to  give  you  up  now,  just  when  I've  got  you  at  last.  We 
don't  part  so  quickly.  You  must  let  out  what  you  know  about 
this  swamp  place  of  the  refugees,  and  until  yon  do,  I'll  first  take 
»eave  to  keep  you  a  prisoner." 

**  Me  a  prisoner !"  and  the  nostrils  of  the  girl  seemed  to  di- 
late, as,  giving  a  single  glance  at  the  stranger,  she  at  once 
moved  off  toward  the  woods  opposite. 

"  You  don't  git  off,"  said  the  scout,  now  starting  in  pursuit 
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find  tlirowiug  liiinself  across  the  brooklet  at  a  few  bounds. 
Ballon,  for  it  was  he,  wps  a  man  of  a  good  deal  of  power,  and 
some  fleetness  arising  from  plentiful  muscle  and  early  training, 
and  never  doubted  his  ability  to  run  down  a  girl ;  and  possibly, 
were  the  costume  of  Nelly  Floyd  that  usually  worn  by  the  sex, 
he  might  ensWj  have  caught  her.  But  he  soon  found  that  his 
calculations  were  sadly  at  fault.  He  might  as  well  have  chased 
the  wind  in  its  play  with  the  ocean.  The  girl  left  him  behind, 
and  after  running  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  and  tripping  over 
a  root  which  brought  him .  heavily  to  the  ground,  he  was  fain 
to  give  up  a  chase  which  promised  only  such  hazards.  He  rose 
panting,  and  vexed,  looking  wistfully  at  the  figure  of  the  girl,  a 
hundred  yards  beyond  him,  standing  quietly  beside  a  tree,  and 
looking  composedly  on  all  his  movements. 

"Ay,  you're  a  laughing  at  me !"  quoth  he,  "but  I  have  the 
means  to  catch  you  yet."  And  so  speaking  to  himself,  he 
wheeled  about,  recrossed  the  brooklet,  and  made  straight  toward 
Aggy,  the  pony,  who  was  quietly  browsing  still  and  showing  no 
sort  of  apprehension.  Ballon  did  not  doubt  that  he  should  be 
able  to  catch  the  unconscious  beast  who  never  lifted  head  as  he 
approached.  But  the  girl  had  divined  the  object  of  the  scout ; 
and  nt  the  very  moment,  when  Ballou  thought  to  put  out  his 
hand  and  seize  the  bridle  of  the  beast,  which  was  hanging  loose, 
Nelly  whistled  shrilly  twice  or  thrice,  and  Aggy  bounded  away, 
throwing  up  her  heels  almost  in  the  face  of  the  stranger.  The 
pony  took  the  course  direct  toward  her  mistress,  and  looking 
after  both  of  them  with  wonder,  Ballou  muttered  to  himself — 
*'  It's  like  what  they  tell  of  the  gypsies.  Now,  all  the  teaching 
in  the  world,  wouldn't  make  that  big  beast  of  mine  follow  after  , 
me,  like  a  dog,  only  at  the  sound  of  a  whistle.  But  I  mus'n't 
lose  the  gal  now.  She's  got  the  clue  and  I  must  hev  it.  She 
can't  get  off  from  me,  in  the  long  run ;  and  though  the  pony  is 
a  mighty  quick  little  goat  of  a  horse,  yet  its  legs  are  too  short 
to  devour  much  ground,  let  him  do  the  best  with  his  little  legs 
that  he  can !" 

Ballou  took  his  way  into  the  thickets  in  the  rear,  having  first 
seen  Nelly  mount  her  pony,  and  trot  off,  apparently  toward  the 
road  running  west  of  the  swamp.  When  he  had  found  and 
mounted  his  horse,  and  got  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had  seen 
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lier  last,  she  was  out  of  sight.  To  stop  to  look  for  her  tracks 
would  be  only  to  lose  her  entirely,  and  our  scout  started  off 
accordingly,  taking  his  course,  according  to  what  seemed  the 
probabilities  of  hers,  and  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  chase, 
in  duo  degree  as  it  seemed  to  be  most  objectless.  He  pursued 
an  old  road,  and  hurried  forward,  supposing  that  the  girl  had 
precipitated  her  flight  over  this  route,  and  had  only  obtained 
such  a  start,  from  putting  bar  little  nag  to  its  utmost  speed  at 
the  beginning.     In  this  event,  he  was  sure  to  overtake  her. 

To  be  beaten  by  such  a  mere  circumstance  of  a  gal-child,'* 
as  he  himself  phrased  it,  was  a  circumstance  of  mortification 
which  prompted  him  to  a  more  determined  effort  And  so  he  ^ 
rode  for  a  mile  or  more,  when,  sweeping  suddenly  round  a  curve 
in  the  road,  he  discovered  a  party  of  thirty  mounted  men,  or 
more,  not  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  him.  Their  equipment 
made  them  out  to  be  loyalist  rangers,  and  a  second  glance  as- 
sured our  scout  that  it  was  Inglehardt  Mmself  that  he  beheld  at 
the  head  of  them. 

In  a  moment  he  wheeled  into  the  woods.  But  not  before  he 
had  been  seen  and  distinguished.  "It  is  Ballon,  Sinclair's 
scout,''  cried  Inglehardt ;  **  after  him,  half  a  dozen  of  you,  and 
pursue  him  even  to  the  Edisto.  Do  not  rest  till  you  bring  him 
down.     Five  guineas  to  the  man  who  brings  me  his  ears." 

So  liberal  a  reward  would  have  set  our  loyalist's  whole  troop 
in  motion ;  but  he  suffered  only  five  of  his  best-mounted  troop- 
ers to  take  the  chase.  But  Ballon  was  luckily  well-mounted,  on 
a  stout  horse  of  equal  speed  and  bottom,  and,  as  he  felt  his 
danger,  and  knew  what  he  had  to  expect,  should  he  fall  into 
buch  hands,  he  at  once  sternly  braced  himself  up  to  the  exercise 
of  all  his  resources.  Leaving  pursuer  and  pursued  for  awhile, 
let  us  briefly  report  that  Nelly  Floyd,  no  inferior  tooodsmath  by 
this  time,  had,  harelike»  doubled  upon  her  tracks,  and  before 
night  was  once  more  prowling  about  the  tents  of  the  wicked :  in 
other  words,  lurking  about  the  camp  of  Inglehardt,  in  the  hop« 
once  more  to  confer  with  her  witless  brother. 
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ONCB  MOBB   AT  MUDDICOAT  CA8TLB. 

Ingleharot  was  disquieted  bj  this  adventure.  Had  Ballou, 
that  inveterate  and  skilful  8Cout»  found  out  the  secret  avenue 
to  the  recesses  of  Muddicoat  Castle?  It  was  a  question  to 
alarm  the  loyalist  for  the  safety  of  his  prisoners,  for  Ballon  was 
but  the  avant  courier  of  Willie  Sinclair's  dragoons.  It  now 
became  necessary  to  push  Captain  Travis  to  the  uttermost,  by 
goading  the  fears  of  the  father  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  daughter 
for  the  son.  Inglehardt  found  Dick  of  Tophet  at  camp,  and  all 
things  apparently  in  good  order.  With  their  usual  precaution, 
leaving  the  camp  in  charge  of  the  first  lieutenant,  Lundiford,  he 
and  Andrews  made  their  way  to  the  recesses  of  the  swamp,  and 
an  interview  soon  followed  between  our  two  captains,  the  captor 
and  captive.  The  first  words  of  Inglehardt  brought  their  issues 
to  a  point. 

"  Well,  Captain  Travis,  have  you  grown  more  reasonable  t 
WiD  you  write  to  your  daughter  ?  Will  you  command  her  to 
fulfil  your  pledges  ?  Will  you  tell  her  that  your  own,  and  your 
son's  safety  depend  upon  it  ?" 

To  this  the  answer  was  indirect. 

**  Where  is  my  son  ?     Why  am  I  not  suffered  to  see  him  t** 

"  It  is  hardly  my  policy  to  grant  your  wishes.  Captain  Travis, 
since  you  yield  to  none  of  mine.  But  you  shall  see  your  son. 
I  trust  the  interview  will  be  more  influential  to  persuade  you  to 
yonr  duty,  than  my  arguments  and  entreaties  have  been." 

'*  Your  argimients !  Your  entreaties !  They  are  stings  and 
poisons !     But  let  me  see  my  son." 

Inglehardt  motioned  to  Dick  of  Tophet,  who  disappeared 
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promptlj,  and  proceeded  to  the  prison  of  Henry  TraviB.  H« 
whispered  the  boy  as  he  led  him  forth : — 

"  Don't  be  scary !  It'll  all  come  right  in  the  eend.  Only 
look  as  down-hearted  as  yOu  kin !" 

And  the  boy  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  father. 
As  the  old  man  beheld  him  —  his  wan  cheeks,  his  drooping  eyeSf 
and  utterly  wo-begone  aspect — thin,  emaciated  even — filled 
him  with  horror !  He  burst  into  a  torrent  of  bitter  tears,  while 
the  boy  threw  his  arms  about  his  neck. 

By  this  time,  Travis  well  conceived  the  game  that  Inglehardt 
was  playing.  He  well  conceived  that  the  latter  had  no  purpose 
to  destroy  the  boy,  and  that  he  was  only  seeking  so  to  distress 
and  torture  both  parties,  as  to  compel  the  acquiescence  of  the 
father  to  his  demands. 

But  the  natural  fear  of  Travis  was,  that  the  boy  would  suc- 
cumb under  the  severe  privations  to  which  he  was  subjected ; 
and,  certainly,  the  appearance  of  Henry  was  such  as  to  justify 
this  apprehension.  When  the  father  remembered  the  noble  and 
fearless  spirit  of  the  youth ;  his  well-developed  form ;  his  eagle 
eye,  always  bright  with  impulse  and  ardent  emotion; — and 
contrasted  the  grateful  picture  of  the  past,  with  the  lean,  cadav- 
erous, wretched  aspect  of  the  boy  now,  he  again  burst  into  a 
passion  of  grief,  which  poured  itself  forth  in  a  torrent  of  re- 
proaches to  the  jailer,  and  of  almost  childlike  sobbing  sympa- 
thies to  the  son.  He  renewed  his  prayer  to  his  tyrant;  re- 
peated his  denunciations,  and  was  only  answered  with  derision. 

"  I  have  not  resoked  idly.  Captain  Travis,"  said  Inglehardt, 
throwing  off  all  masks,  **  your  son  is  in  my  power  as  well  as 
yourself.  I  have  shown  you  the  only  conditions  upon  which  you 
can  procure  your  own  or  his  safety.  I  will  not  answer  for  the 
consequences -of  your  obstinacy.  There  is  the  paper.  Sign  it; 
and,  when  it  realizes,  for  me,  the  objects  upon  which  I  insist, 
you  are  free — he  is  free !  I  demand  of  you  nothing  unreason- 
able. I  require  compliance  only  with  your  own  deliberate  en- 
.  gagements.  You  pledged  me  the  hand  of  your  daughter.  I 
demand  that  you  keep  your  pledges.  Jlis  fate  and  yours,  both, 
depend  on  your  doing  so !" 

"Better  diet  my  father!"  murmured  Hemy  Travis,  in  the 
jld  man's  ears. 
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•*  Ay,  better  die !"  exclaimed  the  father,  "  than  doom  auother 
child  to  worse  than  death  !" 

**  Be  it  death,  then  !  Since  you  so  resolve,"  said  Inglehardt, 
slowly,  sternly,  coldly,  "death  on  the  gallows  to  the  one  — 
and—" 

Here  he  pansed,  and  motioned  with  his  hand.  At  this  signal, 
IMck  of  Tophet-took  the  youth  away,  while  the  father  bnried 
his  face  in  the  straw  of  his  coach,  and  sobbed  pitifully,  like  an 
infant,  in  his  passion. 

"Hear  me,"  said  Inglehardt,  when  the  father  and  himself 
were  alone  together.  "  Hear  me.  Captain  Travis,  in  order  that 
yon  may  open  yonr  eyes  to  a  deeper  necessity  in  these  our 
relations,  than  is  yet  apparent  to  your  senses.  I  see  what  is 
your  hope,  and  what  are  your  calculations.  You  rightly  con- 
ceive my  purpose,  to  compel  yonr  own  and  daughter's  consent 
to  my  wishes,  through  your  fears  for  the  safety  of  your  son. 
You  see  to  what  extent  I  have  already  carried  out  my  purpose. 
You  see  the  condition  of  the  boy.  But  you  fancy  that  I  will 
not  press  this  purpose  to  extremes.  You  do  not  yet  conceive  of 
what  I  am  capable  when  baffled  !  You  will  find  that  I  will  not 
suffer  myself  to  be  baffled !  that,  though  you  may  deny  the 
gratification  of  one  of  my  passions,  there  are  others  which  can 
feed  fat  on  your  sufferings !  Can  you  not  conceive  of  a  pas- 
*  sion  fiercer  than  love,  which  shall  take  its  place  in  my  bosom, 
and  even  sacrifice  the  most  precious  of  its  objects  rather  than 
go  without  gratification !  I  can  revenge  myself  for  any  disap- 
pointments !  I  can  destroy  this  boy  by  the  most  terrible  tor- 
tures, beneath  your  eyes,  and  reserve  you^  at  last,  for  the  degra- 
dation of  the  gallows !  All  this  I  can  do,  and  will  do,  when- 
ever I  shall  tire  of  this  tedious  practice  upon  your  obstinacy. 
Obduracy  shall  contend  with  obstinacy ;  and,  though  you  may 
save  yonr  daughter  from  my  arms,  yet  shall  you  neither  save 
your  son  from  torture,  nor  yourself  from  an  ignominious  death !" 

And  all  this  was  said  in  subdued  and  even  gentle  tones,  with* 
out  any  show  of  passion. 

*•  Fiend !  devil !  cold-blooded  torturer  from  hell !  why  have 
you  not  come  with  hoofs,  and  horns,  and  tail,  that  the  world 
may  know  you  what  you  are  t" 

"  Softly,  and  a  word   more.     Your  dflu«;htor.  too,  fihnW  not 
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escape  mo.  Already,  the  arms  of  his  migosty  have  passed  up 
to  Murray's  ferry,  east  of  the  Santee,  and  I  know  now  the 
place  of  your  daughter's  refuge.  Ha!  do  you  feel  me  nowt 
She  is  with  her  mother,  at  your  sister's,  at  Mrs.  Baynard's. 
She  shall  be  torn  thence.  And  you  may  well  pray  that  I  shall 
succeed  in  this  object ;  since,  then  I  shall  have  no  further  motive 
for  keeping  you  and  your  son  in  bonds.  Meditate  on  this.  You 
may  anticipate  what  must  happen,  and  save  the  boy  f^om  what 
he  must  still  endure,  until  my  triumph  is  made  certain." 

Something  of  this,  as  we  know,  was  Inglehardt's  mere  inven- 
tion, the  fi*uit  of  his  conjecture  only.  He  did  not  wait  for  any 
answer  to  this  speech,  but  left  the  prisoner  to  brood  upon  it — 
left  the  dungeon,  and  was  no  more  seen  by  Travis  that  night. 

**  He  lies !"  said  Travis,  hoarsely,  to  himself,  but  with  a  shud- 
dering doubt  even  while  he  spoke.  "  The  British  dare  not  ven- 
ture up  the  Santee  on  the  east.  No,  no !  He  but  lies  to  terri- 
fy me.  Yet,  oh,  my  daughter !  oh,  my  son !  what  tortures  must 
ye  both  bear  for  the  errors  of  your  father! — and  in  the  hands 
of  this  hellish  monster !  Oh,  God  of  heaven !  hast  thou  no  sud- 
den bolt,  to  speed  in  thy  mercy,  striking  down  this  wretch  f  ay, 
send  it — speed  it — though  the  same  fiery  shaft  shall  make  me 
its  victim  also !" 

We  leave  him  to  all  the  horrors  of  his  thoughts — supported 
only  by  the  virtuous  resolution  to  brave  all  danger,  for  himself 
and  for  his  son,  rather  than  sacrifice  his  daughter  to  the  passions 
of  one  so  terribly  fiendish. 

Inglehardt  did  not  leave  the  swamp  without  duly  considering 
the  dangers  which  seemed  to  threaten  its  securities  from  the 
presence,  in  the  neighborhood,  of  such  a  scout  as  Ballon.  He 
conferred  on  the  subject  with  Dick  of  Tophet,  and  concluded  to 
leave  him  with  a  small  command  of  ten  men,  to  range  about  the 
precincts.  In  the  event  of  any  attempt  to  force  the  retreat, 
these  ten  men  could  maintain  it  against  thrice  or  even  four 
times  their  number.  The  place  was  one  which  might  be  easily 
made  defensible.  To  Brunson  he  renewed  his  private  instruct 
tions  with  regard  to  the  prisoners.  We  may  readily  conceive 
their  purport.  With  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  he  took  his  de- 
parture, leaving  Dick  of  Tophet  in  camp  with  his  ten  men. 

The  privilege  of  scoutinjc  was  one  of  those  which  Dick  of 
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Tophet  valued  above  all  others.  It  was  one  calculated  greatly 
to  increase  his  **  chainces,"  to  use  his  own  choice  phraseology. 
We  may  have  an  opportunity,  shortly,  to  see  him  busy  at  their 
exercise.  Among  his  ten  men  were  some  new  recruits,  inclu- 
ding the  scapegrace,  Mat  Floyd.  That  night,  watching  her 
chancy,  Nelly  again  obtained  an  interview  with  her  brother, 
coming  upon  him  while  he  was  on  his  post  of  watch.  Dick  of 
Tophet,  meanwhile,  had  again  made  his  way  into  the  fastnesses 
of  Mnddicoat. 

"  What  does  you  come  for,  Nelly  Y*  demanded  Mat  Floyd  of 
his  sister.  **  You  knows  I  kaint  and  won't  listen  to  you.  It*8 
no  use,  I  tell  you.  You  needn't  talk  to  me  any  more  of  that 
hanging  business,  sence,  you  see,  I'm  in  no  danger  now,  I'm 
rigilarly  listed  into  the  king's  army,  and  ef  so  be  I'm  taken 
prisoner,  they  kaint  hang  me.  I'm  jest  a  prisoner-of-war,  you 
see." 

*'  Oh,  Mat,"  said  the  girl,  very  solemnly,  "  I'm  sure,  your  be- 
ing enlisted  gives  you  no  securities ;  for  still  I  see  the  danger 
that  threatens  you,  of  that  very  death !  It  has  come  to  mo 
more  than  once  sino-j  I  have  spoken  with  you ;  and  it  grows 
clearer  and  clearer  '^o  my  sight  every  time.  I  have  seen  them 
baling  you  to  the  gallows — I  have  seen  you  striving  to  break 
pway — have  heard  your  very  cries,  I  tell  you ;  and  I  feel  more 
than  ever  certain  that  such  will  be  your  doom,  unless  you  escape 
from  your  present  connections.  You  are  under  a  very  bad  man, 
*his  Joel  Andrews." 

"Do  you  know  whc.*:'r  his  other  name?"  the  youth  asked 
eagerly. 

'*  Yes,  I  have  heard  it ;  and  that  alone  should  be  enough  to 
make  you  dread  the  danger  of  which  I  tell  you.  He  will  lead 
you  to  his  own  sins — he  will  conduct  you  to  his  own  fate !" 

''  Psho !  the  devil  ain't  quite  so  black  as  people  say  he  is," 
answered  the  youth,  repeating  unwittingly  a  proverb.  "  But, 
do  you  say  that  Hell-fire  Dick's  to  be  hung  too  ?  Have  you 
seen  him  a-hangicg  in  your  visions  t" 

"  I  know  not  that.  I  have  not  seen  it.  But  such  deeds  as 
he  has  done,  may  well  lead  to  such  a  fate." 

*0h.  that's  the  way  you  come  to  dream  of  me  a-hangingf 
^'or  it'p  all  a  dream.  Nelly :  one  of  your  crazy  dreams,  I  reckon  " 
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"  Oh,  Mat,  Mat !  do  not  speak  to  me  thus !" 

"  Look  you,  Nelly — be  off!  You  mustn't  come  to  bother  me 
when  I'm  on  duty.  And  you  mustn't  be  trying  to  skear  me  as 
you  does.  Sometimes,  I'm  a-drcaming  about  the  hanging  my- 
self; and  it's  all  bckaise  of  your  putting  the  nonsense  in  my 
head.  Well,  when  I  thinks  of  it,  I  knows  thyar's  no  danger ; 
for  you  see,  as  I  tell'd  you,  I'm  rigilarly  'listed ;  and  that's  good 
reason  why  I  mustn't  desart:  for  that's  hangmg,  you  know; 
and  ef  I  minded  you,  I  might  come  to  the  gallows  by  the  very 
nighest  cut,  and  jest  because  I  listen  to  you.  So  be  off,  and 
don't  bother  me  any  more  with  your  craxiness." 

"  Mat,  I  am  not  crazy !" 

"Well,  you're  foolish!  But,  be  off!  I  hear  a  noise.  It's 
the  guard !" 

"  One  moment,  Mat.  I  have  seen  one  thing  to  notice,  in  the 
terrible  vision  of  your  fate— one  thing  that  I  never  noticed 
when  it  came  to  me  before.  You  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
troopers  in  a  green  uniform ;  and  it's  an  officer  in  green^  that  I 
see  ordering  you  to  the  gallows !" 

"  In  green,  you  say  ?    But,  be  off !     I  hear  the  guard !" 

And  she  sped  silently  away  into  the  deep  thickets ;  while,  aa 
the  relief  came  upon  the  groond,  instead  of  the  proper  challenge* 
Mat  Floyd  cried  out,  "  In  green !" 

The  meditations  of  Nelly  Floyd  in  her'woodland  covert,  lone* 
ly  and  desolate  as  was  her  life,  were  of  a  pure  and  refining  sor- 
row ;  but  they  were  nevertheless  a  sorrow.  Of  their  type  and 
character  we  may  reasonably  conjectnre  from  what  we  know 
of  hers.  But  the  subject  which  most  distressed  her  soul  was 
that  of  the  vision  which  presented  itself  so  repeatadly  to  her 
eyes,  or  her  imagination,  and  of  which  the  impression  was  evi- 
dently deepening.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  fully  believed 
tliat  she  beheld  this  vision.  It  was  no  choice  invention,  meant 
to  scare  the  offender  from  his  evil  practice.  It  may  have  been 
the  natural  conjuration  of  her  thought,  colored  and  strengthened 
by  the  vivifying  force  of  the  imagination ;  for  she  was  a  crea- 
ture of  imagination  all  compact — so  sublimed  by  the  influence 
that  she  was  totally  unconscious  of  any  arts.  Her  soul  rayed 
out,  in  its  sweet  and  naked  simplicity,  not  only  unconscious  of 
j\]\  convention    but    superior  entirely  to  its  commands.     He? 
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mode  of  lift  miniBtered  to  tlie  imaginative  mood.  She  did  not 
live  much  among  human  beings.  She  lived  apart,  and  found 
her  chief  communion  in  strange  aspects  which  naturally  cams 
to  supply  the  lack  of  human  associates.  She  became  spiritu- 
alised in  her  sole  communion  with  the  woods  by  day,  and  with 
the  stars  by  night.  Her  very  fancies  thus  became  positive  ex- 
istences to  her  mind.  When,  in  connection  with  this  fact,  we 
note  her  capacity  to  observe,  how  perpetually  she  moved  about 
the  for-2>sts,  in  pursuit  of  her  brother,  no  matter  what  his  change 
of  place  or  associates,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  tha*  she 
should  pick  up  a  great  deal  of  intelligence  of  actual  things  and 
persons.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  knowledge,  thus  acquired, 
was  worked  up  by  her  imagination  as  so  much  raw  material, 
fused  with  her  fancies;  and  hence  her  so-esteemed  visions, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  according  to  reasonable 
probabilities,  might  very  well  be  verified.  Nothing,  for  exam- 
ple, would  be  more  probable  than  that  the  practices  of  her 
brother  should  conduct  him  to  the  gallows.  But  it  was  Nelly's 
own  subject  of  wonder,  that  the  event  was  always,  as  it  were 
Bcenically  painted,  in  detail,  before  her  eyes.  This  painting 
AS  we  have  said,  had  recently  become  deepened  in  color,  and 
strengthened  in  detail.  She  has  been  able  to  say  to  her  broth- 
er—  "  Your  executioners  wear  a  green  uniform."  She  has  even 
counted  their  numbers.  She  has  seen  their  faces.  She  could 
describe  the  very  spot  where  the  tragedy  will  take  place.  But 
one  aspect  seems  to  elude  her — that  of  the  officer  who  com- 
mands tfie  party. 

"Why,  oh,  why,"  she  murmured  to  herself — "why  can  not 
I  see  his  face  ?  But  I  shall  see  it  yet.  Every  night  it  grows 
clearer.  Every  time  it  comes,  I  see  something  more.  Green 
uniforms! — I  don't  recollect  to  have  seen  any  green  uniforms 
in  either  of  the  armies ;  but  I  have  never  seen  whole  armies. 
The  Americans  are  blue  mostly,  and  the  British  are  red.  Per- 
haps the  French  wear  green  uniforms.  I  never  saw  any  of 
them.  Oh,  it  is  so  bewildering — and  my  poor  brain  how  it 
throbs !" 

And  then  she  sank  upon  her  knees  in  prayer,  and  spread  the 
rushes  of  her  couch,  and  laid  herself  meekly  down  without  fear ; 
and,  with  crossed  hands,  looked  up  to  heaven*  and  closed  her 
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eyes  in  sleep,  even  whQe  watching  tbe  slow  marches  Uong  the 
blue  waste  of  the  sadly-sbining  stars. 

WhQe  Nelly  Floyd  was  thus  sleeping,  innocently  and  lonely, 
in  the  forests,  Dick  of  Tophet  had  made  his  way  from  camp  to 
the  recesses  of  Muddicoat  CasUe.  Here  he  indulged  in  a  famous 
carouse  with  Bafe  Brunson  and  Pete  Blodgit.  They  gamed,  and 
drank,  and  supped,  and  Dick  contrived  to  lay  his  boon  compan- 
ions  under  the  table,  without  becoming  seriously  muddled  him- 
self. Thb  achievement  done,  he  quietly  passed  his  fingers  mto 
Benson's  pocket,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  key  to  young 
Travis's  dungeon.  He  did  not  scruple  to  arouse  the  boy,  and, 
lighting  a  fire  o£  pine-knoU,  he  good-humoredly  said  to  the  pns- 

oner : — 

"  Now,  my  young'sodger,  I  wants  you  to  gut  this  book  for  mo, 
and  tell  me,  pretick'lar,  about  that  skrimmage  among  them 
double-jinted  giants.  I  wants  to  see  how  Oappm  Pilgrim  sar- 
cumvented  them  bloody,  big-boned  inimies." 

And  he  pulled  the  book  from  his  bosom,  and  the  boy  read  for 
him  for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  Dick  yawned  fearfully,  and 
Henry  naturally  construed  this  to  signify  that  the  "gutting'' 
had  been  sufficient  for  the  night.  Dick  assented,  when  he  pro- 
posed to  stop,  and  teking  the  book,  restored  it  carefully  to  hii 
bosom.     He  then  said : —    . 

"  Young  sodger,  I'm  mighty  sorry  to  see  you  in  rich  a  fix. 
and  I  kaint  help  you  out  of  it.  Now,  does  you  see  how  the 
matter  sUnds  'twixt  your  daddy  and  the  cappin !  I  reckon 
you  does.  Now,  why  don't  your  daddy  let  the  cappin  hev  your 
sister?" 

•*  What !  my  sister  marry  such  a  cold-blooded  heartless  mon- 
ster, who  tortures  her  father  and  her  brother,  to  win  her  affec- 
tions?    Never!  never!" 

"  Well,  it's  true,  the  cappin  is  a  mighty  cold  and  hard  man, 
and  all  h — ^1  when  he  takes  that  way ;  but  it's  only  bekaise  he 
kain't  hev  his  own  way.  Ef  he  could  hev  his  own  way,  now,  I 
reckon  he'd  be  jest  as  good  a  husband  as  the  gal  could  git. 
Why,  do  you  think,  when  once  he's  married^  that  he'll  show 
any  of  his  brimstone  like  he  does  now  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Hell 
be  as  sweet-tempered  a  husband  as  a  woman  ever  bed,  always 
supposing  that  she's  got  the  sense  to  let  him  hev  his  own  way. 
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which  it's  only  right  and  nateral  he  should  he  v.  Now,  my 
sodger  hoy,  I  wauts  to  see  yoir  out  of  this  fix,  and  on  free  legs 
agin.  I  do !  I  likes  you,  though  I  kain't  say  I  has  much  liking 
for  that  daddy  of  yourn.  He  worked  a  hullet  hole  in  my  ear 
that  kaint  hold  a  ring,  even  ef  'twas  made  out  of  the  gould  it- 
self. But  you  I  likes,  and  ef  you'll  jest  take  my  advice,  you'll 
be  after  arguf)  ing  it  with  your  daddy,  and  gitting  him  to  say 
'  yis,'  to  all  the  cappin  axes.  The  cappin  ain't  a  hard  man  with 
anybody  that  let's  him  hev  his  own  way ;  and  I  reckon  he'll 
make  as  good  a  husband  for  the  gal,  as  she'll  find  'twixt  here 
and  huckleberry  heaven — which  is  a  mighty  long  way  off,  you 
know.  And  I'm  a  thinking  that  arter  all,  thar's  no  sich  great 
difference  'mongst  men — so  far  as  the  woman  has  any  right  to 
know.  Ef  a  man's  young  and  wicked,  why  he'll  hev  the  longer 
time  to  git  good  in ;  and  ef  the  wife's  sinsible  of  her  rights  and 
desarvings,  she  has  only  to  let  her  husband  hev  his  own  way, 
and  then  she  kin  do  jest  as  she  pleases.  Now,  do  you  be  think- 
ing it  over,  my  young  sodger,  and  see  what  you  kin  make  of  it. 
I  don't  want  to  see  you  in  this  fix.  It's  a  hitch  for  me.  I'd 
like  to  help  you  out  of  it,  but  kaint.  But,  somehow,  I'll  try  to 
do  a  leetle  toward  helping  you,  so  that  you  shunt  go  down  by 
the  run,  ef  a  leetle  'hog  and  hominy  kin  keep  you  up.  Thar 
now !  I've  said  jest  as  much  as  I  mean  to  say,  and  we'll  quit 
Make  your  biscuits  last  as  long  as  you  kin,  and  I'll  try  to  give 
you  another  lift  when  they're  out.    80  go  to  sleep  now." 

Without  waiting  for  any  answer,  Dick  of  Tophet  disap- 
peared. With  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  he  sallied  forth  with 
bis  party  6rom  camp,  and  gave  the  woods  a  thorough  scouring ; 
bit  Nelly  Floyd  was  on  the  alert,  and  no  more  to  be  caught  by 
Devil  Dick  than  by  scout  Ballon.  That  night,  Dick  coursed  a 
few  miles  below.  The  next  day,  he  again  scoured  the  precinct, 
having  been  properly  warned  of  the  danger  from  Ballou's  prox- 
imity. He  found  nothing.  Three  days  may  have  passed  in 
this  mt  nner,  scouting  by  day,  card-playing  and  drinking  by 
night ;  with  another  reading  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  a  chat 
with  Henry,  to  whom  he  conveyed  a  few  more  biscuit,  but  with 
the  injunction  to  eat  but  three  a  day. 

His  visits  at  Muddicoat  were  seriously  hurtful  to  the  morals 
f  that  place.     He  won  all  the  money  of  Brunson,  and  did  no* 
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disdain  that  of  Pete  Blodgit.  Tbe  allowance  which  Inglehardt 
made  to  these  parties  was  liberal  enough ;  but  to  those  with 
whom  a  habit  of  *'  picking  and  stealing"  has  created  an  inordi- 
nate appetite*  this  compensation  was  utterly  inadequate.  Brun- 
son  growled,  and,  if  Pete  Blodgit  did  not  growl  openly,  his 
mother  did.  Whatever  his  earnings  she  now  got  none  of  them. 
One  night  she  kept  awake,  waiting  tbe  return  of  her  hopeful 
son  from  the  drinking  and  gaming  bout  at  Brunsoi^s.  He  came 
in  at  a  late  hour,  somewhat  fuddled,  but  rather  more  furious 
than  fuddled.    He  had  lost  evorj  copper  of  money. 

"You  Pete,"  screamed  out  his  respectable  mammy — "you 
Pete ;  come  hyar !     I  wants  to  talk  with  you." 

"  Well,  what's  it,  mother  ?" 

"  What  keeps  you  out  so  late,  whenever  Devil  Diok  oomef 
hyar!" 

The  fellow  was  just  drunk  enough  to  be  audacious. 

"Drink  and  gambling,  I  reckon." 

"Drink  and  gambling,  you  varmint!  And  whar  do  you  git 
the  money  to  gamble !" 

"Oh!  I  gits  credit!" 

"  Has  the  cappin  paid  you  tbe  last  'lowance." 

"  Not  a  copper  1" 

"  Oh !  that  I  should  hev  a  son  to  do  nothing  but  lie  to  his 
mother !" 

"  And  you  lamed  me  nothing  better  I"  was  the  terrible  reply. 

"  I  larned  you  1  Oh !  sarpent !  A'ter  a  while  you'll  be  say- 
ing, and  swaring  too,  that  I  hidn't  given  you  a  vartuous  edica- 
tion  and  example." 

"  And  ef  I  did,  'twould  be  the  truth  mother,  though  I  said 
it  by  haccident  only." 

"  Oh !  varmint  I  But  the  cappin  kas  paid  you*  and  in  govuK 
too.    Devil  Dick  says  so." 

"Well,  ef  he  says  so,  look  to  him  for  it.  He's  got  it  all! 
He's  dreaned  me !" 

"  And  ain't  you  a  bloody  fool  to  play  kairds  with  the  devil.' 

"  I  must  be  a-doing  something.  Hyar,  a  man  kin  neither  lie, 
nor  steal,  nor  cheat,  nor  buy,  nor  sell  1  It's  a  h — ^1  of  a  place, 
mother,  and  I  don't  kear  how  soon  I  git  shet  of  it !" 

"  Nor  1 1     Them's  the  only  sensible  words,  you've  said.    You 
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dou't  aim  uothing.  You  g^ts  your  pay — and  what's  thatt 
Why,  it  ain't  a  speck,  to  the  airnings  we  had  when  we  was  at 
Willie  Sinclair's." 

**  Yet  you  wa'n't  easy  when  you  was  thar !  You  was  alway 
for  gittiug  off  somewhar  else ;  always  a^growlhig !" 

*'  Oh  !  sarpent ;  hut  that  was  only  hekaise  you  was  a-keeping 
sich  had  company.  But,  look  you,hinny" — she  hegan  to  whee* 
die — "thar^s  a  way  to  he  a-doing  somethingT  We  ain't  a-git- 
ting  anything  much  out  of  this  Oappin  Inglehardt ;  though  the 
pay's  rigilar  enough,  ef  you  wouldn't  waste  it.  Now,  I  hear 
'em  talk,  that  this  Gappin  Travis  is  a  mighty  lich  man.  Kaint 
we  be  doing  something  with  him  t  He'd  pay,  mighty  heavy, 
I  reckon,  to  git  out  of  his  fix — he  and  his  son." 

'*  Hush  up,  mammy,  who  knows  who's  a-h'stening  ?  8het  up 
now.  We'll  talk  ahout  the  matter  to-morrow.  I  hain't  got  the 
head  now  for  close  calkilation." 

And  there  the  conversation  ended  for  the  present  The  next 
night,  the  old  woman  intercepted  Dick  of  Tophet,  on  his  way 
to  the  dungeon  of  Henry  Travis.  He  was  entreated  to  her 
hedside,  whither  he  went  reluctantly ;  for  she  was  never  a  fa- 
vorite of  cfw  Satan,  though,  no  doubt,  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
his  master.     She  knew  this,  and  began  to  wheedle  him. 

"  Oh !  none  of  that,  old  woman !"  said  he.  •*  I'm  %  man. 
Talk  out.  Empty  your  bile.  Who  do  you  want  to  roast  t 
How  big's  your  swallow.     Say  out  what  you  want  to  say." 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  you  was  always  -a  cantankerous  pussen. 
But,  I've  got  something  to  tell  you  that  I  reckon  you*ll  find  it 
best  to  hoar.  I  see  what  the  cappin's  about.  He's  a-starving 
this  boy,  and  his  daddy,  jest,  you  see,  that  he  may  say  they 
died  nateral  I  But  it's  a  slow  way.  Now,  the  thing  kin  be 
done  easy  enough  and  a  mighty  deal  quicker.  Hyar !  do  yon 
look  at  that." 

She  showed  some  weeds,  dried. 

"Well,  what  of  that?" 

••  Why  now,  do  you  see,  ef  we  but  mixes  a  pinch  of  them 
yairbs  in  what  they  eats,  or  what  they  drinks,  they  dies  jest 
as  naterally  as  if  the  doctors  did  it !" 

For  a  moment,  Dick  regarded  the  old  hag  in  silence,  then 
with  a  burst,  he  cried : — 
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•  And  wbat  doe«  you  see  in  my  face,  you  old  Satan,  you  old 
mother  of  fifty  devils,  to  make  you  think  I  would  feed  a  prifl'ner 
on  pizon !  I've  killed  many  a  man,  but  'twas  always  in  fair 
fight.  iVe  killed  a  woman  too,  but  that  was  in  a  fight,  when  I 
couldn't  git  off  from  it.  And  that's  the  heaviest  load  on  my 
conscience  a*ter  all !  But  to  pizon  a  pris'ner !  Fizon  a  human ! 
Pizon  even  an  inimy  !  H — ^1 !  you've  I'arned  your  lessons,  old 
woman,  in  sich  a  cchool  as  beats  me  hollow !  Now,  look  you, 
so  sure  as  my  name's  Joel  Andrews — or  Hell-fire  Dick — which 
you  please — jest  so  sure  as  I  hear  of  this  boy  dying  of  hia  cap- 
tivation  hyar,  I'll  hev  you  strung  up  for  pizoning  him !  I'U 
do  it,  ef  all  the  devils  was  agin  it !" 

He  seized  the  dried  plants  from  her  grasp— "I've  bafe  a 
mind  to  ram  'em  down  your  infamal  old  throat !"  He  flung  the 
weeds  into  the  fire,  then,  with  the  brief  words: — "Ricollect 
nowl  You  shall  hang  ef  that  boy  dies  in  his  cap'tivation  I 
I've  sworn  it  by  all  the  devils !     And  I'll  keep  my  oath  l** 

Such  was  his  excitement  that,  instead  of  going  to  the  boy,  as 
he  intended,  he  went  off  to  Brunson. 

"  Look  you,  Bafe,"  said  he,  "  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  that  ole 
woman  and  her  limping  son.  They're  a'ter  mischief.  That's 
all."  Brunson  could  git  no  further  explanation  firom  him. 
"Look  to  'em — a  sharp  eye — that's  all!" 

*'  Look  to  'em !"  said  Brunson.  **  Look  you,  Dick,  I'm  mighty 
tired  of  this  sort  of  life !" 

•*  I  reckon'd  you'd  be." 

"  But  is  it  never  guine  to  eend  ?  I'd  sooner  cut  and  run,  than 
stand  to  it  much  longer.  Thar's  no  chaince  here  of  getting  a 
leetle  ahead.  I'm  a  longing  to  bo  out  on  a  scout,  preticklarly 
when  I  hear  that  Jim  Ballou's  about." 

"  Never  you  mind  Jim  Ballon.  Hold  it  out  Ef  the  cappiu 
gits  things  as  he  wants  'em,  he'll  fill  your  pockets,  and  mine 
too.  'Nough  said !  Look  to  that  old  hag  and  her  whelp.  Eat 
no  porridge  of  their  cooking,  and  clap  the  hooks  on  em,  the 
moment  they  begin  to  twist  suspicious  in  the  harness." 

"A  pretty  ^x  they're  all  in!"  quoth  Dick,  as  he  left  the 
swamp.  '*  What  the  devil  made  that  ole  woman  say  *  pisin'  to 
me,  'htead  of  Eafe  Brunson^    Does  I  look. more  like  a  rhili& 
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iiau  savage,  and  a  heathen  Turk  than  him  1    The  rheomatic 
ole  vannint !" 

Certainly  the  dangers  to  Travis  and  his  son  seem  to  grow. 
[)ick,  changing  his  pnrposesi  left  the  swamp  that  night.  The 
next  morning  he  took  a  progress  down  the  country,  where  he 
fonud  Griffith  in  a  new  location,  and  heard  a  variety  of  news 
— matters  relating  to  the  war — the  particulars  «^f  which  wb 
know  already.  There  was  a  sort  of  partnership  existing  be- 
tween Griffith  and  Dick  of  Tophet  The  former  was  a  kind 
of  pilot  fish  to  the  latter.  ^  He  had  established  himself  in  a  snug 
hiding-place  in  the  swamp,  about  five  miles,  equi-distant,  from 
Wantoot,  and  Pooshee.  Here,  his  propinquity  was  unsuspected, 
except  among  those  whose  policy  it  was  to  keep  it  secret. 
Griffith  entertained  the  scouting  parties  of  the  British,  and 
helped  off  deserters,  whenever  they  wished  to  run.  He  did 
not  encourage  them  in  this  practice ;  but  he  freely  exchanged 
his  rum  and  tobacco  for  muskets,  shot  and  powder,  which  always 
found  a  market  It  is  surprising  how  readily  such  an  establish- 
ment becomes  known  to  those  wh6  patronize  it.  Advertising 
b  quite  unnecessary;  the  dragoon,  scouting,  ranger,  rifle,  foray 
service,  always  find  out  such  a  place  of  refuge  by  instinct ;  and 
Griffith,  though  only  recently  established  in  his  new  domaia 
was  already  in  receipt  of  a  considerable  custom ;  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  British  posts,  Pooshee,  Wantoot,  and  Monck's 
Comer,  the  commandants  at  which  places,  scarcely  yet  warm  in 
their  seats,  did  not  suspect  the  near  neighborhood  of  an  influ- 
ence so  hostile.  Of  course,  Griffith  and  Dick  of  Tophet  com- 
municated their  several  facts  only  when  closeted  together.  But 
men  pursuing  such  a  life  are  apt  to  be  as  singularly  indiscreet,  at 
times,  as  they  are  habitually  cautious.  As  they  are  apt  to  drink 
and  game,  so  the  most  circumspect  will  blab.  Their  secret 
conference  over,  the  leaders  suffered  their  followers  to  take  a 
•hare  in  their  revels.  Dick's  pride,  as  a  British  officei,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  winning  the  pay  and  profits  of  his  men. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  whole  gang  busy  at  midnight  in  a  wild 
carouse,  in  which  songs  and  shouts,  and  terrible  stoups  of  liquor, 
were  employed  to  relieve  **§even^upf"  and  other  gambhng  games. 
Tha  dice*  by-th6*way,  sometimos  spelled  the  cards ;  and  two  or 
tbtcio  anoionts,  of  a  school  sinking,  even  then,  into  contempt 
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wore  I'Muig  peuuies  and  shillings  at  drangbU  and  domioo 
Giiffith.  obeying  the  apostle  after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  was  in 
turn,  all  tnings  to  all  men.  But,  even  as  the  games  went  od« 
and  the  ':iqaor  circnlated,  the  two  principals  suffered  themselTea 
to  talk  ineiaentally  over  more  serious  affaii-s. 

"Lid  y.i  Lear  of  old  Sinclair's  scrape?"  said  Griffith  to 
Pick  of  ?opbet.  "  He  was  pushing  for  Charleston,  and  got  to 
Coates  )ust  at  the  time  when  old  Swamp^Fox  was  whisking  hit 
brush  i'  to  his  face.  Coates  heeled  it  down  to  Quinby,  and  Fox 
after  him.  Coates  thought  to  steal  a  march  upon  old  Fox,  and 
had  the  start  some  five  hours.  Old  Sinclair  went  along  with 
him.  But,  when  Fox  got  up  with  Coates,  the  brush  got  too 
warm  for  the  Cherokee  baion.  So  he  turned  about  lor  home. 
He  had  his  gals  with  him  in  the  carriage — he  himself,  was  lame 
as  a  duck  and  sick  as  a  chicken  with  the  pip.  He  hadn't  got 
up  to  my  old  quarters,  when  half  a  dozen  fellows  popt  ont  upon 
him  from  the  bushes,  cut  ont  his  horses  from  the  carriage,  and 
made  off  with  'em." 

'*  And  how  did  the  bloody  old  harrystocrat  git  home  V* 

"  I'm  not  sure  he's  got  home  yit  There  was  a  niggar  along 
here,  three  days  ago,  of  old  Burdell,  who  said  that  a  carriage 
with  two  ladies  took  up  the  old  codger  and  his  gals,  and  went 
off  to  some  house  nearabouts — the  fii'st  houae — and  that  old 
Sinclair  couldn't  lift  a  leg." 

''The  old  heathen  harrystocrat  I  hope  he  mayn't  raise 
another.    And  this  was  near  about  your  old  qnartera  ?" 

"  Not  two  miles  off." 

"  Hem !  And  so — stop  thar,  boy.  The  kaird's  down,  and  I 
mean  to  kiver  it.  No  lifting.  And  so — "  and  he  looked  sig- 
nificantly at  Griffith. 

"And  so — "  answered  the  other — and  both,  as  by  onfe  ccm- 
sent,  dropped  the  subject. 

''You've  beam  tell  of  Sam  Peter  Adair,  I  reckon f*  said 
Griffith. 

"  Don't  ricollect  that  I  ever  did." 

"  Well,  Sam  went  off  to  the  West  Indies,  and  he's  got  back» 
they  say,  rich  as  a  Jew,  with  a  mortal  death  in  his  liver,  or 
lights,  or  belly  somewhere.  Where  he^s  got  the  distemper  I  dmi'i 
know ;  but  he's  got  a  wife ;  and  they  do  »ay'  hte'll  die  ef  it" 
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"What!  tie  wife?" 

'*  Well,  perhaps,  or  the  distemper — one.  But  lie's  got  back 
byar,  thej  say,  to-day ;  and  the  old  fool's  brought  back  a  heap 
of  gould  and  silver.  Why,  they  do  say  he's  got  silver  plate 
enough,  cups  and  bowls,  and  spoons  and  what  not,  to  kiver  a 
a  church,  and  build  a  chimbly  to  it,  all  out  of  silver.  He's  a 
good  friend  to  the  king,  and  he  gives  parties  to  the  young  ossi- 
fers  from  Watboo,  and  Wantoot,  and  Monck's  Corner,  every 
now  and  then ;  and  its  rare  drinking,  though  Death — and  may 
be  the  devil — is  a  standing  over  the  shoulder,  and  making  all 
sorts  of  mouths  at  the  glass.  You  hevn't  heaim  of  Sam  Peter 
Adair  r 

•*  Not  till  now.    And  he's  a  living  hereabouts  you  say  ]" 

'^Not  three  miles  from  Pooshee — an  old  house  that  use  to 
b'long  to  one  of  tne  Devaux,  and  he's  to  keep  thar  tell  the 
weether  gits  cold  enough  for  him  to  push  for  Florida,  where  I 
reckon  he'll  make  a  die  of  it." 

"  And  he's  thar,  eh  ?     And  so—" 

And  Griffith  and  Devil-Dick  both  paused  judiciously. 

But  enough  had  been  said,  both  for  their  information  and 
tliat  of  others.  There  were  greedy  dogs  in  Dick  of  Tophet's 
gang — more  greedy  and  venturous  than  he  had  ever  dreamed 
them  to  bo.  They  had  heard,  and  brooded  over  the  information 
as  quietly  as  their  leader.  The  night  was  consumed  in  debauch- 
ery. In  the  morning  Dick  took  his  departure^  but  not  before 
he  had  some  significant  words  with  Griffith.  Then  he  bade  the 
bugle  blow,  and  started  upward  in  a  trot,  making  his  way,  with 
all  his  party,  to  the  old  haunt  of  Griffith,  but  a  few  miles  from 
the  Widow  Avinger,  where  we  once  before  found  him  at  hig 
revels.  There  he  quartered  his  party,  with  strict  orders  not  to 
quit,  while  he  went  forth  on  a  little  scouting  expedition  of  his 
u^'n.  18 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

THE   WRONG   LAP. 

As  this  movement  of  Dick  of  Tophct  brings  him  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Widow  Avinger,  it  may  be  proper  that  we 
should  also  take  the  same  route,  and  inquire  ailer  our  late  eom- 
panions.  Several  dajs  have  elapsed  since  we  left  them  safely 
housed,  in  a  condition  of  greater  comparative  comfort  and  se* 
curity  than  they  had  enjoyed  while  under  the  escort  of  Goates's 
army,  or  in  their  subsequent  wandering  away  from  it.  But, 
our  baron  of  Sinclair  was  by  no  means  in  the  mood  to  enjoy 
this  state  of  ease  and  safety.  It  brought  no  ease  to  him.  The 
excitements  which  he  had  undergone  had  brought  upon  him  one 
of  the  severest  fits  of  the  gout  which  his  manhood  had  ever  yet 
been  required  to  endure.  His  agonies,  for  several  days,  were 
such  as  to  occasion  the  liveliest  apprehensions  in  his  daughter's 
mind,  who  had  never  before  seen  him  so  humbled  by  his  infirm- 
ity. Fortunately,  Mrs.  Travis,  otherwise  Smith,  was  a  woman 
of  large  experience,  great  good  sense,  and  thoroughly  domestic 
She  and  her  daughter,  both,  came  to  the  succor  of  Carrie  Sin- 
clair, and  shared  with  her  the  duties  of  watch,  tendance,  and 
nui-sing.  Night  and  day  they  were  indefatigable — solicitous 
of  every  movement — every  complaint — of  the  querulous  baron  ; 
anticipating  every  want,  and  sympathizing  with  every  pang. 
Bough  and  stem,  haughty  and  proud,  as  he  was,  Colonel  Sin- 
clair was  a  true  gentleman ;  and,  even  in  his  sufferings,  when 
his  agonies  were  worst,  and  compelled  his  wildest  ravings,  his 
eye,  and,  occasionally,  hb  tongue,  made  ample  and  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  all  the  kindness  and  attention  he  received. 
His  suffering  had  reached  that  degree  which  humbled  pride- 
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and,  in  his  impatience,  he  was  as  pliant  and  submissive  as  the 
child  that  dreads  the  birch. 

You  will  please  suppose  that,  for  five  days,  the  watch  and 
nui'sing  of  all  these  paitics,  together  and  severally,  have  been 
continued,  day  and  night,  and  until  the  acuter  pangs  of  the  suf- 
ferer have  undergone  mitigation.  When  somewhat  relieved, 
the  old  man  was  exhausted,  and  lay  in  a  partial  drowse  half  the 
time.  Then  the  care  was  to  nourish  and  revive  the  strength, 
and  restore  the  vital  energy,  which  had  been  consumed  in  the 
struggle ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  skill  and  experience  of  Mrs. 
Travis,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  girls,  proved  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  the  ministry  which  they  had  exercised  in  his  more  ex- 
acting trials.  We  will  not  endeavor  to  detail  the  nice  little 
dishes  which  they  contrived  to  tempt  the  appetite ;  nor  the  vari- 
ous social  arts  with  which  they  sought  to  divert  the  mind  of  the 
sufferer.  We  do  not  know  that  we  have  anywhere  spoken  of 
the  musical  talents  of  Bertha  Travis,  which,  without  being 
greatly  cultivated,  were  yet  considerable.  She  had,  like  Car- 
rie Sinclair,  a  natural  gift  in  this  province ;  singing  like  a  wild 
bird  —  native  woodnotes  only — but  these  were,  perhaps,  best 
calculated  to  satisfy  an  ear  like  that  of  our  baron,  who  was  ear- 
nest, passionate,  unaffected,  and  knew  none  of  the  subtleties  of 
European  ai*t — had  never  refined  away,  in  the  acquisition  of 
its  complicated  graces,  any  of  the  natural  vigor  of  his  tastes. 
The  two  girls,  without  any  instrument,  sung  together ;  and  it 
was  something  of  a  surprise  to  Carrie  Sinclair,  to  find  that  Ber- 
tha Travis,  otherwise  Smith,  knew  precisely  the  songs  in  which 
she  herself  most  delighted.  It  was  a  pleasant  coincidence, 
which  first  moved  surprise,  then  awoke  delight ;  and,  while  the 
old  man  drowsed  upon  the  rude  settee,  where,  supported  by 
cushions,  he  lay  most  of  the  day,  they  carolled  together  like  a 
pair  of  well-contented  mocking-birds,  who  dwell  together  in 
amity  in  the  boughs  of  the  same  sheltering  orange.  But  the 
hearts  of  both  of  them  were  sad,  even  while  they  sang.  Ber 
tha,  from  the  apprehensions  and  griefs  which  haunted  every 
thought,  and  of  which  she  dared  not  speak;  and  Carrie,  from 
natural  misgivings  in  respect  to  her  father's  condition.  Little 
Lottie,  meanwhile,  picked  up  the  songs  of  both,  and  they  found 
it '  *  9  Iditional  mode  of  diversion  fi-om  their  cares,  in  tutoring 
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her  little  pipem  according  to  their  degree  of  knowledge  in  the 
exquisite  art,  in  which  even  sorrow  finds  it  so  natural  to  in* 
dulge. 

And  thus  the  days  passed :  fbll  of  anxiety  no  doubt,  and  suf 
fering ;  but  anxiety  not  without  hope,  and  suffering  not  wholly 
without  compensation.  There  had  been  a  sufficient  progress  in 
religion,  among  all  the  group,  to  enable  thpm  to  rise  to  the 
grand  law  and  lesson  which  teach  resignation ;  and  subdued, 
humbled,  sorrowing  and  apprehensive,  there  was  no  sla^nsh 
despondency  of  mood  in  any  of  the  fond,  feeble  hearts,  whom 
we  have  been  compelled  to  bring  together  in  our  poor  widow's 
house  of  refuge.  Her  story  was  a  sadder  one  than  any  of  theirs, 
and  her  deportment  conveyed  a  sweet.  Christian  lesson,  of  be- 
coming fortitude,  to  the  worst  sufferer  in  the  circle. 

And,  all  things  considered,  our  aristocratic  baron  behaved 
with  rare  courage  and  manfulness,  under  the  extreme  physical 
tortures  which  he  was  compelled  to  endure.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
that  his  temper  grew  better  in  the  extremity  of  his  afflictions. 
In  proportion  as  the  pains  became  intense,  he  rose  in  sonl,  de- 
fiant under  their  pressure.  He  believed  himself  to  be  dying, 
regarded  this  as  the  final  attack  which  should  cany  him  off; 
and,  with  this  conviction,  his  soul  fully  asserted  itself,  as  it 
would  have  done  in  the  field  of  battle.  Like  most  persons, 
small  afflictions  made  him  querulous  and  peevish  only ;  but  the 
belief  that  death  was  at  length  confronting  him,  made  him  put 
on  all  the  soldier.  Then  it  was  that  he  not  only  became  patient, 
calm,  and  fearless,  but  he  put  on  the  sweetness,  grace,  conciHa- 
tioQ,  and  eourtesy  of  the  gentleman.  He  suddenly  stopped  com- 
plaint 

**  This  is  death,  Carrie !"  he  said,  after  one  of  his  terrible 
twinges^-"* death,  my  child!  But  I  am  a  man.  Read  to  me 
—  sing  to  me !  Whatever  you  please.  I  must  not  wince  now. 
I  am  a  sinner,  I  know !  But  I  am  not  wilfbDy  so — only  too 
weak  to  be  good.  I  must  get  strength  firun  on  High !  Read» 
child,  or  sing,    I  care  not  which.** 

And  she  read  the  Bible  for  awhile.    He  stopped  ber. 

^  I  know  all  that  —  by  heart.  Now  sing !  Something  mar- 
tial! Ahr^A  pai^.— »My  a&ira  are  aU  aettkd!  To« 
wm  have  no  tre«tble  :  aad — lest  in  my  pain  I  sbeaM  bereafket 
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forgot  it— say  to  Willie  that  I  forgive  liim.  Let  him  marry 
whom  he  pleases,  fight  whom  ho  pleases — marry  and  fight 
according  to  his  own  conscience  !  lie  is  a  brave,  good  fellow ;  / 
he  will  never  do  a  mean  action,  anyhow  !  —  of  that  I  am  sure.  ^ 
And  you,  too,  my  child;  many  whom  you  please!  And  God  ^^ 
help  you  to  a  noble  gentleman,  a  husband  whom  you  will  never  ^ 
cease  to  honor  I  To  see  you  all  happy  is  all  my  care.  I  have  ^ 
not  been  very  selfish,  Carrie,  my  child — never  so  selfish  as  not 
to  think  first  of  my  children.  If  I  have  not  lived  wholly  for 
them,  I  could  have  died  for  them  at  any  time.  I  have  been 
rough,  you  say.  Well,  well — "  interrupting  her — "you  don*t 
say  it.  And  you  are  right.  Mere  manners,  though  very  good 
things  in  their  way  —  essential  things  in  society^ say  very 
little  for  the  heart.  Mine  have  been  always  those  of  a  soldier. 
It  is  the  effect  of  soldier-training,  and  a  frontier  life.  But  they 
never  declared  for  my  affections — at  all  events  they  never 
marred  them.  I  will  tell  you  now,  for  the  first  time,  of  one  of 
my  good  deeds,  that  answer  for  my  heart,  when  my  manners 
would  report  against  it.  I  rescued  an  Indian  babe  from  the 
burning  of  the  Cherokee  towns  in  the  expedition  of  Grant  and 
Middleton,  carried  it  forty  miles  on  the  saddle  before  me,  and 
finally,  after  great  painstaking  and  privation,  restored  it  to  its 
Mother.  That  was  the  sweetest  moment  of  my  life.  It  comes 
back  to  me  now  as  a  great  satisfaction.  I  have  been  trying  to 
look  up  my  good  deeds,  in  the  last  three  days,  to  see  what  off- 
sets I  had  to  the  bad  ones.  Thae  told  for  themselves,  and  kept 
me  always  in  remembrance.  It  was  some  effort  to  recall  the 
good.  That  looks  squally,  Carrie,  my  child,  as  the  day  of  set- 
tlement approaches.  But  Heaven  help  us !  If  God  be  not  the 
merciful  creditor  that  I  hold  him!  I  have  that  faith  in  his  mer- 
cies, child,  that  helps  me  wondrously  in  this  adjustment  of  my 
profit  and  loss  account ! 

And  so,  for  an  hour,  the  old  man  rambled  on  ;-^his  conscience 
busy  after  a  rude  soldier  fashion,  in  subduing  the  evil  principle 
in  his  bosom,  and  preparing  him  for  hi&  last  combat.  That  he 
should  apprehend  the  approach  of  death,  naturally  impressed 
Carrie  with  the  conviction  that  such  was  his  danger,  and  never 
did  poor  fond,  loving,  dutiful  heart  strive  more  earnestly  than 
hers,  to  keep  down  her  anguish,  4ind  to  maintain  the  appearance 
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of  calm  in  his  presence.  Bat,  how  it  sunk — that  heart — sunk, 
Bunk,  all  the  while ;  and  when  she  escaped,  for  a  moment,  to 
her  cbamher,  it  was  to  get  relief,  and  strength,  for  a  longer  trial, 
in  a  gi^sh  of  tears,  and  a  short  spasmodic  prayer  to  Heaven. 
This  momentary  relief  ohtained,  she  would  return  to  her  place 
of  meek  watch,  attendance,  attention,  and  those  homely  minis- 
tries, which,  at  such  a  moment,  bring  out  all  the  nobler  virtues 
of  woman,  in  the  exercise  of  her  peculiar  mission.  He  would 
resume,  as  soon  as  she  reappeared,  perhaps  in  another  phase  of 
the  same  prevailing  mood. 

"  I  have  been  harsh  to  Willie !  How  harsh,  I  only  began  to 
feel  when  I  had  lifted  weapon  against  his  life.  What  a  mad* 
ness  was  that !  And  why  should  I  have  been  harsh  to  him  t 
He  had  been  always  dutiful.  Never  was  more  faithfxil  son. 
True,  he  had  joined  the  rebel  cause !  But  the  world  changes. 
Laws  change.  Nations  change.  There  must  be  change  among 
Imon  and  nations,  for  they  are  mortaL  There  have  been  revo- 
lutions enough  in  Britain,  and  who  was  right  1  The  present 
house  was  not  that  which  ruled  my  fathers.  Was  I  not  a  rebel, 
too,  when  I  gave  my  allegiance  to  the  Ouelph,  the  house  of 
Stuart  having  still  a  living  representative  1  Yet  I  feel  justified. 
Why  ?  What  is  the  argument  ?  Not  worth  a  straw !  And 
110 w  should  he  care  for  either  1  This  is  a  new  world,  and  why 
should  it  not  have  its  own  dynasties  1  Why  not  a  new  race 
in  authority  here — as  proper  as  any  in  Britain  t  This  man, 
rWashington,  is  certainly  a  marvellous  man.  What  if  he 
should  found  a  house,  and  become  the  sovereign  t  Verily,  if 
this  should  be,  the  hand  of  man  in  the  work  would  be  as  noth- 
ing, compared  with  that  of  God.  So  be  it !  Let  Willie  choose 
his  own  master.  I  forgive  him  the  rebellion.  He  is  faithless 
to  no  duty,  which,  as  a  son,  he  owes  to  me !  And  what  was  his 
other  offence  t  He  would  choose  a  wife  to  suit  himself,  not  me ! 
Ah  !  Carrie,  what  had  I  to  do  with  that  t  Gould  I  doubt  that, 
good,  brave,  noble  fellow,  as  he  is,  with  cultivated  mind,  and 
generous  heart,  and  nice  sensibilities,  he  would  choose  wisely 
and  well  ?  It  was  that  devil  of  pride  which  I  have  too  much 
nurtured,  which  roused  me  up,  in  that  matter,  to  such  fierce  hos- 
tility. What  have  I  to  do  with  pride — sinner  that  I  am  — 
feeble  that  I  am  —  poor  prostrate  devil  myself — looking  with 
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fear  to  that  God  whom  I  have  so  often  offended !  Ah !  my 
child,  how  the  eyes  clear,  and  the  thought,  as  the  sonl  is  about  to 
break  away  from  its  miserable  tenement  of  clay.  Let  the  boy 
marry  whom  he  pleases !  I  should  not  quarrel  with  him,  noWf 
were  he  even  to  declare  for  this  gentle  little  creature,  with  the 
plebeian  name  of  Smith.  She  is  a  good  girl,  as  good  a  nurse, 
almost,  as  you,  Carrie;  and  as /w^atchful  and  devoted  to  me  as 
if  she  were  my  own  child.  I  have  observed  her,  when  she 
thought  I  slept ;  and  her  face  is  very  noble  and  beautiful.  How 
the  devil,  child,  did  such  a  creature  become  the  proprietor  of 
such  a  name  ?    What  Smiths  are  they  I    Do  you  know  V 

The  answer  was  negative. 

*•  I  have  known  several  Smiths — never  intimately,  and  only 
among  men.  A  woman  with  the  name  should  change  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  There  was  a  Smyth  whom  I  knew  on  the  Ashepoo. 
But  that  family  has  died  out.  The  people  of  the  name,  who 
rank  in  Britain,  all  spell  it  with  a  y.     Do  these  ladies  do  so  V 

Carrie  could  not  answer. 

"  Ah,  Willie !  It  does  not  matter.  If  Willie  would  marry 
that  girl,  though  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  like  the  name,  I 
should  not  quarrel  with  him.  Poor  Willie !  How  I  long  to  see 
him.  Oh,  Carrie !  if  I  should  never  see  him  more !  My  son ! 
my  son  !    Why  do  you  not  come  to  me,  my  son !" 

And  with  this  passionate  burst,  the  old  man  fairly  sobbed. 
And  poor  Carrie  sobbed  with  him ;  and  their  tears  mingled,  she 
on  her  knees  beside  him,  striving  hard,  at  the  risk  of  choking, 
to  keep  down  her  agonizing  emotions. 

Of  course,  such  scenes  were  sacred  to  themselves.  There  was 
no  obtrusiveness  in  the  solicitous  attention  of  Mrs.  Travis  and 
her  daughter.  It  was  only  when  Carrie  seemed  to  need  assist- 
ance that  they  were  present  at  the  communion  of  the  father 
with  his  children.  In  his  hours  of  extreme  suffering,  such  as 
that  we  have  shown,  they  felt,  by  natural  instincts,  that  their 
place  was  elsewhere. 

But  this,  and  other  paroxysms  passed,  and  gradually  dimin- 
ished in  their  frequency  and  intensity.  The  immediate  danger 
disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  it  only  remained  to 
soothe  the  harassed  mind,  to  invigorate  the  exhausted  frame* 
and  ij  minister,  with  loving  arts,  to  the  fancy  and  the  tastes. 
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And  8o,  RH  we  have  said,  the  yonng  daniRcls  sang  together 
while,  stretched  upon  the  sofa,  or  propped  hj  cushions  in  it 
corner,  the  feeble  old  man  listened  to  his  favorite  melodies,  anr* 
rewarded  the  minstrels  by  the  increasing  interest  which  be  be 
traycd  in  their  exercises.  His  appetite,  meanwhile,  came  back 
to  him,  and  —  though  more  slowly  —  his  strength;  and,  very 
soon,  an  increase  of  irascibility  declared  for  his  general  improve- 
ment of  physique,  if  not  of  temper. 

It  happened,  in  this  stage  of  his  progress,  that  one  evening 
toward  dusk,  while  propped  in  his  cushion  upon  the  so£&,  he 
seemed  to  drowse,  Carrie  Sinclair  had  occasion  to  leave  the 
room.  She  motioned  to  Bertha  to  take  the  seat  quietly  beside 
him,  and  to  maintain  her  watch  during  her  absence.  Bertha  did 
so.  She  had  not  long  been  seated,  when  the  veteran  somewhat 
suddenly  subsided  from  his  pillows  toward  her.  She  thought 
him  about  to  fall  from  the  sofa  and  extended  her  arms  to  arrest 
his  descent;  but  it  seemed  that  he  was  not  unconscious,  nor 
without  a  purpose,  for,  yielding  to  her  grasp,  his  head  gently 
descended  into  her  lap.  Meanwhile,  he  murmured  low  and 
broken  sentences.  Whether  he  dreamed,  or  mused  in  a  revery. 
Bertha  could  not  say.  But  she  soon  found  that,  sleeping  or 
waking,  he  was  speaking  to  her  as  if  he  thought  her  Oarrie 
Her  situation  was  a  novel  but  not  an  un pleasing  one.  When 
she  thought  of  the  relation  in  which  she  stood  to  his  son,  and 
of  his  hostility  to  that  relation,  she  felt  it  rather  an  awkward 
situation ;  but,  though  piqued  at  his  rejection  of  her  claims, 
Bertha  could  not  feel  any  resentment  for  the  father  of  her  lover. 
Besides,  his  prostration  disarmed  every  sentiment  of  anger; 
while  his  age,  dignity  of  character,  and  real  nobility  of  soul, 
impressed  her  veneration ;  and  she  sustained  the  head,  thinly 
clad  in  hair  of  silvery  whiteness,  with  all  the  tender  sympathies 
of  a  loving  child.  His  eyes  were  closed  as  she  watched  him., 
and,  supposing  him  to  be  asleep,  though  he  murmured  still  at 
intervals,  her  fingers  played  with  and  parted  gently,  his  long, 
white  locks.  After  awhile  his  tones  were  raised,  and  his  voice 
became  audible. 

"  I  feel,  Carrie,  that  I  could  die  easily,  and  now,  If  Willie 
were  present.  My  boy,  my  boy !  1  will  never  cross  him  mor? 
Let  him  marry  the  girl  if  he  pleases.     I  have  no  doubt,  worth 
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less  as  her  father  is,  that  she  is  vrorthy.  He  would  never  love 
her  were  sheliot  He  would  never  so  war  with  roj  prejudices, 
and  his  own  tastes  and  character.  No !  she  must  he  worthy. 
Still,  I  should  like  to  see  and  know  her.  Not  that  I  douht  him, 
or  her.  But  I  would  wish,  hefore  I  die,  to  see  the  heing  to 
whom  he  would  confide  his  happiness.  It  would  not  he  hard, 
after  that,  to  die !  No !  death  is  not  hard.  Fain  has  recon- 
ciled me  to  it  all,  except  the  separation  from  the  hearts  that 
shall  suffer  when  I  am  goncf,  and  for  whom  I  can  do  nothing. 
Bat  who  shall  say  that?  Who  shall  say  that  the  soul,  that 
suhtle,  winged,  powerful  spirit,  shall  not  he  ahle  to  minister 
still,  though  insensibly,  to  the  weal  and  happiness  of  those 
whom  it  loves,  and  leaves  on  earth  ?  I  will  not  believe  other- 
wise. That  must  be  a  part  of  its  mission.  I  feel  that  I  shall 
watch  over  my  children ;  over  you,  Carrie,  so  that  you  shall 
encounter  no  serpent  in  your  path,  without  timelier  warning 
than  his  rattle  will  give  you ; — over  himy  Carrie,  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  the  bullet  swerve  aside  from  his 
bosom !  That  I  may  do  this,  my  child,  is  my  faith ;  and,  with 
this  faith,  death  seems  to  me  but  a  small  trial  of  the  strength 
and  courage.  I  feel  that  I  shall  sink  into  sleep  without  a  mur> 
mur.  You  must  tell  Willie  all  that  I  have  said,  should  we 
never  meet  again.  My  son !  my  noble  son !  why  did  we  ever 
quarrel  Y* 

And  Bertha  noted  the  big  tear  standing  in  his  eyes.  Her 
own  were  dropping  precious  dews  of  sympathy.  He  contin- 
ued:— 

**  And  you  know  nothing  of  these  ladies — these  Smithy?  I 
confess,  I  can't  endure  the  name.  Bhakspere  can  not  per- 
suade me  that  a  rose  would  smell  quite  as  sweet  if  called  a  ear- 
rot  But,  spite  of  the  name,  I  love  t/iem.  What  a  dear,  kind, 
good  old  lady  is  the  mother !  lif  she  had  been  my  own  sister, 
she  could  not  have  nursed  me  more  tenderly  and  fondly.  And 
that  daughter,  what  a  beautiful,  gentle  creature!  Her  voice 
reminds  me  of  yours,  Carrie,  though  it  is  far  less  powerful ;  and 
she  sings  all  your  songs.  Her  education  has  been  good.  What 
a  pity  that  the  name  is  Smith  !  But  she  will  change  it.  Such 
a  girl  can  not  go  long  without  finding  a  hnsband.  I  hope  he 
will  be  worthy  of  her.     She  would  just  suit  Willie;  I  sliould 
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fancy  just  such  «  woman  for  him.  What  a  pitj  that  her  name 
ifl  Smith,  and  that  ho  is  already  committed  elsewhere !  But,  as 
he  wills.     I  will  oppose  his  wishes  no  more." 

There  was  a  pause.  Of  coarse,  Bertha  made  no  reply  to  all  this 
— how  could  she  t  Her  position  gfrew  momently  more  awkward ; 
yet  there  was  no  escsipe  from  it,  hat  in  silence.  And  with  what 
conflicting  emotions — gratification  predominant — did  she  lis- 
ten 1  How  she  longed  to  clasp  the  stem  old  haron  in  her  arms, 
and  declare  herself.  Bnt  she  dared  not.  With  what  a  delicious 
maidenly  trinmph,  did  she  listen  to  his  concessions  I  And  how 
she  did  hegin  to  loathe  the  valgar  name  of  Smith !  The  veter- 
an resumed — still  talking,  as  was  his  wont,  to  Oarrie — at  fits, 
ramhlingly,  just  as  the  thought  happened  to  occur  to  him.  Of 
course,  all  the  speeches  that  we  have  given  him,  were  spoken 
at  random,  as  it  were,  not  consecutively  as  we  have  condensed 
and  delivered  them.  They  wandered  off  to  the  war ;  to  the 
plantation ;  to  the  interests  of  the  king  and  the  country ;  and 
to  those  of  the  negroes — Tom»  Sam,  Samho  — and  the  rest,  not 
one  of  whom  appeared  to  escape  his  recollection.  It  seemed 
as  if,  though  relieved  from  his  acuter  pains,  and  from  the  pres- 
ent fear  of  death,  that  he  yet  contemplated  only  the  final  issue, 
and  was  making  due  preparations  for  it 

In  the  midst  of  his  monologue,  Oarrie  Sinclair  re-entered  the 
room,  and  started,  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  as  she  be- 
held the  scene.  Her  exclamation  caused  the  old  man  to  open 
his  eyes.  He  looked  and  saw  his  daughter.  In  whose  lap  had 
his  head  been  reposing  all  the  while  t  He  changed  the  direc- 
tion of  his  eyes,  and  read  the  disquieted  and  half-bewildered 
features  of  Bertha  Travis. 

**  (}ood  heavens !  my  dear  Miss  Smith -»you^ and  I  thouf^ 
it  Oarrie  all  the  while !" 

"  It  makes  no  difference,  dear  sir,"  answered  Bertha,  trying 
to  look  plajrfhl  and  careless,  and  smiling  through  a  little  gosh  ci 
tears. 

**  Ay,  but  it  does  I  Lord  bless  me !  what  have  I  been  talking 
about r 

This  reflection  stunned  the  old  man  into  silence ;  and  as  he 
raised  himself  from  his  usurped  place  in  her  lap.  Bertha  made 
her  escape.    Of  course,  our  baron  had  a  world  of  apol<^iea  to 
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\nake»  and  he  burdened  Carrie  with  a  most  submissive  message. 
His  worst  annoyance  was  iu  the  reflection  that  he  had  beeb 
ipeaking  very  freely  about  the  Smiths  themselyes ;  but  what  he 
\4id  said,  he  could  no  more  have  recalled  than  flown. 

'*  But  I  could  not  have  said  any  evil  about  them,  Carrie*-* 
that  is  some  consolation  ^for  I  think  nothing  but  good  of  thenv 
and  am  grateful  for  all  their  kindnesa." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE   RVIL   BYB. 

That  night,  Bertba  Travis  told  her  mother  all  that  had  Ukm 
place  in  the  scene  with  the  old  baron ;  and  when  she  had  doae» 
she  said : — 

**  Now,  mother,  this  will  never  do.  This  fraad,  however  in- 
nocent of  evil  purpose,  is  painM  and  oppressive  to  me.  I  can 
not  bear  to  go  nnder  an  assumed  name  any  longer.  I  most  de- 
clare the  whole  truth,  at  least,  to  Carrie.  She  deserves  this 
mark  of  confidence  from  us.  She  merits  nothing  less  than  the 
truth  from  me.  I  have  no  doubt  of  her  faith.  I  have  eveij 
confidence  in  her  affection.  Besides,  I  have  Willie's  assurances 
that,  with  her,  he  has  a  right  and  fhll  understandii^.  I  most 
tell  her  all.  I  can  see  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of , 
an  explanation  with  her  father ;  for  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  is 
nothing  to  him,  whether  we  have  a  name  at  alL  We  are  mere- 
ly travellers,  passing,  and  speaking  kindlily  together  as  we  pass, 
but,  possibly,  destined  never  to  meet  again.  But,  with  Carrie, 
the  case  is  very  different    I  must  reveal  to  her  all  our  secret." 

The  mother  hesitated  for  awhile;  then  said: — 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  Bertha.  Still,  there  can  be  no  mor- 
al reproach  to  us,  my  child,  if  we  conceal  or  disguise  ourselves, 
for  our  own  safety,  in  a  moment  of  emergency,  and  where  the 
disguise  and  concealment  operate  no  hurt  to  other  persons." 

'*  Ah,  but  that  question  of  hurt !  Who  shall  say  that  there 
will  be  no  hurt  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  we  were  governed,  in  the 
adoption  of  a  false  name,  solely  to  escape  the  recognition  of  one 
whose  prejudices  against  our  real  name  would  have  utterly  pie- 
vented  our  intimacy  V* 
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"  And  who  would  have  heen  the  loser  hut  himself  t  We  have 
served  him — perhaps  saved  him — under  the  name  of  Smith. 
Would  he  have  rcrjected  the  service  had  it  heen  tendered  under 
that  of  Travis  t" 

"  Perhaps." 

"  Hardly.  He  would  scarcely  have  suffered  his  silly  preju- 
dices to  reach  so  far." 

*'  At  least,  he  should  have  heen  allowed  the  privilege  of  deter- 
mining the  matter  for  himself.    But  this  matters  not,  mother. 
It  is  impossihle  to  say  what  evil  consequences  may  grow  out  " 
of  a  falsehood,  however  seemingly  innocent  it  may  appear*^ 
however  really  innocent  the  ohject" 

"  In  this  case,  my  child,  the  consequences  have  been  good. 
We  have  conquered  the  unjust  prejudices  of  thb  old  man — he 
has  suffered  us  to  serve  and  succor  him.  But  for  our  timely 
assistance,  he  might  have  perished  on  the  roadside ;  for  what 
could  that  young  girl  have  donef  And,  serving  him,  as  we 
have  done,  we  have  hrought  his  mind,  as  you  yourself  report,  to 
the  overthrow  of  its  own  prejudices." 

'*Tes,  wc  have  beguiled  him,  under  false  pretences,  of  his 
sympathies.  Under  a  false  name  we  have  won  his  friendship 
—-his  affections.  And  what  will  be  the  revulsion,  when  he 
comes  to  know  the  truth  }  He  will  straight  conceive  the  de- 
sign to  have  been  deliberately  meant  to  conciliate  him  in  favor 
of  my  marriage  with  bis  son !  Oh,  mother,  this  seems  to  me 
the  danger,  with  a  person  of  his  jealous  moods  and  fiery  im- 
pulse!" 

^  Mj  daughter,  do  as  you  will.  But  I  think  your  fears  are 
all  imaginary,  and  your  scruples  somewhat  too  nice  for  our 
present  circumstances.  We  have  employed  no  arts  but  such  as 
have  been  dictated  by  humanity.  We  did  not  seek  Colonel 
Sinclair.  We  found,  on  the  public  highway,  an  old  man  in 
distress.  We  brought  him  to  a  place  of  shelter.  We  have 
nursed  him  in  his  sickness,  simply  as  Christian  women.  We 
ask  nothing  at  his  hands.  We  studiously  forbear  to  utter  a 
name  in  his  hearing  to  which  he  is  hostile — which  it  might 
give  him  pain  to  hear— and  to  speak  which,  in  his  ears* 
might  seem  the  assertion  of  a  claim  upon  his  gratitude,  in  a 
peculiar  way,  and  on  a  subject,  in  which  all  his  feelings  are  in 
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conflict  with  ours.  This  is  all  onr  ofFenee.  Onr  forbeamnce 
has  been  for  his  sake,  not  our  own ;  and  I  could  still  widi  that 
he,  at  least,  should  know  nothing  of  us,  except  as  the  Smitiis, 
who  were  Samaritans  in  spite  of  a  vulgar  name.  Now,  if  you 
tell  Carrie,  she  will  be  required  to  reveal  it  all  to  him,  the  mo- 
ment that  he  asks  the  question  of  her.  She  can  not  do  other- 
wise ;  for  jou  can  not  enjoin  her  secrecy,  at  the  moment  when 
a  conscientious  sense  prompts  you  to  throw  off  concealment  as 
burdensome  and  dishonorable  to  yourself.  You  wiH  hare  to 
tell  her  unreservedly." 

**  And  I  mean  to  do  so." 

"  Then,  for  the  consequences.  With  such  a  Bias,  so  pnrad» 
passionate,  irritable — so  little  capable,  just  now,  of  reaaoning 
justly — capricious  too ;  for,  when  quite  well  and  free  of  these 
sufferings,  his  pride  will  retum^he  will  forget  the  lessons  tiiey 
have  taught  him — will  forget  his  own  meeker  and  better  reso- 
lutions ;  you  may  look  to  have  a  stcMrm.  the  momeiit  the  diseov« 
ery  is  made !" 

**  Better  the  liftT^AAt  jtorm  than ^^..dageitfal  calm.  We  nrast 
bear  it  as  we  may.  But  we  neei  not  bear  it  at  all.  We  have 
done  all  for  him  that  we  can.  He  will  soon  be  able  to  resume 
hicT  journey.  He  already  speaks  of  sending  Sam  up  to  the 
plantation  for  fresh  horses.  In  a  few  days  he  can  be  on  ku 
way,  and  we  can  set  forth  on  ours,  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is 
time,  indeed,  that  we  should  be  on  the  road,  relieving  this  ex- 
cellent Mrs.  Avinger  of  the  pressure  which  we  have  put  upon 
her.  I  hear  of  no  troops  at  present  in  the  neighborhood,  and  tiie 
probabilities  now,  are  in  lavor  of  our  erosdng  Ae  Santee  in 
safety.  Once  on  the  other  side,  we  are  under  Marion's  pro- 
tection." 

The  old  lady  meditated  all  these  suggestions,  weiglied  thos 
deliberately,  and  yielded. 

**  You  are  right  in  all,  my  daughter.  Let  it  be  as  yon  say* 
Beveal  yourself  to  Carrie,  and,  doing  right — amendinf^  the 
error  we  have  committed,  whether  slight  or  serious,  we  shall^  at 
all  events,  have  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  ourselves,  wka^ 
ever  the  reproaches  we  may  have  to  endure  from  the  Vkp^  or  m 
the  thoughts  of  others." 

'•  Mother,  diere  is  something  more.    It  wiD  be  only  a  km^ 
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eorrectiou  of  the  error,  to  ooofiae  its  revelation  to  Oarrie.  I 
could  wish  that  70a  would  do  the  rest  Let  qs  quietly  prepare 
to  depart  We  may  surely  do  so  within  the  next  three  days. 
When  ready,  seize  an  opportunity  of  a  conference  with  Colonel 
Sinclair,  and  tell  him  the  truth  abo.  You  can  do  this  in  a  way 
to  prevent  him  from  supposing  that  you  regard  the  revelation 
as  necessary  or  any  way  important  The  disguise  was  put  on, 
because  of  a  temporary  exigency.  That  has  passed.  You  see 
no  reason  for  keeping  up  an  unnecessary  mystery,  particularly 
with  regard  to  one  from  whom  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend. 
You  called  yourself  Smith,  when  open  the  highway.  Your  true 
name  is  Travis,  and  yon  qpeak  it  as  if  it  were  juit  as  inmgnifi- 
eant  in  his  ears  as  that  of  Smith.  This  is  all  that  need  be  said ; 
and,  saying  this  to  him,  we  are  rdieved  from  every  imputatien 
of  management  and  fidsehood." 

"  Not  so  easily  said ;  but,  as  you  feel  the  matter  so  deeply, 
and  as  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  old  man  may,  in  truth,  be 
quite  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  Willie's  choosing  for  himself,  I 
prefer,  indeed,  to  take  this  course.  You  can  ^ve  our  first  con- 
fidence to  Oarrie.  I  will  take  oare  that  the  colonel  shall  have 
a  full  explanation  before  we  depart." 

It  was  with  lightened  heart,  that  Bertha  said  her  prayen 
that  night,  and  yielded  herself  to  slumber.  Was  it  in  reward 
for  her  proper  decisions,  that  she  dreamed  of  Willie  Sinclair— 
oi  standing  up  with  him  before  the  altar,  while  the  old  baron 
Ihimself,  with  hands  extended,  pronounced  the  benediction  of  a 
happy  father  upon  the  pair  ? 

The  day  dawned  brightly,  and  passed  away  pleasantly  enough 
in  our  widow's  household ;  for,  though  there  was  some  cenatraint 
in  the  manner  equally  of  Bertha  and  her  mother,  wUdi  the 
keen  and  delicately  appreciative  sense  of  Oarrie  Sindab  did 
not  fail  to  detect,  still,  this  reserve  was  not  so  prmumce  as  to 
chill  the  circle,  or  affect  it  in  any  way.  After  dinner  our  baron 
prepared  himself  for  his  ne$ta — *'  as  was  ku  custom  of  the  af- 
ternoon"— and  the  ladies  retired  to  their  rooms.  In  the  cool  of 
the  eventide,  Bertha  whispered  to  Carrie  to  steal  forth  with  her ; 
and  the  two  went  together  under  the  gratefbl  shadow  of  pines, 
which  aO  day,  spite  of  the  sun,  had  been  harboring  cool 
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breezes  bb  securely  aa  ev^  did  the  grand  avenues  of  a  Ghredau 
eolonuade. 

The  two  girls  we  need  hardly  mention  at  thb  late  period-— 
had  become  singularly  commnnicatiye  and  affectionate.  In  young 
hearts,  which  have  been  kept  from  the  eag^  strifes  of  the  world, 
confidence  is  a  creature  bom  at  a  bound — in  a  smile,  a  look,  a 
tone — any  brief  sentence  of  thought,  or  expression  of  feature* 
which  seems  to  show  that  there  is  no  fraud  in  the  soul  tiiat 
speaks  or  looks ;  or  where  the  sentiment  or  expression  itself* 
compels  instant  sympathy  for  itself.  It  was  not  hard,  accord- 
ingly, for  Bertha  Travis  to  begin  the  work  of  confesdon. 

**  Carrie,"  said  she,  "  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  which 
you  should  have  heard  before,  and  which  it  has  been  rising  in 
my  heai-t  to  tell  you,  from  the  first  moment  when  we  met." 

**  Is  it  so  serious  a  burden,  my  dear,  that  you  begin  with  such 
a  grave  visage  ?  Now,  do  smooth  your  brow,  and  give  forth 
your  thought,  as  if  it  were  a  song  of  joy  that  you  could  not  keep 
your  tongue  from  singing,  even  if  all  the  larks  of  Heaven  had 
bribed  you  to  withhold  the  dangerous  rivalry." 

**  It  is  neither  thought  nor  song,  dear  Oarrie,  but  a  simple 
truth  which  has  been  suppressed ;  nay,  something  more— it  is 
the  correction  of  a  fib  which  has  been  told  you,  ai^d,  I  am  sorry 
to  confess,  with  my  sanction,  about  which  my  conscience  has 
been  uneasy  from  the  first  moment  of  its  utterance.  I  do  not 
like  concealments  of  any  kind,  but  this  is  something  worse  than 
a  concealment  We  have  made  your  acquaintance — may  I 
say,  your  friendship — " 

**  Oh,  yes  1  it  is  friendship,  true,  loving  friendship  between 
us.    You—" 

"  Thanks !  thanks !  It  is  what  I  hoped  for,  Carrie,  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  all  of  which  you  will  see  as  I  proceed,  without 
making  it  necessary  that  I  should  name  them.  Know  then, 
Oarrie,  that  I  am  Bertha  Travis  I" 

"Bertha  Travis!  oh,  how  did  I  dream  it!"  cried  Oarrie  Sin- 
clair, embracing  her.    •*  Oh,  my  prophetic  soul  I  my  sister !" 

"  Dream  it !    Did  you  suspect  ?" 

"  No,  no !  I  must  not  say  th€U  /  But,  from  the  very  moment 
when  you  came  up  to  the  barony,  I  felt  that  you  were  dear  to 
me — that  I  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  you;  and  never  alwce 
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have  I  looked  into  yoar  &ce,  or  heard  your  worda.  that  the  %ight 
and  Boond  have  not  hrooght  np  the  image  of  oai  dear  Willie ; 
and,  80  constant  was  this  association  that  I  found  myself  per- 
petnally  asking  the  qaestion  of  my  thonght — *Why  is  thisT 
and  the  only  answer  I  cpald  get  to  the  question,  was  in  the  con- 
viction that  yon  seemed  made  for  each  other;  and  oh!  how 
often  have  I  wished  that  the  unknown  Bertha  Travis  would 
prove  like  you;  and  I  sometimes  sighed  to  think  that  such 
might  not  be  the  case — in  spite  of  all  Willie^s  assurances  that 
you  were  certainly  perfect 

^  Oh  I  you  must  not  repeat  such  nonsense  P  answered  Bertha, 
blushing.  ''But,  in  truth,  dear  Carrie,  nothing  has  more  dis- 
tressed n»e,  i^rt  from  the  feeling  of  shame,  at  wearing  a  disguise, 
than  the  necesaity  of  keeping  myself  hid  from  you,  I  longed,  a 
thousand  times,  to  throw  myself  into  your  arms,  and  say,  *  I  am 
the  simple  rustic  whom  the  simpler  Willie  Sinclair  has  preferred 
among  women  as  his  wife.' " 

'*  It  is  a  joy  delayed,  not  lost  I  It  is  enough  that  we  have  it 
now,  my  own  Bertha,  and  that  your  avowal  leaves  me  nothing 
to  regret  1  forgive  you  the  deception^  if  you  will  so  dignify 
your  assumption  of  the  name  of  Smith — which  so  distresses  my 
fiither — ^in  consideration  of  the  dear  delightful  surprise  which  the 
truth  occasions.  And  you  have  won  papa's  heart,  even  under 
the  odious  name  of  Smith  I  He  spoke  so  gratefully  of  you,  and 
you  so  completely  satisfied  all  his  tastes,  that  he  said  to  me,  he 
should  be  quite  pleased  if  you  were  Willie's  choice,  in  spite  of 
your  vulgar  name." 

'*  He  said  the  same  thmg  to  me.'' 

**AhI  did  her 

^Tes,  when  I  held  his  head  upon  the  sofa." 

'*  That  was  a  scene  I  And  how  you  must  have  been  distressed 
by  his  free  talking  I  I  can  guess  what  it  mast  have  been,  know- 
ing him  so  well ;  and  it  worried  him  not  a  little,  afterward,  to 
think  how  he  might  have  spoken.  What  he  did  say,  he  could 
not  easily  recall ;  but  he  remembers  something  of  a  disquisition 
upon  the  name  of  Smith,  which  he  fears  must  have  made  you 
very  uncomfortable.  Ha  I  ha  1  It  must  have  been  very  amusing 
in  spite  of  its  annoyances." 

^fea  may  readily  suppose,  now^  that  the  freedom  he  took 
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with  the  name  of  Smith  gave  me  no  annoyance  at  all.  Bnt  he 
said  many  thin^  which  ftillj  aroused  me  to  the  necessity  of 
this  explanation ;  which,  yon  will  believe  me,  to  have  meditated 
before.  Ah !  Carrie,  I  need  not  say,  that  it  was  a  rare  pleasure 
to  hear  such  words  of  affection  an:d  kindness  as  be  uttered  then, 
to  the  unknown  damsel,  firom  the  lips  of  one  whom  I  should  be 
so  anxious  to  please.  But  I  can  not  deicrihe  the  distress  which 
I  feel,  lest  he  should  suppose  that  we  had  practised  a  deliberate 
trick  upon  him.  by  which  to  steal  into  his  confidence." 

"  Oh  1  don't  let  that  wony  you  at  all !  How  diould  he  think 
such  a  thing  I  You're  rather  avoided  us.  Yon  fled  from  our 
hospitality — rejected  all  our  entreaties — would  take  neither 
rest  nor  refbge  with  us — gave  no  name — sought  no  communion 
with  us — were  cold  of  manner,  if  not  repulsive ;  and  we  should 
never  have  known  what  you  are,  felt  your  worth,  or  learned  to 
love  you  for  yourselves,  had  you  not  happened  up<m  us,  in  our 
hour  of  trouble,  when,  so  far  from  disguising,  you  threw  off  all 
disgtlises,  and  suffered  your  heart  to  spe«k  out,  and  to  act» 
without  regard  to  self  at  all.  No  1  no !  dear  Bertha,  my  father, 
with  all  his  prejudices  and  passions,  seeks  honestly  to  be  just. 
His  pride,  as  a  gentleman,  requires  this.  His  justice,  in  his 
calmer  moments,  is  perpetually  busied  in  repairing  the  faults 
done  by  his  more  passionate  impulses.  Oh !  be  sure,  it  will  all 
come  right  now.  It  is  a  most  fortunate  providenoe  which  has 
brought  us  together.  It  w  a  providence.  We  know  you  now 
personally.  He  has  been  enabled  to  know  you  under  circum- 
stances which  will  compel  his  justice,  and  favor  the  evertlirow 
of  all  those  mistaken  notions  which  at  first  resolved  him  against 
your  claims." 

It  was  grateful  to  Bertha  to  think  as  Carrie  counselled.  She 
iii  not  dispute  the  probabilities,  though  she  still  sighed  with  a 
doubt  Hearts  that  truly  love  are  rarely  very  sanguine  of  thdr 
objects.  They  are  modest  of  their  claims  on  Fortune  in  degree 
as  they  put  a  high  value  on  the  prise  which  they  have  in  view. 
And  Bertha  spoke  her  misgivings  as  well  as  sighed  them ;  but 
Carne  wrapped  her  arms  about  her,  and  laughed  merrily,  and 
spoke  assuringly,  saying  :— 

*<  Nay,  no  doubts  now  of  the  future  f  Take  the  hope,  bright^ 
winged  as  it  is,  and  gayly  crowned,  to  your  boeom,  even  as  you 
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would  shelter  the  bird  that,  of  itsdf,  fliet  to  the  aame  refiige  as 
in  search  of  home.  And  so,  you  are  Bertha  Travis — Willie's 
Bertha — our  own  Bertha  I  And  you  are  beautiful !  I  thought 
so,  Tfould  you  believe  it,  Bertha,  even  when  I  was  forced  to 
consider  you  as  Miss  Smith — was  it  Araminta  or  Amina  Smith  ? 
— or  merely  poor  little  humdnim  Annie  Smith,  one  simply  of 
a  very  numerous  family  I" 

And  Carrie  laughed  as  she  had  not  done  for  a  long  time 
before. 

^  It  is  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life.  Oh !  how 
Willie  will  rejoice  to  hear.  Now,  don't  think  me  ridiculous, 
Bertha,  but  I  feel  like  leaping,  dancing,  singing,  whirling  you 
about  in  the  bushes— > romping  like  mad,  in  short,  even  as  the 
little  girl  in  possession  of  her  first  alabaster  doll. 

"  Oh !  you  don't  surely  rank  me  in  the  doll-catalogue.  Is  it 
that  which  you  mean  when  you  tell  me  of  my  beauty." 

"  Hush  up,  Miss  Pert,  or  I  shall  suspect  you  of  vanity.  Now, 
let  us  laugh  a  little  and  sing.  We  can  romp  here  in  safety. 
Nobody  to  see  our  antics  or  frown  upon  our  fon.  I. do  feel, 
Bei^tha,  like  wrestling  with  you  but  of  pure  love  and  joy,  and 
a  delight  that  has  hardly  any  measure  I" 

The  merriment  of  Carrie  was  contagious.  Soon  the  girls  were 
laughing  merrily  and  romping  togetlier,  Bertha's  heart  as  light 
now  as  if  it  had  not  come  forth  heavy — nay,  not  li^t,  only 
gay,  for  she  had  many  unquiet  cares,  and  apprehensions  that  no 
momentary  gleam  of  joy  could  make* her  forget  On  a  sudden, 
she  stopped  short  in  her  laughter— stopped  in  the  lively  action 
which  the  arms  of  Carrie,  flung  around  her,  had  induced,  and 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Carrie  was  shocked. 

**  Bertha,  dear  Bertha,  why  b  this  t"  And  she  tei^erly  drew 
her  to  her  bosom,  kissed  her,  and  wept  too,  from  sympathy. 

"Oh,  Carrie!  my  father— my  brother  I" 

Then  followed  the  whole  sad  story. 

The  girls  wept  together.  For  this  grief  Carrie  could  suggest 
no  remcKly. 

"  But,"  she  said,  "  they  can  be  in  no  danger.  Their  captor 
ean  have  no  motive  to  do  them  harm." 

«*  Ah,  Carrie !  that  captor  is  no  doubt  Richard  Inglehardt " 
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"I  have  heard  of  him.  But  Willie  is  in  search  of  th«n« 
Bertha,  my  love,  and  if  yon  knew  him  as  jon  must,  yon  need 
not  he  told  that  he  will  never  forego  the  pnrsnit  while  there  is 
hope,  and  be  discouraged  from  no  effort  by  any  fear  of  tofl  oi 
danger." 

''  I  know  it !  I  know  it  I  My  hope  is  in  him.  May  Ood 
smile  npon  his  efforts." 

What  a  close  kin  to  joy  is  grief.  Slowly  the  two  girls,  the 
arms  of  C&rrie  about  the  neck  of  Bertha,  went  toward  the 
dwelling— Lot  happy — but  meeker  and  fonder  of  heart— -and 
with  a  hope ! — a  hope,  such  as  is  ever  bom  in  tears ! 

They  had  talked  and  prattled  fireely — sud  together  a  thou- 
sand things  which  we  have  not  thought  proper  to  report — un- 
veiled a  thousand  clues  to  their  mutual  histories  and  affections, 
which  it  must  suffice  for  us  to  conjecture ;  and  speaking  for  the 
first  time  together,  without  the  smallest  reserve,  laid  open  not  a 
few  of  those  mysterious,  yet  thinly -dad  secrets  of  the  maiden 
heart,  which  love  to  be  found  out  in  their  hiding-place  by  the 
proper  seeker — never  thinking  of  other  ears  than  their  own. 
How  would  they  have  been  shocked  and  troubled,  had  they 
fancied  that  there  was  a  witness  present  all  the  while — who 
had  seen  all  and  heard  mucHl  OneTnot  only  uncongenial,  but 
hostile.  A  shadow  on  the  sunlight — a  reptile  among  the  fk>w- 
ers,  a  hideous,  inhuman  aspect,  such  as  the  malicious  elf  appears* 
when  he  breaks  in  upon  the  fairy  circle,  and  puts  to  flight  die 
gay,  bright,  fantastic  legions  of  the  courtly  Oberon  I 

An  evil  eye  was  upon  the  maidens  while  they  opened  their 
mutual  souls  together  in  the  forest  When  they  had  gone,  the 
uncouth  and  unsightly  form  of  Dick  of  Tophet  rose  firom  the 
concealing  shrubbery  in  which  he  had  enveloped  his  hostile 
aspect,  and  grinned  and  laughed  in  the  triumph  of  a  savage 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

KVKRYWHBRB  THE  SERPENT  UNDER  THE  VINES. 

"  Jest  as  I  suspicioned !"  quoth  the  monster,  as  he  slowly 
rose  and  looked  abont  him.  ''It's  her.  It's  old  Travis's 
daughter ;  and  hyar,  sure  enough,  is  old  Sinclair  and  his  da'gb- 
ters.  Now,  couldn't  I  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole  ki^ 
and  biting  of  'em!  But  what's  the  profit  of  that?  I  don't 
reckon  Sinclair's  got  any  much  gould  about  him,  senee  he  was 
on  his  way  down  to  Charleston ;  but  the  gal  has  a  watch  and 
rings  and  sich  small  jugleries.  We  kin  think  about  them  an- 
other time,  and  I  must  jest  be  on  the  lookout,  when  he  starts 
off  agin.  As  for  doing  anything  agin  him  in  that  house,  'twun't 
DO !  I  kaint  face  that  old  woman,  onless  I'm  in  a  humor  to  be 
doing  something  good.  I  kaint  stand  her  eye.  I  wish  I  hadn't 
had  to  kill  her  boy !  He  was  only  a  boy.  I  might  ha'  tumbled 
him,  suddent,  without  giving  him  the  knife ;  but  I  was  rashing 
quick  that  day,  all  owing  to  the  liquor.  And  then,  to  think» 
though  she  knows  it  all,  that  she  gin  me  the  very  book  of  that 
very  son!" 

He  reseated  himself  and  took  the'  book  out  of  his  bosom. 
Turning  to  the  fly-leaf,  he  said : — 

"Thar's  his  name  in  handwrite!  It's  mighty  strange. 
Hyar's  a  boy  now  that  reads  this  handwrite  and  tells  me  the 
name  of  the  very  man  I  bad  killed ;  yet  this  boy  never  knowed 
him,  and  never  knowed  I  killed  him.  I  had  a  mighty  strange 
feeling  on  me  when  I  haird  him  read  that  name.  'Twas 
strange !  And  he  could  do — he  a  mere  sarcumstance  of  a  boy 
—a  leetle  hop-o'-my-thumb — could  do  what  I  couldn't  do,  a  man 
full  grown,  and  strong  as  a  horse !     It  stands  to  reason  thr 


man  who  hain't  got  edication,  most  he  doing  had  things !  Ef 
the  hoy  was  a  rogue,  he  could  cheat  me  out  of  my  eyes,  hy  the 
Taming  of  handwrite  only.  And  me,  a  great  overgrown  hig 
man.  It's  the  want  of  Taming.  I  reckon  I  might  ha'  been  a 
gentleman  horn — a  regilar  harrystocrat — ef  ao  be  they  had 
given  me  the  book-Taming  like  this  boy.  But  it's  no  nae  to 
talk.  When  a  man's  forty,  he  kaint  Tarn  much ;  and  the  more 
I  looks  at  this  printing,  the  more  it  seems  jest  like  a  great 
mountain  that  I  kaint  climb.  It's  worse  than  this  mountain 
hyar" — and  he  tumed  to  one  of  the  pictures — "  Yes,  a  mighty 
deal  worse!  I  could  go  up  that,  though  I  had  jest  such  a 
bundle  on  my  back  as  that  crooked  leetle  old  fellow  has  to 
carry!  Ha!  and  hain't  I  got  a  worse  bundle  than  ever  he 
toted,  ef  so  be  that's  a  bundle  to  signify  his  sins,  I  reckon  1 
put  it's  an  ixcuse  for  a  pusson  like  me  that  hed  a  sinful  edica- 
ition,  and  never  Tamed  the  good  things  in  print  and  handwrite. 
u  kaint  help  doing  what  I  does.  It's  the  needcessity  of  a  hard 
life,  you  see. 

"  And  thar's  more  to  be  done  of  the  same  business,  so  it's 
no  use  to  look  into  the  book  about  it"  And  he  restored  the 
ancient  volume  to  his  bosom.  **  Thar's  more  to  be  done !  Let 
me  see  1"  And  he  laid  himself  down  on  his  back*  and  appeared 
to  meditate — afler  awhile  :— 

"  Yes,  the  first  thought  is  the  best  a'ter  all  I  I  must  cairj 
off  this  gal  to  Muddicoat  Castle.  That's  the  how  I  First,  you 
jseo,  bekaise  the  cappin  ain't  altogether  as  scrumptious  with  me 
now  as  he  used  to  be ;  he's  a  leetle  suspicious,  I  reckon,  that 
old  Travis  has  mounted  my  weak  side  with  a  leetle  bag  of  gould 
guineas.  He's  put  Rafe  Branson  in  my  place,  and  Rafe  watchea 
mc  pretty  much  as  close  as  he  watches  his  prisoners.  Bafe 
Branson  to  watch  me !  But  he's  sot  to  do  it  The  cappin's 
gin  him  hb  orders.  That  shows  that  he  suspicions  me»  which 
ain't  so  sensible,  Cappin  Inglehardt,  for  a  pusson  that  knows  so 
much  as  you.  Now,  ef  I  kin  carry  him  this  gal  that  he's  so  hot 
a'ter,  I  make  all  things  square  agin.  That's  the  how.  That'll 
show  him  he  wasn't  quite  so  wise  when  he  put  Bafe  Brunsoo 
ahead  of  me. 

**  And  where'll  be  the  harm  of  that?  'Twon't  hurt  the  gal. 
lat  if  she  don't  affection  the  cappin,  and  likes  Willie  Sinclair 
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better?  Well,  I  reckon  all  this  liking  of  woman  ib  jest  ab  the 
notion  takes  'em.  To-daj  it's  one  man ;  to-morrow  it's  another. 
Everything  goes  by  the  eye  while  the  gal's  yonng ;  and  they 
jndge  of  men  only  by  the  eyesight.  Bnt  that's  only  before 
they  cut  the  eye-teeth.  A'ter  that,  and  when  they  gits  a  leeilo 
nsen  to  it,  they  don't  care  much  about  the  looks  of  the  posson. 
It's  tiie  roan  himself.  Well,  the  cappin's  a  good-looking  pusson 
enough ;  not  so  handsome,  prehaps,  as  Willie  Sinclair  in  a  gal's 
eye,  and  thar  ain't  quite  so  ninch  of  him  ;  but  he'll  do ;  and  a 
yonng  gal  mustn't  be  onreasonable  and  izpect  too  much.  £f 
she  gits  a  husband,  that's  young  enough,  and  well  looking 
enough,  that  kin  purvide  agin  the  needcessity,  that's  all  she's 
got  a  sensible  right  to,  and  no  woman  ou^t  to  grumble  ef  she 
^ts  that.  Well,  that's  what  I  gires  this  gal  ef  I  carries  her 
off  to  the  eappin.  He'll  marry  her  like  a  decent  white  man,  by 
a  regilai'  parson,  and  make  all  things  right  in  the  face  of  the 
sun;  for  he  wants  to  hitch  her  by  law,  honest  and  regilar. 
Well,  what  more  kin  she  aix  of  any  white  man  ?  Suppose  she 
don't  like  it  at  first— what  then  t  She'll  hev'  to  like  it  at  last, 
and  make  the  most  of  it ;  and  then  she'll  not  find  it  hard  to 
carry  on  business  as  a  married  woman.  So  that's  calkilated ! 
I  gives  the  gal  a  husband — a  good-looking  yonng  fellow,  that's 
able  to  manage  her  affairs,  and  purvide  the  needcessity ;  and  I 
puts  it  out  of  the  cappin's  head  to  mistrust  and  suspicion  me. 
I  reckon  nobody  ought  to  complain  of  the  thing  ef  it's  done  up 
decent 

"  But  to  thmk  how  he  should  put  Rafe  Brunson  over  me,  to 
wat^h  me,  and  keep  me  firom  knowing  too  much,  and  putting  a 
finger  into  his  pie»  when  it's  a-baking!  Ha!  ha  I  ha!  Bafe 
Brunson  over  me.  That's  a  leetle  too  funny  to  be  quite  sen- 
sible. And  that  shows  how  a  man  may  be  a  leetle  more  cun- 
ning than  sensible.  Why,  with  a  single  look  of  my  eye,  I  kin 
drill  through  the  very  soul  and  witals  of  Bafe.  I  kin  see 
through  all  his  hollows  and  dark  places.  He  kaint  fool  me. 
But  I  kin  fool  him  out  of  his  seven  senses.  He's  great  for 
scouting,  and  kin  find  a'most  everything  in  the  thickest  woods : 
he's  better  than  me  at  that;  for  I'm  not  so  good  at  sneaking. 
What  I  does,  I  likes  to  do  with  a  rush.  But,  ef  I  kaint  sneak, 
I  kin  s'arch,  by  a  way  of  my  own.     I  knows  one  secret ;  and 
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Ihat  IB  to  find  out  where  another  man  hides  his  secret.  I  kir. 
gaesa  pretty  nigh  what  mj  inimj  is  thinldng  ahont  I  hev  a 
sensible  idea  of  what  he*8  a  goine  to  do  ;  and  so  I  makes  ready 
^or  him,  and  sets  an  amboshment  in  the  right  place.  Now, 
that's  the  sort  of  sense  that  Bafe  Branson  ain't  got,  let  him  be 
never  so  great  as  a  trailer.  Well,  Bafe's  pnt  over  me,  and  the 
keys  is  in  his  pocket ;  bat  I  her  the  power  to  feel  my  way  into 
Rafe's  head,  and  when  I  gits  thar,  I  jest  handles  his  pocket  like 
my  own ;  and  I  will  handle  it,  by  the  powers,  jest  as  long  as  I 
kin,  and  jest  as  if  I  had  a  natural  right  to  ose  it.  And  hain't 
1 1  When  a  man  kin  tame  a  horse,  or  an  ox,  and  make  it  do 
jest  what  he  wants,  aint  it  his'n  t  And  when  a  posRon  has  the 
power  to  do  the  same  thing  with  another  pusson,  ain't  he  nat- 
erally  his'n.  And  ain't  Bafe  Branson  my  own  property,  by 
nateral  right  and  training,  and  won't  I  nse  him,  by  the  powers, 
jest  80  long  as  he's  able  to  go — let  Cappin  Inglehardt^  or  Gap- 
pin  No-h^rt-at-all — and  that's  jest  what  he  is — app'int  jest 
as  he  pleases. 

"  So  that  hash  is  about  cooked  right.  We  sees  what's  to  be 
done— the  why  and  the  wharfore — and  done  it  shill  be !  It's 
as  good  as  done,  sence  it's  sworn  to !  I'm  to  carry  off  the  gal ; 
the  cappin  marries  her ;  and  the  boy  is  let  out  of  prison !  Dam 
the  fellow,  how  I  likes  him !  I  don't  know  jest  why ;  but  he 
reads  mighty  sweet  It's  like  singing  jest  to  hear  him.  And 
he's  full  of  spunk  and  sperrit,  too,  like  a  young  tiger,  when  he's 
got  the  chaince :  and  he  had  me  under  the  very  knife  and  didn't 
stick!  I  wonder  why!  Not  another  inimy  of  mine,  that  I 
knows  on,  would  hev  given  me  time  to  say  '  Gk>d  help  me  !* 
Yes,  ef  his  sister  marries  the  cappin,  then  all's  right.  He  gita 
cl'ar  of  captivation,  and  his  daddy  git's  cl'ar,  too,  and,  though 
I  shouldn't  feel  a  shiver,  or  snort  oneasy,  to  see  him  a-swinging, 
yet,  for  the  boy's  sake,  I'm  agreeing  he  should  get  off.  All's 
right;  I  knows  what's  to  be  done;  and  then,  for  that  other 
business !" 

Thus  ended  the  self-communing  of  Dick  of  Tophet,  carried 
on  in  the  thickest  coverts,  near  the  Widow  Avinger's  dwelling. 
What  is  the  other  business  to  which  he  alludes  ?  On  this  sub* 
lect  his  talk  gives  us  no  clues.    He  has  not  sufficiently  raedi* 

^ed  the  matter  for  utterance ;  or,  rather,  he  forbears  meditating 
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until  tbc  time  shall  arrive  for  action.  Dick  of  Tophet  is  one 
of  those  persons  who  nsnallj  think  best  in  action,  or  in  com- 
pliance with  the  growth  and  pressure  of  the  occasion.  At  all 
events,  he  rarely  suffers  one  performance  to  interfere  with  an- 
other. 

He  rose  from  his  position  upon  the  ground,  and,  with  the 
habit  of  the  wolf,  he  worked  his  way  around  and  about  the 
settlement,  wherever  the  thickets  afforded  him  a  cover,  prowl- 
ing, in  the  vague  hope  of  gathering  up  some  unconsidered  prey 
or  spoil.  Suddenly,  he  sinks  badL  into  cover.  He  sees  the 
negro  'Bram  emerging  from  the  settlement,  and  taking  his  way 
into  the  woods. 

'Bram,  since  his  return  to  the  widow's,  has  been  busy  scoat- 
iug  as  before.  Like  the  hound,  who  hunts  for  his  pastime* 
though  he  never  hears  the  horn  blow,  he  took  the  woods,  and 
*f  looked  for  sign"  without  any  orders  from  his  master.  He  has 
.  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the  closing  up  of  Griffith's  old  es- 
tablishment by  the  roadade,  but,  in  his  frequent  compasses  in 
the  woods,  he  has  made  some  other  discoveries  which  keep  him 
active  and  excite  his  curiosity.  He  has  a  purpose  now,  in  ta 
king  the  woods,  just  as  night  is  coming  on.  He  goes  forward 
boldly,  never  once  dreaming  that  another  dog  of  fiercer  species 
than  his  own,  is  following  upon  liis  track  with  the  keenest  nos* 
trils.  How  *Bram  went  forward,  and  Devil  Dick  after  him, 
need  not  bo  detailed  step  by  step.  Enough  that  Dick,  with 
some  surprise  and  disquiet,  tracked  the  negro  to  the  secret  place 
of  Griffith,  in  the  deep  thickets  where  he  had  left  his  little 
squad.  He  had  readily  recognised  the  negro,  knew  his  merits 
as  a  scout,  knew  his  relations  with  Willie  Sinclair,  and  began 
to  apprehend  that  the  latter  might  be  about.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  Sinclair  might  have  assigned  him  to  a  temporary 
service  with  the  Travis's.  But  Dick's  disquiet  did  not  make 
liim  heedless  of  the  profit  which  might  accrue  to  himself  from 
liis  own  discovery.  He  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  heels 
of  'Bram,  prudently  however,  and  carefnlly  timing  his  progress 
so  as  to  avoid  discovery.  It  was  something  in  his  favor,  that, 
though  a  good  scout,  'Bram  was  always  a  little  too  easily  as- 
sared.  The  negro  nature  did  not  suffer  him  to  take  any  pre* 
cnntions  which  involved  much  trouble ;  and  the  tedious  prelim- 
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inaries  of  feeling  his  way  out,  at  the  starts  always  a  first  neces 
sitj  with  every  good  scoot,  were  but  too  apt  to  be  dispensed 
with  by  oar  son  of  Ethiop,  in  spite  of  aU  teaching  and  experi- 
ence. He  went  forward,  boldly  enough,  never  once  seeming  to 
recollect  that  it  was  not  qnite  dark, 'till  he  had  got  beyond  the 
widow's  precincts.  Then,  as  he  drew  near  to  the  pnblic  road, 
he  began  to  peer  out  cantiously  before  him,  ere  he  ventured  to 
cross  to  the  woods  opposite.  He  could  still  distinguish  objects 
in  the  dusky  light,  though  at  no  great  distance,  and  here  his 
precautions  began.  They  were  duly  increased  as  he  approached 
the  hidden  cabin  of  Gh-iffith.  At  this  stage  of  his  progress,  no 
snaking  could  have  been  better  done.  So  Dick  of  Tophet 
thought,  compelled  to  observe  the  most  singular  precautions 
himself,  to  escape  discovery.  But  'Bram  never  once  looked  be- 
hind him.  The  poor  negro  never  dreamed  of  the  wolf-dog  at 
his  own  heels.  But  neither  now  could  see.  The  reliance  of 
both  was  now  necessarily  npon  another  sense.  The  vision  of 
the  negro,  by  night,  is  usually  better  than  that  of  the  white 
man,  but  his  hearing  is  commonly  more  obtuse.  Dick  of 
Tophet's  ears,  bored  as  one  of  them  was  by  Travis's  buDet, 
were  worth  a  score  of  'Bram's.  But  'Bram  was  not  dull  in  tbb 
faculty.  Suddenly,  as  he  neared  the  house,  he  heard  a  move- 
ment.   He  had  startled  some  other  scout  from  a  place  of  watch. 

"  Who*  da'  dat  t  I  yer  somet'ing  move."  A  country  negro 
is  given  to  soliloquy,  and  these  words,  though  in  a  whisper  to 
himself,  were  distinctly  uttered.  He  had  scared  our  poor  girl 
Nelly  Floyd  from  her  perch.  She  was  loitering  about  die  cabin 
in  the  hope  to  see  her  wilfrd  brother,  and  if  possible  to  speak 
with  him :  but  she  had  failed  that  night  She  fled  on  the  ap- 
proach of  'Bram,  deeper  into  the  covert  The  negro  soon  for- 
got the  rustling  sound  which  had  reached  his  ears,  and  finally 
made  his  way  under  the  eaves  of  the  cabin. 

The  squad  of  Dick  of  Tophet  were — to  use  the  expressive 
idiom  of  the  vulgar-^at  "high  jenks,"  as  usual.  Drink  and 
play — "tipsy  dance  and  jollity,"  in  abundant  variety,  relieved* 
for  them,  ^e  tedium  of  honrs  not  employed  in  strife  and  spofl 
They  commonly  led  to  both.  Very  soon,  the  ears  of  Diek  of 
Tophet  enabled  him  to  distinguish  the  drunken  shout,  the  bae 
dumnalian  song,  the  blasphemy  and  brutal  speech. 
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"  Thar*8  no  having  good  sodgers  oat  these  fellows,  do  what 
you  will,"  quoth  he.  "Now  hyar's  a  spy  onder  their  very 
noses  and  they  never  smells  him  out ;  and,  ef  he  had  the  power 
wouldn't  he  give  'em  blisters !  Ef  he  had  but  three  fellows 
with  him,  and  they  had  the  we'pons,  he  could  jest  now  scalp 
and  massacree  the  whole  kit  and  b'iling  of  'em." 

And  as  negro  'Bram  heard  the  uproar,  and  peering  through, 
the  crevices  beheld  the  condition  of  the  crowd,  he  too  had  his 
soliloquy. 

"  Ha !  if  Mass  Willie  bin  yer,  wid  only  five,  free  or  seben 
ob  he  dragoon,  wouldn't  he  mak'  de  fodders  fly !" 

Poor  'Bram !  In  less  than  twepty  minutes  after  this  reflec- 
tion, his  own  feathers  were  clipped.  £[e  was  suddenly  startled 
into  consciousness,  at  a  moment,  when  his  ejes  were  greedily 
watching  our  ruffians  over  a  portly  jug  of  rum,  by  the  weight  of 
a  mountain  on  his  shoulder,  which  bore  him  flat  upon  the  earth, 
face  downward.  The  gigantic  Hmbs  of  Dick  of  Tophet  were 
over  him,  straddling  him,  as  the  old  man  of  the  sea  straddled 
Sinbad,  and  his  struggles  against  the  unlooked-for  enemy,  were 
just  as  impotent  for  escape  as  those  of  the  Arabian  adventurer. 
He  howled,  and  kicked,  and  strove,  manfully  enough,  but  in 
vain ;  while,  shouting  to  his  followers  within  the  cabin,  Dick 
80on  brought  them  forth,  quite  able,  however  drunk,  to  secure 
the  captive  which  their  chief  had  taken.  To  rope  him  and  lift 
him  into  the  hut  was  an  easy  process.  Poor  'Bram,  prostrate 
ill  a  comer  of  the  cabin,  was  effectually  humbled.  His  scouting 
was  all  at  once  put  to  shame. 

"  £f  I  hadn't  ha'  been  see  dat  rum,"  was  his  first  reflection, 
followed  by  another.  **  I  'speck  I  mns'  been  grunt.  Jim  Bal- 
lon bin  tdl  me  'bout  dat  grunt  befo',  but  I  nebber  tink  I  grunt. 
And,  oh !  Lawd,  now  I  in  de  han'  ob  dis  Hell-fire  Dick !" 

That  he  was  a  gone  coon,  was  his  natural  reflection.  He 
took  for  granted  that  he  was  to  be  scalped,  hung,  and  slaugh- 
tered. But  Dick  of  Tophet  had  some  small  economies  present 
to  his  mind,  which  effectually  shut  out  such  sangiunaiy  ideas  as 
were  conjured  up  by  the  fears  of  our  captive. 

"  That's  fifteen  guineas  cl'ar  gain,"  quoth  he,  as  ho  saw  the 
negro  feirly  wrapped  up  in  hemp.  **  Hark  ye,  boys,  why  the 
h — ^1  kaint  ye  watch  as  well  as  drink.    Ef  play  and  drink  was 
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Ae  bnsiiiess,  as  I  reekon  it  alwajB  will  be»  wlij  die d<m*t 

jon  jest  set  one  <^  the  party  to  snaking  roondt  and  take  it  bj 
tarns  at  the  bnsiness.  Yon'll  be  sarcomTented,  and  eToiy 
scalp  will  feel  the  knife  some  daj»  wiien  yoo^re  all  soaked 
to  the  Terj  soul  m  liqnor.  I  doesn't  say  jou  shain't  drink 
and  you  sbain't  play,  bnt  d— fi  your  lirers,  ifaint  you  do 
some  watdiing  at  the  same  time.  £f  yon  was  in  the  reg* 
ilar  sarriee  now,  whar  wonld  yon  be?  At  the  halberds, 
every  mother's  kaif  among  ye,  and  gitting  his  thirty*nine 
lashes! — But  put  np  yoor  kairds,  and  pnt  up  yoor  liqnor. 
Yon've  been  patting  it  down  pretty  fireely.  I  wants  three  en 
yon.  Yon,  Gas  Clayton,  you,  Sam  Jones,  and  yon.  Mat  Floyd. 
Oit  np,  all  three  on  you,  and  hyar  to  what  I  says.'*  When 
they  had  risen  he  drew  them  aside.  "It's  three  guineas  in 
your  poeket — one  apiece — the  business  I'm  guine  to  send  you 
on.  In  two  hours,  you  set  off  with  that  nigger,  take  him  be- 
hind one  on  you,  and  trot  down  to  Griffith,  and  deliTer  him  to 
Griffith,  and  eaeh  of  you  shall  git  his  guinea,  in  the  hand.  In 
two  hours,  mind  you — and— >a  guinea  a-piece.  But,  ef  you 
drop  him  by  the  way,  your  heads  shall  pay  for  it  No  drink, 
you  hyar !  No  stopping  to  play !  Square  up  to  the  woric,  and 
do  it,  onless  you'd  see  blazes." 

And,  while  poor  Nelly  Floyd,  sleeping  soundly,  exhausted 
by  long  watching  and  hard  riding,  was  oblivions  in  her  thickets*  i 
her  wretched  brodier  was  riding  off^  with  Gus  Clayton  and  I 
Sam  Jones,  on  their  way  to  Griffith's  "  Swamp  Hellery  /" — as  | 
they  had  already  learned  to  style  the  precinct,  each  of  them  ^ 
nursing  an  eager  appetite,  whidi  the  commission  of  Dick  | 
of  Tophet  had  instantly  suggested  to  their  minds.  Even  as 
they  rode,  Gus  Clayton  spurred  his  nag  to  the  side  of  Jones.  ^ 
who  carried  the  negro,  and  said :—  { 

'*  Sam,  you  hand  what  Griffith  said  to  Old  Brimstone" — an  j 
irreverent  mode  of  naming  Dick  of  Tophet — "about  a  ridi  | 
fellow  named  Adair,  living  near  «bo«t  upon  Pooshee  V* 

"Beckon  I  did.    And—"  ^ 

"  Mighty  rich  old  chap — and — ** 

"Yes!— and—" 

And  in  this  way,  the  three  compared  notes  in  thttr  progiwi 
We  need  not  report  their  dialogue.    Enough,  that  the  anbor^ 
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nate  villains  very  80on  ooncocted  a  scheme  among  tbemBclves^ 
by  which  to  anticipate  one  of  the  purposed  crimes  of  their 
i»n]i«rior. 

Thej  reached  Griffith's  in  safety,  delivered  the  negro,  and 
received  three  guineas,  one  apiece.  They  loitered  mod  drank  a 
little,  Griffith  being  an  indulgent  publican.  In  the  meantime, 
Clayton  picked  up  all  the  information  he  coidd  touching  the 
whereabouts  of  Sam  Peter  Adair,  the  rich  old  gentleman,  dying 
of  liver  complaint  or  consumption,  and  occupying,  temporary, 
the  deserted  dwelling  of  one  of  the  Devaux  family.  It  was 
easy  to  pick  up  this  intelligence.  Griffith,  himself,  was  garru- 
lous, and  some  soldiers,  who  had  stolen  off  from  duty  at  Wan- 
toot,  coming  in  at  midnight,  gave  an  account  of  a  great  dinner 
that  very  day,  which  Adair  had  given  to  the  officers  of  both 
Pooshee  and  Wantoot,  from  which  most  of  them  went  home 
drunk.  Drunkenness,  in  those  days,  be  it  remembered,  was  not 
a  military  offence,  except  when  on  duty.  Our  ruffians  dranir  in 
eagerly  everything  that  was  spoken,  then  quietly  took  their 
departure,  a  little  before  daylight — but  not  to  go  very  far* 
They  simply  retired  to  the  neighboring  woods,  and  compared 
notes.  The  robbery  of  old  Adair  was  determined  upon,  to  be 
executed  the  ensuing  night  They  were  to  tax  their  invention 
for  a  lie,  by  which  to  excuse  themselves  for  not  returning 
promptly,  the  next  day,  to  theur  officer.  All  this  was  easy. 
And  the  next  steps  were  so  to  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of 
Adair's  household,  as  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  burglary. 
We  need  not  attempt  to  gather  up  these  details* 

Sam  Peter  Adair,  that  day,  entertained  a  single  guest,  in  a 
person  who,  in  South  Oarolina,  enjoys  a  certain  amiable  reputa- 
tion, as  one  of  the  few  British  officers  who  exhibited  traits  of 
courtesy,  tolerance,  and  magnanimity,  in  dealing  with  his  foes. 
This  was  Major  John  Marjoribanks,*  a  fine-looking  gentleman, 

*  MarjoribankM,  The  original  surname  of  this  familj  was  Johnston,  bat 
at  what  period  the  alteration  took  place,  can  not  now  be  determined: — it 
continues,  however,  to  bear  the  Johnston  arms.  The  assnmcd  surname, 
which  is  local,  is  said  to  have  been  thos  derived: — When  Walter,  high- 
•teward  of  Scotland,  and  ancestor  of  the  royal  honse  of  Stewart,  married 
Maijorie,  only  dan^ter  of  Robert  Brace,  and  eventaally  heir  to  his  crown, 
the  baiony  of  Batho  was  granted  by  the  king  as  a  marriage-poitkm  to  his 
daughter,  by  charter,  which  is  still  extant;   and  those  lands  being  suhse- 
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of  middle  b^  then  eommaiidiiig  a  flank  battalkm,  and  stadcmed. 
for  a  time*  at  Monck*s  Comer  which  post  Bawdon  had  re-estmb- 
lisbed.  His  duties  calling  him  to  the  neighborhood  of  Wantoot 
and  Pooshee,  Adair  eagerly  sought  oat  llaijoribanks,  and  made 
him  his  gnest  while  in  the  vicinity.  Hence  the  dinner-party  of 
which  Ghriffith  has  told  us ;  the  officers  at  Wantoot  and  Poo6he3 
being  invited  to  meet  with  Maijoribanks.  He  remained,  after 
they  had  gone,  and  though  but  a  portion  of  the  gnests  snffiered 
from  the  wine,  in  the  manner  reported  at  Ghriffith's,  yet  all  of 
chem  were  made  sufficiently  to  approve  of  the  host's  old  Ma- 
deira. 

Of  8am  Peter  himself  we  have  been  able  to  gather  but  few 
particulars,  and  these,  probably,  would  have  been  lost  to  na» 
liut  for  the  terrible  character  of  the  subsequent  events.  He 
was,  apparently,  a  man  of  fortune,  having  claims  of  considerable 
extent  in  the  precinct  where  we  find  bim;  which  he  derived 
jijcer  alleged  conveyances  of  Sir  John  GoUeton.  He  had 
S))Ant  a  portion  of  his  life  in  the  precinct,  and  had  a  liking  for 
it.  This  taste,  and  the  hoped-for  satisfaction  of  these  claims 
were,  it  seems,  the  motives  for  returning  to  the  countiry  from 
Florida  at  this  juncture.  The  dimate  seemed  to  suit  his  con- 
dition as  an  invalid,  and  the  BriUsb  influence  was  essential  to 
his  claims.  It  was,  perhaps,  for  the  better  assertion  of  these 
that  he  had  a  land-surveyor  with  him,  a  person  named  Moore, 
of  good  convivial  habits  like  his  own.  Sam  Peter  was  a  Inm 
vivani;  a  trifler;  an  old  beau,  very  fastidious  about  his  cos- 
tume, always  wearing  the  biggest  gold  shoe  and  knee  buckles, 
the  most  capacious  ruffs  at  bosom  and  wrist,  the  biggest  buttons 
to  his  coat,  and  a  shock  always  starched  and  stiffened  into  a 
solid  mass  by  pomatum  and  hair  powder.  He  was  a  little 
bilious,  dried-up,  red-herring  sort  of  body,  who  might  have 
passed  for  a  Spanish  grandee  of  the  genuine  blue  blood.  And 
bis  wife,  Mrs.  Sam  Peter,  was  very  much  like  her  liege ;  quite 
as  ugly  and  as  bilious,  as  insignificant  of  person,  and  as  careftil 
of  her  person.  With  the  free  use  of  cosmetics  she  had  brought 
ber  face  to  the  perfect  aspect  of  the  whited  sepulchre,  from  the 
blankness  of  which  her  keen,  fine,  bright  black  eyes  peered 

qnondy  denomtnatod  "  Ttm  tk  Matko-MarjorubaMM,"  gavo  rise  to  th«  aaiae 
%»f  MnijoribAnks.^Bidbc't  Pt^age  wnd  Banmetage, 
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out,  like  a  couple  of  rare  jewels,  burning  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well.  Her  husband  and  self  were  equally  vain.  They  trav- 
elled with  a  trunk  of  silver  plate,  which  they  sought  every 
occasion  to  display.  He  gloried  in  a  dinner-table  exhibition,  and 
wasted  himself  and  wines  freely,  in  the  hope  to  secure  the  hom- 
age of  those  who  preyed  on  both.  She,  meanwhile,  coquetted 
with  all  her  guests  in  turn,  as  sillily  as  the  poor  little  g^rl  of 
fifteen,  who  is  feeding,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  arch  flatteries 
of  young  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  Between  the  vanities  of 
these  two  poor  old  creatures,  both  on  the  threshold  of  eternity, 
Marjoribauks  found  that  his  three  days'  quarters  with  them  had 
required  a  greater  outlay  of  lying  civilities,  than  he  had  ever 
been  required  to  expend  in  three  years'  service  in  any  other 
household.  Their  exactions  were  inordinate.  The  lord  was 
very  tenacious  about  his  wines,  every  bottle  of  which  had  its 
history ;  about  his  seals  and  crystals,  of  which  he  had  a  collec- 
tion ;  about  his  sterling  plate,  which  was  not  only  massive,  but 
elaborately  wrought  and  ornamented  by  the  graver,  in  a  style 
which  he  thought  worthy  of  Benvenuto  Oellini;  about  his 
sword  and  pistols,  gold-headed  cane,  and  snuff-box; — his  ox, 
his  ass,  and  everything  that  was  his — except  his  wife!  He 
made  no  sort  of  boast  of  her.  He  challenged  no  man's  admira- 
tion to  that  commodity.  But  her  challenge  was  not  to  be  gain- 
sayed.  She  taxed  our  British  major  at  backgammon.  She 
held  a  good  hand  at  whist  She  played  on  the  harp  —  badly 
enough — but  the  attitude  enabled  her  to  display  her  attenuated 
figure ;  and  she  sang  with  a  loud,  cracked  voice,  that  knocked 
every  sentiment  on  the  head  the  moment  it  began  to  breathe. 
But  as  vain  people  are  apt  to  be  good-humored  and  amiable 
while  you  keep  them  well  served  with  the  aliment  they  seek, 
so  it  was  not  difficult,  except  in  the  case  of  very  conscientious 
people,  to  tabernacle  with  them  for  a  short  season. 

There  had  been  a  long  session  that  day.  The  dinner-table 
not  spread  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was  not  abandoned 
till  midnight.  The  party  consisted  of  the  host  and  hostess,  Mar- 
joribauks and  Moore.  The  wine  was  freely  cu*culated.  The 
host  dwelt  upon  his  experience  in  the  English  fashionable 
world.  He  was  one  of  those  poor  devils  who  fancy  they  rise 
into  importance  Iby  exaltnig  the*  foreign  at  the  ex{>ense  of  the 
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domesdc.  The  lady  had  her  early  conquests  to  narrate,  to  ail 
of  which  Sam  Peter  seeing  to  tttm  a  deaf  ear — perhaps,  if 
the  truth  were  kncwD,  an  nnhelieying  one.  Mnijoribanks  waa 
of  gay,  elastic  mood,  good  sense,  steady,  yet  shrewd  and  obaer* 
vant.  He  had  his  anecdotes  of  army  life,  which  he  told  with 
spirit  Moore,  whenever  he  filled  his  glass,  spoke  to  the  host, 
and  looked  to  the  lady,  howing  and  smirking.  He  praised  the 
lands,  goods,  and  chattels  of  the  one,  and  sighed  and  gazed 
languishingly,  when  he  heheld  the  charms  of  the  other.  He 
knew  the  art  of  feathering  his  own  nest  from  the  heds  of  richer, 
if  less  sagacious  people.  What  with  cards  and  music — for  the 
lady  always  contrived  to  proTe,  before  the  day  was  over,  that 
by  no  possibility  could  she  ever  undergo  transfmnadon  to  a 
nightingale — the  hours  sped  till,  having  reached  the  ezto«mest 
length,  they  began  to  contract  to  the  shortest,  ere  the  hostess  swept 
out  of  the  room  with  a  bow,  and  smile,  waving  h^  hand  grace- 
fully, as  if  dispensing  ambrosial  slumbers.  Moore  soon  after- 
ward dropped  off,  bnt  not  before  he  had  shown  some  awkward 
inclination  to  drop  under  the  table; — and  Maijoribanks  and  our 
host  were  left  together,  with  the  decanter  before  them  pretty 
nearly  reduced.  By  this  time,  the  latter  had  gone  into  a  long 
narrative  of  his  own  affairs,  Marjoribanks  hardly  able  to  sup- 
press his  yawns ;  and  was  building  up  a  most  glorious  future  of 
fortune  out  of  the  prospects  and  possibilities  of  the  present 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "  at  the  least  twenty-four  thousand  acres 
of  land ;  a  baronet's  inheritance !  and  why  not  a  baronetcy  ?  We 
have  had  such  and  other  titles  before  this  in  Oarolina.  And — 
remind  me  in  the  moniiug — I  will  show  you  my  plan  of  a  cas- 
tle, somewhat  after  that  of  our  lords  of  Northumberland,  but 
with  very  decided  improvements.  Yes,  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  say,  very  superior  improvements,  especially  in  the  towers, 
which  I  shall  greatly  relieve  by  the  interposition  of  corridors. 
I  shall  park  no  less  than  ten  thousand  acres  for  deer,  and  flatter 
myself  that  my  scheme  of  fisheries  for  these  swamps  will  give 
me  such  reserves  as  the  world  has  never  before  witnessed. 
They  are  admirable  by  nature  for  the  purposes  of  fish-breeding.  * 

But  we  need  not  repeat  the  dreams  of  this  vain,  poor,  fioeble. 
old  creature.  The  reflection  of  Maijoribanks,  as  he  listened  tc 
him,  will  serve  our  purpose. 
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"Great  heavens!*'  said  he — "what  a  strange  mystery  is 
man !  Here»  now,  is  this  vain  old  fool,  making  his  calculations 
for  a  thousand  years,  who  has  scarcely  more  than  one  to  live 
He  can  hardly  last  out  another  winter !  Were  there  ever  two 
such  old  fools  ?  Without  chick  or  child,  they  calculate  as  if 
their  posterity  covered  a  thousand  hills;  without  grace  of  per- 
son, speech,  look,  thought,  or  sentiment,  they  talk  at  you,  as  if 
the  whole  world  were  eagerly  looking  on  and  listening !" 

And  they  thus  separated  for  the  night,  Marjoribanks  observ- 
ing that  his  host  gathw ed  up  a  hand-basket,  heavy  with  plate, 
which  Mrs.  Sam  Peter  had  placed  beside  her  lord  before  she 
left  the  room.  This  burden,  for  it  was  sueh,  the  little  old  man 
was  wont  to  carry  religiously  to  his  chamber  every  night,  and 
store  away  heedfully,  as  in  supposed  safety,  beneath  the  head 
of  his  bedstead. 

"  Calculating,"  quoth  Marjoribanks,  "  for  a  thousand  years, 
yet  with  scarcely  more  than  one  in  which  to  live !" 

Little  did  even  the  latter  fancy  that  his  allowance,  short  as 
it  is,  was  yet  too  extravagant.  Little  did  the  poor,  silly  old 
man,  meditating  a  baronet^s  escutcheon,  ever  dream  that  the 
decree  had  already  gone  forth — "Fool!  this  night  shall  thy 
soml  be  required  of  thee !" 

19* 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

THB  TIORR   RAOBS  IN    THB    8HBBP-COTR — THB  VCLTORB  CAR- 
RIBS  OFF  THB   DOYB. 

It  was  a  warm  nigbt,  but  not  oppressively  so  for  the  season. 
The  stars  were  bright,  the  winds  were  whisht  The  great  for- 
ests slept  profoundly  all  about  the  dwelling.  One  would 
think  that  Peace  harbored  here  in  perfect  security ;  but  why 
do  those  dusky  stealthy  forms  glide  from  cover  to  cover,  through 
the  grounds,  and  about  the  porches  t  Why  do  they  hold  whis- 
pered consultation  in  the  shadows  of  yonder  clump  of  cedars  t 
Why  do  they  now  gather  beneath  the  eaves  ?  Such  Indian 
stealth  would  seem  to  argue  hostility. 

Marjoribanks  could  not  sleep.  He  had  drank  too  much  wine 
for  sleep,  and  he  lay  listless  upon  his  couch,  indulging  in  deli- 
cious reveries,  which  were  not  less  so  because  of  the  vagueness 
of  the  hopes  which  filled  them,  and  the  shadowy  doubts  that 
are  ever  a  burden  to  the  blessedest  hopes.  His  room  was  in  a 
wing.  The  main  building  bad  a  piazza  in  front  which  did  not 
extend  to  the  wings.  Sam  Peter  Adair  and  his  wife  occupied, 
as  a  chamber,  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  main  building,  a  single 
window  of  which  openea  upon  the  piazza.  The  house  stood 
upon  brick  pillars  six  feet  high.  This  uscent  was  overcome  by 
n  flight  of  steps  which  conducted  into  the  piazza,  and  thence* 
by  a  central  passage,  into  the  house. 

As  Marjoribanks  lay  upon  his  bed,  undressed  but  not  sleep- 
ing, he  could  see  a  comer  of  the  piazza,  and  a  bit  of  green  tree 
here  and  there,  and,  occasionally,  a  star  dropping  off  to  bed 

^r  a  long  night* s  shindy  in  the  skies.     But  he  saw  nothing 
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more.  How  long  he  may  have  lain  thus,  he  knows  not,  nor  do 
we.  He  does  not  think  he  slept.  We  have  our  doubts.  He 
admits  to  a  drowsy  feeling,  at  last,  after  a  protracted  vigil; 
from  which  he  was  startled  by  a  crash,  and,  he  fancied,  by  a 
cry  or  shriek,  proceeding  from  the  chamber  of  the  ancient 
couple. 

To  start  up,  snatch  his  pistols,  and  dart  his  head  through  the 
window,  wore  all  the  work  of  an  instant  only.  There  he  caught 
sight  of  a  dusky  figure  in  the  piazza,  handing  a  bundle,  or  basket, 
to  another  on  the  steps.  In  a  moment  Marjonbanks  guessed 
the  whole  mystery,  and  he  deliberately  fired  on  the  more  con- 
spicuous robber  and  brought  him  down.  The  other,  half  seen 
on  the  steps,  darted  away.  Our  major  sent  a  second  bullet 
after  him,  as  he  ran,  but  apparently  without  effect.  To  sally 
out,  sword  in  hand,  leaping  through  the  window,  was  the  next 
performance  of  Marjoribanks,  but  he  soon  found  that  such  pur- 
suit was  idle.  The  ruffians,  few  or  many,  were  soon  covered 
in  the  thickets. 

To  return  to  the  house,  rouse  the  servants  in  the  kitchen,  get 
lights  and  survey  the  premises,  consumed  some  time  ;  and,  in 
the  meanwhile,  the  wounded  robber  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
crawl  off;  he  had  crept  down  the  steps  into  the  yard,  but  had 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  and,  when  picked  up,  was  quite  in- 
sensible, with  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  trembling  hoiTor  and  apprehension 
that,  having  gathered  the  lervants,  with  lights,  Maijoribanka 
proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  his  host.  Everything  was  silent 
ill  that  quarter.  The  villains  had  entered  by  the  piazza  win- 
dow, which  had  been  left  open,  with  only  a  light  musliu  curtain. 
The  crash  which  had  startled,  or  awaked,  our  major,  was  that 
of  the  sash,  which  seems  to  have  fallen,  was  perhaps  torn  out, 
by  one  of  the  robbers  while  making  his  exit.  They  had  done 
their  work  as  thoroughly  as  terribly.  Though  their  object  was 
robbery  only,  it  involved  the  murdec  of  both  Adair  and  his 
wife.  They  had  been  awakened,  it  would  seem,  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  presence  of  the  robbers,  and  Adair  had  shown  fight. 
His  gold-headed  rapier  was  still  griped  fast  in  his  hand — the 
blade  broken  beneath  him,  where  he  lay,  stark,  stiff  upon  the 
Hoor.     He  had  been  stabbed  by  a  knife,  two  wounds,  both  v 
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the  breast  His  wife  had  been  strangled,  eridently  choked 
down  by  moscolar  fingers,  as  she  offered  the  vain  efforts  of  her 
woman  strength  to  the  rescue  of  her  husband.  Her  gray  hairs, 
usually  concealed  by  a  wig,  were  torn  out  and  scattered  upon 
the  floor.  Her  face,  neck,  and  body,  were  black  with  bruises, 
but  there  had  evidently  been  no  blow,  which  could  have  pro« 
duced  her  death.  But  the  marks  ei  the  fatal  fingers  were  prom- 
inent enough  upon  her  neck.  Both  were  dead  when  they  were 
discovered. 

And  there,  and  thus,  were  ended  the  chapters  of  a  most  egre- 
gious mortal  vanity.  So  Marjoribanks  thought  as  he  viewed 
tlie  ill-fated  couple.  When  he  thought  of  the  poor,  silly  dreams 
find  anticipations  which  possessed  their  feeble  souls,  but  a  few 
hours  before,  the  event  grew  more  and  more  horribly  dark  and 
awful.  The  thing  was  so  sudden,  the  disproportion  of  penalty 
to  desert,  seemed  so  disgusting  as  die  work  of  Fate,  that  Marjo- 
ribanks, though  shuddering,  could  scarce  believe  the  horrors 
which  he  beheld.  Such  fi*ail,  feeble,  butterfly  natures  to  be 
broken  on  the  wheel !  It  seemed  to  him  the  worst  sort  of  mur- 
der ;  like  crushing  an  infant  between  the  jaws  of  a  crocodile. 

Of  course,  our  major  of  brigade  did  his  duty  in  the  premises. 
He  sent  despatches  to  the  commanding  officer  both  at  Wantoot 
and  Pooshee,  and  soon  had  a  detachment  of  horse  to  guard  the 
property,  take  possession  of  the  prisoner,  and  scour  the  woods. 
But  our  purpose  is  not  to  follow  the  history  of  this  transaction, 
and  it  is  only  an  episode  in  our  narrative,  which  would  not  have 
been  introduced  at  all,  but  for  the  fact,  that  one  of  our  dramaiit 
persona  is  involved  in  the  affair.  The  captive  robber,  whom 
Maijoribanks  had  wounded,  is  the  silly,  rostiess,  purposeless, 
thoughtless,  young  scapegrace,  Matthew  Floyd,  brother  of  our 
forest  girl,  Harricane  Nell ! 

He  had  sworn  to  his  sister  that  he  should  always  carry  • 
knife  which  should  defeat  the  rope ;  he  had  assured  her,  that 
in  the  regular  service,  he  possessed  immunity  from  this  latter 
danger.  And  he  did  carry  the  knife  j  and,  even  when  crawl- 
ing  down  the  steps,  wounded,  the  blood  gushing  at  every  move* 
Dient,  he  thought  of  the  boast  that  he  had  made  to  her ;  and. 
feeling  for  the  weapon  in  his  bosom,  he  congratulated  himself 
that  he  had  it  in  reserve  for  the  occasion.*    But,  even  at  that 
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momeut  he  swooned  into  utter  apathy,  and  when  he  again 
opened  his  eyes  to  consciousness,  he  was  manacled,  a  prisoner, 
and  his  weapon  gone.  That  security  lost,  we  shall  see  what  is 
the  virtue  in  heing  registered  a  king's  man,  on  the  muster-rolls 
of  Captain  Inglehardt's  loyal  rangers.  But  of  his  fate  there 
will  he  time  enough  hereafter.  Let  us  hestow  our  regards  on 
more  important  personages. 

Our  friends,  lying  perdu  at  the  widow  Avinger's,  had  not 
yet  missed  the  presence  of  *Bram,  the  scout.  His  roving  com- 
mission so  authorized  his  eoming  and  going,  without  heat  of 
drum,  so  justified  his  prolonged  absences^  that,  unless  with  some 
special  reason,  his  disappearances  occasioned  no  appr^ension. 
He  was  regarded  as  one  of  those  persons  who  can  always  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  for  whom  nohody  feels  any  anxiety. 
Twenty-four  hours  therefore,  passing,  in  which  he  does  not  pre- 
sent himself,  only  led  to  the  conviction  that  he  was  making 
profitahle  discoveries  elsewhere.  Meanwhile,  our  baron  of  Sin- 
clair was  recovering  his  insolent  strength.  He  could  now  swing 
his  leg  of  his  own  will,  and  without  succor,  off  and  on  his  cush- 
ions ;  he  talked  m^ore  freely ;  laughed ;  made  merry  with  the 
widow,  and  jested  with  Mrs.  Travis,  still  as  Mrs.  Smith,  as  if 
she  were  a  widow  also ;  never  heeding  the  grave  visage  with 
which  she  entertained  his  jibes,  nor  the  sly,  significant  glances 
with  which  Carrie  looked  to  Bertha,  and  the  eyes  of  the  two 
girls  smiled  in  mute  converse  together.  He  kept  them  singing 
for  him  when  he  could.  He  was  fond  of  music,  and  taxed  theif 
frequent  practice  in  this  exquisite  domestic  accomplishment. 
He  was  fortunately  quite  good-humored  in  the  exercise  of  his 
growing  strength ;  and,  speaking  in  the  language  of  his  recov- 
ered authority,  his  despotism  was  yet  of  an  affectionate  order. 
He  chucked  Bertha  Travis  under  the  chin,  drew  her  to  him  and 
kissed  her  between  the  eyes ;  awore  she  was  quite  too  fine  a 
girl  for  any  of  the  Smith  family^  vowed  tliat  he  wished  he  were 
again  a  young  man  for  her  sake,  and  never  once  heeding  the 
awkward  constraint  which  her  manner  exhibited,  or  disposed 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  modesty  peculiar  to  the  Smith  family,  he  ex- 
hibited such  a  fondness  for  the  girl,  such  a  cordial  regard  for 
her  as,  under  other  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  eminently 
her  anxiety  to  inspire  in  the  bosom  of  her  lover's  father.     ^" 
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hnproring  eondition  nalnrmllj  led  to  tlie  detcrmmatiou  to  retuio 
at  once  to  the  Barony,  and  as  soon  as  posable ;  and  this  deter^ 
mination  jnst  as  natnrallj  brooght  back  Bram  to  his  recoUee- 
tiom  He  was  the  proper  person  to  send  to  the  Barony  for 
horses.  Sam  was  too  timid — too  old — too  deficient  in  re- 
sources. 

"Who  has  seen  that  rascal  Brara  for  the  last  two  days? 
He  is  never  here  when  wanted.  Willie  has  ruined  the  fel- 
low. He  has  now  such  conceit  of  his  abilities  as  a  scout»  thai 
he  fancies  it  a  sort  of  abuse  of  his  talents  to  be  pot  to  any  other 
duties.  He  will  get  knocked  upon  the  head*  some  of  these  days, 
with  all  his  deremess,  and  go  the  way  of  all  that  race  of  fods 
whose  mere  yanity  leads  into  danger  from  which  their  valor 
would  be  apt  to  shrink.  Now,  he  is  the  only  fellow  whom  I 
can  safely  venture  to  send  up  to  the  plantati<m.  Sam  would 
poke  along,  never  using  ears  or  eyes,  and  be  sure  to  be  gobbled 
up  and  carried  off  by  some  of  these  refugee  rascals.  Do,  my 
dear  little  Smith" — Bertha  was  the  only  person  present  when 
this  soliloquy  was  spoken -»''  do,  my  dear  little  Smith,  prettiest 
and  sweetest  of  all  possible  Smiths — do  summon  Sam,  and  see 
if  he  knows  anything  of  'Bram !" 

But  Sam  could  only  answer,  turn  mi  rioordo — that  is,  "  I  .aeb- 
ber  knows,  maussa,  whay  'Bram  day." 

"  Get  out  of  my  sight,  old  terrapin !  You  never  know  any- 
thing." 

The  expression  of  the  baron's  purpose,  to  take  his  departure 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  horses  down  from  the  plantation, 
naturally  led  to  Mrs.  Travis's  avowal  of  hw  own  intention  to 
depart  very  soon  also. 

"  But  why,  my  dear  madam,  will  you  go  before  I  do  t  And 
where  do  you  mean  to  go  1" 

"Across  the  Santee,  to  my  raster  near  the  *  Hills.' " 

'*  Ah  1  you  have  a  sister  near  the  *  Hills'  ?  But,  will  you  not 
accompany  Oarrie  and  myself  to  the  barony,  and  stay  a  while 
with  us — stay,  at  least,  until  you  can  be  better  sure  of  the 
safety  of  the  road  1  We  must  have  you  with  us  for  a  while, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Smith.  I  can't  do  without  my  little  Smith  pet- 
ling  here.  I  must  see  more  of  her.  I  can't  part  with  her  so 
soon ;  and,  if  there  be  no  pressing  necessity  carrying  you  across 
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the  Sautee,  thto  I  must  insist  upon  taking  you  both  eaptiye,  for 
a  week  or  two,  at  all  eyents." 

"  Thank  you.  Colonel  Sinclair ;  we  are  very  gratoftil,  and 
should  like  nothing  better  at  some  other  scaflon ;  but,  just  now, 
there  is  a  pressing  necessity.  There  are,  indeed,  some  serious 
cares  overhanging  me  at  this  juncture,  and  the  t'me  already 
lost  by  our  forced  delay  has  added  to  them." 

''  Serious  cares  !  I  hope  not  What  have  women  to  do  with 
cares  ?  Oan  I  do  anything  for  you,  Mrs.  Smith  t  Don't  be 
shy,  now,  in  speaking.  Say  the  word.  Let  me  know  in  what 
way  I  can  serve  you,  and,  believe  me,  I  shall  prefer  to  deny 
myself  than  deny  you.  You  have  done  a  good  service  to  my 
children  and  myself.  Tou  have  succored  me  in  my  sufferings, 
and  they  have  been  great.  I  do  believct  but  for  your  assist- 
ance, your  own  and  your  daughter's  nursing,  I  should  have 
died.  Now,  let  me  show  myself  grateftiL  I  don't  mean  to 
show  myself  restiff  under  obligations  which  I  can  not  requite ; 
for  where  the  gratitude  really  exbts,  the  obligation  is  already 
satisfied :  but  I  wish  you  to  i^ord  me  some  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing those  whom  I  love  and  honor.  Let  me  know  what  sort  of 
cares  are  these  which  trouble  you,  that  I  may  help  you  as  I 
can." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Colonel  Smclair,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  if  you  could,  in  any  way,  help  me,  I  should  not  for 
a  moment  pause  to  show  you  how  it  might  be  done^' 

**  That's  right,  my  dear  madam ;  that's  the  right  spirit.  But 
how  do  you  know  that  I  can  not  help  you  I    I  have  wealth — " 

'*  In  that  respect.  Colonel  Sinclaur,  we  suffer  no  want" 

"  Nay,  do  not  think  me  so  impertinent,  my  dear  Mrs.  Smiths 
asto— " 

And  our  baron  felt  an  unusual  awkwardness  in  finishing  the 
sentence.    The  lady  came  to  his  relief: — 

**  A  few  words,  dear  Colonel  Sinclair,  will  save  further  speech 
on  this  topic.  My  anxieties,  and  those  of  my  daughter,  do  not 
arise  from  any  pecuniary  difficulties.  They  result  rather  from 
the  condition  of  the  country,  and  from  some  painfU  relations 
which  affect  a  very  dear  portion  of  our  family.  But  these 
things  are  of  a  nature  wltich  do  not  suffer  me  to  speak  of  them 
at  present.     We  are  unfortunate,  but  not  poor;  anxious  a 
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Bufiering,  but  bopeful,  and  not  conseious  of  any  nndosert;  we 
are  fugitives,  bat  only  becaose  we  are  wronged :  in  brief,  my 
dear  colonel,  there  is  a  mystery  aboat  our  bouse,  at  this  mo- 
ment, which  I  am  not  allowed  to  unveil  even  to  the  eyee  of  one 
whom  ^  80  much  honor  and  esteem  as  Colonel  Sinclair.  Let 
this  suffice.  You  shall  be  the  first  to  know  the  truth,  hereiifter, 
wl  erever  it  shall  be  safe  and  proper  to  take  off  the  seal  from 
our  mystery ;  and  I  promise  you  that,  when  I  may  need  such 
service  as  you  can  bestow,  I  shall  deem  it  a  duty  which  I  owe 
to  your  generous  offer  to  seek  you  out  among  the  first" 

"  That's  right,  ma'am.  That's  what  I  like,  and  I  thank  yon* 
and  shall  remember  tliis  promise.  I  don't  feel  toward  you  and 
your  daughter,  Mrs.  Smith,  as  if  we  were  strangers.  It  seema 
to  me  that  I  have  known  you  both.  Heaven  knows  how  long. 
You  are  both  as  natural  to  my  thoughts  and  heart  as  if  you  haa 
served  in  the  training  of  both.  As  for  that  girl  of  yours — but 
where  the  deuce  does  she  keept  I  have  not  seen  her  since 
dinner,  nor  Oarrie  either." 

Here  little  Lottie  Sinclair,  who  had  just  entered  the  room, 
answered :  *'  They  went  out  to  walk,  papa,  and  sis  wouldn't  let 
me  go  with  'em.    I  wonder  why  }" 

"Went  out  to  walk,  and  not  home  yet?  Why,  it's  dark! 
Oertainly»  my  dear  Mrs.  Smith,  these  damsels  are  a  little  too 
adventurous.    I  hope  they  have  not  wandered  far." 

Mrs.  Avinger  here  made  her  appearance  with  a  light 

"  Have  the  girls  come  m,  Mrs.  Avinger  ?"  was  the  query  of 
Mrs.  Travis. 

**  Not  yet,"  was  the  reply,  in  subdued  and  grave  aeeents. 
Her  tones  stmek  Mrs.  Travis.  She  drew  the  widow  out  of  the 
room,  and  said— 

'*  Is  anything  the  matter,  Mrs.  Avinger  T" 

*'  I  hope  not,"  waa  the  answer,  '*  but  it  is  now  quite  dark,  and 
I  confess  to  being  a  little  uneasy  about  the  g^ls.  They  diould 
not  have  gone  far.  I  warned  them  not  to  do  so ;  mnA  they 
should  not  have  stayed  so  late.  They  may  have  wandered 
down  to  Oedar  creek,  and  in  their  chat  have  not  observed  the 
lateness  of  the  hour." 

"  We  must  send  after  them." 
T  have  already  despatched  Cato  and  Sam." 
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An  hour  elapsed.  The  nneasiiieas  of  all  parties  increased. 
Colonel  Sinclair  was  particnlai-lj  restless.  It  was  fonnd  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  matter  from  him,  and  ho  was  chafing  with  his 
fears  and  impotence,  while  professing  to  nn^'e  no  apprehensions. 
Ho  tried  to  reassure  Mrs.  Tra^-is,  alias  Smith. 

"  They  have  only  strolled  too  far,  and  are  tired.  I^^^^ie 
cnse  with  jowy  sex  always,  Mrs.  Smith.  Tliey  never  calcuii.tc 
time,  space,  strength,  or  anything.  Wcmon  do  not  poFSOPs  t)io 
faculties  of  calculation,  lacking  forethought.  Yon  are  all  but 
tei-flics,  with  a  sort  of  summer  life  among  flowers.  But,  you 
have  sent  to  look  for  them.  Who  ?  Sam's  a  poke  and  a 
blockhead.  I  know  nothing  of  your  fellow  Cato,  Mrs.  Smith ; 
btit  he  is  old,  and  a  negro,  which  is  equal  to  saying  that  he  will 
drowse  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano  in  ftiU  blast.  Where  the  d — ^1 
is  that  follow  'Bram  ?  Ho  is  never  to  be  found  when  wanted. 
Ah,  if  I  could  only  mount  a  horse !" 

And  the  baron  groaned  and  writhed  between  his  fears  and 
his  imbecility.  An  hour  elapsed  —  and  such  an  hour!  Mrs. 
Avinger  had  the  table  spread  for  supper,  but  nobody  ate,  no- 
body drank.  Mrs.  Travis  kept  up  a  continual  progress  from 
porch  to  chamber.  Sinclair,  meanwhile,  unable  to  move,  main- 
tained a  perpetual  soliloquy  of  contradictions.  All  the  parties 
had  reached  that  penod  in  life  when  the  emotions  cease  to  cry 
aloud.  But  they  had  their  own  modes  of  speech,  nevertheless, 
in  the  case  of  each,  and  these  were  sufficiently  impressive  to 
any  observer. 

At  length,  and  when  this  suppressed  anxiety  seemed  to  be 
no  longer  endurable,  there  was  a  sound,  footsteps,  and  a  move- 
ment from  without.  All  rushed  into  the  porch  except  our 
baron,  and  he  made  a  most  formidable  effort  to  move  also,  the 
attempt  ending  only  in  a  bitter  groan  from  the  equal  pain  i*i 
foot  and  heart.  The  next  moments  brought  in  Carrie  Sinclair, 
supported  by  the  two  old  ladies.  She  had  been  brought  home 
insensible  by  Cato  and  Sam.  She  was  totally  unable  to  sup- 
port herself.  They  had  found  her,  fully  a  mile  off,  prostrate  in 
the  woods,  seemiifgly  insensible.  This  fact,  and  her  appear- 
ance, furnishes  a  sufficient  preface  to  a  fearful  history.  Her 
face  was  blackened  by  blows  and  bruises ;  her  garments  tom» 
and  covered  with  stains  of  the  soil ;  her  hair  was  freed  from  all 
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tiei  and  combe  diBordered,  difhereDed,  covering  face,  ne^ 
ahoolden.  She  had  evidenUj  gone  Uuongfa  aome  terrible  trial ; 
bnt,  for  the  moment,  she  waa  incapable  of  speech.  She  could 
only  sob  convulsiTely.  Her  whole  nerrons  system  seemed  to 
I  be  shattered. 

M^y  Iftid  her  down  npon  the  sofin,  and  applied  restoratives. 
Wiffiishe  had  recovered,  her  first  rign  of  consdonsness  waa  to 
scream  for  "  Bertha !" 

**  My  chQd  !  my  child  !  what  o^  my  child  t"  cried  the  mother. 

*'Who  is  BerUia?  What  does  she  meant"  demanded  flie 
colonel,  who  fancied  that  Oarrie  was  delirioos. 

"  Miss  Smith,"  whispered  the  widow  Avinger  in  the  ears  of 
the  baron. 

*'  I  thought  her  name  was  Annie !" 

But,  in  the  meantime,  Carrie  began  to  speak  somewhat  cohe- 
rently : — 

'*  Where  is  she  t    Where  have  they  taken  her  f 

"Who?  my  child!" 

**  Tes,  Bertha !    She  b  carried  off  by  ruffians  from  the  woods.'' 

"  0  Ood,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !  My  child ! — carried 
offt  Why — by  whomi  Speak,  Oarrie  Sinclair,  and  tell  me 
of  my  child !" 

"Oh!  how  can  I  tell  you?  I  know  nothing  more.  We 
were  suddenly  set  upon  by  ruffians  from  the  woods — four  oi 
five  in  number — dark,  savage-looking  men — all  armed.  That 
horrid  creature  whom  you  called  Hell-fire  Dick  was  the  leader 
I  knew  him  at  a  glance.  They  tore  us  asunder.  They  draggec 
her  away.  I  followed.  I  clung  to  her.  I  strove  to  release 
her,  and  they  struck  me  down,  thrust  me  back,  put  a  man  to 
guard  me,  while  they  dragged  her  off  to  their  horses.  We 
screamed,  but  no  one  came.  I  struggled  in  the  grasp  of  the 
strong  man,  and  see  my  condition.  He  smote  me  as  fiercely  as 
if  I  were  not  a  woman.  His  fist  felled  me  to  the  earth,  and  I 
knew  no  more,  until  I  found  myself  in  the  arms  of  the  ne- 
groes." 

Her  appearance  amply  testified  to  the  severity  of  her  treat- 
ment There  had  been  a  terrible  blow  planted  almost  between 
her  eyes.  They  were  bloodshot,  and  the  forehead  was  com- 
pletely blackened  by  the  stroke.    Never  had  beautiful  young 
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woman  found  so  little  mercy  from  the  hands  of  man  before,  un- 
less when  murdered  outright. 

For  a  moment,  Colonel  Sinclair  was  erect,  on  his  feet.  **  My 
sword !  my  pistols !"  he  cried.  But  he  sank  back  into  the  seat 
a  moment  after.  His  passion  was  quelled  by  his  own  physical 
sufferings.  He  could  only  groan  and  writhe  in  the  mingled 
tortures  of  mental  and  physical  agony — could  only  rage  with 
impotent  fury — the  most  humiliating  of  all  kinds  of  conscious- 
ness. His  roar  of  pain  and  rage ;  the  convulsive  sobbings  of 
Oarrie;  the  screams  of  little  Lottie,  who  beheld  the  defaced 
visage  of  her  sister  with  a  child-like  horror ;  the  clasped  hands 
and  the  tears  of  the  widow  Avinger ;  these  were  evidences  of 
the  grief  and  terror  of  the  household ;  but  how  feeble,  in  com- 
parison, with  that  speechless  sense  of  wo  and  agony,  under 
which,  with  a  single  shriek  of  desolation,  the  mother  of  the  lost 
girl  sunk  down  upon  the  floor,  in  a  heap,  senseless  for  awhile — 
mercifully  so  for  the  relief  of  a  brain  already  overstrained  too 
much.  There  is  a  period  in  the  event  when  the  dramatic 
painter  judiciously  drops  hb  curtain  over  the  scene.  We  must 
imitate  his  example. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

NRLLY  FLOYD   A   CAPTIVE. 

Wb  scarcely  need  to  add  anything  to  the  narrative  of  Carrie 
Sinclair,  detailing  the  adventure  in  which  Bertha  Travis  had 
been  carried  off.  She,  perhaps,  did  not  dilate,  as  she  might 
have  done,  upon  her  own  desperate  efforts  to  resist  the  assail- 
ants, and  to  rescue  her  companion.  How,  forced  away,  she  yet 
broke  loose  from  the  rude  grasp  which  held  her  back ;  darted 
npon  the  ruffians  who  were  lifting  Bertha  upon  horseback; 
clung  to  her  like  a  maniac;  was  beaten  down;  recovered; 
renewed  her  efforts,  and  was  finally  torn  away,  and  put  under 
the  custody  of  one  of  the  outlaws,  to  keep  back,  while  the 
abduction  was  completed,  and  the  girl  carried  off.  How,  even 
then,  she  sti-ove,  and  with  so  much  vigor,  as  to  provoke  the 
fellow  put  in  charge  of  her,  to  those  brutal  blows  which,  finally, 
left  her  insensible.  It  was  while  she  lay  in  this  condition  that 
the  ruffian  left  her,  and  made  off  after  his  associates.  Of  course, 
there  were  no  clues  to  the  route  which  they  had  taken. 

That  night  was  one  of  a  sleepless  agony  with  all  the  little 
group  at  the  Widow  Avinger's.  Of  the  poor  mother's  wo,  reft 
first  of  her  son  and  husband,  and  now  of  her  daughter,  who 
shall  make  report  t  The  blood  of  Carrie  Sinclair  was  now 
burning  with  fever.  She  was  delirious !  Of  the  vain  fnry  of 
the  baron ;  his  rage  that  had  no  object ;  his  desperate  purpose 
of  strife,  which  lacked  all  power  of  exercise ;  producing  a  men- 
tal conflict  which  was  almost  as  unendurable,  and  which  only 
served  to  bring  back  his  physical  sufferings,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  portrait ;  so  various  and  capricious  were  his  moods,  so 
utterly  bemocked  by  imbecility  were  dl  his  rages. 

It  was  in  the  moment  of  storm  and  agony,  when  caution  wa* 
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forgotteu  in  suffering,  that  our  baron  was  suffered  to  know  the 
secret  of  Bertha  Travis  and  her  mother.  It  came  to  him  as  a 
surprise,  but  brought  with  it  no  revulsion. 

"  What  does  she  call  her.     Is  she  not  Annie  Smith  t" 

"  No,  sir — no  !"  cried  the  mother  vehemently,  as  she  heard. 
"I  am  a  Travis — no  Smith.  My  daughter  is  Bertha  Travis, 
and  the  affianced  of  your'own  son !" 

**  Grood  Heavens !  How  is  this  ?  That  dear  little  girl,  my 
son's  affianced  ?  Oh,  Willie !  Poor  Willie !  Why  is  he  not 
here,  to  pursue,  recover,  and  avenge  her  ?  What  the  d — ^l  is  he 
about  that  he  is  not  here  I  And  where  is  'Bram  1  What  can 
that  rascal  be  doing?  pretending  to  scout,  and  keep  guard  and 
watch,  yet  here  tlie  wolf  boldly  rushes  into  the  fold,  and  carries 
off  the  innocent  flock.  But  I  can  still  mount  a  horse  !  I  will 
make  the  effort.  Sam  shall  help  me !  Once  mounted,  I  shall 
be  able  to  keep  my  seat.  I  will  try  it.  I  will  ride.  Summon 
Sam  to  me.  He  shall  have  my  horse  ready.  Get  me  my 
pistols.  Aud  my  sword.  They  shall  find,  the  bloody,  blasted 
wretches,  that  I  am  still  strong  enough  to  smite  and  slay !" 

Of  course,  all  this  ended  in  exhaustion.  The  brave  old 
niRu  was  shattered  in  frame.  His  physique  was  inadequate  to 
the  feeblest  demonstration  of  his  gallant  spirit. 

The  absence  of  'Branv  happened  to  be  commented  upon  in 
his  presence,  by  Mrs.  Avinger. 

'*  Ay !  he  is  caught  up  too,  by  these  rascals !  He  is  in  their 
hands.  They  are,  no  doubt,  bearing  him  away  to  the  West 
India  plantations.  The  bullhead !  blockhead  !  with  his  conceit, 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  these  wretches,  and, 
no  doubt,  without  ever  striking  a  blow — without  blowing  out  a 
single  villain's  brahis,  or  cutting  the  throat  of  one  gallows-bird 
of  all  the  gang !  Aud  yet,  the  scoundrel  has  pistols,  and  knife 
— prides  himself  upon  them — swears  to  do  famous  things  with 
'em,  yet  lets  himself  be  kicked  and  cuffed,  and  hand-cuffed,  and 
driven  off,  like  a  sheep  to  the  shambles,  without  ever  striking  a 
blow !" 

It  was  thus  that  the  fancies  of  our  furious  baron  furnished 
him  with  his  facts.  Yet  they  were  not  very  wide  from  the 
truth.  But  he  does  not  give  'Bram  sufficient  credit  for  resources 
as  we  shall  perceive  hereafter. 
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Thus,  then,  without  a  single  dae  to  the  route  taken  by  tL« 
outlaws,  and  reduced  to  utter  despair,  from  a  total  deficiency  of 
resource,  our  little  circle  at  tbe  widow's  house  of  reftige— -^ 
which  has  proved  of  so  little  security — must  be  left,  for  the  preo- 
ent,  to  the  endurance,  with  whatever  strength  they  may  com- 
mand, of  the  evils  and  sorrows  for  which  they  can  see  no 
remedy.  Let  us,  leaving  them  for  awhile,  look  dfter  those  per- 
sons  who  have  been  vainly  looking  after  our  friends. 

We  have  seen  the  scout,  Ballou,  chased  out  of  sight,  by  some 
of  the  best  troopers  of  Inglchardt*s  squad.  They  drove  him 
across  the  £di8to,  into  the  Fork.  His  escape  was  a  narrow  one. 
Pushing  upward,  and  resolved  to  make  his  way  even  across  the 
Gongaroe  and  Wateree,  till  he  should  find  Sinclair,  or  procure 
a  force  sufficient  to  penetrate  and  thoroughly  search  the  swamp 
intricacies  of  Muddicoat  Castle,  he  sped  on,  and,  to  his  great 
relief,  found  his  superior  very  soon  after  hu  passage  of  the 
river.  He  made  his  report,  and  the  whole  party  proceeded 
downward.  A  sharp  skirmish  with  a  mounted  squad  of  tbe 
British,  in  which  the  latter  were  dispersed,  did  not  lead  Sinclair 
to  anticipate  what,  in  foui*  hours  after,  he  found  to  be  the  case ; 
that  Colonel  Stewart,  with  the  whole  British  army,  was  then 
actually  on  the  march  toward  him,  making  rapid  progress  on 
the  route  to  M'Cord's  ferry.  What  could  this  argue,  but  the 
determination  of  the  Britbh  conmiander  to  seek  out  Greene, 
and  force  him  to  the  final  issue  of  battle. 

Believing  Greene  to  be  unprepared  for  this,  and  suppodng  it 
posHible,  from  the  rapidity  and  secrecy  of  Stewart's  movements, 
that  he  might  succeed  in  surprising  the  American  general  in 
vory  disadvantageous  circumstances,  Sinclair,  with  a  groan,  was 
compelled,  for  the  moment,  to  forego  his  personal  objects,  throw 
himself  in  the  path  of  the  enemy,  and,  keeping  iu  advance  of 
him,  harass  and  retard  his  movements,  while  he  took  occasion 
tc  report  them  fully  at  the  American  camp.  This  was  done 
lutil  Stewart  had  taken  post  at  M'Cord's,  on  the  south  side, 
where,  though  with  two  rivers  between,  the  two  armies  lay 
almost  in  sight  of  each  other's  fires.  Sinclair,  meanwhile,  sped 
across,  and  made  his  report  to  Greene.  Here  he  received 
orders  to  go  below,  and  join  Marion  with  all  haste ;  that  parti- 
san being  about  to  undertake  one  of  those  secret  expeditknu, 
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in  which  his  celerity  aud  skill  wore  osuallj  so  famouB  and  bo 
productive  of  profitable  results. 

This  expedition  of  Miirion  was  to  Pon-pon  river,  at  the  south- 
ward, where.  Colonel  Harden,  to  whom  the  military  charge  of 
this  precinct  was  confided,  was  hardly  pressed  by  a  British  force 
of  five  hundred  men,  chiefly  loyalists  from  Charleston.  These 
were  some  of  the  people  driven  from  the  Ninety-Six  district. 
Their  active  services  were  now  compelled,  somewhat  reluctantly, 
by  the  necessities  of  their  starving  families,  from  whom  the 
British  commandant  had  threatened  to  withdraw  their  rations, 
unless  the  men  should  instantly  take  the  field.  The  royal 
exigency  was  such,  that  the  British  generals  could  be  no  longer 
tolerant    This  detachment  was  led  by  Major  Frazer. 

By  a  forced  march  Marion  crossed  the  country  from  St 
Stephen's  to  the  Edisto,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  passhdg 
secretly  between  both  lines  of  British  podts,  which  kept  up  their 
intercourse  with  Charleston,  and  succeeded  in  joining  Harden 
before  his  presence  could  be  suspected  by  the  enemy,  for  whom 
he  planted  an  ambush  along  the  swamps  near  Parker's  ferry, 
sent  out  our  squad  of  St  Julien's^  as  a  decoying  body,  beguiled 
Frazer  into  his  snares,  and  gave  him  a  severe  handling,  cutting 
up  his  horse  completely.  But  that  his  ammunition  gave  out, 
he  would  have  annihilated  the  whole  detachment 

This  work  was  thus  efiectually  done,  and  our  Swamp  Fox 
had  reached  his  old  position  on  the  Santee,  in  the  short  space 
u£  six  days. 

But  these  six  days  were  lost  to  Sinclair  in  hb  search  after  hit 
friends,  who  still  lay  in  seemingly  hopeless  captivity.  And  he 
was  doomed  to  a  still  longer  denial  of  his  objects. 

We  return  to  the  operations  of  the  mam  armies.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Sinclair  had  mistaken  Stewart's  intentions,  in  moving 
toward  the  Oongaree  in  the  face  of  the  Americans.  Though 
his  army  had  recruited  somewhat,  and  had  been  strengthened  in 
numbers,  and  by  supplies,  it  was  yet  in  no  condition  to  be  auda- 
cious or  enterprising.  It  still  labored  under  a  woful  deficiency 
of  cavalry. 

Stewart  had  one  good  reason  for  leaving  Orangeburg, 
aud  seeking  a  more  favorable  camp-ground.  He  was,  in  fact, 
atarved  out.    His  foragers,  even  such  wily  strategists  as  oin 
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Captain  Inglehardt,  failed  to  proTide  the  ad^uate  ratioiiaL 
The  American  partisans  were  either  in  the  way  all  the  time,  or 
they  had  swept  the  fields  in  advance  of  the  British  foragers. 
The  Gongaree  country  was  supposed  to  promise  something  bet- 
ter, and  it  was  hoped  that  a  bold  fiice  pat  upon  his  fortunes, 
would  tend  somewhat  to  discourage  Greene,  who  would  natur- 
ally suppose  him  to  he  governed,  in  his  demonstration,  bj  a 
perfect  confidence  in  his  strength.  Something  of  the  venerable 
British  games  of  hrag  and  bully,  were,  no  doubt,  contemplated 
by  the  British  general. 

But  the  Gongaree  couutry  had  been  reaped  already  by  the 
sharp  sickles  of  Sumter's  and  Marion's  partisans.  Stewart 
found  as  little  good  feediug  there  as  upon  the  Edisto ;  while 
Greene,  not  willing  to  be  bullied,  struck  his  tents,  flung  out  his 
colors,  and  put  his  army  in  motion  for  the  passage  of  the  rivers 
which  kept  him  from  his  foe.  Ordering  his  scattered  detach- 
ments to  join  him  at  Howell's  ferry,  he  took  up  the  march  for 
that  place. 

This  movement  soon  prompted  our  British  general  to  a 
change  of  front  and  purpose.  By  forced  marches,  he  fell  back 
upon  his  convoys  and  reinforcements,  taking  post  fully  forty 
miles  below,  at  the  Eutaw  springs.  Tliis  brings  the  British 
encampment  within  a  few  miles  of  the  widow  Avinger's — not  a 
greater  number  from  Muddicoat  Gastle,  and  so,  accordingly, 
within  the  immediate  sphere  of  our  dramatis  persona. 

But  we  must  not  anticipate.  There  are  events  ripening,  yet 
to  mature,  in  this  very  precinct,  before  Stewart's  arrival.  Let 
us  consider  these,  in  due  order,  and  with  due  brevity. 

Marion,  as  we  have  seen,  has  got  back  to  the  Santoe.  His 
immediate  duties  are  suspended.  Sinclair  procures  renewed 
leave  of  absence,  on  the  special  pcrfonnauces  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  which  he  has  so  long  enjoyed  the  peculiar  license  of 
Rutledge.  He  has  incidental  military  commissions  grafted  upon 
his  personal  objects,  thus  securing  for  them  a  military  sanction. 
He  is  to  feel  the  strength  of  the  British  posts  at  Pooshee  and 
Wantoot.  l^hesc,  with  Monck's  Corner,  Biggin,  Fairlawn,  and 
Mulberry  Castle,  constitute  a  line  of  mutually -depending  British 
posts,  connecting  the  main  aimy  under  Stewart  directly  with 
ths  garrison  at  Charleston.     But  these  posts  mny  be  isolated, 
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and  conquered  in  detail ;  and  for  this  duty,  in  respect  to  Poo- 
shee  and  Wantoot,  Sinclair  has  bis  commission. 

We  find  bim,  witb  St.  Jalien*s  troop,  one  fine  day  in  Augnst, 
Lrigbt  and  not  too  bot,  in  tbe  sbadj  pine-forests,  some  four  miles 
from  Entaw.  His  sqnad  is  "nooning."  Suddenly  tbere  b  a 
stir.  But  it  is  tbe  return  of  a  scouting-party,  led  by  Jim  Bal- 
lou.  He  brings  witb  bim  a  prisoner,  taken  not  a  mile  ii'om 
camp.  He  brings  with  bim  also  an  old  acquaintance,  just  es- 
caped the  dutches  of  tbe  land-pirates. 

Tbe  prisoner  is  Nelly  Floyd.  The  escaped  fugitive  is  the 
negro  'Bram. 

We  need  not  say  that  'Bram  was  delighted  to  regain  his  mas- 
ter, but  bis  story  we  must  reserve  to  another  opportunity.  At 
present,  we  owe  all  our  regards  to  the  strange  girl  who,  hith- 
erto, has  been  so  successful  in  eluding  captivity.  We  see  that, 
ner  as  she  is,  dexterous  and  light  of  foot,  swift  on  horseback, 
and  a  marvellous  woodman,  she  is  caught  at  last !  In  the  end, 
the  Fates  show  themselves  to  have  few  real  favorites. 

She  had  been  caught,  emerging  from  tbe  woods,  Ballon  hav- 
ing absolutely  run  down  her  little  pony — literally,  by  running 
upon  bim  with  his  big-limbed  Virginia  turfite.  Tbe  poor  little 
pony  had  actually  been  thrust  to  the  ground.  Nelly  would  not 
have  been  taken— would  have  seen  the  approaching  party  — 
but  for  a  strange  stupor  which  seemed  to  possess  her  senses, 
making  her,  for  tbe  time,  oblivious  of  all  external  objects.  We 
shall  see  hereafter  why  she  was  thus  seized  witb  this  unwonted 
stupor. 

Her  appearance  compelled  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
Sinclair.  Where  had  he  seen  her  before  1  Somewhere ;  but, 
certainly,  wearing  no  such  expression — in  no  such  attitude  — 
ns  she  now  exhibited  before  him.  She  looked  now,  for  all  the 
world,  like  tbe  mad  girl — the  "Harricane  Nell" — whom  they 
sometimes  called  her.  She  was  pale,  haggard,  her  eyes  dila- 
ting wildly,  more  than  ever ;  her  movements  unnaturally  eager, 
nervous,  spasmodic,  and  totally  uninfluenced  by  surrounding 
objects  and  occurring  events.  She  had  not  listened  to  Ballou's 
statements  without  frequent  interruptions  and  ejaculations. 

"  If  you  be  a  man  and  a  gentleman,"  she  exclaimed  to  Sin- 
clair, seeing  bim  in  command,  "  release  mo!     What  business  is 

•?0 
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tbis,  which  employs  an  annj  to  seize  and  bear  away  a  woman  t 
What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  V* 

**  A  mighty  wild  sort  of  woman !"  said  Ballon  with  a  chnckle. 
The  ^1  gave  him  but  a  glance,  and  turned  from  him  to  Sin- 
clair. 

**  What  ^rl  is  this  V*  demanded  Sinclair,  "  and  why  have  you 
brought  her  here  ?" 

'<  She  is  one  of  Inglehardt's  gang  of  outlaws,  that  have  Gap- 
tain  Travis  and  his  son  in  keeping.  She  knows  the  secret  pas- 
sage to  their  hiding-place." 

"  It  is  false !  I  am  connected  with  no  gang  of  outlaws — 
with  no  gang  of  any  sort  I  am  neither  an  outlaw  myself,  nor 
do  I  give  help  or  countenance  to  those  who  are  so.  I  do  no- 
body any  harm.  I  help  the  suffering  wherever  I  can.  If  you 
be  Colonel  Sinclair,  as  I  believe,  I  have  risked  my  life  to  help, 
and  rescue  from,  outlaws,  two  ladies  in  whom,  I  am  told,  you 
have  an  interest.'* 

"  Ha !  two  ladies,  in  the  hands  of  outlaws  t  Where  f  when  t 
what  ladies?" 

"  Mrs.  Travis  and  her  daughter  !" 

**  And  they  are  in  the  hands  of  outlaws  1" 

"  Not  now !  I  helped  to  rescue  them.  I  was  wounded  in 
the  attempt  to  do  so.  We  were  all  saved  by  Lord  Bawdon 
with  a  British  escort,  and  carried  to  your  father's  barony." 

"  What !  Bertha  at  the  barony  ?" 

**  Yes,  and  her  mother,  and  myself.  I  was,  for  several  days* 
nursed  kindly,  and  my  wound   dressed,  by  your  sister  Carrie." 

"  Wonder  upon  wonder !  And  my  father  saw  Bertha  Travis ! 
And  where,  my  good  girl,  are  they  now? — not  at  the  bar- 
ony?" 

Here  'Bram  interposed.  He  could  supply  the  defects  in  Nel- 
ly's testimony. 

•*  Nebber,  sah !  Day  leff  de  barony  de  same  day.  Day's  yer, 
not  tree,  fibe,  seben  mile  off,  at  de  widow  Abinger's.  I  leff  'em 
day,  all  safe,  when  I  bin  go  out  'pon  a  scout,  and  bin  catch  by 
Hell-fire  Dick.  I  hope  Hell  hab  twenty-seben  fire  and  blazes 
for  de  'tamal  varmint !" 

Do  not  suppose  that  'Bram  stopped  here.  But  we  abridge 
his  long  speech  to  our  dimensions.     It  had  the  effect  of  reliev 
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ing  Sinclair's  wont  apprehensions,  and  of  deceiving  him,  too 
for,  as  'Bram  knew  nothing  of  the  subsequent  abduction  of  Ber- 
tha Travis,  so  he  c^rndently  assured  his  master  that  she  was  in 
safety  still  at  the  widow's. 

But  Nelly  Floyd  had  not  listened  to  'Bram's  harangue  with 
the  degree  of  patience  which  his  other  hearers  manifested.  She 
broke  out  into  occasional  exclamations,  and  exhibited  paroxysms 
of  distress,  which,  to  most  of  the  party,  seemed  unaccountable. 

"* What  is  all  this  to  me  1  Why  am  I  kept?  What  have  I 
to  do  with  it?  Pray,  sir — pray,  let  me  depart.  I  am  no  of 
fender ;  but  a  poor  girl,  troubling  nobody,  and  seeking  only  to 
save  others  from  trouble !     Will  you  not  let  me  go  V* 

Such  were  the  speeches  with  which  she  frequently  broke  in 
upon  the  tedious  and  self-complacent  narratives  of  the  negro — 
her  resti£&iess  momently  increasing,  until  it  rose  into  such  an 
expression  of  real  agony  as  necessarily  to  compel  the  attention 
of  her  auditors.  It  was  not  fear  for  herself.  She  seemed  to 
entertain  no  feeling  of  the  sort.  Her  tones  were  as  bold,  free, 
unembarrassed,  almost  masculine,  even  when  the  language  was 
that  of  entreaty,  as  if  she  possessed  the  will  to  decree  and  exe- 
cute. In  the  meanwhile,  Sinclair  and  St.  Julien  were  both 
observing  her  closely. 

**  My  good  girl,"  said  Sinclair,  "  who  are  you  1" 

'*  I  am  a  girl,  and  that  should  save  me  from  insult  among 
men ;  a  woman,  and  that  should  protect  me  from  the  perils  of  a 
soldiery !  I  am  peaceful,  and  do  not,  of  right,  incur  any  of  the 
penalties  of  war.  I  am  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  tell  who 
I  am ;  but  I  know  not  any  right,  of  colonel  or  general,  to  seize 
upon  me,  simply  riding  the  highway,  divert  me  from  my  duties 
— no  matter  what  the  loss  or  peril  to  myself — for  the  mere 
purpose  of  questioning  me  about  such  unimportant  matters. 
My  name  is  Ellen  Floyd,  and  I  am  an  orphan  —  another  con- 
sideration which  should  secure  me  the  protection  and  not  sub- 
ject me  to  the  ill-usage  of  men  wearing  the  word  and  epau- 
lettes of  soldiers  and  gentlemen,  and  professing  to  fight  for  the 
liberties  of  the  citizen.'' 

*'  You  are  sharp,  my  good  girl ;  but  you  do  us  injustice.  We 
have  no  disposition  to  detain  you,  but  it  is  charged  that  you 
are  4M>Qneeted  with  a  band  of  outlaws,  who  have  been  guilty  of 
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great  outrages  upon  the  conntxy,  and  have,  even  now.  some  oi 
our  free  citizens  in  a  grierous  bondage." 

"  I  have  already  answered  you  on  this  point  The  man  lies ! 
I  am  connected  with  no  band  of  outlaws     i^rove  it,  and  slay  t 

me !     But  do  not  take  the  mere  guessings  of  a  scout  for  eri-  ? 

deuce."  ' 

"  What  say  you.  Ballon  ?" 

"  Well,  I  found  her  among  the  outlaws.'*  j 

"False!  youdid»i>^/" 

"  You  was  harboring  about  them.'* 

"  So  were  you !"  I 

"Well,  that's  true;  but  I  was  harboring  to  find  out  the 
hiding-place  of  the  rascals,  and  to  get  out  a  person  from  their 
clutches." 

"  So  was  I !" 

"Well,  that's  a  pretty  story!  And  what  could' you,  a  wo- 
man— and  a  little  one  at  that — what  could  you  do  toward  get- 
ting out  a  prisoner  from  the  clutches  of  Inglehardt  and  Hell-fire 
Dickl" 

"I  could  risk  my  life — nay,  have  done  it — have  crept  into 
their  hiding-places,  which  your  stupidity  failed  to  find,  or  your 
cowardice  dared  not  penetrate! — Sir,  do  not  confront  me  any 
longer  with  this  man  I     You  hei^r  the  extent  of  his  charg^.    He  { 

found  me  in  a  like  position  with  himself,  hovering  around  a 
camp  of  outlaws.  He  had  his  object,  I  mine !  I  was  no  more 
in  concert  with  them  than  he  himself !  Nay,  I  was  striving 
against  them.  He  laughs  at  my  efforts  and  powers.  What 
more  has  he  done  ?  Nay,  if  I  could  tell  all,  he  has  done  far 
less.  You,  as  gentlemen,  however,  are  better  able  to  tell  him 
what  even  a  woman  may  do,  when  resolved  by  justice,  and 
strengthened  by  faith,  purposing  nothing  but  good,  and  made 
earnest  in  her  cause  by  love !  The  mouse  gnawed  through  the 
nets  of  the  lion.    If  Mrs.  Travis  and  her  daughter  were  here,  | 

they  would  tell  you  that  I  have  had  the  knife  of  the  ouUaw  at  ^ 

my  throat,  in  the  effoi*t  to  rescue  them  /    It  was  while  engaged  i 

in  a  similar  effort,  in  behalf  of  these  same  ladies,  that  I  had  a 
bullet  shot  into  this  arm!  Sirs — gentlemen — let  me  go  in 
peace !  Believe  me,  I  am  not  connected  with  these,  or  any 
outlaws;  and  oh,  believe  me,  farther,  that  every  moment  which 
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I  now  lose  is  an  agony,  and  may  be  a  death !  Life  and  death 
depend  upon  my  speed  and  freedom  at  this  moment." 

And  the  action  was  thronghont  admirably  suited  to  the  high- 
spirited,  logical,  fearless,  ingenuous  speech ;  her  eye  kindling 
and  dilating ;  her  lips  quivering  with  emotion ;  her  arms,  hands, 
the  whole  frame,  seeming  to  speak  as  well  as  the  tongue :  and 
when  she  spoke  her  scorn,  looking  at  Ballon,  her  expanding 
nostril,  uplifted  head,  and  the  mixed  indignation  and  contempt 
which  she  expressed,  were  clearly  discernible  in  every  gesture, 
as  she  turned  away  from  his  to  the  other  faces  in  the  group. 
You  should  have  seen  her !  We  have  said,  elsewhere,  that  she 
was  not  pretty ;  and,  for  this  reason,  that  the  word  would  have 
been  a  disparagement  of  the  noble,  the  lofty,  the  high-souled. 
all-speaking,  and  all-animated,  in  every  feature  of  her  face. 
Sinclair  looked  on  her  with  admiration — St.  Julien  with  an 
intense,  searching  eye,  which  seemed  to  be  riveted  because  sat- 
isfied. But  Ballou  was  unmoved.  He  had  been  stung  by  her 
speech  of  him ;  mortified  at  her  escape  from  him  on  a  former 
occasion ;  vexed  with  the  reproach  which  she  had  uttered,  of 
his  incompetence  at  the  very  craft  in  which  he  had  acquired  a 
local  fame  second  to  that  of  no  other  scout ;  and,  though  a  very 
good  fellow  as  the  world  goes,  such  as  the  world  is  very  full  of, 
particularly  in  good  society,  was  not  capable  of  a  very  mag- 
nanimous emotion,  at  his  own  expense,  and  which  would  involve 
the  necessity  of  a  tacit  admission  of  fault  as  well  as  failure. 

"  All  mighty  fine,"  quoth  he,  **  but  all  pretty  much  pretence, 
I'm  thinking !  If  you  let  her  off,  colonel,  before  she  shows  yon 
the  way  to  that  den  of  thieves,  you'll  deserve  to  lose  your 
chances.  She's  among  'em,  I  tell  you !  Make  her  confess  be- 
fore she  goesy  and  keep  her  fast  till  she  does  so !" 

**  Be  merdfnl,  gentlemen,  and  let  me  go,  even  if  you  do  not 
believe  me.  I  could  easily  disprove  all  that  this  bad  man  tells 
you — for  he  lies;  but  time  is  my  object.  Time,  now,  is  as 
precious  to  me  as  life.  Life  depends  upon  it.  There  is  one 
whom  I  love  in  a  dreadful  danger.  Let  me  go !  Every  hour 
now  is  needful  to  my  purpose — and  to  his  safety !" 

"  But,  my  girl,  you  know  the  route  by  which  we  may  reach 
the  hiding-place  of  these  outlaws,"  said  Sinclair. 

•*  I  know  nothing  — I  can  know  nothing — will  know  noth- 
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ing,  now  I  I  tell  yon  tbat  a  preeiovfl  life  depends  npon  tbese 
minutes,  and  jon  talk  to  me  of  your  afiairs.  What  are  jonr 
affairs  to  me  f  What  daim  have  thej,  or  yoo,  npon  met  that 
you  arrest  me,  to  do  yoor  work,  and  keep  me  from  the  daties 
in  which  I  may  save  a  life  which  is  precious  to  my  own !  I 
can  not  think  of  anything  now,  hnt  the  one  cry  which  sonnds 
through  the  forests  in  my  ears !  a  cry  of  agony — which  bids 
me  speed — speed — and  sare  from  a  cmel  deadi  the  life  of  a 
beloved  one !" 

And  she  wrung  her  hands  bitterly,  and  threw  them  op  to 
Heaven  wildly. 

**  But  who  is  this  who  is  so  precious  to  you,  and  whom  you 
are  to  succor  t" 

**  0  God !  this  b  the  wisdom  and  the  magnanimity  <^  man  I 
At  a  moment  like  this,  he  would  keep  me  back  to  know  whether 
it  is  mother,  father,  brother,  sister,  who  is  perishing  far  a  cap 
of  water,  and  shrieking  to  me  for  help  !  My  house  is  on  fire, 
and  he  would  keep  me  from  putting  out  the  blaae,  till  he  knows 
whether  the  fire  caught  from  the  chimney  or  the  cellar !  God 
be  merciful  to  me !  Sir — do  I  look  like  a  liar  t  Suppose  that 
I  speak  the  truth,  and  what  sort  of  heart  can  you  have,  that  can 
so  trifle  with  a  human  being's  griefs  and  agonies  !  Here,  before 
Gk>d,  I  swear  that  your  scout  speaks  falsely !  I  do  not  harbor 
with  outlaws.  I  have  no  connection  with  these  you  seek.  I 
have  harbored  (^oui  them,  it  is  true,  as  he  has  done,  seeking  to 
rescue  tme  victim  from  their  talons !  The  eye  of  Gk>d  is  upon 
us  now.  Do  you  believe  that  t  Then  believe  me  when  I  ap- 
peal to  him.  I  swear," — and  she  dropped  upon  her  knees— 
"  God  of  the  bright  world,  and  the  dark,  attest  my  truth !— Oh ! 
how  can  you,  officers  and  gentlemen,  as  you  are,  or  claim  to  be, 
require  this  of  a  young  girl  like  me,  as  if  I  had  no  futh,  no 
truth,  no  heart  to  suffer  like  your  own !" 

<*For  God's  sake,  Willie,  let  her  go !  She  is  as  truthful  as 
an  angel  !*'  so  spoke  St.  Julien,  saito  voce^  even  in  the  moment 
when  Sinclair  cried  out,  aloud : — 

*'  My  good  girl,  you  are  free  to  depart !  Gt>d  forbid  that  I 
should  keep  you,  for  a  moment,  to  your  own  hurt,  or  to  the 
suffering  of  another!  It  must  be  my  plea,  for  having  de- 
tained you  so  long,  that  my  oA'n  most  precious  ones  are  in  dan- 
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ger,  also,  and  yon  are  thought  to  he  ahle  to  help  me  to  discoyer 
them.  But  go!  go! — lam  sorry  that  you  were  arrested.  I 
shall  feel  deeply  if  you  are  too  late !" 

**  Oh !  thanks !  thanks !"  cried  the  girl,  the  tears  now  for  the 
first  time  gnshing  from  her  eyes ;  and  she  darted  to  her  horse, 
and  at  a  honnd  was  upon  his  hack ;  then,  as  she  bent  to  the 
saddle,  and  gave  her  steed  the  reins,  she  waved  her  hand  to  the 
two  officers — ''  Thanks,  gentlemen,  thanks  !  I  shall  not  forget 
yon.  I  will  try  and  help  you,  hereafter — but  now !  now !  It 
is  impossible !  I  am  called !  It  is  life  or  death !  I  must 
go!  go!" 

She  was  off  in  another  moment  like  the  wind— out  of  sight 
like  a  sudden  arrow  from  the  Egyptian  bow. 
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OHAPTEE    XXXVIII. 

WILUB  SINCLAIR'S  VISIT  TO   HIS   PATHBR. 

For  tlie  first  few  momcnto  after  the  disappearance  of  NeDj 
Floyd,  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  admiration,  if  not  awe,  over- 
spread the  little  circle,  and  hnng  like  a  dondy  spell  npon  the 
senses  of  all. 

**  What  an  astonishing  creature !"  cried  Sinclair.  "  Did  she 
drop  firom  the  donds  t" 

**  There  is  certainly  some  curions  mystery  ahout  her,"  an- 
swered St.  Jolien.  Such  a  wonderful  mingling  of  mdeness  and 
refinement,  simplicity  of  manner  and  high  tone  of  character,  is 
exceedingly  rare.  It  shows  superiority  of  endowment,  with  a 
certain  peculiar  piquancy  of  training,  or  nature  has  executed  one 
of  her  marvels." 

**  What  an  eye  she  has !  so  large,  dewy,  and  dilating,  yet 
fiery ;  and  how  animated  the  expression  of  her  face !  How 
every  muscle  seems  to  speak.  I  have  certainly  met  her  some- 
where before.    The  mere  features  strike  me  as  familiar." 

**  Yes,  do  you  not  remember ;  at  the  house  of  the  old  woman, 
Ford,  whither  we  went  in  search  of  Mrs.  Travis  and  her 
daughter." 

**  Yes,  yes ;  now  I  remember !  But  then  she  was  silent,  and 
';hero  was  none  of  that  fiery  enthusiasm  which  she  has  just  ex- 
hibited. ]?ithe^  s^i3  is  an  angel,  or  the  subtlest  counterfeit  that 
ever  know  how  U:  vu*  on  the  guise  of  virtue,  and  warm  it  with 
the  arcs  A  leal ' 

"81ie  IS  an  hugiA"  said  St.  Jullen.  "There  is  no  trick 
ahout  her.  Cunning  could  never  rise  to  that  altitude.  She  is, 
:n  brief,  a  wonae-  " 
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"  I  reckon  she's  nothing  better  than  a  cunning  gipsy,"  quoth 
Balloa,  "  artful  as  the  d — ^1,  and  full  of  all  sorts  of  mischief.  I've 
seen  a  good  many  of  that  class  of  people." 

"  You've  been  more  fortunate  than  other  people,  Ballou,"  re- 
sponded Sinclair — "I  never  had  the  fortune  to  meet  such  a 
person  before." 

"  Well,  you've  let  her  off,  and  you'll  be  sorry  for  it.  She's 
ti-icked  you." 

"  Even  if  she  has,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  that  I  let  her  off.  Bet- 
ter I  should  be  deceived,  than  that  I  should  be  troubled  with  a 
constant  misgiving  lest  I  had  done  a  great  wrong  to  humanity. 
We  had  no  right,  besides,  to  detain  her." 

**  Well,  I  reckon  we  can't  consider  about  rights  so  closely  in 
war  time.  If  we  did,  we'd  half  the  time  do  nothing — nothing. 
We've  got  to  strain  the  laws  mighty  hard,  sometimes,  if  we 
would  make  a  proper  headway  against  the  enemy.  It  ain't  the 
laws  that's  going  to  make  an  obstinate  rogue  give  in,  and  let 
out  what  he  knows.  We  have  to  put  the  pinchers  to  his  tender 
feelings,  and  the  hickories  to  his  back,  or  we  can't  always  untie 
his  tongue,  and  get  at  his  secrets." 

"  And  you'd  have  subjected  such  a  girl  as  that  to  the  lash 
Ballou  ?     I  really  had  a  better  opinion  of  your  humanity." 

*•  Well,  I  don't  pretend  to  too  much  humanity  in  war  time. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I'd  have  the  fi^B.]  whipped,  exactly, 
though,  once,  when  she  dodged  me  before,  I  felt  in  my  heart 
like  licking  her  soundly,  if  I  could  have  caught  her ;  but  I'd 
have  taken  her  into  captivity,  and  kept  her  on  short  commons, 
till  she  let  out  all  we  wanted  to  know.  .  And  she's  so  eager  to 
get  off,  that  I'm  sure  she'd  have  let  out  her  secrets,  had  you 
only  pinned  her  up  in  a  ploughline  for  awhile.  You  had  her  at 
your  mercy,  colonel,  and  could  have  got  all  her  secrets  by  a  little 
squeezing.  But  it's  no  use  talking  now.  You've  let  her  off, 
and  we  must  now  work  our  own  traverse,  after  the  track,  to  that 
hiding-place  of  Inglehardt." 

"  So  be  it !  That  we  had  her  at  our  mercy  was  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  abuse  our  power,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
young  creature  like  that,  and  a  woman  too.  You  would  have 
us,  Ballou,  imitate  the  practice  of  our  tories,  and  these  Florida 
refugees,  with  whom  women  and  the  weak  are  always  chosen 
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victims.    Your  tcontrng  baaness  teaches  yoa  some  hard  les- 
sons.*' 

'*  It  mokes  me  mighty  snspicioas  of  the  ciumiii^  of  sicli  mxi 
of  cattle." 

*'  Yon  don't  belieye  much  in  the  Tirtaes,  Ballon." 

*' Well,  I  see  too  little  of  them  noir-a-day^,  tobe  easy  of  be* 
lief.  Besides,  here's  a  matter  I  may  say  of  life  jind  death. 
Yon  set  me  to  hnnt  np  Captain  Travis  and  the  boy  Henry ;  and 
I  find  the  /ery  person  that  can  carry  yon  to  their  hiding-place ; 
and  when  it  only  wants  a  little  tight  squeezing  to  make  her  do 
it,  you  listen  to  all  her  cunning  stories,  and  let*s  her  ofL  I  don*t 
believe  a  word  of  her  story.  She's  just  come  over  you  with  a 
sarcumvention  of  her  own,  and  she's  a-laughing  at  you  now, 
even  as  she  rides." 

'*  Be  it  so,  Ballon.  Yet,  though  something  of  a  soldier,  and 
not  over-confiding  myself — not  easily  imposed  upon,  I'm  sure 
—  I  believe  every  syllable  that  was  uttered  by  that  strange 
girl.    Every  word,  every  look,  was  truth." 

"  It  was !"  interposed  St  Julien.  **  Ballon  can  not  understand 
such  a  nature.  The  woman  is  an  anomaly.  In  the  old  world 
she  would  probably  be  accounted  a  genius — one  of  that  class 
with  whom  a  most  fiery  impulse  is  yet  subordinated  ta  a  true 
controlling  thought  She  is  true.  Nay,  more :  she  will  seek 
us  out  She  will  bring  us  voluntarily  the  information  we  seek. 
She  will  not  be  coerced,  except  by  her  own  will.  She  does  not 
will  to  do  so  now,  because  of  the  concentration,  upon  some  one 
earnest  purpose  now,  of  all  her  hopes,  fears,  thoughts,  and  feel- 
ings. Had  we  kept  that  girl  in  bonds,  in  the  hope  to  compel 
her  to  our  purpose,  we  might  have  driven  her  to  madness,  but 
never  to  submission." 

Here  'Bram,  who  had  been  showing  h'imself  very  impatient 
of  a  conversation  in  which  he  had  been  suffered  to  take  no  part, 
interposed  and  said,  abruptly  enough : — 

"  I  yor  soroet'ing  'bout  dat  same  gal,  Mass  WiDie.  I  yer  from 
M  Cato,  who's  carriage-driber  for  Miss  Trabis.  He  true,  wha 
de  gal  tell  yon,  'bout  he  gitting  shoot  in  de  arm,  by  dem  rascal 
wha'  bin  cotch  de  ladies;  he  shoot  *em  jis  when  de  Lawd 
Roddin  come  up — den  de  gal  fall  down  and  faint  'way;  den 
do  British  sodger  run  at  de  rascal  in  de  woods :  shoot  snnic— • 
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liADg  odder  BOBie^;  den  day  piqk  up  de  gal,  put  'em  in  de  car- 
riage wid  Miss  Trabia,  and  bring  'em  to  we  house.  He  'tay 
day,  two,  tree,  fibe,  seben  day,.maybe«  tell  he  git  better  ob  he 
bu't;  den  be  gone — nobody  know  whay  he  gone;  and  day 
nebber  sees  'em  'gain,  tell  Ballon  catches  'em,  and  brings  'em 
yen" 

"  You  see»  Ballon,  'Bram's  stozy  confirms  that  of  the  girL" 

'*In  that  matter,  may  be:  but  not  in  the  other.  I  tell  you 
she  had  to  d6  with.  Inglehardt'sgang.  I  have  iseen  her  talking 
with  one  of  them." 

"That  proves  nothing.  You  have  seen  her  talking  with  u$t 
yet  she  had  no  connection  with  us,  except  against  her  will." 

**  Ay,  but  it  was  not  against  her  will  that  she  talked  with 
them." 

"  Ballon,  you  are  inveterate.  According  to  your  own  previous 
report,  this  girl's  track  was  always  qfher,  and  abotU  the  tracks 
of  these  ruffians.  You  yourself  admit  to  have  made  her  separ^ 
ate  track  your  guide  to  the  places  where  they  were  to  be  found." 

"  Yes,  and  it  always  led  me  right" 

"But  that  it  was. still  always  separate  iiilly  confirms  her  as- 
sertion, that  she  harbored  about  them,  even  as  you  did,  but  did 
not  mingle  with  them." 

"  Ah !  that's  her  assertion  only." 

"It  seems  confirmed  by  all  other  testimony.  But  enough, 
now.  I  am  satisfied  that  she  is  as  innocent  as  yourself.  Your 
pride  has  been  hurt  by  the  girl ;  and  you  feel  it  a  little  too 
deeply.  You  have  been  faithful  and  zealous,  but  unfortunate, 
so  far ;  and  this  mortifies  you.  8he  has  spoken  offensively  to 
yon,  and  this  has  vexed  you  into  injustice.  But  for  these  things 
you  would  probably  see  her  in  the  b-ame  light  with  ourselves. 
Her  words  to  you  were  harsh ;  but,  if  she  spoke  the  truth  of 
herself,  she  was  justified  in  what  she  said  of  you.  Do  not 
suppose  that  I  question  your  truth  and  fidelity,  because  I  be- 
lieve in  her.    And  now  for  'Bram's  story." 

We  need  not  give  the  details  of  that  long  narrative.  'Bram 
bad  much  to  tell.  Of  his  escort  of  Travis's  negroes  safely 
across  the  Santee;  of  his  subsequently  attaching  himself  to 
Mrs.  Travis,  whom  he  Encountered  on  the  road ;  of  the  finding 
of  his  master  and  the  young  ladies  in  the  highway,  fovndcred ; 
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robbed  of  tbeir  carriage-horses ;  of  the  extreme  illness  of  the 
old  man ;  of  the  fond  attentions  and  care  shown  bj  Mrs.  TraTis 
and  her  danghter,  daring  the  veteran's  extremity ;  of  the  inti- 
macy which  had  grown  up  into  affection  between  the  parties ; 
of  his  own  indefatigable  exertions,  great  merits,  and  safferings 
as  a  scout ;  of  his  capture  by  Dick  of  Tophet,  and  his  subse- 
qnent  transfer  to  the  cnstody  of  Griffith,  the  promiscuous  dealer 
in  contraband,  near  Wantoot  and  Pooshee :  of  all  these  particu- 
lars 'Bram  delivered  himself  at  great  length.  His  prolixity 
underwent  due  increase,  when  he  came  to  narrate  the  particulars 
of  his  connection  with  Griffith,  and  final  escape.  We  must  not 
suffer  him  to  speak,  or  he  will  take  up  too  much  of  our  time. 
Enough  to  state  that,  finding  himself  in  the  hands  of  Griffith* 
his  sagacity  at  once  scented  his  danger.  He  soon  learned  that 
he  was  to  be  sent  to  the  British  West  India  islands.  Griffith, 
himself,  who  had  already  accumulated  a  score  of  similar  cap- 
tives, destined  to  a  similar  fate — all  of  whom  he  kept  in  a  log 
pen  in  the  swamp — had  told  him,  and  the  rest,  that  they  were 
to  go  thither ;  that  they  were  to  be  slaves  no  longer,  but  free 
to  enjoy  the  fat  of  the  land ;  a  region  in  which  rum-juice  run  in 
the  canes,  filling  all  their  hollows ;  sugar  grew  upon  the  bushes 
in  place  of  berries ;  where  the  sun  always  shone,  day  and 
night ;  and  where  the  sole  employment  was  to  eat,  drink,  and 
keep  their  wives  in  order,  taking  as  many  as  they  chose.  "  The 
heaven  of  each  is  but  what  each  desires,"  and  the  heaven  thus 
painted  for  the  negroes  in  the  log-pen,  was  so  painted,  by  the 
cunning  Griffith,  as  effectually  to  intoxicate  the  fancies  of  these 
sable  sons  of  Africa,  who  were  all  eager  to  be  gone.  Accord- 
ing to  'Bram,  however,  hi*  wisdom  was  more  than  a  match  for 
Griffith's  cunning.  But  seeing,  he  pretended  not  to  see.  Doubt- 
ing, he  appeared  religiously  to  believe.  He  put  on  the  look  of  the 
simpleton ;  opened  his  mouth  from  car  to  ear ;  drank  in  delight- 
edly all  he  heard  ;  and  was  so  easy  of  faith,  so  happy  in  the  pros 
pect,  that  Griffith  was  effectually  deceived.  Having  need  of  a 
vigorous  laborer,  he  preferred  'Bram  to  the  office  of  a  clerk  or 
assistant.  There  was  a  boat,  run  up  the  creek,  containing  casks 
of  rum  and  sugar ;  these  had  to  be  unloaded  at  midnight,  and 
wagoned  up  to  the  secret  post  which  our  contrabanduta  main- 
'/;incd.    To  assist  in  this  duty,  'Bram  was  employed,  and  by 
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little  and  little,  bis  opportunities  grew,  and  be  did  not  suffer 
tbem  to  escape  bim.  He  watcbed  bis  cbance,  wbile  at  tbe  boat ; 
and,  liiiviiig  sent  off  bis  last  cargo,  emptying  the  boat,  and 
finding  himself  ulone,  he  cut  her  loose,  allowed  her  to  drift  a 
short  way  down  stream,  and  when  she  struck  upon  the  opposite 
bank,  a  mile  below,  he  jumped  out  and  took  to  the  woods, 
where  be  effectually  hid  himself  from  purHuit,  until,  in  his  sub- 
sequent wanderings,  he  threw  himself  in  the  M'ay  of  Ballou  and 
bis  party. 

"  Wc  caught  the  rascal  asleep,"  quoth  Ballou. 

"  I  no  bin  bleep,  Ballou.  '  I  bin  mak'  b*Iieb  I  sleep.  I  jis  bin 
lay  myself  down  to  res'  my  leg,  when  I  see  de  sodger.  I 
knows  dem  and  le'  'em  come  up  and  find  me.  Ef  I  hadn't  a* 
bin  know  'em,  day  nebber  bin  find  me  for  t'onsand  years." 

*'  I  had  to  waken  him  by  kicking,"  said  Bnllou. 

"  Psho,  Ballou,  enty  I  bin  know  whose  foot  it  was  ?  Enty  I 
bin  know  you  all  de  time  ?     Ua !  you  s'posc  dis  nigger  fool !" 

"  Well,  I  can  only  say,  you  must  have  loved  kicking  mightily 
to  have  taken  so  much  of  it  from  your  friends,  without  any 
reason  for  it." 

"  Psho  !  he  ain't  bu't.  You  kin  kick  me  all  day  yer'' — stri- 
king tbe  invulnerable  region  with  complacency  —  "  an'  I  nebber 
feel  'em." 

It  will  be  seen  that  'Bram  was  equally  insensible  in  the 
point  and  seat  of  honor;  and  this  insensibility  was,  in  consider- 
able degree,  a  matter  of  pride  and  satisfaction  with  him ;  even 
as  the  alligator  congratulates  himself  that  bis  hide  defies  a  rifle 
bullet;  as  a  turtle  exults  that  his  coating  laughs  at  tbe  teeth  of 
tbe  shark,  and  the  bill  of  the  sword-fish  ;  as  a  well- provisioned 
garrison  chuckles  over  the  strength  of  its  walls,  when  the  foe 
thunders  against  them  from  without. 

The  bugle  was  sounded. 

"Whither  now,  Willie  1"  demanded  St.  Julien.   . 

"To  this  good  Widow  Avinger's,  of  course;  to  see  all  tbe 
dear  ones — father  and  sister,  and  my  poor  Bertha !  Heavens  I 
bow  they  all  suffered." 

"Willie!" 

"Well!  wbatr 

*•  Ton  forget  your  commV4on.** 
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"  What !  Bball  1  find  mjadf  onlj  a  few  miles  firem  my  fatber 
and  sisters  and  deny  myself  to  see  them." 

"  Yet  the  instmctions  of  General  Marion,  touching  Poosbea 
and  Wantoot." 

'*  The  devil  take  Pooshee  and  Wantoot,  if  they  are  to  keep 
me  firom  one  hour's  enjoyment  of  home — at  a  moment  like  this 
'-after  such  anxieties  as  I  hare  borne  so  long — after  such  toils 
as  we  hare  undergone!  No!  no!  my  dear  Peyre,  you  are 
quite  too  much  of  a  martinet  Nay,  you  are  cold-blooded,  man ; 
for  you  seem  to  forget  that  you  shall  see  Carrie  when  I  see 
Bertha.  By  Heavens !  if  this  is  the  philosophic  mode — stoical 
all  over — with  which  you  are  to  love  my  sister,  you  sha'n't 
have  her  after  all!  I'll  second  my  father's  objections.  Ill 
admit  that  you  are  not  only  a  Frenchman,  but  but  an  unnatural 
Frenchmaut  who  has  no  proper  sense  of  la  heUe pauitm** 

"Willie,"  said  the  other,  while  his  bronze  visage  showed 
warmer  tints  through  the  skin  than  ever. 

^  Oh  I  you  mean  that  I  do  you  injustice ;  but,  by  Heavens, 
Peyre !  to  think  of  your  opposing  such  a  visit,  only  for  an  hour, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  absolutely  monstrous!  What 
would  Oarrie  say !" 

*^  That  I  did  not  forget  honor  in  love." 

"And  who  forgets  honor?  What  is  there  in  conflict  with 
honor  in  this  proposed  visit  ?" 

"  With  duty, 'then  ?  Do  you  not  see*  firom  this  very  story 
of  'Bram,.  that  there  are  new  reasons  rendering  the  reconnoi- 
sance  of  these  posts  doubly  necessary  T" 

"  And  will  the  delay  of  a  few  hours  affect  the  dufy  T" 

"It  may/" 

"  Well,  let  it !  I  am  a  man  as  well  as  a  soldier.  I  have  not 
had  an  hour's  respite  for  the  last  three  months — have  not 
wasted  an  hour  idly.  Shall  I  be  denied  a  few  brief  moments 
of  pleasure — a  single  hurried  embrace  with  those  who  are  dear 
to  my  heart  %    Oh,  Peyre,  Peyre,  how  can  you  deny  me  t" 

"  I  deny  myself,  Willie." 

"  I  don't  believe  it !  You  are  a  stoic,  a  cynic,  an  ascetic  I 
You  have  no  more  heart  than  a  millstone.  I  tell  you,  Peyre,  I 
will  pay  this  visit.  An  hour's  riding  will  carry  us  there.  I 
will  buf  kiss  all  round,  and  say,  *  Ood  bless  you !'  and  *  How 
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d'ye  d)  r  imd  '  Good-by !'  all  in  tbe  same  breath  j  and  then  crjr 
aloud,  to  appease  your  conscience, '  Captain  St.  Julien,  sound 
to-saddle !'     There !  will  that  promise  serve  you  I" 

**  I  can  only  counsel,  Willie." 

"  And  you  persist  in  counselling  for  Pooshee  and  Wantoot, 
and  against  this  visit  V* 

**  I  do — however  reluctantly,  I  do !  It  is  against  the  desires 
of  my  own  heart  that  I  so  counsel.'* 

"  That  for  your  counsel !"  snapping  his  fingers.  '*  Boot  and 
saddle,  there !  Shall  there  be  no  sunshine,  because^  I  am  a  sol- 
dier?—no  smile,  because  I  must  scout  and  fight? — not  a  kiss 
from  loving  lips,  because,  a  moment  after,  I  may  have  a  bullet 
through  my  breast  ?  Come  on,  Peyrc !  Never  look  so  dreary, 
man — so  stem! — don't  treat  yourself  so  unkindly.  -  I  know 
your  heart — know  that  you  long,  as  miich  as  I  do,  for  this 
meeting  with  our  friends ;  and  that  your  virtue  and  duty  are 
quite  too  severe  for  ordinary  humanity.  They  will  starve  you 
yet  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  To-saddle,  man !  We  shall  see  all 
the  dear  ones  in  an  hour !" 

And  so  they  rode ! 

But  they  had  not  ridden  a  mile  before  they  encountered  one 
of  Marion's  scouting-parties,  post-haste,  "  spurring,  fiery  red," 
who  brought  despatches  for  Sinclau:,  commanding  his  immediate 
return  to  the  brigade.    Marion  wrote : — 

**  The  general  designs  a  great  movement,  which  requires  the 
concentration  of  all  our  forces.  Give  no  further  heed  to  the 
small  posts  of  Pooshee  and  Wantoot.  We  are  in  possession  of 
all  that  we  need  to  know  of  these  places,  which  sink  into  insig- 
nificance in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  Stewart  with  his 
whole  army.  He  is  pushing  down  the  country,  and  will  be  upon 
you,  unless  you  move  quickly.  He  will  probably  halt  and  for- 
tify himself  at  Eutaw.  He  has,  we  know,  ordered  up  all  his 
detachments  from  below.  Five  hundred  infantry  are  now  on 
the  march  from  Fairlawn,  while  Stewart's  own  army  is  said 
to  number  two  thousand  and  three  hundred.  We  shall  have 
our  hands'  full  of  business  soon,  and  need  all  the  men  that  we 
can  muster.  If  you  can  convey  intelligence  of  this  to  Captains 
Vandorhortft,  Conyers,  and  Coulter,  who  are  all  operating  some- 
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where  above  jon,  do  so.  Bat  lose  no  time  in  doing  it ;  and* 
above  all,  do  not  let  this  or  any  other  dnty  interfere  with  your 
immediate  return  to  the  brigade." 

Another  despatch  was  from  Butledge : — 

*•  Sorry,  my  dear  colonel,  to  cut  short  your  roving  commis- 
sion ;  doubly  sorry  that  it  has  not  yet  resulted  as  you  could 
wish.  But  we  can  spare  you  from  the  main  action  of  the  drama 
no  longer.  We  are  now,  I  think,  approaching  the  denouememtf 
and  require  all  our  heroes  on  the  stage.  Stewart  is  in  rapid 
march  downward — a  little  too  strong  for  us  yet,  particularly 
with  the  reinforcements  which  he  will  get  from  the  lower  posts. 
We  hear  of  these  in  motion  from  several  quartei-s,  as  many  as  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  men.  These,  in  addition  to  his 
estimated  strength  at  present  of  twenty-three  hundred,  will  give 
heavy  odds  against  us,  unless  our  mounted  men  come  out  much 
more  numerously  than  usual.  Greene  is  on  the  march,  some- 
what recruited,  but  very  little  strengthened.  Congress  has  done 
nothing — can  or  will  do  nothing — not  even  give  us  arms  and 
ammunition !  Three  hundred  of  our  people  are  still  without 
serviceable  weapons  of  any  kind,  and  seven  hundred  without 
jackets  or  breeches.  It  is  really  lucky  that  we  have  hot 
weather.  We  must  make  up  in  zeal  what  wo  lack  in  men  and 
munitions,  and  only  fight  the  harder  from  having  but  little 
means  with  which  to  fight  at  all !  That,  my  dear  Sinclair,  is  a 
new  philosophy  for  the  management  of  armies,  but  it  is  one 
that  will  not  seem  altogether  silly  in  the  estimation  of  the  true 
patriot.  At  all  events,  it  is  about  the  best  that  I  can  give  to 
you,  who  know  how  to  fight  so  well  on  short  commons ;  and  it 
affords  the  only  hope  upon  which  I  have  fed  (very  like  fasting) 
for  a  long  season !  Once  more,  then,  my  dear  Sinclair,  let  me 
regret  the  necessity  which  requires  that  you  rejoin  your  bri- 
gade, and  defer,  for  a  brief  season,  the  painfully  interesting  per- 
sonal enterprises  upon  which  you  are  engaged. 

"  Ever  sincerely  your  friend,  "  J.  Rutledgb." 

Sinclair  read  with  evident  vexation.    He  handed  the  dc 
spatches  to  St.  Julien,  with  the  single  remark 
"  Was  ever  anything  so  malaprop  V 
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Then  be  addressed  himself  to  the  bearer  of  despatches,  and 
asked  sundry  questions  about  the  position  of  the  brigade,  its 
numbers,  and  so  forth. 

"  Of  course,  Willie,  you  obey  these  mandates  V* 

**  To  be  sure !  Gould  you  doubt  ?  But  if  you  mean,  by  this 
question,  Peyre,  to  convey  the  idea  that  I  am  to  be  cut  off  from 
this  visit  to  my  father,  you  are  mistaken.  No,  by  Heavens ! 
I  will  see  him — see  them  all — feel  the  gripe  of  their  hands 
once  more,  though  Stewart  with  all  his  army  came  thundering  to 
the  interview !     Ho,  there !" 

And  he  called  up  a  couple  of  lieutenants. 

'*Mazyck,  take  ten  men,  and  scout  along  the  road  above. 
Rendezvous  in  two  hours  at  Mrs.  Avingcr's.  You,  Postell,  take 
another  ten  men  on  the  road  below.  Watch  well,  both  of  you, 
and  keep  to  time."  To  Ballon  he  gave  instructions  for  finding 
Vanderhorst  and  Conyers.  *•  Coulter,"  said  he,  **  may  be  about 
the  Four-Hole  Bridge.  But  he  is  too  far  to  reach  now.  Unless 
by  some  fortunate  accident,  we  can  hardly  find  him  in  proper 
season.  At  all  events,  take  this  paper" — here  he  penciled 
upon  a  scrap  of  letter  a  single  sentence.  "  Drop  it  in  the  old 
hollow  at  Oreen  Fork.  It  is  just  possible  that  he  may  be  in 
the  precinct,  and  will  look  there.  Ycm**  (to  Ballon)  **  can  re- 
sume your  scouting  about  the  hiding-place  of  Inglehardt  You 
must  find  out  the  secrets  of  that  fastness,  man,  or  die !  Your 
reputation  as  a  scout  depends  upon  it.  Do  not  let  this  wild 
girl  beat  you  at  your  own  business. — And  now,  Peyre,  my 
brother — my  cynical,  duty-loving  friend — you  go  with  me !  I 
am  resolved  that  we  shall  not  lose  the  one  hour  which  I  dedi- 
cate to  our  hearts,  for  all  the  British  armies  that  ever  left  Land's 
End !" 

And  again  they  rode. 

Under  'Bram's  gaidance,  they  soon  reached  the  widow  Av- 
inger's.  They  got  ^  glimpse  of  old  Oato  as  they  dashed  into 
the  ecclcsuro.  Old  Sam  was  seen  to  take  off  his  a^p  and  ^in, 
and  make  a  leg ;  but  they  stopped  nowhere  short  of  the  piozi^a. 
where,  dismounting,  they  hurried  up  the  steps,  and  were  m  the 
hall  of  the  dwelling,  before  the  inmates  wore  aware  of  the  char 
acter  of  the  visiters. 

The  baron  lay  drowsing  upon  his  sofa.     Carrie  Sinclair  w.\8 
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in  ber  chamber,  in  her  bed,  still  mffmng  from  her  terrors,  her 
bmisea,  and  the  natural  exoiteinent  and  anxiety  of  her  soiiL 
Mrs.  Travis  was  in  attendance  upon  her.  Mrs.  Avinger  was  in 
the  kitchen.  St  Jnlien  lingered  in  the  piazza,  as  Sinclair 
darted  in. 

*'  My  father !"  he  cried,  as  he  recognised  the  old  man  on  tlie 
sofa,  and  mshed  up  to  him,  and  threw  hb  arms  about  his  neck. 
The  veteran  started  from  his  drowse,  with  a  cry  of  joy  and  pain : 

*'  My  son !  oh,  Willie,  my  son,  my  son !"  he  cried,  and  barst 
into  a  sobbing  lamentation,  like  a  child,  utterly  overcome.  The 
SOD  was  shocked. 

•*  Why,  sir,  why  do  you  weep  thus  V 

"  Weep !  ha !  ha !  Rather  ask  why  I  do  not  rave — why  I 
do  not  tear  my  hair — why  I  am  not  a  madman !" 

**  I  knew  that  you  were  sick,  sir ;  but  you  are  better  now." 

"  Sick,  sir  ?  I> — n  the  sickness !  I  have  been  nigh  to  death, 
sir!  Oh,  Willie,  I  have  been  nigh  to  death!  But  I  am  a 
man — a  soldier.  Do  you  suppose  I  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  death  T  do  you  suppose  that  death,  or  danger  of  my  own,  of 
any  kind,  would  cause  these  eyes  to  fill  and  overflow  ?  It  is 
worse  than  death !  Oh,  Willie,  have  you  not  heard — do  yon 
not  know?  That  girl — that  sweet,  loving,  dear  creature — 
Annie  Smith — no,  not  Annie  Smith  (d — n  the  Smiths!) — bat 
your  girl,  your  affianced — yes.  Bertha — she ! — O  my  God,  pre- 
serve my  brain !" 

**  Bertha !  what  of  her !     I  know  that  she  is  here !" 

'*  You  know  no  such  thing !  She  is  gone,  I  tell  you !  Why 
the  ievil  will  you  not  understand,  at  once,  without  my  tellii^ 
it  again  and  again,  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure  to  rub  afresh  the 
wounds  in  my  heart" 

"  Gk)ne !     Bertha,  gone !     Where  t" 

••  Ay,  where  1  Why  are  you  not  alle  tc  answer  the  ques- 
tion 1  Why  were  you  not  here  to  protect,  and  defend,  and  res- 
cue, the  innocent  creature  from  the  i^olves  and  vultures — fror. 
the  dark,  damnable  ruffians  that  have  carried  her  off." 

"  Carried  off !     Ruffians !" 

« Why  do  you  echo  me !"  with  a  fearfol  oath.  "  Do  ymi 
suppose  it  a  pleasure  with  me  to  have  the  infernal  thorn  for  ever 
*n  my  side  !     Ay,  carried  off,  by  ruffians,  with  violence,  carried 
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ttS,  no  one  knowB  wbidier,  or  fbr-  wbat  purpose ;  but,  as  we  sup* 
pose,  by  Inglefaardt,  since  tbat  hell-bore  raffisn,  whom  jou  once 
let  escape  70a,  Hell-fire  Pick,  was  tbe  leader  of  the  gang !" 

"  Great  Qod !"  cried  Willie  Sinclaur,  as  be  staggered  back» 
convulsed  and  trembling  with  emotions  that  denied  him  further 
speech.  At  that  moment,  Carrie  Sinclair,  who  had  heard  her 
brother's  voice  above  stairs,  and  could  not  be  restrained,  rushed 
into  the  room,  and  threw  her  arms  sobbing,  av  if  her  heart  would 
break,  about  his  neck. 

"  Oh !  Willie,  oh !  my  brother  \  I  strove  for  her ;  I  would 
have  died  to  save  her,  but  I  had  no  strength !  Look  at  me, 
how  they  have  beaten,  and  disfigured  me  in  defence  of  her  /'* 

"My  poor  Oandel"  cried  Willie,  recovering  strength  from 
the  feeling  of  horror  as  he .  beheld  her  bruised  and  blackened 
face-^"  WEywas  I  not  here  V* 

"  Why  t  why  ?  Oh !  Willie,  all  was  going  on  so  well  f  The 
dear  girl  is  an  angel,  and  won  all  our  hearts !" 

Willie's  second  thought,  as  he  beheld  his  sister's  face,  was— - 
'*  St  Julien  must  not  see  her  thus !"  But  St.  Julien,  as  he 
heard  her  voice,  entered  the  apartment.  He  took  her  hand, 
pressed  it — oh!  how  earnestly — looked  into  her  eyes,  which 
drooped  before  him,  and  with  one  look  from  his  own,  which  had 
in  it  a  world  of  int^ligence,  he  dropped  her  hand  softly  and 
advanced  to  the  baron.  "" 

**  Oh !  you  are  both  here,  n&Wf  when  it  is  too  late !"  was  the 
old  man's  only  salutation.  *'  And  what  are  you  about  to  do  fbr 
her  recovery.    You  will  seek — " 

**  Ay,  seek !  slay !"  cried  Willie  Sindair,  widi  a  fi^ce  burst 
which  was  unrestrainable.   **  I  will  drink  of  that  villain's  blood  !" 

But  we  dismiss  the  scene.  We  can  add  nothing  to  it  It's 
facts  were  so  much — no  more.  Of  what  avail  the  narrative 
— the  sobs  which  accompanied  it  —  the  deep  agonizing  groan, 
or  wail,  and  the  fierce  exclamation,  which  followed  the  cruel 
details.  It  was  storm  and  rain  throughout — thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  a  pitchy  cloud  over  all !  But  there  was  one  spot 
through  which  the  blue  heavens  shone  with  promise !  There 
was  no  longer  one  hostile  feeling  in  old  Sinclair's  heart,  to  the 
object  of  his  son's  affection.  So  much  had  been  gained,  at  least, 
to  love,  and  hope  supplied  the  rest 
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And  the  two  captains  tore  themselves  away,  at  last,  as  the 
bugles  sounded  without  the  assemblage  of  their  several  squads 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  They  had  brought  a  glimpse  of 
consolation  to  the  family  by  their  presence,  though  they  could 
offer  none.  But  how  changed  was  the  scene,  in  reality,  to  them- 
selves, from  that  which  had  awakened  poor  Willie  Sinclair's 
glowing  anticipations. 

"  And  what  now,  Willie  ?"  demanded  St.  Julien,  as  they 
reached  the  woods. 

*'  Pursue !  pursue !  hunt !  search !  Take  no  rest,  no  respite* 
no  sleep,  till  I  track  that  wolf-robber  to  his  den,  and  rescue  the 
victim  from  his  jaws !" 

**  That  is  impossible  now,  Willie !  Remember  the  orders  of 
Marion,  the  despatches  of  Butledge." 

"  And  what  right  has  Marion,  or  Rutledge,  to  deny  that  I 
shall  be  human — have  a  heart — seek  to  save  the  dearest  ob- 
ject of  my  soul  from  hurt  and  shame !"  was  the  wild  fierce  re- 
sponse of  the  roused  and  passionate  jnan. 

*•  You  are  not  sane  now,  Willie.     You  must  obey  orders." 

"Go,  Peyre!  Do  your  duty.  Take  the  men  with  yoal 
Leave  me,  my  brother.  I  have  one  duty — over  all— -to  her— 
to  myself — which  I  can  no  longer  forego !" 

**  No,  Willie,  this  must  not  be.  I  must  save  you  from  your 
self.  Submit  to  me.  You  know  that  I  would  not  counsel  you 
to  error.  You  must  not  leave  the  army  on, the  eve  of  battle/ 
Leave  it  in  my  hands.  Bertha  is,  really,  in  no  danger.  She 
is  only  under  temporary  constraint.  The  object  of  Inglehardt 
is  to  force  her  to  marry  him,  not  to  wrong  or  harm  her  other- 
wise !" 

'*  And  suppose  he  succeeds." 

"Then  let  her  go!" 

"Ha!" 

"  Yes,  let  her  go !  If  his  threats  or  artifices  can  prevail  upon 
a  sensible  mind  like  that  of  Bertha  Travis,  then  is  her  love  of 
too  little  value  to  provoke  a  care !" 

"  But,  Peyre,  my  brother — " 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say.  Fidelity,  Willie,  means  friith, 
and  truth,  and  resolution,  against  force,  power,  threats,  terror, 
bonds,  eveiything !     That  is  the  meaning  of  all  such  pledges  if 
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thej  mean  anything^!  To  be  faithfol  only  when  the  skies 
smile,  and  the  seas  are  smooth,  and  there  is  no  danger,  no  suffer- 
ing, is  a  butterfly  sort  of  fidelity  which  you  may  whistle  down  the 
wind  in  all  seasons.  Have  faith  in  your  betrothed  !  She  will 
defy  the  arts  of  this  ruffian,  mock  his  threats — come  out  of  the 
furnace  purer,  stronger,  truer,  and  more  devoted  than  before. 
It  is  your  want  of  faith  that  questions  hers !" 

"  I  do  not  question  her  faith,  but  her  strength,  Peyre." 

**  Faith  makes  strength.  Ton  must  go  with  me.  You  must 
not  he  absent  from  the  army  nmo.** 

"  Honor !  Honor  !  Duty  !  Country !  what  sacrifices  of  the 
heart  ye  ask  at  our  hands !" 

Enough,  that,  with  a  loving  zeal,  tenderness,  and  authority, 
Peyre  St.  Julien  clung  to  his  refractory  friend  till  he  coerced 
his  submission.  He  was  unexpectedly  succored  in  his  argu- 
ments and  entreaties,  by  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Mazyck  and 
his  scouting  party,  who  reported  Colonel  Stewart  with  the  whole 
British  army  to  be  only  two  miles  above,  and  rapidly  pressing 
down  upon  them. 

With  a  deep  groan,  Sinclair  gave  the  orders  to  sound  to  sad- 
dle, and  prepared  to  reconnoitre  the  advancing  columns  of  the 
enemy,  before  returning  to  Marion's  camp  on  the  Santee ;  and, 
if  possible,  to  harass  their  flanks,  and  cut  off  stragglers :  a  duty 
which  he  performed  with  his  usual  energy — perhaps  with  a 
savage  increase  of  energy — giving  the  enemy,  an  hour's  cause 
of  dbquiet,  and  picking  up  half  a  score  of  prisoners.  All  this, 
with  the  British  deficiency  in  horse,  ho  executed  with  equal 
spirit  and  success. 
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OHAPTEE  XXXIX. 

HOW  NELLY  FLOYD  8PBD  TO  SAYB  HER  BROTHER. 

Wb  need  here  a  little  historical  resume.  We  have  seen  tL«t 
Oolonel  Stewart— -or,  as  we  should  now  call  him,  Chmeral  Stew- 
art, having  the  command  of  all  the  active  British  operations  in 
Carolina  after  the  departure  of  Lord  Rawdon — had  pushed  up 
to  the  banks  of  the  Gongaree,  and,  almost  as  promptly,  wheel^ 
about  and  pressed  down,  with  all  his  armj,  to  the  low  country. 
Meanwhile,  the  Americans  were  watching  him  closely.  Colonel 
Washington  was  detached  down  the  country  also,  along  the 
Santee ;  Lee  upward,  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Gongaree ; 
the  latter,  to  co-operate  with  Golonel  Henderson,  then  in  com* 
mand  of  Sumter's  brigade,  at  Fridig's  ferry :  the  .former,  to 
strike  at  the  enemy's  communications  with  Gfaarleston,  and  co- 
operate with  Marion  and  Mabam,  in  covering  the  Lower  Santee. 
Golonel  Hai*den,  as  already  reported,  with  his  mounted  militia, 
was  seeking  to  straiten  the  British  beyond  the  Edisto,  and 
along  the  heads  of  tide  water  in  that  region.  Most  of  these 
bodies  were  mounted  men,  and,  as  Greene  himself  testifies, 
•*  never  excelled  for  enterprise  in  the  world." 

We  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  report  the  numerous 
small  adventures  in  which  they  were  perpetually  and  almost 
always  successfully  engaged.  We  have  rather  sought,  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  few  instances,  to  give  a  general  idea  of  their 
spirit,  enterprise  and  vigilance,  than  to  furnish  a  perfect  chroni* 
cle  of  their  doings.  We  may  state,  however,  that,  in  this  very 
progress,  Washington  cut  up  two  distinct  bodies  of  the  Britifh 
light  horse,  making  some  fifty  prisoners ;  while  Lee,  crossing 
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the  GoDgaree  with  his  <»yaliy  only,  p^ietrated  between  th 
main  bodj  of  the  enemy,  and  the  garrison  which  he  had  left  at 
Orangeburg,  and,  almoBt  in  sight  of  the  latter  place,  drove  in, 
dispersed,  cut  to  pieces,,  or  captnred,  several  of  their  foraging 
and  communicating  parties.  On  .one  of  these  occasions,  our 
Captain  Inglehardt  suffered  some  rough,  handling,  lost  five  of 
his  troopers,  and  made  a  narrow  escafie  with  the  rest. 

The  audacity  of  the  American  cavalry  was  now  such,  and 
their  activity  and  vigilance  so  great,  that,  unless  under  protection 
of  large  detachments,  the  convoys  of  the  British  were  invariably 
captured.  Stewart  was  thus  compelled  to  seek  all  his  supplies 
from  below,  and,  through  the  several  posts  which  formed  a 
chain  of  connection  from  Charleston  to  Orangeburg. 

But,  even  these  failed  to  afford  the  necessary  cover  for  his 
parties ;  and  his  departure  from  Orangeburg,  and  tlie  subsequent 
withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from  that  post,  had  become  a  neces- 
sity. It  had  become  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  lower  posts 
themselves,  watched  as  they  ,were,  by  Marion,  Maham,  and 
Washington,  that  the  main  British  army  should  concentrate,  at 
some  point  considerably  below  Orangeburg,  whence  it  might 
send  out  succor  promptly  to  the  relief  of  any  garrison  which 
the  activity .  of  the  partisans  should  straiten.  -  By  forced 
marches,  as  we  have  shown,  Stewart  hurried  from  the  Congaiee 
downward,  and  took  position  at  Eutaw  Springs,  at  a  plantation, 
the  brick  dwelling  of  which  might  be  put  to  use  as  a  fortress. 
His  estimated  strength  we  have  given  in  a  previous  chapter. 
He  was  able  to  concentrate,  at  this  pointy  if  he, thought  proper, 
at  least  three  thousand  men.  We  now  know,  from  the  official 
returns  of  the  British  army,  that  the  Jiumber  of  troops  whicli 
they  had  in  Carolina,  on  the  1st. of  September,  1781 — this 
very  time— was  9,775,  and  these  were  nearly  all  veteran  regi- 
ments— enough,  it  would  seem,  to  keep  in  subjection,  and 
effectually  crush,  if  properly  directed,  any  force  which  the 
Americans  had  within  the  state,  or  any  which,  in  their  present 
condition,  they  could  raise  or  equip.  That  Stewart  might  have 
accumulated  from  three  to  five  thouaand  men  at  Eutaw,  we  have 
no  question ;  and  but  for  the  fear  of  the  consequences  of  draw- 
ing too  greatly  upon  the  strength  of  the  garrison  at  Charleston 
—-which  constituted  his  only  great  base  of  operations — he 
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would  probably  have  so  strengthened  himself  at  Eutaw,  aa 
wonld  have  discooraged  effectuallj  all  the  attempts  of  the 
Americans  upon  that  position.  That  he  had  between  twentj- 
five  hundred  and  three  thousand  men  under  arms  at  that  place 
is  now  beyond  all  question.  His  great  deficiency  was  in  cavalry. 
His  only  regular  force,  of  this  sort,  consisted  of  something  less 
than  one  hundred  men,  led  by  Captain  Coffin,  an  officer  of 
ability  and  spirit  His  irregular  horse  was  more  numeroua, 
consisting  of  mounted  loyalists,  some  half  a  doznn  or  more 
bands,  such  as  that  led  by  our  Captain  Inglehardt,  to  whom  the 
business  of  convoying  and  foraging  was  usually  confided. 

But,  even  laboring  under  this  deficiency  of  cavalry,  Stewart 
felt  himself  quite  secure  at  Eutaw.  His  position  might  be 
rouderod  one  of  great  strength,  and  he  was  fully  conscious  of 
his  superiority  in  numbers,  in  training,  and  in  all  the  materiH 
of  war,  in  which  the  Americans  were  notoriously  deficient. 
He,  accordingly,  seated  himself  at  Eutaw  with  a  serene  and 
well-satisfied  composure,  which,  perhaps,  rendered  him  some* 
what  neglectful  of  proper  military  precautions. 

The  Eutaw  spring  is  situated  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  pres- 
ent dittrict  of  Charleston,  not  far  distant  from  Nelson's  ferry. 
The  waters  gush  up  through  an  opening  in  the  earth  of  small 
diameter,  and  immediately  form  a  pretty  basin,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  paces  round,  transparent,  and  only  a  few  feet  deep.  From 
this  basin  the  waters  glide  through  a  subterraneous  passage  of 
limestone,  and,  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  paces,  boil  up,  and 
reappear  through  a  variety  of  passages  which  unite  to  form 
the  Eutaw  creek.  The  creek  is  a  bold  one,  having  high  banks, 
which,  at  this  period,  were  well- wooded,  forming  an  almost 
impenetrable  cover  of  tree  and  shrub,  sapling  and  brushwood. 
From  the  dwelling-house,  which  was  of  brick,  and  two  stories 
in  height,  there  ran  a  garden,  down  to  the  bank,  enclosed  witk 
palisades.  Tbe  main  building,  which  commanded  the  fields  on 
every  side,  was  surrounded  with  various  offices  of  wood,  and 
farm-buildings — one  of  them  a  bam  of  considerable  sise — all 
of  which  were  convertible  to  use,  for  defence,  in  a  moment  of 
emergency.  The  place  was  well-selected  for  Stewart's  pnr- 
poses. 

But  we  must  not  anticipate.    The  British  army  has  not  jt\ 
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quite  reached  this  place  of  refuge ;  and  Nelly  Floyd  iB*r«pidlj 
speeding  downward,  several  miles  in  advance  of  their  columns. 
She  has  a  long  ride  before  her,  and  her  impatience  and  anxiety, 
which  were  increased  fearfully  at  every  step  in  her  progress^ 
prompted  her  to  put  her  little  beast  to  the  utmost  uses  of  her 
legs.  She  entreats  her,  as  she  goes,  with  a  voice  (^  tenderness 
and  earnestness,  which,  however,  does  not  prevent  her  from  the 
occasional  application  of  the  twig  of  hickory  which  she  carries 
in  her  hand.  She  speaks  to  her,  as  if  she  understood  fully 
every  syllable  of  argument  and  entreaty,  and  pats  the  neok, 
which,  a  moment  before,  she  has  irritated  with  her  whip. 

.  **  Do  now,  dear  Aggy,  go  a  little  faster !  You  are  so  slow  to- 
day-^ and  we  have  lost  so  much  time  already.  That  bad  man, 
to  ride  over  us,  and  thrust  you  down,  and  make  me  a  prisoner  t 
What  right  had  he  to  make  me  a  prisoner  I  What  right  had 
those  officers  to  keep  me  answering  their  foolish  questions! 
Oh,  Aggy !  we've  lost  more  than  three  hours.  We  shall  be  too 
late— too  late!" 

And  Aggy's  little  trot  became  faster.  It  was  surprising  how 
the  creature  compassed  tlie  ground,  never  once  stopping  to  walk, 
but  keeping  up  the  rapid  gait  with  which  she  started,  appa- 
rently without  fatigue,  certainly  without  cessation.  But  her 
rider  was  by  no  means  satisfied. 

**  Oh !  that  I  had  wings !  I  shall  be  too  late !  Poor  Hat  I 
I  warned  him,  all  I  could.  I  saw  it  from  the  first  Oh !  that 
bad  company !  That  first  false,  feJae  step !  Why  did  I  counsel 
him  to  keep  away  from  the  Americans !  Why  did  I  not  speak 
to  him  in  time  before  he  got  \niQ  the  snares  of  tkat  wicked  old 
man,  Rhodes !  Oh  I  that  Molly  Floyd  bad  never  ^seen  one  of 
that  Rhodes  family  1  All  /wicked ;  all  imir&erers  and  robbers 
from  the  first ! 

'<It  is  all  my  &ultl  Why  did  |  have  him  dint  night  «k 
Griffith's,  and  go  to  slef  p,  when  I  could  not  know  what  was  to 
happen — before  I  found  out  that  they  were  going  to  send  him 
below !  And  how  stupid  it  was  to  follow  that  wicked  crew, 
half  a  day,  without  finding  out  that  Mat  wasn't  asftong  them. 
It  is  all  my  deep  and  stupidity.  Oh,  me  I  if  anything  happens 
to  him,  I  shall  never  sleep  again. 

"  And  it  mil  happen  to  him,  unless  I  can  get  there  in  time  i 
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I  haye  seen  it  again,  this  very  imj,  thai  terrible  picture !  Thk 
time»  I  have  seen  him  on  the  fittal  gallows!  Ah!  God  c( 
mercy,  let  it  not  be  so !— -but  I  have  seen  it!  Let  me  be  in 
time  I  Hark  1  It  is  his  voice,  I  hear  him !  He  cries  to  me ! 
He  says ;  '  Save  me,  Nelly,  my  sister !  Oome  to  me,  NeDy* 
before  I  die!'  Yes,  I  will  come,  Matty,  I  will!  Oh,  Httie 
Aggy !  how  slowly  yon  do  go !" 

And  she  smote  the  little  beast,  this  time,  sharply,  heavily, 
with  all  the  weight  of  her  amu  And  she  rode  on  confidently, 
not  heeding  her  comrse,  though  she  had  never,  in  all  proba- 
bility, trodden  the  rente  before.  How  did  she  know  it  now! 
What  were  her  sonrces  of  information  T  How  had  she  learned 
where  Mat  Floyd  was,  and  in  what  danger  T  Had  she  heard 
from  the  lips  of  others;  or  does  she  derive  her  information 
solely  from  those  dreams,  those  visions,  which  she  asserted 
and  believed  herself  to  see T  Who  shall  tell!  She,  herself, 
tells  tts  nothing  more  than  we  have  heard.  It  is  only :  **  I  have 
seen  it !  Oh !  the  horror !  The  doom  is  come  at  last !  It  k 
all  clearer,  friller,  more  terrible  than  ever  !** 

And  she  never  seemed  to  ask  herself  haw  she  was  to  save 
the  wretched  yonth,  even  if  she  shonld  arrive  in  season.  On 
this  subject  she  seemed  not  to  reflect  at  all.  Her  only  object 
was  to  reach  the  scene  of  trial  and  of  dread,  and  all  the  rest 
seemed  easy.  To  this  one  end,  her  whole  effort  was  addressed. 
This  employed  all  her  thought.  The  entire  mind  seemed  in- 
tensely concentrated  on  the  single  point,  and,  perhaps,  fortu- 
nately;  for  how,  if  she  had  asked  herself  the  next  question — 
how  shall  I  save  him,  now  that  I  am  heret  save  him  from  the 
eonsequenees  of  his  crime— the  robbery,  if  not  the  murder  of 
the  Adairt— for  of  the  latter  crime  be  declared  himself  guilt- 
less—save him  from  the  terrible  weight  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence,  and  from  the  stem  judgment  of  the  military  tribunal 
before  which  he  is  tried  t — how  should  she  have  answered  f 
It  may  be  that  she  had  resources  in  reserve,  of  which  we  have 
no  knowledge ;  but  the  probabilities  are,  that  she  had  none, 
but  her  tears  and  eloquence,  prayers  and  pleadings ;  and  diat, 
in  her  sanguine  eagerness  to  reach  the  scene,  she  entirely  over- 
looked the  rest  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  providential  relief  to  her 
Iffain,  that  such  was  the  case.  She  could  not  well  have  an 
iwered  or  endured  the  forther  inquiry 
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But,  as  she  rode»  as  fast  as  her  little  beast  could  be  made  to 
go,  stopping  never,  and  impatient  always  when  Aggj  seemed 
disposed  to  economise  his  little  legs. 

**  Oh !  go  on,  Agg7,  jon  shall  have  a  long  rest  to-night!*' 

And  so,  fbr  more  than  twenty  miles,  she  sped,  right  on,  not 
even  pausing  to  drink  at  the  brooklet  as  it  ran  across  her  path. 
She  had  ate  nothing  all  day ;  and,  with  tiie  exception  of  the 
brief  period  in  which  she  had  been  detained  by  Sinclair,  she 
had  been  all  day  in  rapid  motion  upon  the  road.  She  was  now 
nearing  her  journey's  end,  and  her  excitement  vividly  increased 
with  heir  weariness.  The  excitement  alone  sustained  her.  But 
it  wrought  terribly  upon  her  soul  as  well  as  countenance.  She 
was  haggard  with  fear  and  weakness.  She  momently  cried 
aloud  her  agonies. 

•<  Oh  I  I  shall  be  too  late— too  late !  I  sec  it  all !— ah  !''— 
with  a  fearful  shriek*-"  He  calls  me  again — again !  He  cries 
out  in  his  agonies.  Yes — a  moment — only  a  moment,  Mattie, 
and  I  will  come!  I  am  coming  fast — I  am  riding  hard.  I 
will  soon  be  with  you.  Wait,  oh!  wait.  I  am  coming 
fkst!" 

And,  thus  shrieking,  as  if  she  heard  and  saw-^as  if  he,  the 
victim,  could  also  hear  and  see — she  threw  out  her  hands  before 
her,  while  her  eyes  seemed  about  to  leap  from  their  sockets  in 
the  effort  to  overcome  the  weary  space  that  lay  between.  It 
was  now  approaching  sunset,  and  she  was  within  a  mile  of  the 
homestead  of  Devaux,  in  which  the  Adairs  had  been  murdered. 
And  it  was  there,  even  there,  that  the  awfU  tragedy  of  justice 
was  to  be  enacted.  A  military  tribunal  had  already  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  Uie  miserable  prisoner.  He  had  denied  all  share  in 
the  murder,  but  admitted  his  participation  in  the  robbery.'  But 
his  own  pleas  could  avail  nothing.  The  court  found  him  guilty 
and  doomed  him  to  die  upon  the  gallows,  in  front  of  the  dwel- 
lli^  where  the  crime  had  been  committed.  So  shocking  had 
been  the  transaction,  so  intimate  had  been  the  British  officers 
with  the  poor,  old,  weak,  vain,  but  hospitable  victims,  that  the 
judgment  and  execution  were  equally  hurried.  The  trial  had 
taken  place  in  the  very  chamber  where  the  murder  had  been 
done ;  and  from  the  court  to  the  gallows  there  was  but  a  step  i 
The  culprit  doggedly  heard  his  doom  in  silence.    When  asked 
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what  hB  had  to  lajr*- why  he  riiodd  act  die  Ibr  the  eriiiia«^he 
amwered:— 

"Whatkinlsay?  I  telPd  you  all  a'veady.  I  did  not  kill  the 
old  people.  I  didn't  str&e  eiiher  of  'em  n  Mow.  Twaa  Oh 
Olajton  did  it  I  wasn't  contenting  to  it  bo  how;  aad  ef  yoa 
hangs  me  for  the  doings  of  another  man,  it's  mnrdier,  I  reekoa. 
I'm  willing  to  swear  npon  the  Holj  Book«  that  I  never  atnuk 
either  on  'em  a  blow." 

Of  eonrse,  he  diared  the  oSence.  It  needed  no  aignsneitt  on 
this  sal^eet,  eren  if  they  admittBd  die  troth  of  the  felk>w*s  atata- 
ment.  It  made  no  impression  open  the  conrt.  There  was  bo 
Toice  of  dissest  from  his  doom*  and  he  was  led  ont  in  five  siB- 
ntes  after  sentence  to  execution.  When  he  saw  the  gallowa,  he 
said,  with  a  hoarse  sort  of  chnckle : — 

**  YonVe  been  mighty  qniek  abont  it" 

There  waa  no  answer.    His  tone  changed  slightly. 

**  But  yon  ain't  gnine  to  hang  me  right  away !  You'll  g^ve 
me  time  to  considerate  a  bit — a  few  daysi  ei^in^est  a  iWw 
days.  Ton  ain't  gnine  to  tnm  a  man  ont  into  the  ioA,  and 
never  let  him  say  his  prayers." 

"Say  them  quickly.  Yon  have  but  ten  minutes  allowed 
yon." 

"  Only  ton  minutes.  Lord  Gtod,  have  merey.  Yon  give  a 
man  only  ton  minutes,  and  he  a  great  sbner.  Oh  1  cajq^*  yov 
donH  know  what  a  great  sinner  I  'em." 

^  I  can  believe  it,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Oh  I  Aen  be  marciM  and  give  me  tame,  jest  diree  days  er 
ao,  that  I  may  pray  for  marcy  for  my  sms." 

**Yfm  must  do  all  this  in  ten  minutes,"  said  the  officer  taking 
out  his  watoh." 

«<  Oh  I  Jesus  1  It's  jert  what  Nelly  said.  It's  a  oaf  pin  in  a 
green  uniform.  Oh  1  Lord,  ef  I  had  only  hearn  to  Nelly.  And 
hyar  I  am,  tied  up  like  a  bear  to  a  tree,  and  no  doing  nothing! 
Oh  !  cappin,  won't  you  just  let  'em  ontie  my  anns.  This  rope 
does  so  cat  into  die  fledli." 

**  Believe  him,  if  it  needs,"  said  the  young  officer  to  one  of 
the  soldiexa.  ^But  my  poor  feUow,  such  «  pain  mnst  be  small 
— you  riiotdd  scaredy  htl  it  with  your  life  fbcfirit  tad  to  he 
loa^soaooB" 
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'*Ah\  hviti  doe9  helHl  £f  I'm  to  die^  I  want  to  die  at 
easy  as  I  kin.    The  rope  bnrta  me  mightily." 

The  officer  seemed  to  eommiserate  the  fellow's  condition— 
was,  perhaps,  nnnsed  to  the  painfnl  duty  before  hhn.  He  arert- 
ed  his  foee  from  the  spectacle.  Meanwhile  the  soldier  was  bn^ 
about  the  cords  which  bound  the  prisoner. 

**  Bnt  he  ain't  ontied  me  t"  eried  ihe  criminal. 

**  No !  but  I  eased  the  tightness/'  answered  the  soldier. 

*'  But  kaint  you  ontie  me  t  I  hain't  got  no  weapons.  What's 
tobeafeardof?" 

Had  the  miserable  creature  a  hopet  He  had,  indeed,  no 
weapon.  The  knife  which  was  to  sare  him  from  the  rope  was 
no  longer  within  his  gripe.  He,  possibly,  relied  upon  his  wiry 
muscle,  and  great  agility — we  hare  seen  it  exercised  once  be 
fbre  when  he  was  in  a  similar  strait— should  he  obtain  the  free- 
dom of  his  arms — in  the  desperate  use  of  his  heels,  when  the 
chance  was  that  they  would  have  shot  him  before  he  could  be 
taken.  And  they  might  miss  their  aim,  and  he  might  gain 
the  wood.  Such  was  probably  his  bope.  But,  perhapsi  sus- 
pecting the  criminal's  purpose,  the  young  officer  now  said 
sternly : — 

*«No,  sir;  you  can  not  be  untied.  Waste  no  time.  U  is 
precious  to  yon  now.  Call  upon  Gh>d  with  all  yoor  might,  and 
all  your  heart." 

"  Ef  you  could  get  me  a  parson  1  Yon  won't  hang  me  witb* 
out  a  parson,  to  help  me  a-praying  V* 

**  Tour  demand  is  impossible.  There  is  no  dergyman  here. 
You  must  do  for  yourself  all  that  you  can.  Pray  I  repent  I  for 
yon  have  but  three  minutes  left" 

**  Three  minutes !  Lord  Qod,  ha'  marcy !  But  three  minutes 
and  I'm  to  be  a  dead  man.  I  won't.  I  won't  go  to  the  gallows. 
You  may  chop  me  to  pieces  but  I  won't  go  I  It's  a  shame  to 
hang  a  man  dead,  in  three  minutes." 

*'  We'll  do  for  you  in  less  time  than  that,"  said  the  proTOst- 
marshal,  who  was  an^  old  soldier,  and  had  done  much  of  this 
sort  of  business— giving  the  sign  to  a  couple  of  stalwart  assist* 
ants.  The  officer  put  back  his  watch  into  his  pocket.  In  an 
instant  diey  seised  the  criminal  and  baled  him  away.  He 
fought  like  a  wild  beast,  plunging,  butting,  and  tossing  from 
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tide  to  side.  It  required  the  strength  of  two  or  three  other 
soldiers  to  sabdue  and  bear  him  away  to  the  gallows  foot,  and 
lift  him  into  the  cart  which  stood  below  it  The  rope  was  ad- 
justed in  spite  of  his  struggles. ,  The  executioner  mounted  the 
ladder  and  arranged  it  All  was  ready.  They  but  waited  tor 
the  signaL  Then,  fbr  die  first  time,  the  prisoner  seemed  to  be 
fully  conscious  that  erery  chance  of  safety  and  escape  was  cut 
away. 

•*  Lord  QoA  have  mercy !  Don't !  don't  yet !  0  Lord,  have 
mercy !  Look  out  ef  you  don't  see  somebody  coming.  Some- 
body's coming,  I  tell  you.  Don't !  Oh,  Nelly,  whar  kin  you 
be,  now,  when  I  wants  you — now,  when  the  time's  come  you 
said  !  Come  and  help  me,  Nelly ;  come  and  save  me,  gal,  ef 
you  ever  did  love — ah !  ah ! — " 

And  the  sounds  ceased  in  a  horrid  gurgle.  The  cart  had 
passed  from  beneath  the  wretched  criminal,  and  he  hung  wri- 
thing miserably  in  the  air. 

A  mile  away,  those  last  words  seemed  to  reach  the  ears  of 
Nelly  Floyd!  She  cried  out  at  that  very  instant:  "I  am 
coming,  Mat— I  am  coming !  O  Father  of  mercies,  help  me  to 
get  to  him  in  time !" 

And  poor  little  Aggy  was  made  to  keep  to  her  paces ;  and, 
in  less  than  twenty  minutes  after,  the  girl  was  upon  the  scene* 
her  horse  barely  bringing  her  to  the  spot  then  staggering  for- 
ward, and  stumbling  with  both  knees  to  the  ground. 

NeUy  was  off  from  her  back  in  the  same  moment  and  stand- 
ing upon  the  earth  herself,  staggering  blindly  forward  to  Ihe 
group  of  officers  and  soldiers  upon  the  hill.  She  seemed  to  be 
blinded,  feeling  her  way  forward  confusedly  with  her  arms 
and  hands  extended,  while  tottering  up  toward  the  group. 
Suddenly,  she  looked  up— caught  a  sight  of  the  gallows— 
of  the  victim,  whose  agonies  were  all  over — and,  with  a  wQd 
shriek,  she  darted  forward  to  the  officer  in  command,  crying 
out:^ 

"Take  him  down! — oh,  take  him  down !^ Oh,  sir,  be 
merciful  to  me!  Spare  him!  —  Let  him  live!^He  is  my 
brother!" 

"  It  is  too  late,  my  poor  gurl !     He  is  dead !" 

**Who  speaks?"  she  cried,  more  wildly  than  ever.     The 
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ttffieer  tamed  his  glance  full  upon  her — and  their  eyes 
met! 

"Sherrod  Nelfon  l"-*wUh  a  piercing  shriek  —  cried  the 
unhappy  gal — "oh,  Shenod  Nelson,  you  hare  hung  my 
brother!" 

Andt  with  aims  extended,  die  feU  prostrate  at  his  feet  upon 
her  £iee.    She  was  insensible. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

HOW  NBLLY   FLOYD  DI8APPBAB8. 

It  waf  no  mere  faint  into  whicb  Nelly  Floyd  had  fallen.  It 
was  swoon^it  was  trance !  Her  body  lay  insenable,  bnt  H 
kept  warm.  Her  pnlse  scarcely  vibrated  to  the  touch.  It  was 
donbtfol  if  she  breathed.  For  eighteen  honrs  did  she  lie  in  this 
eondition.  A  surgeon  of  the  British  army  was  brought  up  from 
Monck's  Comer  to  see  her.  He  had  never  seen  so  curious  or 
remarkable  a  case.  He  studied  it  closely.  The  syncope  seemed 
perfect  and  general  as  prolonged,  yet  death  did  not  ensue.  The 
economy  of  life  was  going  on,  but  with  an  almost  total  suppres- 
sion of  all  external  evidence  of  life — and  how  !  There  were 
no  tremors,  no  convulsions,  no  stmggles,  no  breathings !  To 
all  mere  casual  observation,  Nelly  Floyd  was  dead.  But  the 
surgeon  said  she  lived ;  but  that  nature,  overtasked  in  manj 
ways,  and  suffering  from  peculiar  mental  as  well  as  physical 
conditions,  required  a  pect^llar  process  of  recuperation. 

Meanwhile,  Sherrod  Nelson  gave  the  poor  girl  every  atten- 
tion which  it  was  in  his  power  to  bestow.  He  recognised  her 
as  tbe  special  favorite  of  his  mother ;  as  one  whom  his  only 
sister  had  passionately  loved ;  as  one  whom  he  had  himself 
studied  with  curious  eyes  and  a  loving  interest,  as  a  creature  of 
great  sweetness  of  soul,  and  of  very  remarkable  powers.  He 
procured  a  good  old  woman  of  the  neighborhood  as  a  nurse. 
He  himself  watched  by  her  couch  for  hours,  as  a  sympathizing 
attendant.  The  surgeon  shared  his  watch,  studying  tbe  case 
with  all  the  interest  equally  of  science  and  humanity.  Sherrod 
Nelson  wrote  to  his  mother,  in  Florida,  giving  her  all  the  par 
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ticulnrs.  He  wrote  wlrile  Nellj  lay  lifeless  before  his  eyes^ 
His  account  was  copious,  as  far  as  he  knew.  The  picture  he 
drew  was  sufficiently  pathetic.  Already  had  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  sending  the  girl  on  to  his  mother,  in  Florida,  should  she 
recover  from  her  swoon. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  of  the  next  day  before  she  did  show 
signs  of  consciousness.  Then  her  eyes  opmed  to  the  Hght. 
She  looked  around  her.  8he  spoke  only  a  low  words,  but  these 
were  intelligible. 

"  I  know,"  she  said—**  I  know." 

What  did  she  know  ?  The  surgeon  was  present  at  the  mo- 
ment. He  ordered  her  nourishment.  She  ate  a  little  gruel  «- 
then  sank  away  into  sleep  once  more,  or  ^por,  murmuring 
feebly  as  she  did  so,  **  I  know  all  now  P* 

''She  needs  nourishment,  and  soothing.  Let  there  be  no 
noise.  Watch  her  closely.  As  she  awakes,  supply  her  with 
a  little  gruel — a  little  only  at  a  time,  but  give  it  whenever  sIm 
awakes.     She  is  docile,  and  that  is  fortunate.*' 

For  twelve  honrs  more  lliey  watched  her,  flseding  bet  thne 
whenever  she  awoke  to  any  consciousness.  She  always  sub- 
mitted— always  ate  a  little,  and  agam  seemed  to  sink  back  to 
sleep.  A  little  wine  was  mingled  cautiously  with  her  gruel.  It 
strengthened  her.  After  a  few  more  hours,  she  opened  her 
eyes,  and  appeared  to  scan  the  apartment.  The  old  woman 
who  nursed  her  was  alone  present,  and  she  began  to  prattle 
with  the  usual  eloquence  of  feminine  antiquity.  But  Nelly 
waved  her  hand,  pafan  outward,  as  if  commanding  silence ;  and 
the  nurse,  though  much  wondering  at  the  bad  taste  of  her  pa- 
tient, to  whom  she  was  disposed  to  deliver  all  the  news  of  the 
precinct,  was  perforce  hushed  by  the  action  into  stillness. 

Finding  her  patient  thus  doing  well,  and  ill — finding  that 
she  had  a  distaste  for  that  peculiar  sort  of  eloquence  with  which 
she  was  specially  gifted — the  old  woman  left  her  for  a  while, 
and  went  out,  seeking  companionship  among  the  soldiers  who 
were  quartered  in  the  kitchen,  and  better  prepared  to  do  jus- 
tice to  her  gifts  of  speech.  There  she  found  supper  and  scan- 
dal in  equid  quantity,  and,  relishing  both  sorts  of  food,  she  lin- 
gered, perhaps,  rather  longer  away  from  her  patient  than  wa% 
altogether  prndent  for  a  nurse  to  do— bnt  whicli,  hv-tho-WMy, 

2\* 
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A  nurse  is  nthar  apt  to  do— aad  wbei.  she  got  back  to  tb 
chamber,  was  confounded  to  find  Nelly  sitting  up. 

""To-bed— to-bed  again!"  cried  the  dame.  "Whatll  the 
doctor  say?  Yoa'U  git  yonr  death  1  You  ain't  fit  to  be  settiqg 
np  after  the  long  nommd  yon've  bed*' — and  she  pot  forth  hear 
hands  to  second  her  words ;  but  Nellj  waa  docile*  and  at  once 
•ubmitted,  without  offering  redstance. 

"  Ah !  jou'U  do !  That's  right  Only  jest  mind  what's  told 
yout  and  what  the  doctor  says,  and  what  /  says ;  and  I  reckon, 
in  a  month,  or  five  ot  six  weeks,  you'll  be  able  to  go  about 
agin." 

*'  A  month !"  murmured  Nelly  to  herself.  "  A  month !  It 
must  be  done  long  before." 

"  What's  that  you're  a-saying,  my  gal  T" 

**  Nothing,  modier  I  nothing." 

**  She  calls  me  mother !  She  hain't  got  quite  back  into  her 
tenses  yit" 

And  the  girl  lay  quiet,  and  slept,  or  seemed  to  sleep  agam ; 
and  was  aroused  only  at  certain  periods,  with  a  suggestiou  of 
grueL  The  next  day,  Sheirod  Nelson  came  with  die  surge<A. 
Nelly  heard  his  voice  as  he  entered  the  room.  She  shut  her 
eyes,  and  lay  quite  stilL  The  surgeon  soon  had  his  finger  upon 
her  wrist. 

"  She's  a-sleeping  yit,"  said  the  nurse,  **  she  does  hardly  any- 
thing but  sleep,  except  when  I  routs  her  up  to  take  her  grueL 
But  in  the  night,  I  jist  went  out  for  a  minute,  and  when  I  comea 
back,  I  sees  her  a  setting  up  by  the  window.  I  had  her  back 
again,  I  tell  you,  in  the  twink  of   a  musquito." 

"Ah!  she  got  up,  did  she!"  said  the  surgeon.  ''Did  die 
say  anything?" 

"  Something  to  her  ownself.  I  could  jist  hear  her  buixing  a 
little  with  her  mouth  shet" 

'^  Shell  do.  The  pulse  is  feeble,  but  even,  and  the  skin  is 
growing  less  rigid.  I  do  not  perceive  any  signs  of  pressure  on 
the  brain.  The  functions  are  going  on  naturally.  But  we  must 
avoid  noise,  and  forbear  all  provocation  to  excitement  Twenty- 
four  hours  will  free  her,  if  she  keeps  on  thus,  of  all  doubtfbl 
symptoms.  But  she  has  had  a  terrible  shock,  and  the  forces  of 
nature,  for  awhile,  were  all  driven  in.    They  are  ml]3ring  now. 
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The  shock  required  that  the  CMoltiefl  Bhonld  all  be  respited,  for 
awhile,  or  recuperation  would  have  been  impossible.  You 
know  her,  then,  Captain  Nelson?" 

**  Know  her  almoBt  aa  a  sister.  She  lived  with  my  sister 
Bettie,  and  myself,  for  years,  like  a  sister.  She  was  a  pet  of 
my  mother.  A  poor  orphan-girl,  whom  my  mother  fostered  at 
first  from  charity,  and  afterward  from  love.  She  was  always  a 
strange*  wild  creature — all  impulse — yet  always  gentle,  even 
when  most  wild — full  of  fondness  for  all  of  us;  and  why  she 
left  us  I  know  not  There  was  no  reason  for  it,  that  any  one 
could  see.  My  mother  wept  bitterly  to  part  with  her,  and 
Bettie,  my  sister,  grieves  even  to  this  hour.  There  is  some 
mystery  about  the  poor  girl,  and  it  had  much  to  do  with  her 
quitting  us.  Several  times  my  mother  sought  to  find  her ;  but 
she  seems  to  have  hidden  from  us.  The  war,  besides,  made 
search  difficult,  particularly  as  we  were  loyalists,  and  were 
driven  out  for  two  years.  But  we  will  not  lose  her  now.  I 
have  written  to  my  mother,  who  is  in  Florida  still,  to  say  that  I 
will  get  her  down  to  Oharieston  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to  travel. 
Now  that  we  have  her,  she  shall  not  escape  us.  She  shall  be 
one  of  us  again.  Poor  girl,  what  has  she  not  endured.  Look 
at  her  garments.  How  strange!  How  squalid;  yet  a  more 
sensitive  creature — a  more  delicate —  does  not  live.  A  creature 
of  wonderful  character  and  talent.     1  may  say,  in  fact,  a  genius.** 

**  But  not  a  beauty,  captun." 

"  Perhaps  not !  and  yet,  I  have  seen  her  when  she  was  per- 
fectly beautiful  even  to  my  eyes,  and  my  standards  are  rather 
exacting*  When  animated,  ^e  is  brilliant,  if  not  beautiful; 
but «- now — burnt  by  the  sun,  and  chafed  by  the  wind  —  poor, 
badly  clothed — perhaps,  half-starved  all  the  time,  it  is  only 
wonderfdl  that  she  preserves  so  much  of  her  former  sweetness 
of  countenance.  Ton  should  see  her  eye  when  she  is  in  health 
and  heart    Now !" 

**  Gould  this  miserable  young  man  have  been  her  brother  1" 

*'  Such  was  certainly  her  speech ;  but  I  doubt  the  connection. 
She  had  probably  known  him  from  boyhood,  and  she  was  alway»i 
of  a  nature  to  attach  herself—'* 

**  Stay  t"  said  the  surgeon,  with  hand  upon  his  lips,  and  in  a 
whisper.    "*  She  stirs.*' 
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Tkej  had  8{KdEea  betid*  b«r  M,  Mid,  tbougb  m  verj  low 
tones,  yet  the  wakeM  ienaei  of  the  girl  b«d  caught  up  erery 
•yllable.  8he  had  writhed  more  than  onee  daring  that  eonver* 
aation.  She  could  endure  it  no  longer.  She  thoirad  signs  of 
awakening,  and  the  surgeon  motioned  to  Neben  to  leave  the 
room.  He,  himself,  only  lingered  to  feel  the  pulse  of  his  pa- 
tient once  more,  and  to  soe  if  her  eyes  wonld  open.  Bat  they 
did  not  She  waa  oonsdons  that  Nelson  had  gcme  eat,  and  now 
lay  qniet 

The  sorgeon  soon  followed  the  yoang  captam  of  loyaKsts,  and 
Joined  him  where  he  waited,  in  the  court  without 

"  She  is  again  qoiet,"  said  the  snrgeon,  antieipatbig  the  qoes* 
tion  of  the  yonng  man,  **  she  will  do  now,  I  think.  To-morrow, 
we  shall  find  her  a  great  deal  better." 

And  they  walked  off  together.  Sherrod  Nelson  was  bnaly 
employed  all  day,  bat  the  image  of  Nelly  Floyd  was  present  to 
his  fancy  all  the  while. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  thinking  to  himself,  «« Nelly  nm  beantifuL 
She  will  be  so  again  when  restored  to  health,  and  onee  more  in 
the  dwelling  of  my  mother.  Why  did  she  leare  itf  We  aU 
loved  her. 

"  Yes !  I  loved  her.    But—" 

Sherrod  Nelson  hardly  yet  saw  into  his  own  heart  He  had 
lived  a  little  too  mnch,  perhaps,  in  that  sort  of  world  which  is 
apt  to  obscure  one's  heart  from  one's  own  semtiny.  Ho  had 
lived  in  a  conventional  world — one  of  fashion— ^  was  himself 
something  of  "  a  glass  of  fashion  and  a  moold  of  form ;"  was 
wealthy,  and,  so,  the  <*  observed  a{  all  observers" — was  petted 
by  the  young  women,  and,  occasionally  pressed.  Had  been  as 
near  to  seisure  by  some  of  the  desperate  of  the  sex,  as  ever 
young  Adonis  before.  But  his  world,  out  of  his  mother's  house- 
hold had  been  a  sophisticating  one,  and  so  a  cooling,  hard- 
ening, and  selfishly-exacting,  not  self-sacrificing  world.  The 
army  was  a  bad  school,  also,  in  which  to  train  the  sensibilities; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  peculiar  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness of  all  the  influences  of  home,  Sherrod  Nelson  was  no 
longer  a  person  to  obey  the  calls  of  the  heart  to  the  excltwion 
of  all  other  voices.  He  had  seen  Nelly's  beauty— ^<  it— 
admired  her  spirit,  grace,  sweetness,  talents;  but — Nelly  was 
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mn  orphan «- sprang  from  unknown  people— nay >  from  people 
too  well  known— and,  Sherrod  Nelson  had  lost  some  of  his 
independence  of  soul,  in  his  sophistieatien.  Convention  is  a 
rare  snhdner  of  real  conrage,  at  least,  in  certain  prorinces  where 
we  need  it  most 

NeUj  Floyd  had  made  a  deep  and  vivid  impression  upon 
Bherrod  Nelson ;  hot,  who  is  Nelly  Floyd  ? 

"  It  would  never  answer !"  the  young  man  mattered  to  him- 
self with  a  sigh,  as  he  thonght  of  her. 

Yet,  how  nearly  had  he  approached  the  veige  of  that  preci- 
pice, which,  bad  be  paaaed^-what  would  the  world  say  t  No  * 
wkh  all  his  real  virtues,  affections,  and  natural  atrength,  be 
eonld  never  brave  that  voice  of  vnlgar  faaUonaUe  opinion. 

Lose  caste !  no !  no  I  He  waa  right  **  It  would  never  an- 
swer for  him !'' 

And  SQch  also  waa  the  conclusion  of  NeUy  Floyd. 

Sherrod  Nelson,  step  by  step,  had  approachedi  widi  his  own, 
ao  nigh  to  the  heart  of  Nelly  Floyd — nay,  bad  so  nearly 
spoken  ouif  from  bis  own,  to  her  heart,  that  the  girl  started  up 
into  sudden  oonsciooanesi  of  the  tme  relations  between  them. 
She  saw  all — all  in  a  moment.  She  saw  into  her  own  heart,  if 
not  his.  But  she  fancied  that  she  saw  into  his  also.  And, 
with  these  discoveries — with  this  consciousness-- -seeing  to  the 
remotest  consequences — she  suddenly  said  to  Lady  Nelson : — 

**  I  must  go !"  and,  without  giving  any  adeqnate  reason — but 
showing  f^y,  by  her  distress  and  tears,  that  she  felt  the  neces- 
sity to  be  urgei^  Ae  went 

Here  is  a  brief  history,  but  it  contains  v^umes.  She  went 
-«-and  Nelly  Floyd  never  met  with  Sherrod  Nelson  till  the  mo- 
ment when  she  encountered  him  as  her  brother's  executioner. 

*'  But  I  have  her  now !"  he  repeated.  **  She  shall  not  esca|»e 
me  again  1"  And  satisned  on  this  soore^  he  proceeded  to  his 
military  duties,  still  meditating  the  fate  of  the  girl  and  how  he 
should  dispose  of  her. 

Had  he  now  any  purpose  of  defying  convention — of  showing 
to  the  world  that  his  faith  in  her  beauty  and  her  gifts  was  su- 
perior to  the  requisitions  of  society  and  caste  ?  We  know  not. 
We  fear  not.  He,  perhaps,  simply  meditated  restoring  her  to  a 
more  fit  social  condition.    Enough,  that,  with  some  exultation 
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he  repeated  to  himself*  more  than  once,  throughout  the 
day: — 

"  I  will  not  lose  her  now !" 

Bat  he  knew  not  Nelly's  strength,  or  pride,  or  sensihilitj. 
That  night  old  Mrs.  Withers,  the  nurse,  went  forth,  as  usoaL 
when  she  got  a  chance,  to  the  kitchen  which  the  soldiers  occu- 
pied, to  enjoy »  as  before,  her  scandal  and  supper.  She  left 
Nelly  Floyd  **  in  her  swound,"  as  she  called  it.  -  When  she  got 
back,  after  a  two  hours'  recess,  the  bird  had  flown — the  couch 
was  empty— ^though  still  warm.  Nelly  Floyd  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  In  the  morning  it  was  discovered  also,  that  Aggy, 
the  pony,  had  disappeared  about  the  same  time  with  his  mis- 
tress. They  must  have  gone  together.  Yet  how  had  she  found 
the  horse  t  How,  in  her  weakness  contriyed  to  saddle,  mount 
him  and  ride  away  t     It  was  shown  that  she  had  done  this. 

All  was  consternation.  Sherrod  Nelson  was  in  a  pasnon  of 
excitement  He  could  hare  torn  Mrs.  Withers  to  pieces. 
Search  was  made  about  the  neighboring  woods,  but  ft'uitlessly ; 
and  that  very  day,  vexed,  worried,  and  apprehensivoy  the  young 
man  was  compelled  to  march  his  command  up  to  Eutaw,  where 
Stewart  had  already  arrived  with  the  grand  army. 

•*  Where  was  Nelly  Floyd  ?" 

•*  Had  she  fled  a  maniac  f    What  a  horrid  thought  I" 

Yet  that  horrid  thought  was  the  companion  of  our  young 
captain  of  loyalists  during,  and  long  after,  all  that  dreary  march  I 

"Howling  in  the  woods,  great  God ! — A  maniac !"  he  shud- 
dered at  the  picture.    It  might*  indeed,  be  true. 

At  that  moment,  and  with  that  fear  filling  all  his  fancy,  Sher* 
rod  ITelson  felt  that  Ellen  Floyd  was  more  dear  to  him  than  all 
the  world  of  fiwhion.  But  the  terrible  sway  of  that  conventional 
realm  in  which  he  had  been  trained !  It  needs  every  now  and 
then*  some  terrible  event  to  shock  it  back  into  humanity ! 
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CHAPTER   XLI. 

THE  CAPTIVES   MEET  —  FATHER  AND  DAUOHTEB. 

Whi? Jl  these  eyenta  are  in  progress,  determining  the  fiites  of 
some  of  the  minor  personages  in  our  drama,  what  of  those  who 
claim  a  higher  place  in  oar  regards  t  What  of  the  loving  and 
beantiftil  Bertha  Travis  ! 

We  have  heard  of  her  abdnction  hj  the  bmtal  mffian  with 
the  horrid  nam  de  nique.  We  are  also  aware  of  the  motives,  by 
which  he  was  governed,  in  this  andacions  procednre.  He  was 
too  coarse  a  sconndrel,  to  suppose  that  any  very  serions  griev- 
ance would  result  to  his  victim,  by  her  enforced  marriage  with 
a  person  of  good  figure  and  agreeable  deportment  It  is  true, 
he  gave  Oaptain  Inglehardt,  whom  he  knew  quite  as  well  as 
anybody  else,  but  little  credit  for  qualities  of  heart,  or  sensibil- 
ities of  any  kind.  But  this  deficiency  he  counted  as  of  far  less 
importance  to  women,  than  to  men ;  for,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that,  like  thousands  of  people  much  more  polished,  Dick  of 
Tophet  regarded  woman  as  a  creature  designed  only  to  minister 
fo  the  more  lordly  sex,  when  the  moods  of  the  latter  required 
her  attendance.  His  philosophy  was  very  much  that  of  the 
young  French  princess,  who,  when  asked  by  the  reverend  abb6 
—  a  question  of  the  catechism,  no  doubt — "  What  were  women 
made  for?" — answered,  with  equal  naivSti  and  humility— "To 
please  the  gentlemen,  sir."  This  waa  precisely  the  notion  of 
our  Dick  in  contemplating  the  uses  of  the  sex.  Dick  was  some- 
thing  of  a  Turk  in  his  religion  and  a  savage  in  his  philosophy. 

Now,  as  it  was  his  own  desire,  just  then,  to  please  Oaptain 
Inglehardt,  he  was  not  prepared  to  suppose  it  any  great  hard* 
gbip — inflicted  on  Bertha  Travis — if  she  wore  required  to  do 
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likewise.  Butt  we  have  already  noted  all  his  self-conceiTed 
arguments  on  this  subject.  We  must  do  him  the  justice  to  in- 
sist, however,  that  his  chief  motive  lay  in  the  idea  which  he  en- 
tertained,  that  the  capture  of  the  sister  would  lead  directly  to 
the  release  of  the  brother  frpm  captivity.  Even  as  he  rode,  the 
reflection  occurred  to  his  mind»  and  escaped  his  lips,  in  a  mur- 
mur of  self  complacency. 

**  rU  git  the  young  sodger  out  of  the  harness.  I  likes  that 
fellow  mightily." 

When  we  consider  Diek'a  peeuliar  pbilosopky,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  make  some  allowances  for  his  violations  of  law ;  whiek 
the  world  is  very  apt  to  do,  you  are  aware,  in  the  case  of  per- 
aons  in  better  condition,  for  whom  less  allowance  ought  %^  be 
made. 

Bertha  was  treated  widi  all  possible  tenderness  coosistant 
with  the  outrage  of  which  she  was  the  subject.  Dick  of  Tophet 
was  as  deferential  as  hp  could  well  be,  to  a  lady  who  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  wife  of  his  superior.  He  used,  heedfully,  only 
that  degree  of  vblence  which  was  necessary  to  secure  and  carry 
off  his  captive.  She  was  treated  with  much  more  tenderness 
than  Oarrie  Stndaur.  But  she  was  made  to  ride.  lifted  upon 
the  steed  that  was  to  bear  her  away,  and  maintained  upon  the 
saddle  by  the  iron  gripe  of  Dick  himself,  she  was  kept  some 
hours  in  as  rapid  motion  as  the  difficulties  of  the  forests,  during 
a  night  journey,  and  through  Hind  roads,  would  allow ;  aud 
was  finally  lifted  from  her  horse,  at  midnight,  in  a  state  of  par- 
tial insensibility,  carried  into  one  of  the  log-cabins  of  Muddicoat 
Oastle,  and  was  laid  gently  down  upon  a  rude  mattress  of  moas, 
while  Dick  of  Tofhet  went  fortii,  we  may  suppose,  in  seajrdi  of 
aasistaBce.  Before  he  returned,  the  damsel  recovered  her  coa 
sciousness  andJfound  herself  alone  and  in  utter  darkneea.  We 
may  oonceive  die  horrors  and  apprehensions  which  filled  her 
mind.  She  was  left  to  brood  with  these  for  more  than  an  hour. 
When  Dick  reappeared,  he  brought  with  him  a  lighted  tallow 
candle,  stuck  in  a  bottle,  which  he  set  down  upon  the  floor. 
The  apartment  had  neither  chair  nor  table,  nor  was  there  win- 
dow or  chimney  in  it.  It  was,  in  so  many  words,  a  strong  dun- 
geon of  heavy  logs,  with  but  a  single  door  which  might  be  barred 
within,  and  locked  upon  the  outside.     There  was  a  trap  iu  tlie 
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lioor,  leaving  a  means  of  escape  below ;  but,  of  course,  this  was 
a  secret,  kept  doselj  by  tbose  who  possessed  tlie  fortress. 

Bertha's  courage  came  to  her  promptly  enough  with  the  re- 
tarn  of  her  consciousness ;  and  this  she  had  only  lost  for  a  short 
time,  and  through  sheer  fatigue  and  exhaustion '  and  not  from 
fright.  She  demanded  of  the  mflian  in  calm,  resolute  language, 
what  was  designed  by  this  depriyal  of  her  liberty.  His  answer 
—no  doubt  designed  to  be  very  civil  and  encouraging — was, 
however,  very  little  consoling  or  satisfactory. 

'*  Oh !  don't  yon  be  skeared  now,  young  madam ;  'tain't  no 
harm  that  we're  a-guine  to  do  to  you.  We  don't  mean  to  do 
anything  to  you,  but  jest  to  make  you  a  happy  woman,  as  young 
ladies  likes  to  be  made  happy,  and  thar's  but  one  way  for  that, 
you  know !" 

To  other  demands  of  the  young  girl,  the  answers  were  equally 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Dick  again  disappeared,  and,  aftei 
the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  more,  he  returned  with  a  bowl  of  coffise 
and  a  hoe-cake. 

**  Yon  hain't  had  your  supper  to-night,  young  madam,  and  I 
reckon  you'd  like  a  bite  of  something." 

**  I  wish  nothing  but  my  freedom,"  was  the  answer. 

"Well,  that  you  kaint  hev  just  now,  and  freedom's  but  a 
poor  sort  of  feeding,  onless  you  kin  find  something  more  solid 
to  said  down  along  with  it — and  ef  you're  sensible,  you'll  do  a 
leetle  eating  jest  now,  and  whenever  you  kin  git  it,  ef  it's  only 
to  keep  up  your  strength  agin  the  coming  of  the  freedom,  you 
knows!" 

In  this  particular  Dick's  philosophy  is  not  wantmg  in  good 
sense.  Our  poor  Bertha  was  not  disposed  to  deny  it ;  but  she 
could  not  then  have  swallowed  a  mouthful  on  any  account.  She 
forbore,  and,  in  silence,  beheld  her  captor  set  down  the  coffee 
and  the  hoe-cake  beside  the  lamp  upon  the  floor.  Giving  her 
another  urgent  counsel  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  strong —  if  not 
merry,  Dick  left  her  again  to  her  melancholy  meditations. 
She  heard  him  carefully  lock  the  door  without ;  and  he  ap- 
peared to  her  no  more  that  night. 

But  he  visited  her  brother.  He  soon  found  his  way  to  the 
den  of  the  TVot^,  on  whom  had  devolved  the  entire  govern- 
ment of  Muddicoat  Castle  during  the  absence  of  Inglehardt ; 
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aad  feand  no  difficnltj  m  perfsadiBg  tiM  fMrmet— wIm»  hmi 
gone  to  bed  after  a  esroase  which  left  him  exceediogljr  Mhh 
kms  of  dutj-^to  a  smender  of  his  hejs.  Poor  Hearj  Trtris 
started  up  with  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  sodetj,  when  he  beheM 
the  grim  Tisage  of  oor  Dick  peering  into  has  dnngeon. 

*'  Well,  little  sodger,  how  does  j<m  git  on  here  in  the  dark  I** 

-  Oh !  I'm  so  weaiy !" 

•*  And  hmigrj  too,  I  reckon.** 

**  Yes,  yes;  I  never  get  a  fuarter  as  much  as  I  can  eat*' 

^I  reckoned  so!  I've  btought  70a  a  hw  hites,  yonng 
•odger,*'  continned  Ae  mffiaa  taking  a  smidl  bag  from  mder 
Us  arm,  and  displaying  the  browned  oom  biseiiilr**-hdf  a  peek 
al  least^whieh  he  reqnired  the  boy  to  p«t  away  in  hb  hiding- 
place — limiting  him,  at  the  moment,  to  a  single  biflc«it»  which 
Ae  boy  dofowed  gteedMy. 

'*Now,look  yooy  my  lad,  yon  nttstn't  be  too  ftee  in  your  ea^ 
hig.  Too  must  make  these  go  jest  as  ftit  as  pess&lo;  'eaiseb 
yon  see,  I'm  off  to-morrow,  and  I  don't  know  when  I  shill  git 
ba^  Thar's  hot  work  before  us  soon*  I  reckon ;  and  it  mont 
be  that  I'll  never  git  back  agin  I  It's  a  chaince  I  may  git  a 
taste  of  whafs  a-gnine,  when  thar's  a  thensaad  bullets  al  one 
time  a-bmshing  through  the  air." 

«"  Is  it  a  battle  t"  demanded  Henry  eagerty. 

"  Tee,  I  reckon  it's  a-eoming,  from  what  I  sees  and  hyan;  a 
right  r*yal  batOe ;  big  amnea  o*  both  sides  and  eaaaen  m4lm^ 
dermgr 

"  Oh !  can't  you  get  me  out  t" 

•*  Well,  not  jest  yet :  but  the  chainoes  for  you  are  a-gittmg 
better,  sence  to-night;  and  I  re^on  Iwon't  be  long  befoie  I 
gits  yon  a  discharge." 

**  In  time  to  see  the  battle  ?" 

^  May  be !  kaint  say  1  we'll  see  to-morrowf  Pre  got  a  sar- 
eumvention  a-foot,  that,  I  reckon,  will  help  you  out  of  the  tim- 
bers. So  don't  be  down  in  the  month ;  but  pick  up,  and  her  a 
good  heart,  and  yon  may  see  sights  of  fine  fighting  before  many 
days.  Ef  things  go,  jest  now,  as  I  wanta  'em-*and  I've  got 
*6m  foir  upon  the  right  track — I  reckon  111  bring  yon  good 
news  afore  long.    80,  be  tprj,  end  k4ep  eheery,  and  rsady 
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for  a  Bprmgp  and  a  hop,  8kip»  ani  jump*  The  time'd  a-eoming 
to  give  yon  a  chainee  agin." 

""Oh !  I  shall  be  to  gla4!  and  PU  n&v^  fbrgei  70QI  nevert 
Bfaall  I  read  to  70a,  Mr.  Dick  V* 

'*Not  to-night  Yo»  wanta  all  the  ni^t  jon  kin  hey  for 
sleeping.' 

" No !  Day  and  night  are  all  one  to  me  here/  I  sleep  all 
the  time,  I  belieye." 

*'  Well,  young  sodgtr,  I  reckon  70a  doesn't  see  much  light 
anjr  time,  only  when  I  eomes.  Td  iike  to  hyar  a  leetle  of  the 
book  to-night,  bnt  I'm  a<waating  a  leetle  sleep  myself.  My 
eyes  are  a-drawmg  stnnrs  mighty  fast" 

**  Bat  won't  yon  leave  the  hook  mth  me,  Mr.  DidL,  to  read 
when  I'm  hy  myself  I" 

"Leave  the  bookl  No(  I  kaint  do  that  £f  youknowed 
how  I  come  by  this  book,  yon'd  nodetBtand  that  I'm  never  to 
part  with  it  It's  come  to  me,  I  may  say,  from  the  dead.  It's 
out  of  the  fingera  of  a  dead  man  that  it's  come  into  mine ;  and 
ibyar'B  bad  hiek  to  me  ef  I  let's  it  go  ont  of  my  haods.  I  keeps 
it  always  in  my  bmaom,  young  sodger,  to  keep  off  the  hnllets." 

"  And  yon  think  'twill  do  that  I" 

'*I  knows  it!  Oh)  ef  yon  knowed  the  Ustory  of  this  book] 
Bnt  1  kaint  iM  yon )  And  so  good  night,  young  sodger,  and 
don't  git  out  &  heart !     I  shain't  forgit  yon  I" 

The  next  day  brought  Inglehardt  His  viMts  to  Moddieoai 
Oastle,  though  at  intervals  in  his  foraging  duties,  were  always 
timed ;  so  that  Dick  of  Tophet  knew  pretty  weU  at  what  periods 
to  find  him.  Indeed,  thera  was  a  concert  in  their  arrangernimts 
which  enabkd  our  captain  of  loyalists  frequently  to  compare 
notes  with  ki*  striker,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  complicated 
business  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Dick  of  Tophet  awaited 
his  coming. 

Inglehardt  was  not  in  the  best  of  humors.  His  fortamre  had 
felt  some  reverses.  His  disappointments  had  been  frequent  of 
late.  He  had  been  ronghly  handled  by  Lee's  cavalry,  and  had 
made  a  narrow  escape  with  his  own  life,  losing  a  fifih  of  hb 
squad.  Mid  certain  wagons  in  which  these  had  been  stored  away 
some  valuable  little  pu^kingM  of  hie  own,  the  fruit  of  a  raid  in 
which  a  snspected  whig  had  lost  his  i^ate,  and  stock,  and  a  few 
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negroes.  The  ftoek  bad  Ibuid  Uieir  waj  to  tlie  BriftU  ce» 
mltfarj  at  Ormogebnrg ;  the  n^groee  had  been  s^elj  jwUad 
to  the  hands  of  Grriffith ;  the  sOrer  jdato  had  been  in  that  ns- 
loeky  wagon  which  the  dragoons  of  Lee  had  pkked  np  by  ih^ 
way.  Inglehardt  had  reason  to  be  dissaftisfied  with  Fortone  on 
many  aeeoonts. 

He  now  began  also  to  eonceiye  yery  awkward  mi^iyii^  as 
to  the  result  of  the  war.  If  this  should  terminato  &vorably  for 
the  Americans,  death  or  exile  stored  him  in  the  £sce.  These 
dangers  he  could  only  escape  by  going  over,  in  season,  to  the 
patriots;  a  practice  now  becoming  rather  frequent,  since  the 
same  sign  that  oppressed  Inglehardt's  imagination,  had  appeared 
equally  impressire  to  that  of  oth^  loyalisU;  and,  since  the 
policy  of  Butledge,  which  welcomed  erery  prodigal's  return, 
had  shown  them  an  easy  process  for  reconciling  themselves  to 
the  power  which  they  had  offended. 

But  Inglehardt  could  not  attempt  this  policy  with  safety,  so 
long  as  he  remained  unreconciled  with  the  Travis's;  and  for 
this  reconciliation  there  was  but  one  process — the  marriage,  no 
matter  how  brought  about,  with  Bertha.  Once  united  with  her, 
by  whatever  process,  the  father  was  almost  necessarily  alenced ; 
and  the  rest  was  comparatively  easy.  Inglehardt  was  growing 
desperate,  and  resolved  to  stick  at  no  measures  which  would 
secure  him  his  desired  objects.  The  first  grand  necesnty,  there- 
fore, was  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Bertha  Travis.  What  waa  his 
triumph,  therefore — the  exultation  of  his  mood— > when  his 
brutal  emissary  apprised  him  that  the  victim  was  already  in  his 
power. 

In  a  few  brief  words  the  facts  of  her  abduction  were  all  com- 
municated ;  and,  in  the  first  eager  impulse  of  his  satisfaction,  he 
hurried  away  to  the  cabin  where  Bertha  was  confined,  to  gloat 
upon  the  beauties  of  his  captive,  and  to  make  her  feel  the  ex- 
tent of  bis  triumph. 

Bertha  had  passed  a  dreary  night  She  had  snatehed  a  fow 
hours  of  broken  slumber ;  nature  having  asserted  her  necessi- 
ties, in  defiance  of  the  brooding,  sleepless,  and  troubling  thought 
But  it  was  only  in  snatches  that  she  slept  Her  candle  had 
burnt  out  She  lay  in  utter  darkness — no  ray  from  witliout 
ever  penetrating  that  dungeon,  unless  in  the  bright  sunshine  of 
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day,  wlien  small  faint  gleams  miglit,  hei*e  and  there,  be  caught, 
as  they  trickled  through  the  crevices  of  the  cabin.  Whenever 
she  waked,  during  the  night,  she  could  hear  the  chant  of  frogs ; 
and,  at  intervals,  the  hoarse  bellow  of  the  cayman.  By  these 
she  knew  that  she  was  buried  in  some  dismal  swamp ;  but  where* 
in  what  qtiarter,  she  could  not  conjecture.  She  awoke,  finally, 
conscious  of  the  daylight.  There  were  certain  little  fine 
streaks  of  sunlight  that  trembled  through  seams  between  the 
logs,  and  glided  timidly  about  the  dusky  chamber.  These  en- 
abled her  to  see,  at  least,  that  it  was  daylight. 

There  is  no  describing  the  horror  and  suffering  of  her  soul. 
When  she  thought  of  her  mother — of  the  grateful  circle  from 
which  she  had  been  torn  away — she  could  have  wept  bitterly* 
but  that  the  agony  was  too  deep  for  tears.  She  never  doubted, 
for  a  moment,  that  she  was  in  the  power  of  Inglehardt ;  and  it 
was,  accordingly,  no  surprise  to  her,  when  he  presented  himself 
before  her.  She  received  him  with  all  the  calm  of  soul  which 
she  could  command.  Her  scorn  of  him,  the  sense  of  wrong  and 
brutal  usage,  all  contributed  to  increase  and  strengthen  the 
natural  dignity  of  her  bearing  and  manner. 

"  I  am  rejoiced,"  said  Inglehardt,  not  able  to  conceal  his  ex- 
altation, but  still  speaking  in  the  cool,  slow,  indifferent  manner 
which  was  natural  to  him.  ''  I  am  rejoiced  to  welcome  Miss 
Travis  to  my  humble  refuge  in  the  swamp.*' 

"  I  am  then  your  prisoner !" 

"  Oh,  no  I  not  a  prisoner-:- why  prisoner  t  say  guest,  my  dear 
Hiss  Travis,  an  honored  guest" 

"  An  unwilling  one,  sir,  as  you  know.  As  a  guest,  I  am  free 
to  depart!" 

"What!  would  you  go  without  seeing  your  father — your 
brother?" 

"My  father! — my  brother  I  It  is  here,  then,  that  you  also 
keep  them  prisoners." 

**  They  are  here,  and  I  confess  they  enjoy  less  freedom  than 
I  can  accord  to  you,  and  for  sufficient  reasons.  They  are  pris- 
oners of  state,  under  heavy  charges." 

Bertha  smiled,  but  with  some  effort  But  she  felt  all  the 
weonk  which  her  smile  expressed. 

**Oaptain  Inglehardt,''  she  said,  with  as  much  of  quiet  dignity 
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mi  cdm  M  ihe  could  temmaai^  "  J^v  ^'^^  *  pretext  for  hold- 
hkg  wj  hiher  and  nij  brodier  m  cspCmtj.  Kkto  jon  an j  §k 
deUuBiof;  me  f 

''Tes,''  he  add,  prompdy,  **  yen  are  here  to  fbiffl  a  aolena 
eontract  wludi  jonr  fiidier  has  made  m  jour  beha]£'' 

^Proceed,  fir,  the  natore  of  this  coBtiaetf 

**  Your  hand  in  marriage.'' 

"<  Wkh  joofseK  is  it  not  r 

-Tea.'' 

^  Then,  sir,  as  raj  father  conld  not  jnstly  dbpooe  of  mj  hand 
in  anj  sneh  eontnct,  and  as  I  bare  no  inclination  to  do  so,  jon 
will  see  that  I  am  hronght  here  to  no  end.  I  beg  to  assure  jom 
that,  nnder  no  drcnrastances,  ihall  70Q  erer  bare  m j  hand.** 

**  Ton  are  precipitate.  Ton  are,  perhaps,  qnke  ignorant  of 
the  Tital  necessitj  which  exists  for  yonr  compliance  wiA  that 
contract.  Let  me  pnt  jon  in  posoeflri<m  of  die  good  and  soff- 
cient  reasons  why  yon  should  ad<^  another  resohition.'* 

Here  he  gare  a  rapid  sommaij  of  h^  fiither^s  offiwices  against 
the  crown — his  treacheries  and  defideations — sparing  nodiing, 
suppressing  nothing,  and  making  the  picture  as  odious  as  he 
could.    He  concluded : — 

**  You  have  heard.  For  dther  of  these  <^nces,  once  in  the 
hands  of  Golonel  Balfour,  your  fiUher  would  perish  on  the  gal- 
lows. I  have,  in  my  keeping,  the  proof  of  dl  his  crimes.  R 
is  by  my  forbearance  that  he  lives ;  it  is  through  me,  only,  that 
he  can  escape ;  and  I  am  only  to  be  moved  to  Hror  his  escape, 
and  to  the  suppression  of  these  proofe,  by  your  compliance  widi 
the  tenor  of  his  contract^ 

The  maiden  heard  him  patiently  throughout.  When  he  had 
finished,  she  said : — 

"  Now,  sir,  hear  me.  Not  a  word  of  all  this  do  I  believe  i 
Not  a  word  that  you  can  say,  calculated  to  lessen  my  self- 
respect,  my  respect  for  my  parents,  or  my  scorn  fbr  you,  wiB 
avail  you  anything !  I  am  armed  against  all  your  r^resenta- 
tions  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  your  character." 

loglebardt  reddened.  Her  coolness  confounded  him  no  less 
than  her  soom.  She  was  quite  as  deliberate  as  himself;  showed 
no  sort  of  impatience,  no  eagerness,  no  exdtement,  but  defivered 
herself  precisely  as  if  engaged  in  the  least  important  Interest* 
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in  the  wodd  —  preciiely,  indeed,  m  if  she  were,  as  she  Mtid,  qnite 
insensible  and  invnlnerable  to  every  utterance  from  his  lipe. 

**  Ton  may  believe  my  words  or  not»  Miss  Travis,  but  yon 
eon  not  resist  the  proofs  which  I  shall  offer." 

^  Oaptain  Inglehardt,  the  proofs  which  y<w  may  offer  will  no 
more  affect  me  than  your  words.  I  believe  that  you  are  a  per- 
son who  can  find  it  as  easy  to  mamufacture  the  one  as  to  pro* 
nonnce  the  other." 

The  cool,  phlegmatic,  snnff-taking  deliberative  felt  himself 
glowing  angry.  It  was  with  some  effort  that  he  kept  his  tem- 
per in  subjection.    He  said  :— 

•*  But  your  father's  confessions  ? — " 

"  He  has  made  none  to  me*  Received  tknmgh  you^  I  hold 
them  to  be  no  less  ftlse  than  your  woirds  and  manufactured 
proofs.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  hear  his  cimfession 
from  his  own  lips." 

The  girl  spc^e  promptly,  but  she  evidently  so  bridled  her* 
self  as  to  say  not  a  syllable  more  in  response  than  the  sp^ch 
of  her  enemy  seemed  to  require.  Inglebardt  looked  at  hor 
with  almost  demoniac  aspect  His  artifice  was  baffled.  His 
own  phlegm  seemed  for  once  to  become  accessary  to  bis  defeat 
In  his  roused  and  angry  mood,  he  seised  her  by  the  wriot 
She  flung  him  off  with  revulsion.  He  approached  her — he 
hissed  in  her  ears : — 

**  You  believe  me  unscrupulous !  Ton  believe  that  I  would 
invent  a  lie,  and  manu&cture  proofe  to  sustain  it !" 

"  Yes !"  was  the  fearless  answer. 

"  Then,  if  you  believe  this,  do  you  not  feel  that  Jker^t  in  my 
fower — in  this  swamp-fastness — with  no  help  within,  and  no 
succor  from  without — the  same  unscrupulous  power  can  subject 
you  to  trials  even  more  fearful  than  the  sacrifice  of  father 
and  brother  1  I  am  prepared  for  these  and  other  eztremkies — 
prepared  for  any  use  of  my  power — to  secure  my  object;  and 
I  will  use  the  worst,  before  I  suffer  myself  to  be  baffled  in  th . 
me  purpose  upon  which  I  have  set  my  will !  Do  yon  tmi^r- 
9(and  me  I  Do  you  /ed  the  JuU  force  of  all  I  say  T  Do  you 
see  that  you  are  at  my  mercy— that  you  have  no  hope  but «» 
iny  mercy — and  that,  if  you  are  unmoved  by  fears  for  the 
pafisty  of  your  fa^er  and  your  brother,  there  are  penalties  still 
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more  terrible,  which  the  young  virgin  may  well  tremble  U 
incur !     Do  yon  comprehend  me  now,  Miss  Travis  t" 

**  Ay,  as  I  comprehend  the  snake  that  hisses,  the  wolf  thai 
howls,  the  vnlture  that  shrieks  in  air!  I  comprehend,  but  I 
fear  you  not  I  believe  in  God!  It  is  with  his  permission 
only  that  yon  can  harm  me ;  and,  if  he  wills,  be  it  so !  But 
with  no  will  of  mine  shall  you  obtain  one  triumph  over  my  feel- 
ings, my  fears,  my  honor,  or  my  hate !  Reptile !  I  spurn  yor 
with  equal  scorn  and  loathing." 

And  he  left  her — stung  and  maddened — and  proceeded  in- 
stantly to  the  dungeon  of  her  father.  Whence  had  she  that 
strength  which  she  exhibited — that  fearlessness  of  soul,  which 
contemned  the  obvious  force  of  all  his  threats  and  arguments  T 
God!  He  sneered  at  the  piety — weakness  rather — which 
professed  such  a  source  of  reliance ! 

When  he  had  gone  from  sight.  Bertha  sank  upon  her  knees,  and, 
oven  while  she  prayed  for  succor,  her  hand  unconsciously  found  its 
Way  into  her  bosom,  and  made  sure  gi*asp  upon  the  little  ivory- 
hilted  dagger  which  she  had  worn  from  the  moment  when  she 
bogan  her  journey,  and  so  well  concealed,  that  her  captors 
never  once  suspected  her  possession  of  it. 

On  his  way  from  the  dungeon  of  Bertha  to  that  of  her  father, 
Inglehardt  summoned  Dick  of  Tophet  to  his  side,  and  gave  him 
some  instructions. 

*'  At  once,"  said  the  superior,  "  she  .shall  be  made  to  see  with 
her  own  eyes — hear  with  her  own  ears !  They  shall  maka 
music  for  one  another  with  their  mutual  groans!*'  And,  bo 
speaking,  he  went  forward. 

In  the  dungeon  of  Travis,  he  found  the  father  not  a  whit 
more  tractable  than  he  had  left  the  daughter.  In  fact,  Travis, 
from  exhaustion,  excitement,  bad  fare,  darkness,  and  his  own 
gloomy  thoughts,  had  reached  a  desperate  sort  of  mood,  which 
seemed  to  render  him  wholly  reckless  of  all  that  might  happen. 
It  was  hardly  politic  to  appeal  any  longer  to  his  fears.  He 
seemed  to  have  survived  them  all.  When  Inglehardt  threat- 
ened him  with  the  terrors  of  the  British  authorities,  and  tha 
death  of  a  traitor,  he  almost  shouted  in  reply : — 

**  The  sooner  the  better !     Any  fate  is  preferable  to  thia.'* 

Now,  he  said  sharply,  seeing  his  enemy  enter : — 
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"  Well,  what  have  you  to  saj  now  ?  Any  change  in  the 
burden  of  the  old  songt" 

*' Yes!"  answered  the  other,  with  some  elevation  of  his  voicet 
and  less  deliberation  than  usual — '*ye8f  I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
that  your  deliverance  is  at  hand." 

"  It  is  enough  that  you  tell  it,  to  assure  me  that  it  is  a  lie ! 
But  I  care  not  for  deliverance.  Unless  you  come  to  carry  me 
out  to  execution,  get  away  and  leave  me  to  myself.  Tour  pres- 
ence is  disagreeable  to  me." 

A  week  before,  he  would  have  said  loathsome,  horrible,  fright- 
ful— anything  but  disagreeable ! 

*<  Well,  I  make  some  sacrifices  of  taste  myself  when  I  look 
upon,  yours!"  answered  the  other,  with  a  sneer.  "You  are 
Marcely  as  contdderate  of  your  toilet,  at  Muddicoat  Castle,  as 
you  were  at  Holly-Dale." 

And,  in  truth,  Travis  had  become  frightful  to  behold.  His 
hair  and  beard,  long  and  grizzly,  had  not  felt  comb  or  brush  for 
weeks.  His  dress  was  ragged,  and  hung  loosely  upon  his  ema- 
ciated person.  His  cheeks  were  pale,  thin,  bloodless;  while 
his  protruding  teeth,  from  lips  that  seemed  to  be  all  the  time 
parted,  gave  a  frightful,  wolfish  look  to  the  expression  of  his 
face,  which,  to  other  eyes,  would  have  made  him  seem  terrible 
rather  than  ridiculous.  ^ 

^Get  away — get  hence!  Do  not  trouble  me,  I  tell  you!" 
was  the  answer  of  Travis  to  the  sneer  of  Inglehardt  It  was  a 
sort  of  reply  to  surprise  him.  It  betrayed  a  considerable  change 
of  mood  and  moral  from  the  time  of  their  last  interview,  not  a 
week  before. 

**  Get  hence !    You  bore  me." 

"  Have  you  seen  your  son  lately.  Captain  Travis  t" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure !     They  bring  him  here  every  day." 

"  Well,  does  he  improve  V* 

'*  Why  do  you  ask  ?  How  the  d — ^1  should  either  of  us  im- 
prove in  your  hands,  and  upon  your  lean  diet !" 

''  You  are  satisfied,  however,  with  his  appearance  V* 

"  Get  hence,  I  say !  If  you  propose  to  torture,  you  have 
done  enough.  You  have  passed  your  true  bounds  for  policy. 
I  see  your  object  You  ean  move  me  no  longer  by  this  prooesa. 
Try  some  other." 

22 
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**  I  mgn%  with  joxl  I  have  made  anrasgemeikto  for  aaotker 
proeeM.    How  would  you  like  to  tee  your  daughter  V 

**Hm\  ny  dangliter?— Wdll— ^' 

•« She  is  here!'' 

•"Heret  no!  impoeeible!  Ha!  ha!  do  yeu  anppeM  I  aia 
any  longer  to  bo  deluded  by  your  fiJaehoodf  t" 

**  Tou  shidl  see  her !  She  is  here.  I  tell  you — in  my  power  ' 
Mark  ikmL  You  know  what  that  meane,  I  faney,  somethm^ 
better  than  your  daughter !  Verily,  the  m  a  beaayiul  virgin— 
yomg,  tender,  more  beantifbl  dian  ever.  And  sbe  fe  here — 
here — alone — mmd  in  my  patcfr  /" 

**  Another  of  your  lies !  But  you  can  no  lenger  tenify  me 
by  your  stale  inventiope.  Nothing  that  fw  eau  eay  ean  now 
disturb  my  iears.  I  seom  you,  I  defy  yom,  I  ^it  upon  yeu  1  — ' 
and — I  sing — sing  in  your  ears : — 

'Brother  B^ynard  nrr  norer  tbe  perfl, 

Aii4,  wagging  hif  tail  as  he  cane, 
6lok  OTcr  the  fanoe  to  tha  CawlyaiO, 

Intent  npon  bagi^ng  his  game ! 
Bat  tha  wisest  of  foxes  maj  blunder, 

If  he  sets  too  much  store  bj  his  tail ; 
And  the  rogue,  stooping  down  to  his  plunder, 

Starts  a^ 'naatfa  the  ttvoke  «r  the  flaU ! 
Ho!  bo!  tally  hol^hejup,  and  hoi  hof 

*Off  with  you,  brother  fox — you  Had  no  more  prey  iu  my 
fbwlyard!" 

The  wild,  sarage  merriment  of  the  prisoner,  as  he  sung  llni 
fragment  of  an  old  ballad  in  t^e  very  ears  of  his  eaptor,  abee- 
lutely  astounded  our  captain  of  loyalists  for  a  moment,  though 
for  a  moment  only. 

*'  Really,"  said  he,  "  I  am  delighted  to  find  you  in  sueh  excel- 
lent voice.  Tour  musical  powers  have  increased  in  the  solitude. 
Deprived  of  the  exercise  of  your  peculiar  moral  powers,  you  are 
developing  fresh  resources  of  art  in  your  old  age.  This  is  won- 
derful. I  never  heard  you  warble  a  stave  before,  during  the  long 
period  of  our  interesting  intimacy.  You  must  have  beon  in- 
spired by  the  nightly  chant  among  the  frogs.  But  I  still  ven- 
ture to  think,  my  dear  captain,  that,  when  you  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  in  my  possessioB,  jom  wfll  skig  quite 
another  tune." 
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^P^rbmpt  eo — perhaps  90 !  Meacwliile,  I  sing  accordiiig  to 
mj  present  iHimor.    Will  joa  have  another  ditty,  eh  V* 

**  Wdl,  reallj,  as  I  hare  need  to  wile  away  a  few  moments 
more  before  I  shall  be  prepared  for  your  better  enlightenment,  I 
don't  care  if  jon  do  exercise  your  vocal  powers  for  my  benefit.*' 

**  For  your  especial  use. 

[Sings — in  Toacy  natural  frog-fashion  :J— 

'  Go  to  the  d — I,  and  shake  yonnelf ; 
Save  him  the  trauble,  and  stake  youndf; 
In  the  sttlphnr  lake  slake  yourself, 
Thea  oome  back 

[Spoken,  "If  he'U  let  joa"],  and  hang  yourself !' ' 

And  IVavis  chuckled  incontinently  with  his  humor  after  thus 
delivering  himself. 

*'  Well,  Captain  Travis,"  said  the  other,  "  now  that  you  have 
enjoyed  your  wit  and  your  music,  suppose  we  give  a  few  mo- 
ments to  business  V 

**  Oh,  the  d — ^1  take  the  business  1  He  has  need  to,  and  riglkt 
too,  for  all  your  business  is  so  much  devil's  business !  But,  speak 
out  and  begin ;  for  I  know  you  too  well  to  suppose  I  shall  have 
any  rest  until  you  have  fiiirly  discharged  all  the  venom  in  your 
sackr 

The  other  proceeded : — 

^  I  have  said  that  your  daughter  is  in  my  posseesion.  Ton 
do  not  bdieve  it,  but  you  shall  see  her.  When  you  have  seen 
her  A«rs— >alone— in  my  power — ytmr  haxiis/eUereit  and  mine 
Jree^^yon  will  then  conceive  readily  to  what  uses  I  may  put 
my  power.  My  wish  is  to  marry  your  daughter,  and  release 
you  and  your  son ;  not  to  harm,  or  discredit,  or  dishonor  either ! 
I  give  to  you,  and  to  herself,  the  last  opportunity  for  enabling 
me  to  do  this.  But  have  her  I  mil  /  When  I  next  return,  I 
will  bring  with  me  a  regular  clergyman ;  and  she  becomea  mine 
under  the  most  solemn  sanctions  of  reHgion,  or-r-" 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  A  door  in  the  adjoining  room 
was  heard  to  open,  and  persons  to  move  in  it 

"  Now,  Captain  Travis,  I  will  satisfy  your  own  eyes  of  your 
daught^s  presence  here— -in  this  awamp — in  this  very  build* 
ing — in  my  absolute  power!  Whan  yarn  have  coaimuned  to- 
gether, and  compared  notes — which  you  shall  have  full  time 
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for  doing — I  shall  retarn,  to  find  yon  Doth,  I  trost,  in  better 
mood  for  complying  with  my  demands.*' 

Saying  these  words,  Inglehardt  approached  the  partitioii 
which  separated  the  two  rooms.  This  was  built  of  solid  logs, 
like  the  outer  walls  of  the  building — a  dead  wall,  without  door 
or  window.  But  there  was  a  trick  of  mechanism,  by  wliich  a 
small  section  of  one  of  the  poles,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  had 
been  sawed  out  and  replaced,  and  was  held  in  its  station  by 
pegs  from  below,  which,  in  the  usual  darkness  of  the  apartment, 
naturally  escaped  notice.  To  draw  these  pegs  away  was  but 
the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  the  section,  thus  cut  off  from  the 
rest,  was  taken  out  by  Inglehardt,  revealing  an  oblong  opening 
eight  by  eighteen  inches,  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  parties 
to  see  from  one  apartment  into  the  other. 

"  Now,  Captain  Travis,  you  may  see  your  daughter.  Sum- 
mon her  with  your  own  voice." 

"  My  daughter !"  cried  the  father,  evidently  staggered  by  the 
procedure  of  Inglehardt  "No,  no — impossible!  Bcrtliai  — 
Bertha  Travis,  if  you  be,  indeed,  in  this  monster's  power,  say 
so — show  me — speak,  and  let  me  go*mad  at  once  1*' 

**  My  father !  oh,  my  father !"  was  the  instantaneous  answer 
from  within.  At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  Travis  rushed  to  the 
opening.  Bertha,  meanwhile,  unobstructed,  and  conducted  bj 
the  sounds,  had  darted,  at  the  same  moment,  to  the  same  spot. 
Their  faces  nearly  met !  At  the  sight  of  his,  so  haggard,  wild, 
shaggy  with  beard  and  hair — more  like  that  of  a  wild  beast  of 
the  woods  than  a  human  being — the  poor  girl  gave  a  piercing 
shriek. 

"  God  have  mercy  upon  .me  1     Is  it,  indeed,  my  father  T'* 

"  No,  my  child !  It  is  a  wolf,  a  wild  beast,  whom  you  see ; 
a  monster,  the  worst  of  monsters — a  wolf  without  teeth,  a  vul- 
ture without  claws,  a  madman  without  the  power  to  rend  the 
devil  who  has  made  him  so !" 

"  I  leave  you  to  your  communion,  which  begins  too  eloquently 
for  my  taste!"  said  Inglehardt,  in  his  old,  slow  tones.  '*Yoa 
both  hear  me ;  both  know  my  resolution,  and  your  own  danger. 
When  I  next  return,  I  return  with  a  clergyman.  Bertha  Travis 
then  becomes  my  wife — hark  ye  I — or — what  I  please!** 
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With  tbese  terrible  words  —  this  threat,  in  which  all  that 
was  horrible  in  the  conjecture  of  imagination  seemed  to  be  em- 
bodied—  Inglehardt  left  his  captives — not  together,  exactly, 
for  the  impassable  walls  stood  between  them  still ;  but  to  com- 
mune together,  face  to  face  -«—  sad  solace !  —  in  such  mournful 
thoughts  and  fancies  as  were  natural  to  their  fears  and  situa- 
tion. We  must  leaye  them  for  a  while  also,  to  their  gloomy 
comparison  of  notes  —  leave  them  to  such  solace  as  Heaven 
alone  may  vouchsafe  them.  There  seems  to  be  no  present  help 
fit>m  man  1 

We  must  proceed  to  more  general  interests.  The  affairs  of 
the  country  —  the  natural  progress  of  events  in  the  military 
world  —  require  us  to  attend  those  more  stirring  and  stormy 
fields  of  debate  upon  which  hang  the  fortunes  of  a  whole  people. 
The  affair  of  grand  armies  is  approaching;  and  the  circum- 
stances which  require  that  Inglehardt,  leaving  his  swamp-fast- 
ness, should  now  take  a  downward  instead  of  an  vpieard  route, 
indicate  the  necessity  which  governs  us  also  in  shaping  our 
course  in  a  like  direction.  His  orders  carry  him  to  Eutaw,  and 
to  the  country  below  it  His  selfish  interests  suggent  the  neces- 
sity of  seeing  Griffith  and  other  agents,  who  have  been  his  emis- 
saries, if  not  his  associates,  in  the  business  of  peculation.  He 
has  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  Edisto ;  he  would  now  try 
those^of  Cooper  river  and  Santee.  Under  cover  of  the  British 
army  at  Eutaw,  and  the  lower  posts  which  they  have  again 
occupied,  he  calculates  largely  on  the  spofia  opima.  He  has  no 
notion  that  Oreene's  army  has  left  the  banks  of  the  Congarec  ; 
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and  never  dreams  that  the  affair  of  grand  armies  will  open  be- 
fore the  cool  breezes  of  October  shall  set  in. 

We  are,  of  coarse,  better  advised.  But  not  so  the  British 
general.  He  had  planted  himself  at  Entaw,  as  we  have  aeen ; 
and,  regarding  his  position,  justly,  as  one  of  some  strength,  and* 
anaware  of  any  movement  of  the  American  armj,  his  attitode 
was  that  of  one  perfectly  confident  in  his  security.  Stewart 
seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  easy  character,  of  the  methodi- 
cal old  school,  lymphatic  and  of  very  moderate  ability.  So 
effectually  had  our  partisans  cut  off  all  hb  communications  with 
the  country  above  him,  and  so  careless  did  he  seem  in  respect 
to  the  acquisition  of  intelligence,  that  not  a  scout,  not  a  patrol, 
not  an  agent  of  any  sort  advised  Um  <^  Ghreene's  moveoMnis 
unUl  his  artillery  was  already  sounding  in  his  ears.  It  can  not 
be  doubted  that  he  was  reia^ss  m  seeking  intdligenoe,  and  that 
he  was  in  some  degree  the  victim  of  a  surprise.  The  only 
patrol  he  is  known  to  have  sent  out,  was  captured.  The  fact  is 
tliat,  so  long  as  he  believed  the  brigade  of  Marion  to  be  h^om 
him,  on  the  Santee,  he  felt  no  occasion  for  apprehension.  He 
could  not  believe  that  Oraene,  with  inferior  numbers,  wanting 
in  munitions,  and  his  men  not  yet  recovered  firom  their  debili- 
tating marches,  and  the  effects  of  the  season,  would  venture  aa 
action  without  calling  in  oZ?  his  parties.  WiUiont  Marien's 
command,  he  felt  very  sure  that  he  would  notf  and  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  no  junction  of  Maiio^  with  the 
grand  army  had  yet  taken  place.  The  skirmish^  so  leoently 
had,  betweeii  his  flanking  parties,  and  the  little  squad  under 
Sinclair — which  was  driven  below — was  enough  to  assure  him 
on  this  head.  But  Marion's  movements  were  those  of  light. 
Stewart,  rather  slow  himself,  did  not  anticipate  that  the  famous 
partisan  would,  by  a  forced  march,  in  a  single  night,  wind  about 
him,  steal  above  him,  and  unite  with  the  descending  columns  of 
Greene.    Yet  such  was  the  case. 

The  approach  of  Stewart  to  the  Gongaree  had  set  Oreene's 
army  in  motion.  It  would  have  greatly  favored  the  prospects 
of  victory  to  the  Americans,  if  they  could  have  brought  the 
British  to  action  upon  that  river,  where,  remote  from  their  con- 
voys and  base  of  operations,  any  disaster  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  their  arms.    But  the  rapid  retreat  of  Stewart,  who  fi^ 
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this  very  d«Dger,  Ussened  Qreene's  motives  for  activhj ;  ancl 
he  pioceeded  on  his  advance  with  steps  of  greater  leisure  than 
when  he  set  out  This  deliheration  also  eontribnted  to  the 
enconragement  of  the  British  commander,  to  whom  it  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  deficient  confidence,  and  lack  of  resources,  on  the 
part  of  the  Am^cans,  which  would  keep  him  harmless  for 
awhile. 

In  one  respect  he  was  correct  The  resources  of  the  American 
army  were  ezceediuglj  inferior.  There  seemed  to  be  a  singular 
fatality,  about  this  time,  attending  all  the  calculatione  of  its 
commander.  Not  only  did  Congress  fail  to  furnish  adequate 
supplies,  leaving  the  army  lacking  in  all  the  necessary  material 
and  munitions  of  war,  to  say  nothing  of  clothes,  tents,  and  camp 
utensils ;  but  there  was  a  sad  failure  in  its  anticipated  personnel, 
which  no  present  e£Ebrt  could  supply.  The  army  had  recruited 
in  healtli,  and  improved  in  moral,  during  its  temporary  respite 
upon  the  salubrious  hyis  of  Santee;  but  it  bad  improved  in  nr 
other  respect  Greene,  during  all  this  period,  had  been  vexing 
the  echoes  with  calls,  north  and  west,  for  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements without  receiving  any  more  solid  response  than  echo 
could  impart.  He  had  been  promised  eight  hundred  Pennsyl* 
vanians,  but,  when  the  call  was  made  for  them,  they  were  no 
more  available  than  the  tributary  spirits  whom  Owen  Olen- 
dower  kept  in  his  employ,  but  whom  he  summoned  in  vain  from 
regions  of  the  vasty  deep.  Wi^ne,  with  his  Pennsylvanians, 
was  diverted  from  the  CarolinaSt  to  help  in  the  siege  of  York- 
town ;  where,  in  spite  of  the  grand  armies  registered  at  ikU  day 
on  the  pension,  and  other  pay-lists,  the  whole  force  of  continentals 
under  Washington  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand  men.  Ghreene 
had  been  assured,  by  Shelby  and  Sevier,  of  the  succor  of  seven 
hundred  gallant  monntaincers  of  the  West ;  such  as  had  con- 
quered Ferguson  at  King's  Mountain ;  and  the  brave  fellows 
were  actually  advancing  to  his  support,  when  they  were  met  by 
false  tidings  of  his  successful  march  below — and  that  he  had 
already  driven  the  British  into  Charleston.  The  report  had  grown 
out  of  the  dashing  foray  of  the  dogdays,  by  the  mounted  men  and 
eavalry  of  the  army.  Bi^  hewever  idla^  it  was  mischievous. 
The  monntaineara,  taidng  fbt  granted,  that  nothing  new  remmned 
for  them  to  dd,  quietly  travelled  back  to  then   hill-slopeR. 
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There  was  a  fine  body  of  recruits,  some  hundred  and  fifty* 
raised  by  Colonel  Jackson,  in  Greorgia.  Jackson  was  a  brave 
fellow,  and  a  man  of  talents.  Greene  relied  confidently  on  this 
force,  at  least ;  yet,  to  his  horror,  and  that  of  their  captain,  the 
camp  of  the  Georgians  was  entered  by  the  pestilence,  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  about  to  repair  to  the  main  army ;  the 
whole  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  were  seized  with 
small-pox,  at  the  same  time,  and  more  than  fifty  of  them  per* 
ished  under  this  horrid  disease. 

In  brief,  of  all  the  anticipated  reinforcements,  none  came 
but  some  few  hundred  leviesv  from  North  Carolina ;  and  the 
whole  force  of  the  Americans,  at  the  reopening  of  the  campaign, 
consisted  of  twenty-five  hundred  combatants,  all  told.  The 
main  strength  of  the  army,  in  which  it  excelled  the  British,  lay 
in  its  cavalry  and  mounted  men.  In  regulars,  it  was  numeri- 
cally inferior — inferior  in  artillery  as  well  as  in  the  number 
of  its  bayonets.  Butwe  must  not  anticipate  these  details  which 
events  will  sufficiently  develop. 

Greene,  fully  conscious  of  his  weakness,  meditated  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  pursuit  of  Stewart,  as  he  felt  it  likely  that  the 
latter  would  fall  too  far  back  upon  his  base  of  operations,  to 
leave  it  possible  for  him  to  make  any  successfid  demonstration. 
He  crossed  the  Congaree,  moved  slowly  down  the  south  bank, 
intendbg  to  take  post  at  Motto's,  and  wait  events  and  rein- 
forcements. Lee,  with  the  legion  cavalry,  was,,  meanwhile, 
pushed  down  upon  the  steps  of  Stewart,  to  watch  his  movements ; 
while  General  Pickens,  in  command  of  the  state  troops,  was  sent 
forward  to  observe,  and  damage,  if  he  might,  the  garrison  which 
Stewart  had  left  in  Orangebui:g. 

With  the  approach  of  Pickens,  this  garrison  hurried  down 
after  Stewart,  and  joined  him  seasonably  at  Eutaw ;  while  the 
troops  from  Fairlawn,  five  hundred  in  number,  reinforced  him 
about  the  same  time,  from  the  opposite  quarter.  When  apprised 
by  Pickens  and  Lee  of  these  proceedings  of  Stewart,  and  of 
the  concentration  of  his  chief  strength  at  Eutaw,  Greene  re- 
solved to  give  him  battle ;  the  post  at  Eutaw  being  sufficiently 
far  from  Charleston,  to  assure  the  American  general  against  a 
too  easy  recovery  by  the  British  from  disaster,  should  he  be 
successful   in  obtaining  any  advantages  from  the  conflict      It 
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also  assured  faim  against  any  ill  consequences,  to  himself,  other 
than  he  might  suffer  from  the  conflict  with  the  one  army  with 
which  he  was  to  contend.     Satisfied  now,  that  Stewart  was  not* 
unwilling  to  measure  swords  with  him,  he  resumed  his  march 
accordingly,  with  the  determination  to  fight ! 

On  the  5th  of  September,  we  find  that  Marion,  supposed  by 
Stewart,  to  be  still  below  him,  has,  by  a  night  march,  thrown 
bis  brigade  seventeen  miles  above ;  and  is  stationed  at  Lau- 
rens's plantation,  waiting  the  arrival  of  Greene.  The  latter 
reached  the  same  point  the  same  evening.  Here  the  State 
troops  under  Pickens,  joined  also.  The  6th  of  September  was 
devoted  to  rest  and  preparation.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th, 
the  army  had  reached  Burdell's  tavern,  on  the  Congaree  road, 
seven  miles  above  Eutaw.  Here  it  bivouacked  for  the  night, 
Greene  taking  his  sleep  beneath  a  China  (pride  of  India)  tree, 
one  of  its  bulging  roots  answering  for  a  pillow.  His  suite,  and 
officers  generally,  were  similarly  couched.  The  night  was  mild 
and  pleasant  —  the  open  air  more  grateful  than  salubrious;  and 
the  stars  watched  the  sleepers  without  shedding  any  of  those 
fiery  signs  over  the  heavens,  which  in  olden  time,  were  sup- 
posed to  give  auguries  of  a  bloody  morrow. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  British  general  had  no  notion  of  the 
near  approach  of  his  antagonist.  Nor,  through  the  night,  did 
he  receive  any  tidings  of  his  presence.  In  the  morning,  so  little 
were  the  British  prepared  to  suspect  the  propinquity  of  the 
Americans,  that  a  rooting  party,  of  a  hundred  men,  wore  sent 
up  the  road,  to  gather  supplies  of  sweet  potatoes  from  the  farms 
and  plantations  along  the  river.  They  had  been  some  time 
gone,  when  two  deserters  from  the  American  camp  found  their 
way  to  the  British  post,  and  gave  the  first  intimation  to  Stewart 
of  his  danger.  He  immediately  despatched  Coffin  with  bis  cav- 
alry to  protect  and  bring  back  his  foragers,  and  reconnoitre  and 
retard  the  American  advance. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  army  had  been  put  in  motion 
marching  down,  in  four  columns,  in  the  following  order :  The 
South  Carolina  state  troops  and  Lee's  legion,  formed  the  ad« 
vance,  under  Colonel  Henderson  ;  the  militia  of  the  two  Caro- 
Unas,  under  Marion  followed  next.  Then  came  the  regulars 
under  General  Sumner,  and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  Wash- 
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ington's  cavalry  and  the  Delawarea.    They  were  thus  arranget 
in  reference  to  the  order  of  battle,  in  wl^ch  they  were  to  be 
^  formed  upon  the  field. 

The  American  advance  of  Henderson  and  Lee  ehcoantered 
Coffin.  He  charged  them  with  a  singular  audacity,  not  seemix^ 
to  suspect  that  the  main  army  was  at  hand.  Of  course  he  w«i 
made  to  recoil.  The  firing  drew  the  foragers  out  of  the  woods 
and  farms,  and  they  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
Coffin's  audacity,  in  the  charge,  led  Greene  to  believe  that 
Stewart  was  nigh  to  sustain  him.  He  called  a  halt  accord- 
ingly*  g<ive  his  troops  a  sup  of  Jamaica  all  round*  and  th&a 
displayed  in  order  of  battle.  The  militia  of  the  two  Carolinaa 
formed  his  first  line,  Marion  leading  the  right,  Pickens  the  left. 
Malmedy  the  centre.  Henderson,  with  the  South  Carolina 
state  troops  covered  the  left  of  this  line,  and  Lee,  with  the  le- 
gion, the  righf.  The  regulars  displayed  in  one  line  also ;  the 
North-Carolinians  under  Sumner,  on  the  right ;  the  Maryland- 
ers,  under  Otho  Williams,  the  left  ;  the  Virginians,  under  Camp- 
bell, the  centre.  Two  three-pounders,  under  Captain  0«ines» 
moved  centrally  in  the  road  with  the  first  line ;  two  six-pound 
ers,  in  the  same  order,  under  Captain  Brown,  with  the  second. 
Colonel  Washington,  in  cover  of  the  woods,  formed  the  reserve. 
The  militia  force  of  foot,  under  Marion  and  Pickens,  was  about 
six  hundred,  Malmedy 's  North-Carolinians  wore  one  hundred 
and  fifty:  the  line  of  regulars  numbered  three  hundred  and 
fifty  North  Carolinians,  two  hundred  and  fifty  Vir^nians,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Marylanders.  The  cavalry  and  mounted 
men  were  relatively  more  numerous ;  and  there  were  covering 
parties,  and  a  force  in  charge  of  the  baggage  (which  had  been 
left  forty  miles  in  the  rear),  the  numbers  of  which  are  not  given, 
and  hardly  now  to  be  determined  by  any  estimate.  At  the 
utmost  Ghreene  had  probably  twenty-five  hundred  men,  rank 
and  file. 

In  this  order  the  troops  marched  forward — moving  slowly,  as 
the  whole  country,  both  sides  of  the  road,  was  in  woods.  The 
first  American  line  drove  Stewart's  advanced  parties  before 
them,  until  they  found  shelter  in  their  own  line  of  battle.   There 

*  At  Camden,  Qfttes  gave  them  molasses  and  water,  wluch^  trsdition  siijrh. 
Aid  inHnito  mischief,  and  was  the  main  r^nm  of  hift  defeat. 
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was  no  faltering  in  this  progress.  The  militia  of  the  GaroKnas, 
when  led  by  Marion  and  Pickens,  never  faltered,  so  long  as  the 
order  was  heard  to  fight ! 

Stewart  had  drawn  np  his  troops  in  a  single  line,  extending 
firom  the  Entaw  creek,  beyond  the  Gongaree  road.  The  creek 
effectually  covered  his  right ;  his  left  was  "  in  air,**  to  nse  the 
"military  language — i.  e.,  not  covered — and  was  supported  by 
the  cavalry  of  Goffin,  and  a  strong  body  of  infantry,  which 
were,  in  turn,  under  cover  of  the  forest.  The  ground  which  the 
British  army  occupied  was  altogether  in  wood ;  but,  a  small 
distance  in  the  rear,  was  a  cleared  field,  extending  west,  south, 
and  east  of  the  dwelling-house  which  formed  his  castle  of  ref- 
uge, and  bounded  north  by  the  Eutaw  spring — thickly  fringed 
with  brush,  and  a  stunted  growth  of  forest.  But  we  have  al- 
ready, in  a  previous  chapter,  indicated  the  characteristics  of  the 
spot,  the  house,  grounds  and  garden.  South  and  west  of  the 
house,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  here,  an  old  ffeld  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  British  camp,  all  the  tents  being  left  standing 
when  the  battle  joined.  The  house  commanded  these  tents 
and  the  camp,  and  was  important  to  Stewart,  as  a  rallying  point 
in  the  event  of  disaster.  Major  Sheridan  was,  accordingly,  in- 
structed to  occupy  it  on  the  first  sign  of  misfortune.  For  further 
security,  Stewart  had  posted  Major  Marjoribanks,  with  three 
hundred  picked  troops,  in  the  dense  thickets  which  border  the 
Eutaw  creek.  The  artillery  of  the  British  —  five  pieces — cov- 
ered the  main  road. 

The  skirmishing  parties  had  done  their  work  with  spirit  — • 
had  melted  away  on  both  sides,  and  yielded  to  heavier  battal- 
ions ;  and  the  artillery  of  the  first  line,  and  the  militia  of  the 
two  Garolinas,  all  under  Marion,  went  into  the  melee  with  the 
fierce  passions  of  individual  ardor,  and  the  stubborn  and  despe- 
rate resolve  of  veterans.  Very  obstinate  and  very  bloody  was 
the  struggle,  and  singularly  protracted.  The  artillery  was 
worked  admirably,  and  continued  to  belch  forth  its  iron  rages» 
until  both  of  the  three-pounders  of  the  Americans,  and  one  of 
the  British,  were  disabled.  Nor  did  the  militia  fail  the  artillery. 
Never  perhaps  had  militia  done  better — never  perhaps  quite 
so  well.  The  regulars  looked  on  with  equal  surprise  and  ad* 
miratioa,  as  they  beheld  these  brave  fellows,  whom  it  is  so  ens- 
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tomaiy  to  disparage,  as  thej  rosbed  forward  into  the  hottest  of 
the  enemy's  fire,  totally  unmoved  with  the  continual  fall  of  their 
comrades  around  them. 

**  The  veterans  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  never  showed  them- 
selves better  fire-eaters  !'*  was  the  ejaculation  of  Ghreene.  **  Reg- 
ulars, jou  must  look  to  your  laurels !" 

And,  all  tbb  time,  these  men  of  Marion,  Pickens  and  If  alme- 
dy,  were  enduring  the  fire  of  nearly  twice  their  number,  for 
they  were  opposed  to  the  entire  British  line.  But  such  a  con- 
flict could  not  last.  The  two  pieces  of  artillery  were  finally 
demolished.  The  British  not  able  to  stand  their  deadly  fire, 
for  every  southron  was  a  rifleman,  now  pressed  forward  with 
the  bayonet  This  was  a  weapon  which  our  militiamen  did  not 
use.  They  were  compelled  to  recoil  before  it ;  but  not  before 
every  man  had  emptied  his  cartouch-box.  They  delivered 
seventeen  rounds  before  they  yielded,  and  retired  by  tbe  wings 
to  the  covering  parties,  on  either  hand.  Rutledge  who  was 
on  the  field  with  Greene,  sobbed  like  a  child  with  exultation,  as 
he  clasped  Manon  about  the  neck  when  he  came  out  of  the 
action. 

"Our  fellows  have  won  immortal  honor — immortal  honor!" 

The  issue  thus  presented,  of  the  bayonet,  brought  the  Ameri- 
can second  line  into  action.  The  militia,  as  we  have  seen,  dis- 
appeared away  upon  the  wings,  retired  into  the  woods,  and 
rallied,  for  future  work,  upon  the  flanking-parties. 

The  regulars,  under  Sumner,  had  felt  the  example  of  the  mi- 
litia, and  glowed  with  anxiety  to  take  their  place  in  the  strug- 
gle. They  rushed  forward,  keen  as  lightning ;  and,  at  their 
approach,  Stewart  brought  the  majority  of  his  reserve  into  line. 
The  conflict  was  then  renewed,  with  as  much  fury  as  ever. 
Leaving  these  combatants  equally  matched,  or  nearly  so,  let  us 
look  to  other  parties. 

From  the  first  of  the  action,  the  infantry  of  the  American 
covering  parties  bad  shared  in  it  as  well  as  the  first  line,  and 
had  been  steadily  engaged.  **  The  cavalry  of  the  legion  (Lee's) 
being  on  the  American  rights  had  been  enabled  to  withdraw 
into  the  woods,  and  attend  on  its  infantry,  without  being  at  aU 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  Not  so,  however,  the  state  troops 
under  Henderson.    These  had  occupied  one  of  the  most  exported 
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sitnations  in  tho  field  ;  for,  though  the  American  righlt  covered 
by  the  legion  infantry,  extended  beyond  the  British  le/l,  the 
American  left  fell  far  short  of  the  British  right.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  state  troops  were  exposed  to  the  oblique 
fire  of  a  large  part  of  the  British  riglit,  and  particularly  to  that 
of  the  flank  battalion  under  Marjoribanka,  which  was  pushed 
under  cover  of  the  wood  along  the  bankR  of  the  creek.  Hen- 
derson implored  to  be  allowed  to  charge  the  enemy  whom  he 
could  not  see ;  but  he  could  not  be  spared  from  the  one  duty, 
that  of  covering  his  portion  of  the  line.  Never  was  constancy 
more  severely  tried.  Wounded,  at  length,  and  carried  from  the 
field,  Henderson's  place  was  occupied  by  Colonel  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, who,  admirably  supported  by  Colonels  Polk  and  Middleton, 
was  compelled  to  endure  for  a  while  the  same  trials  which  Hen- 
derson had  undergone.*' 

We  must  return  to  the  main  battle.  We  have  seen  Sumner, 
with  his  brigade,  taking  the  place  vacated  by  the  militia.  He, 
at  length,  yielded  to  the  superior  force  and  fire  of  the  enemy. 
As  his  brigade  wavered,  shrank,  and  finally  yielded,  the  hopes 
of  the  British  grew  sanguine.  With  a  wild  yell  of  victory,  they 
rushed  forward  to  complete  their  supposed  triumph,  and,  in  doing 
80,  their  line  became  disordered.  This  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  which  Greene  promptly  availed  himself  He  had  anticipated 
this  probability,  and  had  waited  anxiously  for  it.  He  was  now 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  gave  his  order — to  Otho 
WilUamSt  in  command  of  the  Mary  landers  —  *' Let  Williams 
advance,  and  sweep  the  field  with  his  bayonets !" 

And  Williams,  heading  two  brigades  —  those  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  —  swept  forward  with  a  shout.  When  within 
forty  yards  of  the  British,  the  Virginians  poured  in  a  destructive 
fire,  under  which  their  columns  reeled  and  shivered  as  if  struck 
by  lightning ;  and  then  the  whole  second  line,  the  three  bri- 
gades, with  trailed  arms,  and  almost  at  a  trot,  darted  on  to  the 
savage  issue  of  naked  steel,  hand  to  hand,  with  the  desperate 
bayonet.  The  terrible  fire  of  the  Virginians,  followed  up  by 
the  charge  of  the  second  line,  and  seconded,  at  this  lucky  junc- 
ture, by  the  legion  infantry,  which  suddenly  poured  in  a  most 
destructive  fire  upon  the  now  exposed  flank  of  the  British  left, 
threw  the  whole  line  into  irretrievable  disorder.     But  tho  bay* 
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onets  of  certain  sections  were  crossed,  thoogh  for  a  someat 
oulj ,  men  were  transfixed  bj  one  another,  and  the  oontendiBg 
officers  sprang  at  each  other  with  their  swords ! 

The  left  of  the  Bridsh  centre  at  this  vital  moment,  pressed 
upon  by  their  own  fugitives,  yielded  under  the  pressure,  aad 
the  Marjlandera  now  delivering  their  fire,  hitherto  resenredv 
completed  the  disaster!  Along  the  whole  firont,  the  eaemj's 
ranks  wavered,  gave  way  finally,  and  retired  sullenly,  closely 
pressed  by  the  sfaoutiug  Americans. 

The  victory  was  won  !  —  so  far,  a  victory  was  won ;  and  all 
that  was  necessary  was  to  keep  and  confirm  the  triianph.  But 
the  day  was  not  over !  The  battle  of  Eotaw  was  a  iw^-tucX,  we 
might  say  a  ^r^e-act,  drama — such  were  its  vicisdtudea. 

At  the  moment  when  the  British  line  gave  way,  had  it  beem 
pressed  without  reserve  by  the  legion  cavalry,  the  disaster  mut 
have  been  irretrievable.  But  this  seems  not  to  have  been  done. 
Why,  can  not  now  be  well  explained,  nor  is  it  exactly  within 
our  province  to  undertake  the  explanation.  Lee  himself  waa  at 
this  moment  with  hb  infantry,  and  they  had  just  done  excellent 
service.  It  is  probable  that  Coffin's  cavalry  was  too  much  for 
that  of  the  legion ;  and  this  body,  sustained  by  a  select  corps  of 
bayonets,  protected  the  British  in  the  quarter  whidi  was  first 
to  yield.  It  now  remained  for  the  Americans  to  follow  up  their 
successes.  The  British  had  been  driven  from  Uieir  first  field. 
It  was  the  necessity  of  the  Americans  that  Uiey  should  have  no 
time  to  rally  upon  other  ground,  especially  upon  the  ground  so 
well  covered  by  the  brick-house,  and  the  dense  thicket  along 
the  creek  which  was  occupied  by  Marjoribanks. 

But  a  pursuing  army,  where  the  cavalry  fails  in  its  appointed 
duty,  can  never  overtake  a  fugitive  fence,  unless,  emulating 
their  speed,  it  breaks  its  own  order.  This,  if  it  does,  it  beeomcs 
fugitive  also,  and  is  liable  to  the  worst  dangers  frt>m  the  smallest 
reverse.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  very  error  which  the  Americans 
committed,  and  all  their  subsequent  misfortunes  sprang  entirely 
fr^m  this  one  source. 

The  British  yielding  slowly  from  left  to  right — ^e  right 
very  reluctant  to  retire  —  and  the  Americans  pressing  upon 
them  just  in  the  degree  in  which  the  two  sections  yielded,  both 
armiiM  performed  together  a  half-wheel,  which  broi^t  them 
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into  the  open  grounds  in  front  of  tt^  house.  In  this  position 
the  Marjlanders  were  brought  suddenly  under  the  fire  of  the 
covered  party  of  Marjoribanks,  in  the  thicket  This  promised 
to  be  galling  and  destructive.  Greene  saw  that  Marjoribanks 
must  be  dislodged,  or  that  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  would' 
rally ;  and  Colonel  Washington  was  commanded  to  charge  the 
thicket  He  did  so  very  gallantly ;  was  received  by  a  terrible 
tire,  which  swept  away  scores  of  men  and  horses.  Deadly  as 
was  this  result,  and  absurd  as  was  the  attempt,  the  gallant 
trooper  thrice  essayed  to  penetrate  the  thickets,  and  each  time 
paid  the  terrible  penalty  of  his  audacity  in  the  blood  of  his 
best  soldiers.  The  field,  at  one  moment,  was  covered  with  his 
wounded,  plunging,  riderless  horses,  maddened  by  their  hurts. 
All  but  two  of  his  officers  were  brought  to  the  ground.  He 
himself  fell  beneath  his  horse,  wounded ;  and,  while  such  was 
bis  situation,  Marjoribanks  emerged  with  his  bayonets  from  his 
thickets,  and  completed  the  defeat  of  the  squadron.  Washing- 
ton himself  was  narrowly  saved  from  a  British  bayonet,  and 
was  made  prisoner.  It  was  left  to  Hampton,  one  of  his  survi- 
ving officers,  who  was  fortunately  unhurt,  to  rescue  and  rally 
the  scattered  survivors  of  his  gallant  division,  and  bring  them 
on  again  to  the  fruitless  charge  upon  Maijoribanks.  Hampton 
was  supported  in  this  charge  by  Eirkwood's  Delawares;  but 
the  result  was  as  fruitless  as  before.  The  very  attempt  was 
suicidal.  The  British  major  was  too  well  posted,  too  strongly 
covered,  too  strong  himself  in  numbers  and  the  quality  of  his 
troops,  to  be  driven  from  his  ground,  even  by  shocks  so  decided 
and  frequently  repeated,  of  the  sort  of  force  sent  against  him. 
Up  to  this  moment,  nothing  had  seemed  more  certain  than 
the  victory^  the  Americans.  The  consternation  in  the  British 
camp  was  complete.  Everything  •  was  given  up  for  lost,  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  army.  The  commissaries  destroyed 
their  stores,  the  loyalists  and  American  deserters,  dreading  the 
rope,  seizing  every  horse  which  they  could  command,  fled  in- 
continently for  Charleston,  whither  they  carried  such  an  alarm, 
that  the  stores  along  the  road  were  destroyed,  and  the  trees 
felled  across  it  for  the  obstruction  of  the  victorious  Americans, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  pressing  down  upon  the  city  with  all 
their  might 
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Equally  deceived  were  the  couquerers.  Flasbed  witb  success, 
the  infantrj  scattered  themselves  about  the  British  camp,  which, 
as  all  the  tents  had  been  left  standing,  presented  a  thoasand 
objects  to  tempt  the  appetites  of  a  half-starved  and  half-naked 
soldiery.  Insubordination  followed  disorder;  and  they  were 
only  made  aware  of  the  danger  of  having  victory  changed  into 
a  most  shameful  defeat,  by  finding  themselves  suddenly  brought 
under  a  vindictive  fire  from  the  windows  of  the  brick  house, 
into  which  Major  Sheridan  had  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way, 
with  a  strong  body  of  sharp-shooters. 

He  had  not  done  this,  however,  but  with  great  difficulty.  Close- 
ly pressed,  particularly  by  the  legion  infantry,  a  desperate  strug- 
gle took  place  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  dwelling.  The  pursuers 
nearly  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  in,  pell-mell,  with  the  fugi- 
tives ;  and  when  the  latter  finally  succeeded  in  securing  posses- 
sion, the  former  had  made  so  many  prisoners — some  of  rank  — 
that  they  covered  their  own  retreat  from  the  fire  of  the  buildingt 
by  the  interposition  of  their  captives.  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
and  thus,  that  Lieutenant  Manning,  of  the  legion,  carried  off 
Major  Barry y  the  wit  and  poet  par  exceUeitce  of  the  British 
army.  Barry,  though  a  man  of  considerable  self-esteem,  was 
of  diminutive  dimensions ;  and  ti-adition  describes  Manning  as 
taking  him  off  on  his  back. 

"  Sh',"  said  the  captive,  "  do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  Set  me 
down  immediately  !  I  am  Mfgor  Harry  Barry,  sir,  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  British  army  !" 

"  Very  glad,  indeed,  to  hear  it,"  answered  Manning.  "  The 
very  person  I  have  been  so  anxious  to  see  T* 

And  hoisting  him  upon  his  back,  he  carried  him  off,  at  a  trot» 
the  British  musketeers  not  daring  to  fire  at  the  captor  lest  they 
should  hurt  his  distinguished  prisoner ! 

But  there  were  many  far  less  fortunate  than  Manning.  The 
American  officers,  eagerly  striving  to  disentangle  their  men  from 
the  tents  in  which  they  were  revelling,  became  conspicuous 
objects  for  the  aim  of  the  fusileers  from  the  house.  The  fire 
from  this  quarter  grew,  momentarily,  more  and  more  destructive, 
while  everywhere  about  the  field  the  confusion  was  predomi- 
nant Lee's  dragoons,  under  Major  Eggleston,  meanwhile, 
charged  Coffin's  cavalry,  without  success,  and  were  compelled 
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to  retire.  Coffin  and  Marjoribanks,  both  having  succeeded  in 
baffling  their  immediate  assailants,  made  simultaneons  move- 
ments upon  the  field.  The  American  troops,  scattered  among 
the  tents,  fastening  upon  the  liquors,  had  grown  unmanageable. 
Greene  beheld  his  danger,  and  vainly  ordered  a  retreat.  Coffin, 
during  this  time,  had  made  his  way  to  the  rear  of  the  tents,  and 
the  sabres  of  his  cavalry  were  teaching  lessons  of  terror  to  the 
refractory,  to  whom  their  officers  had  failed  to  teach  subordina- 
tion. Here  he  was  encountered  by  Hampton,  leading  the  rem- 
nant of  Washington's  command,  and  sustained  by  a  detachment 
from  the  mounted  men  of  Marion.  A  sharp  passage  followed, 
which  emptied  a  good  many  saddles ;  and  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  Sinclair  caught  sight  of  Inglehardt,  as  he  swept  with 
his  squad  over  a  gi*oup  of  fugitives  emerging  from  the  tents 
With  a  wild  cheer,  our  partisan  colonel  daiied  af^er  his  quarry, 
making  sure  of  his  prey.  He  descended  like  lightning,  unex- 
pectedly, upon  the  enemy  he  sought.  The  strife  was  of  the 
shortest.  The  powerful  form  of  Sinclair,  as  he  rose  in  his  stir- 
rups, and  swung  aloft  his  claymore,  expecting,  the  next  moment, 
to  cut  down  the  loyalist  captain,  seemed,  on  a  sudden,  to  the 
eyes  of  Inglehardt,  like  that  of  some  terrible  angel  commis- 
sioned for  his  destruction.  His  instincts  got  the  better  of  his 
manhood.  He  recoiled  from  the  collision,  and  whirled  behind 
a  tent,  which,  as  Sinclair  dashed  after  him,  was  ovei*thrown  in 
the  rush,  and  fell  partly  upon  the  head  and  neck  of  our  dra- 
goon's horse.  Before  he  could  extricate  himself,  Inglehardt  had 
disappeared  from  the  scene — ft'om  the  field;  for,  believing 
everything  lost — ignorant  of  the  rally  of  Marjoribanks  as  well 
as  Coffin^  and  seeing  the  latter  di-iven  before  the  dragoons  of 
Hampton,  he  obeyed  only  the  counsels  of  his  own  fear,  and  led 
the  remnant  of  his  troop  into  the  deep  thickets,  whence  he 
made  his  way  into  the  nearest  swamp  harborage. 

The  field  now  presented  an  appearance  of  indescribable  ter- 
ror and  confusion.  Small  squads  were  busy  in  separate  strifes, 
here  and  there ;  the  American  officers  vainly  seeking  to  rally 
the  scattered  regulars ;  the  mounted  partisans,  seeking  to  cover 
the  fugitives ;  while,  from  the  house,  the  command  of  Sheridan 
was  blazing  away  with  incessant  musketry,  telling  fearfully 
upon  all  who  came  within  their  range.     Meanwhile,  watclifiil 
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of  every  chance,  Marjoribanks  had  changed  his  ground,  keeping 
still  in  cover,  bnt  nearer  now  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  with  a 
portion  of  his  command  concealed  behind  the  picketed  garden. 
In  this  position  he  subjected  the  American  cavalry  to  another 
severe  handling,  as  they  approached  the  garden,  delivering  a 
fire  so  destructive,  that,  according  to  one  of  the  colonels  on 
Hampton's  left :  "  He  thought  every  man  killed  but  himself!" 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion  that  Peyre  St.  Juliea 
caught  sight  of  Lord  Edward  Fitigerald,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  volunteer  cavalry.  To  sweep  toward  him  with  what 
remained  of  his  own  corps,  was  the  instant  impulse  of  our 
partisan.  Fitzgerald  saw  him  approach,  and,  nowise  loath, 
gallantly  applied  the  spurs  to  his  steed  to  shorten  the  spaee 
between  them.  The  followers  of  both  leaders,  meanwhile, 
dashed  to  the  encounter  headlong,  and  but  a  few  moments  suf- 
ficed for  St.  Julien's  dragoons  to  ride  over  the  few  volunteer 
gentlemen,  whom  Fitzgerald  had  drawn  together,  with  the  view 
to  a  diversion  in  the  field,  at  the  proper  moment  They  were 
anything  but  a  match  for  the  vigorous,  well-mounted  dragoons 
of  Sinclair.  But,  though  they  melted  away,  Fitzgerald,  him- 
self, drew  firmly  and  fiercely  toward  his  assailant  And  St 
Julicn  spurred  forward  to  the  encounter.  Already  his  sabre 
was  uplifted,  already  had  he  risen  in  his  stirrup  prepared  to 
smite  and  hew  down  I  But,  suddenly,  he  paused ;  lowered  hu 
sabre,  making  the  graceful  salute,  instead  of  the  savage  stroke; 
and  said,  bowing  gracefully : — 

"  My  lord,  you  are  hurt  I  You  are  wounded.  Let  me  help 
you  out  of  this  mel^e." 

**  No !  never  a  prisoner,  sir,  never  I"  answered  Fitzgerald, 
very  faintly,  and  still  showing  fight  But  he  was  sinking  firom 
a  still  bleeding  wound.     He  was  growing  faint  and  dizzy. 

'*  By  no  means,  sir !  As  a  friend,  as  a  gentleman,  my  lord,  I 
propose  to  help  you.  Give  me  your  hand,  sir,  my  honor  goes 
with  it  There,  sir.  Keep  up  but  a  few  moments,  now,  till  we 
can  get  safely  into  the  wood  !" 

And,  under  the  shelter  of  St.  Julien,  Lord  Edward  reached 
the  wood,  and  about  three  hundred  yards  from  ^e  field  of 
battle  they  found  a  hut,  in  which  a  negro  crouched,  trembling 
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with  terror  at  their  approach.     St.  Jalien  helped  Fitzgerald 
from  his  horse,  and  into  the  hovel.    He  said  to  die  negro  :— 

"  What's  your  name,  boy  V 

"Tony,  manssa!" 

"(Jet  some  water,  Tony — quick."  The  negro  brought  his 
bucket.  Fitzgerald  drank.  St.  Julien  laid  him  down  upon  the 
floor,  bound  up  his  wound,  which  was  in  the  thigh — a  sword 
thrust — deep  in  the  flesh,  but  not  serious ;  exhausting  only  from 
the  great  flow  of  blood.  This  done,  and  as  he  could  no  more* 
St.  Julien  prepared  to  leave  him. 

"  This  is  very  generous,  sir,"  said  Fitzgerald. 

The  other  smiled — "It  is  what  you  would  do,  my  lord.**. 
Then,  addressing  the  negro — **  Tony — take  care  of  this  gentle* 
man !     Wait  on  him  well !     Do  all  that  he  tells  you,  and  yon 
will  be  rewarded.    If  you  do  not  I  will  hang  you  1     Do  you 
understand  that  ?'* 

"  Oh !  yes,  mass  cappin !" 

"  Very  well !     Remember  what  I  say  !*' 

"  I  yerry  maussa  I     I  guine  do  jes'  wha'  you  tell  me." 

"  I  must  leave  you  for  the  present,  my  lord.  I  can  do  no 
more." 

"Oh!  thanks,  thanks!  You  have  done  much.  Tou  have 
saved  my  life,  I  believe." 

"  If  mine  is  spared  me,"  said  the  other,  "  I  will  try  to  come 
to  you.    If  we  keep  the  field,  I  will  surely  do  so." 

He  wrung  the  hands  of  Fitzgerald  warmly,  as  he  hurried 
away.  In  half  an  hour  after.  Colonel  Washington,  wounded, 
and  a  prisoner  to  the  British,  was  brought  to  the  shelter  of  the 
very  same  hovel ;  and  subsequently,  by  the  curious  caprice  of 
Fortune,  Fitzgerald  became  his  custodian,  when  they  were  both 
removed  to  the  city.* 

*  Tony  proved  faithful.  He  obejed  St.  Jalien'fr  commands  to  the  letter. 
Fitzgerald*  in  gratitude  for  his  services,  gave  him  an  Irish  in  place  of  a  Caro- 
lina lord.  Withoat  giving  any  heeid  to  the  right  of  property,  he  carried  Tony 
with  him  to  Eoropo,  where  he  served  him  to  the  close  of  his  career.  See 
Moore's  "  Life  of  Fitzgerald."  Mr.  Moore  tells  the  story  somewhat  different 
from  ourselves.  The  difference  is  not  substantial,  but  ours  is  the  proper  ver- 
sion. The  errors  of  the  historian  are  somewhat  amusing.  We  have  exposed 
'K>me  of  them  already.  An  anecdote  which  Moore  gives,  of  Fitzgerald,  may 
fiUy  close  this  note.    When  his  lordship  lay  suffering  of  the  wounds  of  which 
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St  Jalien,  returning  to  tbe  field,  found  all  in  confusion  as  be- 
fore. The  two  six-pounders  of  the  Americans,  which  had  ae- 
companied  their  second  line,  were  brought  up  to  batter  the 
house.  But,  in  the  stupid  ardor  of  those  having  them  in  charge 
'vliey  had  been  run  up  within  fifty  yards  of  the  building,  and 
the  cannoneers  were  picked  off  by  Sheridan's  marksmen  as  fast 
AH  they  approached  the  guns.  The  whole  fire  from  the  windows 
was  concentrated  upon  the  artillerists,  and  they  were  either  all 
killed  or  driven  away.  This  done,  Marjoribanks  promptly  sal- 
lied forth  from  his  cover  into  the  field,  seized  upon  the  aban- 
doned pieces  and  hurried  them  under  cover  of  the  house  before 
any  effbrt  could  be  made  to  save  them.  He  next  charged  the 
scattered  parties  of  Americans  among  the  tents,  or  upon  the 
fi^ld,  and  drove  them  before  him.  Oovered,  finally,  by  the 
mounted  men  of  Marion  and  Hampton,  the  infantry  found  safety 
in  the  wood,  and  were  rallied.  The  British  were  too  much 
crippled  to  follow,  and  dared  not  advance  from  the  immediate 
cover  of  their  fortress,    v 

No  more  could  be  done.  The  laurels  won  in  the  first  act  of 
this  exciting  drama  were  all  withered  in  the  second.  Both  par- 
ties claimed  a  victory.  It  belonged  to  neither.  The  British 
were  beaten  from  the  field  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  sought 
shelter  in  a  fortress,  and  repulsed  theur  assailants  from  that  for- 
tress. It  is  to  the  shame  and  discredit  of  the  Americans  that 
they  were  repulsed.  The  victory  was  in  their  hands.  Bad 
conduct  in  the  men,  and  bad  generalship,  sufficed  to  rob  them 
deservedly  of  the  honors  of  tlid  field.  But  most  of  the  advan- 
tages remained  in  their  hands.  They  had  lost,  it  is  true,  se- 
verely ;  twenty-one  of  our  officers  perished  on  the  field :  and 
the  aggregate  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  exceeded  one 
fourth  of  the  number  with  which  they  had  gone  into  battle. 
Henderson,  Pickens,  Howard,  and  many  other  officers  of  dis- 
tinction, were  among  the  wounded.     They  had  also  lost  two  of 

he  died  in  1798,  ho  was  reminded  by  a  CharleBcon  friend  of  his  wounds  at 
Eutaw,  which  had  led  to  their  first  intimacj.  Fitzgerald  replied :  "  Ah  1  I 
was  wounded  then  in  a  diflTcrent  caase ;  that  was  in  fighting  againtt  Liberty 
— this  in  fighting ybr  it!"  He  was  another  of  the  Irish  rictims  to  Britbb 
usurpation.  See,  on  this  subject,  the  remarks  of  Sinclair,  Chapter  XVI.  of 
*  The  Porayers." 
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tlieir  field-pieces,  and  had  taken  one  of  tbe  enemy;  and  all 
these  losses,  and  the  events  which  distinguished  them,  were 
qnite  sufficient  to  rob  them  of  the  triumph  of  the  day.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  losses  of  the  British  were  still  greater.  The 
Americans  had  chased  them  from  the  field  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet ;  this  was  a  moral  loss ;  plundered  their  camp ;  and  at 
the  close  held  possession  of  the  field.  Stewart  fled  the  next 
day,  his  retreat  covered  by  Major  M* Arthur,  with  a  fresh  bn- 
gade  from  Fairlawn,  which  had  been  called  up  for  his  succor. 
Marion  and  Lee  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  intercept  this  re- 
inforcement. But  the  simultaneous  movement  of  Stewart  and 
M' Arthur  enabled  them  to  effect  a  junction,  and  thus  outnumber 
the  force  of  Marion.  Stewart  fled,  leaving  seventy  of  his  wound- 
ed to  the  care  of  his  enemies.  He  destroyed  his  stores,  broke 
up  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and,  shorn  of  all  unnecessary  bng- 
gfige,  succeeded  in  getting  safely  to  Fairlawn.  His  slain, 
wounded,  and  missing,  numbered  more  tiian  half  the  force  with 
which  he  had  gone  into  battle.  The  Americans  carried  off  four 
hitndred  and  thirty  prisoners,  which,  added  to  the  seventy  taken 
in  the  morning,  made  an  aggregate  of  five  hundred.  One  of 
the  heaviest  of  the  British  losses  occurred  after  the  battle,  in 
the  death  of  Marjoribauks,  who  had  unquestionably  saved  the 
whole  British  iirmy.  He  died,  not  long  after,  on  the  road  to 
Charleston.* 

*  Maijoribanks  acqnired  tho  esteem  of  the  Americans  by  his  general  good 
condact  and  abilities.  He  died  of  foror  cpoa  the  march,  and  was  buried  on 
.  the  roadside.  A  mde  headboard  of  cypress,  the  inscription  cut  apparently 
with  a  common  knife,  stood ,  uninjured  by  man  or  time,  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  When  it  fell  into  decay,  a  marble  tablet  was  raised  over  the 
grave  by  members  of  the  Ravenel  family,  who  restored  the  old  inscription, 
which  ran  thus:  "John  Maijoribanks,  Esq.,  Late  Major  to  the  1 9th  Regi- 
ment Infantry,  and  commanding  a  Flank  Battalion  of  his  Majesty's  army. 
Obiit  22d  October,  1781."  To  this  inscription,  the  liberal  and  amiable  gen- 
tlemen, by  whom  the  old  cypress  headboard  was  replaced  by  a  marble  tablet, 
added  simply — "  This  slab  has  been  placed  over  the  grave  of  John  Maijori- 
banks, in  substitution  of  the  original  headboard  from  which  the  above  inscrip- 
tion ^vas  copied.  June,  1842."  Thus,  sixty  years  afccr,  a  generous  enemy 
paid  tribute  to  the  virtue^  of  the  soldier  who  had  been  forgotten  by  his  own 
people.  The  old  cypress  headboard,  by-tho-way,  was,  curiously  enoujrii,  car- 
ried to  England  by  General  James  Hamilton,  and  sent  with  a  respectful  let- 
ter to  the  Duke  of  Weliiogton.    He  acknowledged  the  novel  nrost'nt,  mth^t 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

POBeV  CBITIC18B8  THB  BATTf«B — MILITIA  PASfllOIf. 

Tub  Britisli  power  in  Carolina  was  broken  at  Entaw.  Tma. 
tbere  was  no  complete  victory  for  the  Americans.  But  the  re- 
sult was  almost  the  same,  though  less  immediate  than  it  might 
have  been.  Even  the  field  was  retained  by  our  partisans; 
Colonel  Hampton's  command  being  left  in  possession  of  it,  while 
the  army  of  Oreene  retired  a  few  miles  to  the  rear,  where  they 
could  procure  food  and  water.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Amer- 
ican general  to  renew  the  action  next  day ;  but  he  pressed  the 
pursuit  in  vain.  The  retreat  of  Stewart  was  too  rapid  even  for 
the  eager  impulse  of  our  mounted  men.  But  we  must  not  follow 
the  general  events  of  the  war,  to  the  neglect  of  our  special 
iramatit  persona.    Let  us  return  to  those. 

Night  had  fallen;  a  clear  and  pleasant  night  of  stars  and 
gentle  breeEes.  Among  the  pines,  the  scattered  groups  of  our 
partisans  were  bivouacked,  mostly  without  tent  or  covering, 
save  that  of  the  trees  and  the  heavens.  One  of  these  groups, 
alone,  will  demand  our  attention.  Seen  in  the  blazing  camp- 
fires,  a  dozen  manly  forms  sate,  or  reclined,  together,  under  a 
clump  of  piues,  with  a  little  brooklet  trickling  by,  along  the 
slopes.  Heat  and  fatigue,  toil  and  wounds,  had  produced  ihm 
natural  effect,  in  exhaustion  and  great  weariness.    There  was 

OATslieriy,  through  hii  secretarj.  That  Qenonl  Hamilton  should  suppose 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  die  British  gOTemment,  to  care  a  stiaw  for  such 
a  momento,  was  singnlariy  gratoitoos.  Qreat  Britain  had  been  bniTing  her 
mi^ore  wichoQt  headboards  at  all,  in  eveiy  regikm  to  which  her  Nomuui  am- 
bition had  carried  her  banner.  If  her  dram  responded  eTetywhero  to  the  ri- 
ting  of  the  sun  in  triumph,  it  had  eyerTwhere  corresponding  with  his  progneta, 
been  rolled  in  muffled  mask,  to  the  burial  of  her  gaHant  seldiery. 
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tio  bustle,  no  parade.  When  tbey  spoke,  it  was  mostly  witb  an 
evidence  of  languor,  if  not  of  sadness.  Thej  were  sad.  They 
had  reason  to  be  so.  They  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  friends  and 
comrades,  and  to  think,  with  trembling,  of  the  wounds  of  others 
which  might  possibly  be  mortal.  Most  of  this  group  were  offi- 
cers. Some  of  them  had  griefs  and  anxieties  of  a  more  personal 
and  touching  nature  still,  which  kept  them  silent.  Sinclair  was 
one  of  this  group ;  St  Peyre  another ;  Captain  Porgy  a  third. 
The  latter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  at  this  rery  juncture. 
He  was  hurt  in  the  thigh,  not  seriously,  but  he  had  Bu£Eered  con- 
siderable loss  of  blood,  which  had  served,  in  some  degree,  to 
modify  his  usual  elasticity.  Still,  he  was  less  subdued  than  the 
rest ;  and  his  words  flowed  almost  as  freely  as  ever.  He  was 
in  an  irascible  mood,  and  showed  no  small  impatience  at  the 
deliberation,  and  searching  examination,  of  the  surgeon  while 
attending  to  his  hurt. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  that  will  do !  The  thing  is  nothing.  I 
knew,  all  the  while,  that  it  was  a  flesh  wound  only— nothing 
to  make  a  fuss  about.  It  will  take  a  long-winded  bullet  to  make 
its  way  ffiirly  into  my  citadel." 

**  You  bled  like  a  stuck  pig,  nevertheless,"  said  Mellichampe. 

**  Had  you  said  *  stttffed'  instead  of  '  stuck,'  I  had  never  for- 
given you,  Ernest.     The  comparison  is  irreverent,  anyhow  1 

Don't  risk  another,  my  dear  boy,  lest  you  make  me  angry. 
I  am  in  the  humor  to  resent  any  impertinence  to-night.  I  have 
been  in  the  humor  to  fight  any,  the  best  friend,  half-a-dozea 
times  to-day.  Wounds  of  the  body,  I  feel  none.  I  got  this  in 
the  beginning  of  the  action.  It  was  smart  not  pain.  But  pain 
there  is !  Oreat  Gt)d  !  to  think  of  our  useless  loss  to-day  :  of 
the  profligate  and  blundering  waste  of  life  ;  of  those  poor  fel- 
lows of  Washington's  legion,  most  ridiculously  sacrificed ;  of  a 
complete  victory  sn£Eered  to  slip  out  of  our  hands,  when  we  had 
only  to  close  upon  them,  and  make  it  secure  t" 

"  Nay,  Porgy,  no  more !  What  good  will  it  do  to  canvass  the 
affair  so  close  ?  We  have  got  the  advantage,  if  not  the  victory. 
We  shall  be  wisw  of  our  mistakes  hereaft^ur.  We  shall  knDW 
better  next  time." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Sinclair,  but  it  is  you  that  mistake. 
We  shall  never  repair  this  sort  of  blundering  if  we  never  e  jpo^ia 
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It.  We  are  altogether  too  mealj-moutlied  when  we  come  to  the 
discuBsion  of  the  faults  and  blunders  of  the  great  As  for  im- 
proving hereafter,  I  do  not  believe  it,  so  long  as  we  serve  under 
the  same  leaders.  And,  there  is  a  particular  reason  whj  we 
poor  militiamen,  rangers,  riflemen,  and  partisans,  as  we  are 
called,  should  lay  bare,  whenever  we  can,  the  vices  and  the 
worthlessnesses  of  these  martinets,  and  regulars,  who  invariably 
excuse  their  own  defeats  by  charging  their  disasters  upon  the 
militia.  Gates  had  it,  that  the  militia  ran  at  Oamden.  And, 
no  doubt,  they  did.  And  very  right  too.  But  he,  himself,  was 
among  the  first  to  run.  I  do  not  so  much  blame  him  for  that. 
He  had  a  particularly  large  carcass  to  take  of,  and  a  world  of 
genius  and  ability  to  economise  and  preserve  for  other  more 
auspicious  occasions.  But  how  can  a  militia  be  expected  to 
stand  fight,  when  their  general  conducts  them  into  a  false  pod- 
tiou,  and  finds  himself  in  the  thick  of  battle  without  dreaming 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy?  Now,  one  of  the  very  first 
necessities  of  a  general  is,  to  inspire  his  men  with  confidence. 
But  when  the  general's  own  incompetence  is  so  glaring  that  the 
meanest  camp  follower  is  able  to  detect  it,  how  should  you 
expect  to  inspire  this  confidence  ?  The  militiamen,  who  had  no 
weapons  but  our  mean,  long-handled,  bird  guns,  without  bayo- 
nets, are  pushed  forward,  in  the  first  rank,  to  encounter  British 
regulars,  all  of  whom  are  armed  with  the  best  Tower  muskets 
of  large  bore,  and  bristling  with  bayonets.  They  seem  to  be 
put  forward,  as  David  put  forward  Uriah,  to  be  slain  certainly. 
Why  are  they  thus  put  forward ;  forming  a  regular  line  of  bat- 
cle,  when  they  have  no  means  of  resistance  when  it  comes  to 
the  push  of  steel  ?  To  be  slain  T  Well,  no ;  not  exactly  :  hul 
really  to  draw  the  enemtfa  Jire,  in  order  to  lessen  the  dangert  to 
the  regulars  when  the  bayonet  is  required  to  be  used  /  In  other 
words,  they  are  food  for  powder.  Their  lives  are  nothing.  We 
can  waste  them — expose  them — and,  just  in  proprotion  as  they 
are  shot  down,  will  you  lessen  the  same  danger  to  those  who 
follow  them.  Well,  a  militiaman  understands  all  that  He  sees 
that  there  is  no  scruple  shown  when  ^  is  to  be  sacrificed — that 
his  general  has  no  sympathy  with  him — that  he  exhibits  no 
such  economical  regard  for  his  life,  that  he  shows  for  his  regu 
lars ;  and  that  he  should  be  expected  to  stand  the  charge  of  a 
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treapoo  wbioli  be  himself  doe«  not  Qse.  U  quite  enough  to  make 
him  distrustful  of  a  generalship,  which  requires  him  to  take  the 
worst  risks  of  the  battle,  merely  to  lessen  the  danger  to  his 
favorites.    No  wonder  that  he  runs." 

•*  But  our  fellows  did  not  run  to-day,  Porgy,  until  the  bayonets 
were  almost  bto  them." 

"True;  and  why?  Because  they  arc  mostly  old  soldiers, 
and  because  their  own  favorite  generals  were  immediately  in 
command.  And  let  me  say,  that  no  militia  in  the  world,  and 
few  regulars,  ever  behaved  better  than  our  boys  to-day.  Had 
you  swopped  guns  with  the  regulars,  and  put  Mfm  forward,  to  do 
the  same  business,  and  endure  the  first  brunt  of  the  battle,  as 
our  fellows  did,  you  would  have  had  them  all  scampering  at  the 
first  volley.  But  the  case  is  not  altered  because  our  fellows 
stood  fire  manfully.  I  repeat,  that  this  whole  plai^  of  battle  is 
false,  and  immoral,  which  thus  makes  a  first  regular  column  of 
attack,  of  a  badly -armed  militia." 

"  It  is  the  usual  plan,  nevertheless." 

'*  And  it  is  the  secret  of  so  many  of  our  disasters !  It  is  a 
vicious  plan,  and  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  work  us 
defeat  in  every  action.  For,  do  you  not  see  that,  once  taught 
to  undei-stand  that  he  is  expected  to  run,  if  not  shot,  the  in- 
atincts  of  the  militiaman  are  always  ready; — well,  he  runs,  and, 
though  it  is  expected  that  he  will  run,  the  effect  of  such  an 
example  is  necessarily  bad  upon  the  regular ;  he  has  not  only  an 
example,  but  a  plea  for  running  also.  But,  if  the  piilitia,  en 
tnaisct  and  in  their  panic,  fling  themselves  back  upon  an  ad- 
vancing column  of  regulars,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  escape  that 
degree  of  confusion,  which  is  next  in  effect  to  panic ;  and  the 
whole  army  is  thus  demoralized.  No.  You  must  employ  mili- 
tiamen— call  them  what  you  will,  sharpshooters  or  rangers,  on 
the  flanks,  and  as  skirmishers,  or,  when  they  are  old  soldiers, 
you  must  intermingle  them  with  the  regulars,  either  in  alternate 
bodies,  or,  as  a  second  line,  when  the  army  is  displayed  for 
battle.  Any  plan  but  the  present.  Disparaged  if  not  despised, 
denounced  as  only  made  to  run ;  without  the  proper  weapons 
for  close  combat ;  they  are  yet  required  to  exhibit  all  the  moral 
forces  which  are  needed  for  the^r#^  encounter;  why,  every 
school-boy's  experience' might  correct  this  folly.    There  is  not 
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an  turclun,  knee-bigli  to  a  eock-spairow,  but  will  tell  you  dut 
tbe  first  blow  is  always  half  tbe  battle." 

*'  Well,  but,  Porgy,  it  is  admitted  tbat  the  anny  to-day  siit> 
fited  nothing,  from  the  first  line  being  made  up  wholly  of  militia- 
men." 

*'  Bnt  they  suffered !  Bnt  that  is  nothing  to  the  argnmcnt. 
Answer  me !  Suppose  the  same  endurance,  hardihood,  and  au- 
dacity, which  our  boys  showed  to-day,  in  the  case  of  men  who, 
after  disorganizing  the  entire  British  line  by  their  sharp-shoot- 
ing, were  prepared,  with  proper  weapons,  to  start  forward  at 
the  pas  de  charge^  and  do  you  suppose  that  a  single  company 
of  the  enemy  could  have  escaped  annihilation  I  That  is  the 
true  question.  The  army  lost  nothing  in  the  a&ir  to-day, 
perhaps,  because  of  their  first  line  being  militia.  Marion  and 
Pickens  have  the  art,  always,  of  keeping  their  men  firm  so 
long  as  they  are  disposed  to  keep  the  field  themselves.  Bnt 
how  many  such  leaders  as  Marion  and  Pickens  are  you  to  find 
in  the  armies  of  the  world  ?  Suppose,  however,  that  their  troops 
had  been  employed  in  the  woods  and  on  the  flanks  as  skirmish- 
ers, while  the  regulars  had  played  their  game  ftt>m  the  first,  and 
all  the  while,  as  manfully  with  their  bayonets  as  the  militia  did 
with  their  shot-guns  and  rifles — what,  then,  must  have  been 
the  result  f  The  annihilation  of  the  British  army  !  When  the 
British  line  pressed  upon  the  militia,  and  they  melted  away  out 
of  the  path  of  the  continentals,  the  British  column  was  already 
dreadfully  disorganized — in  fact,  hardly  a  line  at  all,  but  un« 
dulating,  in  ridges  of  advances ;  here  a  billow,  and  there  a  gulf 
—  here  a  swell,  and  there  a  hollow — and  comparatively  easy 
game  for  a  uniform  charge  of  bayonets  brought  squarely  up  to 
the  business.  And  I  am  free  to  allow  that  the  continentals  did 
their  part  handsomely.  They  came  up  to  the  scratch  in  beau- 
tiful style ;  and  here,  if  anywhere  in  America,  the  British  regu- 
lars were  met,  hand  to  hand,  and  beaten  at  their  own  weapon, 
the  bayonet — driven  from  the  field  before  the  bayonet !  But* 
would  they  have  been  thus  driven,  but  for  the  previous  havoc 
made  by  our  shot-guns,  and  their  subsequent  demoralization  at 
the  hands  of  our  militia  f" 

"  That,  surely,  is  an  argument,  Porgy,  in  support  of  the  prea 
ent  practice." 
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**  Not  80.  It  would  be  an  argument,  perhaps — though  I  deny 
even  that — were  you  always  sure  of  y^^r  militia  as  you  might 
be  always  in  the  case  of  the  brigades  of  Marion  and  Pickens ; 
but  if  sure  of  them,  why  not  give  them  the  bayonets  also,  aijji 
let  them  rank  with  the  regulars  ?  The  fact  is,  we  are  perpetu- 
ally making  a  distinction  in  this  matter,  where  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial difference.  Look  to  the  real  meaning  of  your  phrase» 
and  all  veterans  are  regulars,  and  all  raw  troops  suflFer  from  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  an  inexperienced  militia.  They  are  ranked 
as  militia  only  because  they  are  rate  ;  and  no  matter  what  the 
weapons  you  put  into  their  hands,  an  inexperienced  body  will 
be  apt  to  make  very  doubtful  use  of  them,  even  if  they  make 
any  use  at  all,  while  the  old  soldier  will  work  vigorously  with 
any  sort  of  tool.  It  is,  in  fact,  because  of  the  rawness  of  the 
British  troops  of  late,  that  we  have  got  most  of  our  advantages 
over  them.  Their  new  Irish  recruits  know  nothing  of  drill,  do 
not  appreciate  the  moral  strength  derived  from  the  touch  of  a 
comrade's  elbow,  have  no  knowledge  of  the  gun,  whether  rifle 
or  musket,  and  are  only  beginning  the  necessary  training  for 
battle  when  the  battle  is  upon  them.  Here  lies  much  of  the 
secret  of  our  late  successes,  and  particularly  that  of  to-day, 
when  the  two  lines  came  to  the  push  of  the  bayonet. 

"  But,  dismissing  this  point,  let  us  look  to  other  matters  which 
more  certainly- cut  us  off  from  the  victory  of  which  we  were 
secure. 

"  The  battle  was  clearly  won  when  the  British  line  was  bro- 
ken, and  their  masses  scattered  and  driven  from  the  £eld.  How 
was  it  lost,  then  ?  By  the  dispersion  of  our  regulars  among  the 
tents ;  by  the  mad  friry  with  which  they  fastened  upon  rum  and 
brandy.  But  where  were  their  officers,  that  they  were  suffered 
to  do  this?" 

"  Pendleton  says,"  was  the  remark  of  Singleton,  "  that  when 
Greene  sent  to  Lee  to  charge  Coffin,  Lee  was  not  with  his  cav- 
alry at  all.  Subsequently,  he  was  found  riding  about  the  field 
with  a  few  dragoons,  giving  orders  to  everybody — in  fact, 
usurping  the  entire  command." 

**  Well,  where  was  Greene,  when  his  favorite  was  thus  em 
ployed  1  What  was  he  doing  ?  Should  he.not  have  been  pres- 
ent?    Why  did  he 'not,  instead  of  sending  an  army-surgeon  t? 
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tell  Wniiaint  to  sweep  the  fidd  with  the  bayonets  of  his  dhrb- 
ion-  -« why  did  he  not  gallop  to  their  head,  and  lead  them  into 
action  himself  1  That  was  the  moment  when  a  general  sbonld 
peril  himself  greatly,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  achieve  great  re- 
sults. It  was  the  crisis  of  the  action.  The  British  were  sha- 
king everywhere.  If,  then,  the  general  had  dashed  to  the 
front,  and,  with  all  the  thunders  of  his  voice,  had  cried  ont  to 
his  men, '  Follow  mb,  boys,  and  let  ns  sweep  these  red-coats 
from  the  field !'  they  would  have  gone  forward  with  a  madden 
ing  cheer ;  would  have  stormed  the  gates  of  h — I ;  would  have 
never  paused  nor  faltered,  never  stopped  for  tents,  or  drink,  or 
gaudy  equipage  and  plunder;  and  we  should  have  had  the 
brick-house  in  our  possession  before  Sheridan  could  have  won 
■  the  entrance  with  a  single  man.  Then,  there  could  have  been 
no  Lee  to  usurp  the  field,  and  assume  the  grand  direction  of 
affairs.  Where  was  your  general  all  this  time,  that  the  subor- 
dinates were  playing  fool  and  monkey  ?  In  the  rear,  and  de- 
spatching slow  orders  through  unofficial  agents,  whom  nobody 
was  bound  to  recognise." 

"Greene  was  very  angry  with  Lee,  according  to  Pendle- 
ton." 

"Angry!  He  should  have  ordered  him  under  arrest — or- 
dered him  to  the  rear — nay,  ^ut  him  down  — cut  him  out  of  the 
path ;  anything,  rather  than  suffer  such  an  impei:^inent  and  ridic- 
ulous proceeding.  And  had  Greene  been  present — there  — in  the 
very  place,  where  he  should  have  been — he  probably  would  have 
done  nothing  less !  But,  even  this  was  really  a  small  mattn 
eompared  with  some  other  proceedings  of  this  day.  We  owe 
our  worst  mischief  to  other  causes.  When  the  British  were 
driven  into  the  house,  they  held,  in  that,  and  one  other  po^on 
only —  the  thick  wood  on  the  edge  of  Eutaw  creek,  where  Mar- 
joribanks  was  posted  with  his  flank  brigade.  Everywhere  besides, 
they  were  routed ;  flying  in  absolute,  irretrievable  defeat  and  re- 
treat, in  all  other  quarters.  What  remained  to  us  ?  Why,  we 
had  them  in  our  grasp  completely.  We  had  only  to  bring  our 
fieldpieces  into  action.  Well.  The  fietdpieces  were  brought 
up,  and  instead  of  taking  position  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  house,  and  battering  it  down  at  leisure, 
what  do  the  blockheads  do,  but  rush  both  pieces  up  to  within 
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i^  yards  of  the  building,  while  the  sharpiAootere  ewopt  away 
the  artillerists  as  fast  as  they  approached  the  guns.  Where 
were  the  eommandbg  officers  here  ?  Where  the  sense,  or  gen- 
eralship ?  What  next  ?  Why  we  are  to  dislodge  Marjorihanks 
from  his  cover  along  the  creek.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? 
Marjorihanks,  with  three  hundred  picked  infantry,  well  armed 
with  mnskets  and  bayonets,  and  covered  besides  with  a  dense 
forest  of  black-jack,  is  to  be  dislodged  by  horse.  By  horse ! 
Was  ever  such  an  absurdity  conceived  before  ?  Washington's 
cavalry  is  required  to  hurl  itself  upon  this  wall  of  black-jacks, 
this  forest  of  bayonets — a  dense  wall;  a  bristling  baiTier  of 
steel  blades — and  the  fortress  to  be  won  by  unsupported  cav- 
alry. Why,  had  the  object  been  the  utter  annihilation  of  the 
corps,  the  device  could  not  have  been  better  chosen.  Even 
were  there  no  bayonets,  no  muskets,  no  Marjorihanks,  the  black- 
jacks would  have  proved  impervious  to  all  the  cavaliy  in  the 
world ;  and  so  these  poor  fellows  were  really  sent  to  be  slaugh- 
tered ;  and  when  half  their  saddles  were  emptied,  you  might 
see  the  survivors,  still  wilfully  obedient,  failing  to  urge  their 
horses  forward,  wheeling  about  and  trying  to  back  them  into 
the  thicket,  while  smiting  behind  them  with  their  broadswords. 
Of  course,  a  moment's  reflection  shows  us  that  when  they  were 
ordered  on  such  a  duty,  the  wits  of  the  general  were  in  the 
moon  I  Such  folly  is  without  example.  And  when  we  reflect 
that  the  whole  necessity  was  reduced  to  a  simple  use  of  the  two 
pieces  of  artillery  I  With  one  of  these  pieces  battering  down 
the  house  at  two  hundred  yards,  with  the  other,  stuffed  to  the 
muzele  with  grape  and  raking  the  copse  where  Marjorihanks 
was  covered,  twenty  minutes  would  have  sufficed  for  dislodging 
both  parties ;  when,  with  Washington  and  Lee's  cavalry,  both 
on  hand,  and  our  mounted  men  of  Maham  and  Horry,  we  had 
every  man  of  them  doomed  as  food  for  the  sabre,  and  nothing 
hut  prompt  surrender  could  have  saved  the  lives  of  a  single 
mother's  son  of  them  !  I'll  engage  that  if  Marion  had  been  the 
master  of  the  army  to-day,  we  had  done  these  very  things,  and 
no  less.  Eegulai's,  indeed !  I  tell  you  that,  all  old  soldiers  are 
regulars,  even  though  you  arm  them  with  pitchforks  only. 
Had  our  militia  shown  the  white  feather  to-day,  iu  the  first  of 
the  action,  they  would  have  been  burdeiied  with  tl»e  whole  dis- 
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credit  of  its  failure.  Had  they  been  the  troops  to  break  Into 
the  British  camp,  and  to  grow  insubordinate,  while  wallowing 
in  strong  drink,  we  should  never  have  heard  the  end  of  it! 
Luckily,  they  fought  this  day  to  make  these  continentals  stare ; 
and  we  owe  it  to  them,  and  their  weapons,  that  all  of  these  fine 
regulars  were  not  slaughtered  in  these  tents.  But  for  our  cov- 
ering rifles,  Coffin  and  Maijoribanks  would  have  swept  every 
scamp  of  them  into  eternity." 

*^  Supper,  maussa !"  quoth  Tom,  the  cook,  entering  at  this 
moment,  and  making  a  spread  upon  the  turf. 

"  But  you  wOl  eat  nothiug,  Porgy,"  said  the  surgeon. 

•*  Will  I  not !"  roared  the  other,  looking  round  with  great 
eyes  of  indignation.  **  Shall  a  hole  in  my  thigh  insist  upon  a 
corresponding  hole  in  my  stomach  t  Because  I  am  hurt  shall  I 
have  no  appetite  ?  Because  you  would  heal,  have  you  a  right 
to  starve  me  1  This  is  a  ridiculous  feature,  my  dear  doctor,  in 
your  medical  philosophy.  Let  me  tell  you  that  one  great  secret 
of  the  art  of  healing  is  to  strengthen  the  defence  of  Nature,  so 
that  she  herself  may  carry  on  the  war  against  disease.  And  let 
me  tftll  you  further,  that  one  of  Tom's  suppers  will  hurt  no  man 
who  sleeps  with  an  easy  conscience.  Starve  your  sinners  as 
much  as  you  please,  my  dear  fellow ;  they  Reserve  it  on  moral 
grounds^  and  it  may  help  them  in  physical  mattiers ;  but  for  a 
virtuous  soldiery,  like  ours,  feed  them  well  and  they  need  no 
physic.  But,  where  would  you  go,  Sinclair,  now,  just  as  sup- 
per's coming  in  1" 

"  I  wish  none,  Porgy.    I  have  no  appetite." 

"No  appetite!  Go  after  him,  St.  Julien.  Something's 
wrong.  A  Ohristian  without  an  appetite  is  as  strange  an 
anomaly  as  a  soul  without  a  wing !" 

But  St.  Julien  did  not  stir. 

<*  Let  him  alone,"  said  he,  "  and  do  not  observe  him,  Porgy. 
He  has  need  to  be  sad  just  now.  He  has  much  to  trouble 
him." 

'*  Well,  there's  a  need  of  sadness,  at  times,  if  only  to  make 
the  sunshine  agreeable.  Let  him  go.  We  shall  keep  some- 
thing for  him  when  he  gits  back.    All  ready,  Tom  V* 

**  You  kaint  bo  too  quick  wid  de  supper,  maussa.  He  jist 
warm  enough  for  do  swallpw." 
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"  Draw  nigh,  and  fall  to,  boys.  What  if  there  be  blockheads 
in  camp,  shall  we  go  to  bed  supperlest  for  that  ?  Because  there 
are  ambitions  dunderheads,  shall  good  soldiers  feed  on  bullets 
onlj  1  I  dream  of  a  time,  when  every  man  wOl,  perforce,  fall 
into  his  right  place  I  In  other  words,  I  think  a  millenium  pos- 
sible. Meanwhile,  let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  satisfied,  though  to- 
morrow we  sup  on  steel  1" 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 

NBLLY   FLOYD  GUIDES  SINCLAIB. 

Sinclair  joined  Hampton  in  his  lonely  bivouac  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Very  monrnful,  indeed,  was  tbe  spectacle,  even  as 
beheld  in  the  vague,  imperfect  starlight  There  lay,  all  about, 
scattered  heaps — still — silent,  unconscious — which,  they  well 
knew,  were  all  but  five  hours  ago,  warm  with  life,  eager  with 
hope,  improvident  with  impulse.  And  now  the  wildcat  will 
troop  over  their  bosoms,  and  not  one  of  them  will  shudder. 
There  lay  the  horse,  whose  nostrils  lately  dilated  with  energy, 
and  snuffed  the  blood  and  the  battle  with  a  fiery  passion.  Rider 
and  chariot  are  overthrown.  Death  sits  crouching  in  the  midst 
of  all,  with  great  grinning  jaws,  glaring  about  with  phosphoric 
eyoBt  from  bloody  sockets,  drinking  in  the  horrible  odors,  as  if 
they  were  so  much  wine,  that  already  began  to  reek  up  from 
that  sad  atmosphere  of  mortality. 

Sinclur  strode  lonely  over  the  field,  hardly  answering  tbe 
sentinels  as  he  went  by,  his  thoughts  elsewhere,  though  the 
cruel  spectacle  around  him,  might  well  have  kept  Thought  fixed 
to  the  spot,  and  busied  in  her  intensest  exercise. 

"  Ha !  sir !     T,*o  you  see  that — you  V 

And  as  the  sentinel  spoke  he  shivered. 

"See!  what!"  answered  Sinclair;  scarcely  comprehending 
the  other's  emotions,  and  half  indifferent  to  what  he  said.  The 
soldier  pointed  him  to  a  group  of  dead — their  armor  gleaming, 
above  the  heap — conspicuous  enough  in  the  starlight  Around 
this  group,  a  tall  slight  figure  was  seen  to  hover  and  circle,  and 
flit,  appearing  and  disappearing.     Occasionally  it  appeared  tc 
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Htoop,  and  secm«d  to  be  busy  in  the  examination  of  the  slain. 
In  husky  tones  the  sentinel  continued : — 

*'  I  have  seen  it,  colonel,  moving  all  abont,  far  as  my  eye 
oould  reach ;  and  it  stooped  jest  so,  as  it  does  now,  and  felt 
about,  jest  as  it's  adoing  now,  all  among  the  dead  bodies." 

The  awe  and  horror  expressed  by  the  soldier,  did  not  affect 
Sinclair.  At  once  the  thought  occurred  to  him — ^"Oan  it  be 
that  we,  too,  have  strippers  of  the  slain,  even  as  in  the  terrible 
battle-fields  of  which  we  read,  in  Europe,  where  poverty  becomes 
desperate,  and  where  crime  is  so  numerous  and  reckless,  that 
no  veneration  remains  among  men — where  they  rob  the  dead, 
and  extinguish  life  in  the  wounded  t" 

**  I  will  see !"  said  he  to  the  soldier,  who  had  plucked  him  by 
the  arm,  "  I  will  see."    And  he  was  darting  forward,  when  the 
sentinel  held  him  back. 
"  Better  not,  dolonel." 
"  Why  not  ?" 

"Perhaps,  sir — I  reckon  it's — a  ghost!" 
"  Perhaps !"  said  Sinclair  quietly,  as  he  shook  off  the  soldier 
and  went  forward.  "  Perhaps  it  is ;  I  will  see."  And,  to  the 
consternation  and  admiration  of  the  sentinel,  he  huiTied  toward 
the  object  whose  appearance  seemed  so  unnatural,  and  whose 
employments  seemed  so  mysterious,  among  the  slaughtered  of 
the  field. 

The  supposed  spectre  was  busied  turning  over  the  bodies 
among  a  pile  of  British.  Sinclair  had  approached  so  nigh  thai 
he  could  distinguish  the  red  color  of  their  uniforms.  He  saw 
that  one  of  them  was  an  officer.  He  saw  the  unknown  ob- 
ject of  his  curiosity  turn  the  wan,  blear  face  of  this  officer 
np  to  the  starlight.  He  heard  her  say — for  the  person 
was  a  woman — in  tones  of  relief — "He  is  not  here!  He 
must  be  safe!"  And  it  was  only  af^er  this,  that,  raising  her 
form  from  the  spot,  she  discovered  the  near  approach  of  our 
partisan  colonel.  In  the  same  moment,  Sinclair  distinguished, 
in  the  searcher  of  the  slain,  the  strange  wild  girl,  Nelly  Floyd, 
who,  in  some  degree,  held  in  her  hands  the  clues  to  that  mys- 
tery which  was  then  his  anxiety.  He  uttered  an  ejaculation  of 
pleasure,  and  sprang  forward. 
"  Is  it  you,  my  girl  V 

22* 
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"  Yes,  sir !"  she  answered  meekly,  and  without  ttixpriae  or 
alarm — "  Tea,  sir,  and  as  soon  as  I  am  done  here,  I  meant  to 
come  and  seek  yon." 

**  Ah  !  I  am  glad  to  hear  that !  Bat  what  can  you  be  doing 
here  ?  What  can  a  young  girl  like  you  have  to  do  in  such  a 
horrid  scene  as  this,  and  at  such  a  fearful  hour  f" 

"  Ah !  sir,  look  over  this  battle-field,  where  so  many  noble 
forms  have  perished  on  both  sides,  and  think  how  many  yoiing 
girls,  and  how  many  '>ld  men  and  women  too,  would  be  weeping 
now,  could  they  only  know  who  sleep  here  among  the  slain ! 
The  young  and  old  who  live,  still  have  a  mournful  interest  in 
the  dead.  I  have  now  no  kindred  of  my  own  living,  and  yet  I 
feel  that  I  could  weep  for  some  that  are  here.  And  I  thought 
of  one  dear  lady,  who  had  a  son  in  this  battle ;  and  I  saw  him* 
from  the  thicket,  sir,  as  lie  led  his  little  company  into  battle ; 
and  I  saw  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  company,  as  they  wore 
scattered  by  the  dragoons  of  Maham ;  and  the  young  officer  was 
not  with  them  then ;  and  I  have  been  looking  for  him  over  all 
the  field ;  but  I  do  not  find  him ;  and  even  now,  sir,  he  may  be 
groaning  somewhere,  for  a  single  cup  of  water  to  quench  his 
thirst." 

«You  are  a  brave  and  noble  girl,"  said  Sinclair.  "Tell  me 
the  name  of  this  officer,  my  girl ;  perhaps  I  can  tell  you  some- 
thing about  him." 

The  answer  was  given  in  hasty  accents,  as  if  the  speaker 
dreaded  to  hear  her  voice,  or  to  trust  it  with  the  neoesaaiy 
burden.     She  answered  somewhat  indirectly : — 

**  He  was  a  lieutenant  of  rifles,  sir,  the  company  had  a  green 
uniform.  He,  too,  had  a  green  uniform :  and — and— sir,  he  is 
the  son  of  a  dear  good  lady  whom  I  loved  very  much -r- the 
good  lady  Nelson — I  owe  her  much,  sir,  very  much — for  she 
protected  and  trained  my  childhood — and  so  I  would  have 
found  her  son  if  I  could,  and,  helped  him  if  he  were  wounded ; 
or—" 

Sinclair,  finding  her  beginning  to  halt,  now  spoke. 

''I  am  glad,  my  good  girl,  to  relieve  all  your  anxieties. 
Lieutenant  Nelson  is  safe — unhurt,  though  a  prisoner.  He  feD 
into  tny  own  hands  to-day,  and  has  been  marched  to  the  rear 
of  the  army  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners." 
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"  A  prisoner !"  and  she  clasped  her  hands  together.  "  But, 
there  is  nothing  against  him  ?" 

"  Nothing !  He  is  in  honorable  captivity,  with  five  hundred 
other  brave  fellows,  who  will  be  well  treated  until  honorably 
exchanged.    Yon  shall  see  him  to-morrow,  if  yon  will." 

"  Oh  !  sir,  I  thank  you,  but — "  quickly,  "  I  do  not  wish  now 
to  see  him.  You  say  he  is  unhurt,  unwounded — and  that  is  all, 
sir.     I  do  not  cafe  to  see  him." 

"Unwotmded — a  little  bruised  and  sore  perhaps j  for  he  was 
thrown  down  somewhat  rudely ;  but  otherwise  he  is  quite  safe 
—  wholly  uninjured,  and  will  not  be  long  a  prisoner." 

"  Thanks,  sir !  Thanks,  Colonel  Sinclair  I  Oh,  sir !  if  harm 
had  come  to  Sherrod  Nelson,  I  think  I  should  have  died,  sir ; 
for  it  would  have  been  the  death  of  his  poor  mother — the  good 
Lady  Nelson.  He  is  the  very  apple  of  her  eye.  And  now, 
Colonel  Sinclair,  since  I  have  no  other  reason  for  searching  in 
this  bloody  field,  and  no  reason,  now,  to  refuse  to  do  what  your 
scout  would  have  forced  me  to  do  when  I  saw  you  before,  let 
us  go  at  once,  sir,  to  find  the  place  where  the  boy  and  his  father 
are  confined  by  the  tories  in  the  swamp." 

"  Ah !  my  good  girl,  are  you  really  willing  ?  Shall  we  go 
now  ?  at  night !" 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  sooner  the  better.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
very  bad  man,  and  he  will  be  there  to-night.  He  fled  into  the 
woods,  very  near  where  I  was  hiding,  when  the  battle  was 
going  on ;  he,  and  such  of  his  people  as  escaped.  Several  were 
slain,  I  think,  by  your  own  troopers.  There  is  one  among 
them — a  cruel,  bloodthirsty  man,  whom  they  call  by  a  ver}* 
wicked  name — " 

"Hell-Fire  Dick!" 

"  Ah !  you  know  him,  sir.  He  is  a  terribly  cruel  man.  I 
f#ar  kim,  as  I  never  feared  another  man.  The  sight  of  him 
always  makes  me  tremble." 

Sinclair  watched  the  girl  while  she  spoke.  He  could  trace 
her  features  distinctly  by  the  starlight,  she  stood  so  near  to 
him.  He  saw  that  she  was  very  pale  and  wan — haggard,  in 
fact  — but  this  might  be  the  effect  of  the  starlight;  or  it  might 
be  that  her  soul  had  been  more  keenly  affected  by  the  terrible 
spectacle  of  that  bloody  field,  than  the  tones  of  her  voice  be 
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trayed.  He  obeenred  tlie  extreme  diglitness  of  her  Itudc. 
which,  in  her  half-boy  garments*  appeared  to  be  y&rj  mmA 
attenuated ;  and  he  said  to  her : — 

^My  good  girl,  though  very  anxious  to  set  out  upon  dia 
journey  for  the  recovery  of  my  friends  in  the  hands  of  tidi 
tory,  Inglehardt,  yet  I  fSBar  that  you  would  suffer  tinlem  y<m 
had  rest  to-night.  It  will  require  several  hours  of  hard-rkliiig 
to  bring  us  to  the  place." 

"  Oh,  sir !  I  am  strong.     I  don't  feel  weariness.     I  mm  used 
to  travelling  by  night.     It  is  the  safest  time  in  oht  country, 
now.     Then  the  outlaws  lie  close.    Bad  men  are  more  apt  to 
travel  by  day  than  by  night.     They  seem  to  fear  Ood  rather 
than  man.    They  fear  the  lonely  woods,  and  the  stars,  and  the 
winds,  and  other  things  that  speak  by  night.    It  is  safer,  air, 
and  I  do  not  fear ;  and  I  have  not  been  travelling  all  day.  sir— * 
and  I  am  not  fktigued.     I  have  been  waiting  and  watching  in 
the  thickets  all  day,  for  I  saw  Sherrod  Nelson  when  he  first 
went  into  the  field,  and  I  walehed  to  see  that  he  came  out  of  it ; 
and  since  then — since  the  darkness,  I  have  been  looking  aboet 
the  field ;  and  that  is  the' only  toil  I  have  suffered  to-day.     And 
now  that  you  tell  me  he  is  safe,  I  do  not  feel  weak  or  unhappy. 
I  feel  light  and  strong,  and  would  rather  ride  to-night  about  the 
woods  than  sleep.     Indeed,  I  could  not  sleep  to-night.    My 
mind  is  too  lively  for  sleeping." 

And  she  said  this  in  the  saddest  tones,  with  a  voice  nowhere 
raised,  and  with  a  wan  melancholy  visage,  and  such  torroiHUt 
dewy,  but  dilating  eyes. 

**  Well,  my  good  girl,  be  it  as  you  say.  No  one  can  be  mora 
anxious  to  take  the  road,  in  the  recovery  of  my  frieoda,  tbaa 
myself.  But  you  speak  only  of  the  father  and  son — of  Cap- 
tain Travis,  and  the  boy,  Henry  Trans,  as  captives  of  this  tory. 
Did  you  hear  nothing — see  nothing — of  another  captive— a 
lady — Bertha,  daughter  of  this  same  Captain  Travis!  She  is 
also  gone — no  doubt  a  prisoner  in  the  same  swamp  with  her 
father,  and  in  the  power,  also,  of  Inglebanlt !" 

But  of  Bertha  Travis,  Nelly  Floyd  could  say  nothing.  She 
had,  in  fact,  not  been  within  the  precincts  of  Muddicoat  Catties 
from  the  moment  when  her  luckless  brother  had  left  them  last; 
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aijd  the  abduction  of  Bertha  had  taken  place  after  that  last 
departure. 

Sinclair,  finding  the  girl  willing,  and  even  eager,  loat  no  time 
in  preliminaries.  He  was  making  his  waj  back  from  the  field 
toward  the  encampment  of  the  partisans,  when  Nelly  proposed 
to  leave  him,  in  order  to  get  her  pony  which  she  had  hidden 
away  in  a  dense  thicket  on  the  right  For  a  moment,  Sinclair 
became  dubious  of  her  honesty,  and  hesitated  to  reply ;  but  she 
seemed  to  conjecture  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  and  said : — 
**  You  must  not  doubt  me.  Why  will  men  prefer  to  suspect 
sooner  than  believe.  And  yet  faith  seems  so  easy,  and  is  so 
sweet — to  woman  1" 

The  last  two  words  were  said  after  a  small  pause.  Sinclair 
felt  rebuked.  He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder :  "  60,  my  girl, 
your  school  is  the  wisest  one.  I  believe  you.  I  will  wait  for 
you«  at  the  camp." 

^  You  will  not  need  to  wait  long.  Aggy  is  a  fast  goer." 
And  she  disappeared  in  the  next  moment  among  the  trees. 
Sinclair  moved  as  rapidly  to  his  quarters,  and  routed  up  St. 
Julien  and  his  squad.  Everything  was  related  in  few  words, 
and,  before  the  troop  was  quite  ready  for  departure,  Nelly 
Floyd,  pelrched  on  Aggy,  was  waiting  in  the  foreground. 

No  unnecessary  delay  was  suffered,  and  very  soon  the  party 
was  moving  off,  and  upward,  under  the  guidance  of  the  wild  girl 
of  Edisto.  We  need  not  accompany  their  progress.  Enough 
that  they  rode  as  fast  as  they  well  might,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  for  most  of  the  time  in  woodland  paths  known  only 
to  deer  and  hunter.  Our  scout,  Ballou,  who  was  one  of  the 
party,  would  have  kept  on  the  right  hand,  or  the  left,  of  the 
girl ;  but  she  avoided  him,  and  suffered  him  to  see  that  he  had 
displeased  her.  He  little  dreamed  how  much.  He  little  con- 
jectured that,  in  her  secret  soul,  she  ascribed  her  failure  to  save 
her  brother  from  the  gallows,  to  his  violent  arrest  of  her,  and 
her  subsequent  detention,  in  the  camp  of  the  partisans.  Once 
when  Ballou,  as  well  acquainted  witii  the  precittcU  as  herself, 
though  ignorant  of  the  recesses  of  Muddicoat  Castle,  was  for 
going  ahead,  she  stopped  short  and  said  to  him :  "  If  you  will 
lead,  you  do  not  need  my  services;" — upon  which  Sinclair  or- 
dered the  scout  to  !aU  behind.     And  thus,  for  two  hours  or 
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more»  the  party  rode,  ^ometimee  at  a  canter,  but  moet  commoiJy 
at  a  smart  trot.  A  considerable  distance  was  oyercome,  wliea 
Nellj  came  to  a  halt     In  a  moment,  Sinclair  was  beade  her. 

**  We  must  torn  aside  here.     To  the  left." 

Ballon  interposed. 

"  Why,  girl,"  said  he,  "  we*»e  three  miles  off  from  the  plaeev 
at  the  least  —  three  miles  off 

**  Choose  between  ns  !*'  said  the  ^1  to  Sindab.     ^  If  he  will 
guide  you,  well.     You  need  not  me." 

"  Back,  Ballou !"  said  Sinclair  sternly.    **  Do  not  interfere."  . 

The  girl  proceeded : — 

**  Three  miles  off  is  the  encampment  where  the  toiy  keeps  faia 
troop.     But  they  do  not  enter  the  swamp  at  all ;  have  neTer 
done  so,  since  I  haye  been  watching  them.    The  path  upon 
which  I  propose  to  take  you  is  remote  from  the  camp.     It  is 
the  safest  path  to  pursue,  and  will  bring  us  to  the  best  plaee 
for  entering  the  swamp.     There  are  two  routes  for  this.     I  do 
not  wish  you  to  carry  your  whole  troop  in  this  direction.     Half 
a  dozen  men,  your  best  men,  will  probably  answer,  to  penetrate 
in  this  quarter.     I  do  not  think  that  the  tory  has  ever  more 
than  three  or  four  men  in  the  swamp.     He  keeps  it  secret  from 
his  people.    But,  while  half  a  dozen  men  take  this  route,  and 
penetrate  the  swamp,  the  rest  of  the  force  can  compass  the  tory 
camp.     If  you  would  fight  them,  and  capture  them,  he  can  lead 
your  men" — and  she  pointed  to  Ballon.    ^  He  knows  the  way 
as  well  as  I  do.    But  I  would  not  see  the  fighting.    It  ia  per 
haps  best  that  you  should  throw  your  main  force  between  the 
camp  and  the  swamp ;  whether  you  attack  them  or  not,  it  is  im- 
portant, perhaps,  that  you  should  have  your  own  people  between 
the  greater  force  of  the  tones  and  the  place  you  seek.     So  shall 
•you  be  able  to  penetrate  without  interruption,  and  be  secure 
that  no  enemy  comes  behind  you.     If  that  bad  man,  whom  they 
call '  Hell-fire  Dick,'  be  in  the  camp,  it  is  well  to  have  a  force 
ready  to  meet  him ;  for  he  knows  both  the  routes  leading  to  the 
swamp,  and  the  noise  of  strife,  the  sound  of  a  bugle  in  alarm,  or 
a  shot,  in  that  quarter,  can  reach  the  ears  of  those  who  keep  the 
camp.     The  dbtance  from  the  hammocks  of  the  swamp,  and  the 
camp,  is  something  under  a  milv) ;  though,  by  the  route  we  take, 
tt  is  fViUy  two  miles     I  tell  you  what  I  think  to  be  the  bert 
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plan.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  yon  will  carry  your  whole 
troop  into  the  swamp,  where  snch  numbers  might  make  an 
alarm,  or  will  only  select  a  few  who  are  quiet  enough,  if  the 
tory-captain  continues  the  practice  which  he  pursued  before,  of 
encamping  his  squad  on  the  outside." 

Sinclair  hardly  hesitated  to  consult  with  St.  Julien.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  latter  should  conduct  the  main  body  of  the 
troop,  under  the  guidance  of  Ballou,  so  as  to  occupy  a  position 
between  the  camp  and  the  swamp.  No  movement  was  to  be 
made  by  St.  Julien  against  the  tories  until  the  bugles  of  Sinclair 
from  the  swamp  should  apprize  him  of  the  success  of  the  small 
party  under  the  latter ;  unless,  indeed,  the  conflict  was  forced 
upon  him  by  a  premature  discovery  of  his  presence  or  approach 
by  the  scouts  of  the  tory  squadron. 

Ballou  avowed  his  ability  to  conduct  St.  Julien  to  the  re- 
quired position ;  but  the  old  scout  hankered  to  see  the  mode  of 
entrance  into  the  swamp,  and,  still  jealous  of  the  girl,  would 
have  offered  objections  to  the  arrangement.  Nelly,  who  seemed 
to  entertain  quite  as  much  dislike  for  the  professional  scout  as 
he  for  the  amateur,  had  her  answer  ready  : — 

"  If  he  will  undertake  your  guidance,  you  need  not  me." 

And  it  was  surprising  with  what  masculine  resolve  and  will 
that  slight  girl  declared  her  decision.  Sinclair  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment.    "  60,"  said  he  to  Ballou.    <'  Do  as  I  tell  you." 

St.  Julien,  cool  as  an  iceberg,  and  as  steady,  with  a  single 
word  sent  the  scout  forward,  and  the  parties  separated.  At 
parting,  Nelly  Floyd  said : — 

"  We  must  have  an  hour  and  a  half,  at  least,  sir.  We  must 
move  slowly  and  cautiously  here,  and  we  shall,  in  less  than  a 
mile,  have  to  leave  our  horses,  and  pursue  the  rest  of  the  way 
on  foot" 

All  was  rendered  clear,  of  the  plan,  to  both  parties,  before 
the  division  of  the  troop  was  made.  This  done,  both  went  for- 
ward as  silently  as  possible  on  their  separate  courses.  Ballou, 
somewhat  sullen,  yet  did  his  duty.  Nelly  pushed  on  ahead  of 
the  little  squad  of  six  sure  troopers,  led  by  Sinclair  in  person, 
all  well  armed  with  sword  and  pistol.  When  they  had  gone  a 
mile  or  more,  Nelly  stopped.  They  began  to  feel  the  swamp. 
The  woods  had  grown  thicker ;  the  water-courses  and  ponds 
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more  nnmerons ;  tbe  obstructions  such,  in  ^t,  that  €be  hoisef 
were  worse  than  useless. 

"  Fasten  your  horses  in  that  thicket,"  said  Nelly.  "  If  ihej 
whinney,  they  are  too  fiur  from  the  swamp-refuge  of  the  torks 
to  be  heard.  They  are  of  no  more  use  in  our  farther  progressL 
See  to  your  pistols.  If  that  bad  man  Dick  be  here,  he  will  be 
watchful,  and  he  loves  iighting  and  murder.  I  fear  him.  I  fear 
him  very  much.     He  is  the  only  man  I  fear." 

Sinclair  commanded  an  examination  of  all  the  pistols  of  his 
party.  Flints  were  picked — the  pans  supplied  with  fresh  pri- 
ming.    This  done,  they  set  forward. 

It  was  fully  an  hour,  working  through  the  tangled  wilderness 
in  which  they  went,  before  Nelly  brought  them  to  the  margin 
of  the  deeper  swamp — the  barrier  of  bush,  and  bog,  and  brier 
which  formed  the  outer  wall  of  Muddicoat  Castle.  She  found 
an  avenue  through  this,  and  the  whole  party  emerged  from  its 
massed  intricacies  only  to  find  themselves  on  the  edge  of  a 
pretty  wide  and  tolerably  deep  creek.  In  what  direction  then 
to  proceed — how  to  cross  the  creek,  unless  by  wading,  waist- 
deep — was  the  question  that  had  puzzled  Ballon.  Where  then 
to  go  ?  There  were  bits  of  highland,  covered  with  pine,  that 
could  be  seen,  here  and  there,  in  the  distance.  There  were 
small  hammocks  matted  over  with  tatc^palmettoes  and  scragged 
bushes,  wild,  thorny  thickets,  and  scattered  clumps  of  shrub, 
and  slender  shafts  of  cypress  and  other  trees,  mostly  stunted, 
growing  between  and  among  the  palmettoes ;  but  the  eye  set- 
tled nowhere  upon  any  definite  route  which  might  by  possibility 
conduct  to  an  occupied  region — humanly  occupied — of  th^ 
domain.  Imniediately  in  front  was  an  islet — we  should  say, 
hammock — a  strip  of  mud  and  sand,  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
undergrowth  that  was  green  in  winter,  and  black  in  its  excess 
of  foliage  during  the  summer  period.  But  the  creek  swept  be- 
tween, and  it  could  only  be  reached,  apparently,  by  wading; 
and,  when  reached,  it  promised  to  conduct  no  farther,  for  the 
watery  empire  seehied  to  spread  away  interminably  beyond  it 
Nelly  appeared  to  understand  Sinclair's  bewilderment  as  he 
surveyed,  and  said  quietly : — 

*  Your  scout  got  as  far  as  this,  but  could  see  his  way  no  ftir 
ther.' 
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**  I  don't  wonder  at  that,  my  good  girl.  I  am  no  more  able 
to  see  my  way  than  Ballon." 

"  It  pnzzled  me  for  a  while,  too,  bnt  I  know  that  the  simple 
18  always  the  greatest  mystery,  when  we  are  looking  ont  for  a 
mystery ;  and  this  place,  and  the  way  for  getting  into  it,  is  sim- 
ple enough  when  yon  have  once  been  shown." 

"True,"  said  Smdair.  "Oolumbus's  egg  upon  the  table 
conld  be  planted  by  anybody,  the  moment  that  it  was  once  done 
by  Columbus." 

"Yes,  sir,  yes — I  remember  the  story," said  the  girl  quietly. 
**  And,  so,  this  is  just  as  easy.  Now,  sir,  you  see  yonder  ham- 
mock. There  is  a  cypress-log  resting  upon  another,  stretching 
out  into  the  creek.  In  the  daylight,  you  would  see  that  that 
e3rpre8s-leg  has  worked  all  the  bark  off  of  the  one  upon  which 
it  rests,  and  even  worked  a  little  hollow  into  the  body  of  the 
log  itself.  That  first  led  me  to  think  that  it  might  be  made  use 
of  in  crosnng  this  place.  So,  I  looked  closely,  and  discovered 
that  the  other  end  of  the  cypress  comes  nearly  across  the  creek, 
though  it  mostly  lies  buried  in  the  water.  In  daylight,  you 
might  see  it  nearly  all  the  way  across.  Bat  it  would  take  a 
great  spring  to  get  upon  the  log,  where  it  is  out  of  the  water, 
from  the  bank  where  we  stand ;  and,  even  if  you  did  get  upon 
it,  it  would  turn  over  with  you.  Your  scout  tried  it,  and  he  fell 
in,  over  head  and  ears,  and  so  he  gave  it  up.  Now,  in  the  day- 
light, you  might  discover  on  this  very  bank  where  we  stand 
just  above  you,  where  the  end  of  a  log  had  been  rubbing  in  the 
mud.  That  I  found,  and  I  could  see  no  other  log  about  which 
eould  make  the  mark  but  this.  This  led  me  to  look  farther 
and,  thinking  more  earnestly  about  it,  I  soon  found  a  long 
grapevine,  hanging  over  the  trees — here  it  is,  sir,  you  see — and 
trailing  down,  there,  into  the  creek  itself;  and  I  followed  it  till 
I  found  that  it  ran  under  and  twisted  round  one  end  of  the  cy- 
press that  worked  loosely  below  the  water.  Well,  I  tried  it 
with  all  my  strength,  and  found  that,  by  pulling  on  the  grape- 
vine, I  could  bring  up  the  end  of  the  cypress — which  is  nicely 
balanced  on  the  log  over  there — and  make  it  rest  on  the  bank, 
in  the  very  place  where  you  see  the  mark  which  it  made. 
When  I  did  that,  I  had  a  bridge  over  the  creek ;  and  when  I 
got  on  the  other  side,  by  bearing  on  the  opposite  end  of  the 
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cypress,  at  it  rests  upon  the  log  Hke  a  pivot,  I  could  work  tItW 
end  back  into  the  creek,  carrying  the  grapevine  wUh  it.  Yoa 
see  how  easy  it  is  to  make  the  bridge,  and  nnmake  it — the 
balance  being  so  well  adjusted." 

Certainly,  it  was  very  easy,  very  simple ;  yet,  nevertheleas, 
no  ordinary  difBcuIty  to  ordinary  men.  And  this  girl  hmd  dis- 
covered the  process  >^  Lich  had  baffled  such  a  scout  as  BallotL 
Sinclair  began  to  regard  Iter  with  that  instinctive  deference 
which  we  show  to  genius ;  which  is,  in  brief,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  spirit  of  Discovery,  winged  by  Imagination.  The 
grapevine  was  worked  upon,  the  cypress  swung  up  to  the  bank, 
as  a  sawyer  works  to  and  fro  in  the  western  waters,  and  the 
party  crossed  over. 

"  The  rest  is  easier,'*  said  the  girl,  as  she  conducted  Sinel«r 
to  the  other  side  of  the  island  which  they  had  reached,  where 
Cither  avenues  of  approach  to  Muddieoat  Castle  opened,  gradually 
and  almost  without  search  to  the  seeker.  Still  the  guidance  of 
the  girl  was  necessary ;  but  having  shown  her  first  processes, 
we  must  leave  the  rest  to  the  conje<^res  of  the  reader.  We 
need  not  detail  the  several  steps  of  progress ;  how  they  passed 
bog  and  creek ;  stagnant  and  running  waters ;  through  cane 
brake  and  ''  palmetto  ^o^  ;"  and  the  tiiousand  varieties  of  em* 
barrassment,  which  are  characteristics  of  such  a  r^ion.  At 
length,  Nelly  laid  her  hand  on  Sinclair's  wrist. 

'*  We  must  now  be  more  careful  than  ever.  When  we  croes 
that  log  we  get  upon  the  island  where  the  torj-captain  harbors. 
Hidden  in  that  thicket  is  one  of  their  houses.  They  have  sev- 
eral. But,  in  that  one,  there  are  two  or  three  men,  that  sleep. 
They  could  see  us  through  the  bushes  if  we  were  to  cross  in 
daylight.  That  bad  man,  Dick,  he  lies  all  about ;  but  he  fre- 
quently lies»  and  sleeps,  under  that  great  tree  which  yon  see 
rising  over  all  the  thicket  It  is  a  sycamore.  There,  he  can 
see  if  anybody  crosses  to  the  island  ;  and  when  we  are  crossing, 
we  are  within  pistol-shot  We  must  now  wo  A  cautiously-^ 
not  a  whisper,  not  a  word ;  and,  above  all,  we  must  not  stum- 
ble. A  plash  in  the  water,  from  a  heavy  body,  might  bring  us 
a  bullet 

"  If  that  be  the  case,  my  good  gir!,^  said  Sinclair,  taking  her 
by  the  arm,  *-you  might  let  me  go  first     It  is  now  my  turn  to 
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take  the  lead.  I  see  the  log ;  I  see  the  way  before  me.  Too 
have  told  me  all  that  I  need  to  know.  Do  yon,  now,  remwi 
behind.    Ton  mnst  inonr  no  danger.'* 

The  girl  hesitated.  Sinclair,  grasping  her  arm,  could  per- 
ceive that  she  trembled — shuddered,  perhaps,  would  be  the 
more  appropriate  word.  But  she  said,  though  in  faltering  ac- 
cents— she  had  not  seemed  to  fear  or  falter  before :  — 

"  Yon  will  need  me  after  you  get  across,  for  the  houses  are 
scattered,  and  sometimes  concealed  by  bits  of  wood,  which  are 
very  thick ;  and  yon  ought  to  know  the  right  way  at  once,  or 
you  may  stumble  upon  an  ambush." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  you  can  follow  me ;  but  it  is  now  my  turn 
to  lead ;"  and  so  speaking,  and  putting  Nelly  behind  him,  he 
stepped  firmly,  and  noiselessly,  upon  the  flallen  tree,  which 
spanned  the  creek,  and  led  from  the  little  boggy  hammock  which 
they  had  reached  to  the  island — the  obscure  fastness  of  Muddi- 
coat — which  stretched  away  in  shadowy  woods,  though  under 
the  dim  light  of  stars,  before  their  eyes.  Noiselessly  drawing 
his  sabre,  at  the  same  moment,  Sinclair  prepared  for  any  struggle 
— better  satisfied,  feeling  this  weapon  in  his  grasp,  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  aim,  than  he  could  be  of  any  pistol  practice  in  the 
vague  and  hazy  light  which  the  night  and  the  forests  permit- 
ted. He  went  forward,  thus  prepared,  Nelly  immediately  be- 
hind him,  while  his  half-a-dozen  dragoons  followed  in  Indian 
file,  as  silently  along  the  cypress.  Could  Sinclair  have  looked 
behind  at  that  moment,  he  would  have  been  surprised  to  see  the 
pallid  and  wild  aspect  of  the  girl — her  eyes  were  more  than 
ever  dilated — they  looked  up  to  heaven — her  lips  were  parted 
— was  it  in  prayer  ? — and  her  hands  nervously  clasped  together. 
She  was  again  the  seer — the  vision  was  upon  heV  ! 
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Tub  vision  was  upon  her — and  sucli  a  yision !  Bat  she  was 
silent  Oh !  what  a  world  of  past,  present,  future,  was  crowded 
in  that  vision — was  locked  np  in  that  volnminons  silence !  Bnt 
she  went  forward — all  went  forward — in  the  same  mute  and 
rigid  purpose — still  as  death  I  Bat  what  were  her  anticipa- 
tions,  her  fears  t  We  must  not  ask  at  present  We  are  required 
to  shift  our  ground,  and  ahandon  these,  for  other  parties  to  our 
drama.  We  must  now  return  to  Inglehardt,  and  report  his  prog- 
ress which  necessarily  anticipates  that  of  Sinclair. 

Our  tory  chieftain,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  something  more 
than  unlucky.  He  has  been  discredited  before  his  men ;  mor- 
tified by  defeat ;  and,  which  was  the  most  humiliating  reflection, 
been  seen  to  shrink  in  battle  from  the  uplifted  sabre  of  diat 
very  enemy  and  rival  whom  he  had  avowed  it  to  be  hb  first 
and  dearest  desire  to  encounter  I  Nothing  saved  him  from  the 
keen  edge  of  Sinclair's  sabre  but  his  own  rapid  recoil  firom  the 
stroke,  and  the  subsequent  confusion  occasioned  by  the  falling 
of  the  tent  In  shame  and  confhnon,  and  with  the  Ml  convic- 
tion that  the  field  was  utterly  lost  to  the  British,  he  had  fled  in- 
continently,  too  soon — with  hundreds  more — had  found  shelter 
in  the  swamp  thickets,  and  harbored  in  them  closely,  while 
he  stole  away  noiselessly  to  his  own  deeper  hiding-place.  A 
slight  wound,  which  rather  stung  than  hurt  him,  added  to  his 
mortification;  and  he  fancied  that  his  troop  had  all  beheld, 
and  felt  the  momentary  failure  of  his  heart  when  he  was  con- 
fiontod  by  the  weapon  of  Sinclair.  He  never  asked  himself 
if  any  of  them  knew  the  special  reasons  which  he  had  for  not 
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refusing  the  fight  with  Sindiur.  It  was  enough  that  Dick  of 
Tophet  knew  and  understood  them  all,  and  he  could  not  mis- 
take the  impudent  leer  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter,  when  thej 
dashed  awaj  together  from  the  field  of  battle,  followed  by  as 
many  of  the  troop  as  had  survived  the  conflict  They  were 
now  reduqed  to  twenty-one  men,  all  told.  Dick  had  fought 
like  a  Trojan ;  never  showing  fear  for  a  moment ;  and  had  car- 
ried off  an  ugly  cut  upon  one  shoulder,  and  a  deep  graze  of  a 
rifle-bullet  in  the  same  arm,  as  proofs  of  his  own  exposure. 
These  hurts  were  rudely  bandaged  up  as  soon  as  they  found 
safe  shelter  in  the  woods.  Th&y  did  not  need  much  surgery. 
Surgery,  properly  speaking,  there  was  none  at  that  time,  in  the 
irregular  or  militia  service. 

But  Dick  did  not  care  for  surgery.  He  was  a  bold,  hardy 
rascal,  and  could  grin  over  his  mischances  while  he  reviewed 
the  case  and  conduct  of  his  superior.  When  about  six  miles 
from  the  field  of  battle,  the  party  halted  for  awhile,  to  rest  some 
of  their  number,  and  attend  to  the  hurts  of  others.  Then  it 
was  that  Dick  got  his  own  wounds  dressed,  while  Inglehardt 
submitted  his  thigh,  scathed  by  a  bullet,  to  the  examination  of 
Dick  himself,  who  officiated  as  an  assistant  in  the  rough  surgery 
of  the  times.  An  hour's  rest  and  the  bugle  sounded,  and  the 
squad  resumed  its  flight.  Inglehardt  was  impatient  to  go  for- 
ward. 

Dick  of  Tophet,  as  far  as  he  dared,  expostulated  against  this 
timeless  haste.  He  had  his  doubts  about  the  result  of  the  bat- 
tle. Dick  was  an  old  soldier,  not  unable  to  detect  the  radical 
blunders  made  by  the  Americans.  He,  besides,  gave  full  credit 
to  the  positions  held  by  Marjoribanks  and  Sheridan. 

But  Inglehardt  would  admit  of  no  argument  He  had  seen 
the  British  regulars  in  full  flight,  making  for  the  brick  house ; 
nay,  had  he  not  seen  hundreds  of  them  flinging  away  their 
weapons,  as  impediments  to  their  flight,  and  pushing,  with 
headlong  speed,  for  Charleston  t  He  could  not  doubt  the  re- 
sult !  He  dared  not  delay.  If  caught  by  the  ^Vmericans,  he 
had  no  hope  of  escape  from  the  halter !  He  had  put  himself 
out  of  the  pale  of  mercy.  He  had  now  but  one  hope ;  and  that 
was  to  bind  Travis  to  his  interests.  He  must  compel  Bertha 
Travis  to  submit — to  take  him  for  her  husband  in  season— to 
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have  the  knot  ineTitabty  tied,  bo  that  he  dionld  have  the  path 
opened  to  hiro,  for  making  tenns,  through  her  fiither,  with  the 
Americans,  should  they  continue  to  triumph — which  he  now 
began  to  believe  they  certainly  would.  To  put  himself  in  safety 
— to  secure  the  spoils  already  won — he  had  no  mode  but  that 
offered  by  the  alliance  with  Travis.  He  must  force  diat  meaa- 
ure,  and  quickly ;  that  very  night  if  possible. 

On  this  point  he  is  determined.  He  is  now  as  morose  and 
savage  as  impatient.  He  is  prepared  to  urge  his  power  to  ex- 
tremity— to  any  extreme — rather  than  forego  his  only  remain- 
ing policy,  and  to  escape  the  necessity  of  exile ;  and  he  wai 
rousing  himself  to  the  exercise  of  the  darkest  moods  of  his  na- 
ture. His  orders  were  given  in  brief,  stem,  savage  aoeentB. 
To  his  Lieutenant  Lundiford,  he  said,  as  they  rode  ? — 

**  You  have  ascertained  that  the  old  Dutch  parson,  Rtehuneits, 
isstillatPrink'sr 

**  Yes,  sir;  he's  teaching  Frink's  children.** 

"  When  you  get  to  camp,  despatch  one  of  your  m«n  to  bring 
him.  It  is  but  three  miles  off.  He  knows  for  what  I  want 
him.  I  have  seen  him  already.  Say  that  I  have  sent,  and  let 
him  come  off  at  once.    Bring  him  by  force  if  necessary  !*' 

Dick  of  Tophet  heard  the  order.  He  smiled  grimly,  and  mnt- 
tered  to  himself  apart. 

*' Force  !  It's  come  to  that,  is  it?  He's  thinking,  now,  to 
force  his  happiness !  He's  just  now  in  a  mighty  £ne  sort  of 
temper  to  be  a  happy  man,  ain't  he  t  Well,  he'll  do  fbr  the  gal 
jest  the  same  as  a  better  man,  prehaps ;  and  my  fitde  aodger- 
boy  will  get  out  of  his  caplivation !  And  that's  jest  aH  tiiat  I 
cares  about  it !" 

And  so  the  party  rode,  till,  reaching  a  certain  well-known  toru- 
ing-point,  Lundiford  led  the  main  body  of  the  troop  forward  to  the 
old  camp-ground,  while  Inglehardt,  Dick  of  Tophet,  and  ime 
other  person,  a  common  soldier,  took  their  way  along  one  of  the 
secret  passages  conducting  to  Muddicoat  Castle.  They  pene 
trated  this  domain  some  two  hours  before  the  arrival  of  Sinclur 
and  his  dragoons  in  the  same  region. 

Having  reached  the  reAige,  Inglehardt  at  once  proceeded  to 
the  prison  of  Captain  Travis  and  his  daughter,  while  Dick  of 
Tophet  and  the  soldier  turned  into  th^  wigwam  oecupied  by 
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BruDsoo.  Bniiuon  wat  absent  at  the  house  of  Blodgit — the 
prisoD-hoose  of  Heniy  Trayis.  The  soldier  went  ont  to  look 
after  him.  He  did  not  return  directly,  nor  did  Brunson.  The 
latter  had  met  Inglehardt,  who  took  him  with  him  to  Travis's 
keep.  Dick  of  Tophet  remained  alone,  and  hj  no  means  happy 
Never  the  man  to  he  happy  when  alone.  He  was  sore  of  body. 
He  had  gone  supperless,  and  was  wounded.  He  was,  besides, 
nneasy  of  mind — he  knew  not  well  why — but  the  proceedings 
of  Inglehardt ;  his  desires,  his  designs,  the  condition  of  the  hap- 
less family  in  his  hands,  and  most  of  whom  had  been  entrapped 
by  Dick  himself — all  these  things  combined  to  produce  some 
disquiet  in  the  thought  of  the  latter.  What  if  things  did  not 
turn  out  as  he  hoped  and  expected  t  What  if  the  girl  spumed 
her  ci^tor.  If  the  boy  perished  t  Dick  of  Tophet  saw  that 
Inglehardt  was  in  a  terribly  savage  mood.  He  well  knew  in 
what  variety  of  ways  the  latter  had  been  mortified ;  and  he  felt 
an  oppressive  apprehension,  that  he  could  not  shake  off,  that  the 
tory  chieftain  was  prepared  to  do  some  desperate  act  should  the 
resolution  of  Bertha  Travis  prove  superior  to  his  arts  and 
threats.  He  was  uneasy,  we  say — an  uneasiness,  by  the  way, 
which  would  not  have  troubled  him  greatly,  but  that  he  had  re* 
eently  received,  in  some  tender  part  of  his  conscience,  a  barbed 
shaft  of  truth,  which  had  stuck,  and  worked,  and  rankled — 
keeping  him  sore  and  thoughtful !  We  have  seen  that  the  fel* 
low,  deep-dyed  as  he  was  in  crime  and  blood,  and  every  sort 
of  sin,  had  yet  some  lingering  seeds  of  humanity  in  his  bosom» 
which,  long  dormant,  had  under  curious  circumstances «- an  old 
woman's  Ohristian  meekness — a  child's  soft  birdlike  tones  in 
rending — a  rude  woodcut  in  an  ancient  volume  —  a  quaint 
allegorical  history  of  sin,  itself —  had  begun  to  sprout  afresh,  in 
some  spot  not  wholly  sterile  of  his  heart !  Dick  of  Tophet,  in 
the  loneliness  and  sQence  which  environed  him  —  sore  of  body 
besides — and  he  had  no  drink  meanwhile  to  quiet  reflection  — 
had  become  thoughtful ;  and  his  thoughts  made  him  uneasy. 

He  took  the  book  out  of  his  bosom — poor  Pilgrim,  striving 
up  the  mountain  with  that  more  than  mule  bundle  on  his  back ! 
He  took  out  the  book,  and  squatted  down  upon  the  day  hearth 
of  the  hovel,  and  pushed  a  fresh  brand  to  that  which  was 
already  burning,  and  as  the  resinous  pine  flared  up  brightly,  he 
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prepared  to  turn  the  pages  which  he  could  not  read,  and  ftanc} 
the  l^;end  which  he  had  scarcely  begun  to  fathom. 

But  the  volume  had  hardly  caught  his  eyes,  when  he  started 
to  his  feet,  and  cried  out,  while  his  whole  frame  shivered  nnd^ 
the  sudden  convulsive  motion  of  his  soul.  What  had  he  seen  1 
What  heard  ?     What  shocking  discovery  could  he  make  1 

He  dropped  upon  his  knees.  He  laid  the  book  reverently 
down  upon  the  hearth.  He  clasped  his  hands  as  if  in  pray^. 
But  he  spoke  not.  His  lips  seemed  rigidly  sealed.  He  had 
never  learned  to  pray.  He  knew  not  how  to  begin.  He  could 
only  ejaculate,  after  his  barren,  savage  fashion : — 

'*  Great  Gimini !  Oh,  the  Lord !  It's  a  providential  marcjr, 
this !  It's  the  woman's  blessing  on  the  man  that  murdered  her 
son !"  And  he  took  up  the  book,  and  pointed  to  it,  precisely  as  if 
showing  to  a  spectator,  the  thing  which  had  staggered  and  con- 
founded himself. 

A  bullet — a  musket  bullet  of  an  ounce  weight — was  buried 
in  the  book :  had  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  cover»  and 
was  still  nestled,  midway,  among  the  leaves  of  the  volume ;  and 
that  volume  had  been  stuffed  into  his  bosom,  right  over  the 
region  of  the  heart  I 

"  Gimini !  Lord !  Ef  'twa'n't  for  this  book,  whar  would  I 
be  now  1  Kaint  say !  May  be,  mighty  oncomfortable  in  some 
hotter  country!  Who  knows!  Ef  them  preachers  say  the 
right  thing,  I'd  be  kivered,  jist  this  minute,  with  brimstone 
blisters,  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  bottom  of  the  feet. 
That  book  has  saved  me  from  that  blistering.  'Twas  gin  to 
me  with  the  blessings  of  that  woman,  that  old  widow !  And 
'twas  my  knife  that  did  the  butchering  of  her  only  son.  And 
he  only  a  sucking  kaif — a  saicumstance  of  a  boy,  that  I  could 
hav'  tumbled  with  a  single  lick  of  the  back  o'  my  hand.  I  waa 
r ashing  drunk  that  day,  and  marciless,  and  I  butchered  him  I 
And  hyar,  his  own  mammy,  giv*  me  a  sawt  o'  protection  from 
the  bullet!  It's  cur'ous — mighty  cur'ous!  Thar's  sperrits,  I 
reckon,  in  the  world.  And  thar's  a  God  over  all !  And  ef  so, 
thar's  a  blistering  hell  o'  brimstone  somewha !  Hain't  I  had  a 
narrow  chaince  to-day  7  And  what  a  difference  in  the  hearts  o' 
people.  Hyar's  this  old  woman  widow,  blesses  and  pertects  me, 
and  I  butchered  her  only  son ;  and  be  a  mere  sarcumstance  of 
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a  boy!  Aad  hjar's  another  sarcamstance  of  a  boy,  that  I 
knocked  over  and  captivated — he  and  his  daddy  both — and 
pretty  much  starved  besides ;  and  he  reads  to  me — and  he  has 
the  whip-hand  of  me — and  he  has  my  own  knife  over  me — 
and  me  a  sleeping — and  he  don't  stick!  It's  mighty  cnr'ons! 
I  reckon  there  must  be  sperrits  in  the  world  I  And  thar's  a 
God  over  all,  that  watches !  Oh,  Lawd  Gk>d !  I  reckon  thar's ' 
no  chaince  for  me  gitting  out  o'  the  brimstone,  onless  I  bed  a 
thousand  years  for  it.  I've  got  a  bundle  on  my  shoulders,  a 
thousand  times  worse,  I  reckon,  than  ever  this  poor  old  leetle 
fellow  carried  up  that  mountain  !" 

He  shook  the  bullet  out  from  among  the  leaves  where  it  had 
been  closely  bedded.  He  turned  it  over  narrowly.  It  was 
flattened,  but  still  heavy. 

"  An  ounce  bullet,  I  reckon ;  pushing  with  dead  aim  at  the 
heart !  The  Lawd  bless  the  old  woman  and  her  book !  That's 
the  good  of  laming  and  edecation." 

And  all  this  time,  Dick  of  Tophet  was  on  his  knees.  He 
had  forgotten  his  position.  Possibly,  his  novel  mood  of  humil- 
ity, and  awe,  and  growing  reverence — nay,  superstition — kept 
him  in  it.  He  was  thus  surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Branson. 

"What!  down  on  your  marrow-bones,  a-prayingi  Well! 
what's  next  ?    What's  the  world  a-coming  to  )" 

"  I  praying !"  and  the  other,  ashamed  of  his  humility,  rose 
indignantly.    "  I  was  jist  a  blowing  up  the  fire." 

"  But  that's  a  bible,  ain't  it — or  a  prayer-book  ?" 

'*  It's  a  book  of  sin  and  temptation,  and  I  was  jist  a  trying  to 
take  a  new  lesson  in  sinning ;  for  my  Taming,  that  hay,  ain't  a 
huckleberry  to  your  persimmon,  Bafe!  And  what's  it  you 
wants  now  ?" 

"  Well,  it's  to  stir  you  up  to  watch,  and  not  to  pray.  The 
cappin's  busy.  He's  wolfish,  I  tell  you  I  I'm  to  send  Gorton 
off  to  camp,  and  you're  to  watch  the  crossings  till  he  git8 
back." 

"  Well !  that's  easy !     But  what's  he  about  ?" 

'<  He's  with  the  gal  and  her  daddy.  They're  all  talking  at 
the  same  time ;  though  I'm  a  thinking  old  Travis  don't  alto- 
gedier  know  what  he's  a  talking  about     He  doesn't  seem  to 
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hev  mnj  rigbt  idee  bow  the  eat  jmnpt.  He  talks  wHd  aai 
foolish/' 

*•  But  what  about  the  boy  T 

''Oh!  he's  to  be  a  sawt  o'  grindrtone,  I  ieck<m,  diat  tke 
oappin's  gnine  to  sharp  his  we'pon  oil" 

*•  Eh!— how  sharp?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  But  I'm  jubous,  the  eappm's  gnine 
to  scalp  the  boy  jist  to  make  the  daddy  and  the  gal  aensable  I 
I'm  to  carry  the  chicken  now  to  the  coob** 

**  Eh !  you  air  !"  and  Dick  of  Tophet  moved  about  nneaafljf 
then  approached  the  Trailer,  and  said : — 

''Look  you,  Trailer,  don't  be  too  quick,  to  do  what  the 
eappin  says  in  his  pasoon.  He's  wolfish  now,  and  hain't  got 
the  right  sense  and  the  wisdom  to  know  altogether  what  he's  a 
doing ;  and  it's  fifty  to  one,  that  he  calls  you  to  do  the  thing 
now  that  he'll  be  sorry  for  to-morrow ;  and  when  it's  done,  and 
he  sees  the  worst  of  it,  he'll  be  calling  you  to  account,  and  he 
won't  believe  that  he  ever  giv*  you  the  orders,  and  all  you  say 
won't  stand  in  the  argyment  with  anybody ;  they'll  all  believe 
the  eappin  sooner  than  the  scout !  80,  you  be  sensible ;  and 
easy ;  and  don't  be  too  quick  to  do  the  thing  that  you  kaint 
mend  easy  when  it's  done." 

"Look  you,  Dick,  see  to  that!"  and  the  Trailer  displayed 
five  gold  pieces.  Dick,  with  a  groan,  admitted  that  the  reaaoaf 
for  Bninson's  obedience  were  very  potent ;  but  he  renewed  hii 
counsels,  until  they  grew  into  entreaties — to  the  surprise  of  the 
Trailer.  At  last,  when  they  separated,  each  to  proceed  to  hit 
post,  the  latter  was  a  good  deal  mystified  by  the  direct  petitioii 
of  Dick :  "  Not  to  hurt  the  boy,  any  how ;  give  him  time,  and 
^ve  the  cappiu  time ;  and  only  let  me  know,  Bafe,  what's  a 
guine  on.  You  shain't  lose  by  it,  though  the  guineas  goes  out 
of  my  own  pockets  to  make  you  whole  agin !" 

And  the  Trailer  disappeared.  And  Dick  of  Tophet  sloidy 
buckled  on  his  pistols,  and  restored  the  Pilgrim  to  his  boMHn, 
and  took  his  way  —  still  uneasy,  still  gravelled  by  thought  and 
conscience — toward  the  appointed  station;  to  watch  at  the 
very  cypress,  which  Willie  Sinclair  was  to  cross  under  the 
guidance  of  Nelly  Floyd. 

Here,  not  five  steps  firom  the  inner  terminus  of  the  cypress 
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he  stretched  himself  out,  covered  with  a  dump  of  myrtle,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mighty  sycamore.  Grorton  disappeared  with  a  mes- 
sage to  LtiDdifbrd  in  camp,  and  Bmnson,  withdrawing  Henry 
Travis  from  the  wigwam  of  Pete  Blodgit,  conducted  the  hoy  to 
that  in  which  his  father  and  sister  were  confined. 

Dick  of  Tophet,  alone,  pistol  in  one  hlmd,  and  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress in  the  other,  watched  the  cypress  across  the  creek.  He 
could  nse  the  pistol,  hut  not  the  hook ;  but  the  latter  seemed  to 
have  acquired  a  new  interest  in  his  eyes,  apart  from  the  virtues 
in  his  theory  of  "  edication."  It  was  now  his  taluman.  He 
owed  to  it  his  life ;  and  he  mused  upon  the  mysteries,  so  lately 
opening  to  his  vision,  until  he  almost  forgot  that  he  carried  a 
pistol,  and  was  on  watch  across  the  creek. 

But  he  did  not  forget  Henry  Travis  in  his  musings.  To  the 
influence  of  this  boy,  our  Dick  of  Tophet  ascribed  something — 
he  knew  not  what — of  the  virtues  of  his  talisman.  He  owed 
the  boy  for  something,  of  a  moral  sort,  which  he  could  not  de- 
fine, apart  from  the  debt  of  life  which  he  owed  to  his  forbear* 
ance,  in  his  sleeping  hour,  and  when  the  wronged  boy  stood  over 
him  with  knife  above  his  breast 

He  was  troubled  about  the  boy.  He  was  disposed  to  do 
something  for  him.  The  ties  which  bound  him  to  Inglehardt 
had  been  growing  feebler,  from  the  first  moment,  when  those 
had  begun  to  grow  which  attached  him  to  Henry  Travis ;  and 
he  was  now  just  in  that  mood,  when  a  sudden  collision  of  any 
sort  with  his  superior «- any  situation  stimulating  his  present 
mood  to  action «- would  probably  have  found  him,  lifting  weapon 
openly  in  the  boy's  defence  imd  in  defiance  of  his  captain  1 
Were  he,  for  example,  in  attendance  upon  Inglehardt  at  the 
present  moment,  instead  of  Brunson,  and  were  Inglehardt  to 
attempt,  or  require  from  him,  any  demonstration  against  the 
boy's  health  or  safety,  Dick  would  have  ranged  himself  beside 
the  threatened  captive,  and  done  battle  to  the  uttermost  in  his 
behalf. 

Now,  habit  interposed «- in  the  absence  of  overt  provoca- 
tion— to  keep  Dick  of  Tophet  at  his  post ;  though  he  could  still 
fancy  the  boy's  danger,  and  feel  a  growing  uneasiness  in  conse- 
quence. He  knew  the  desperate  case  of  Inglehardt ;  he  knew 
tiie  hard,  eold,  brutal,  servility  of  Brunson ;  and,  but  that  he  be 
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Heved  that  the  former  would  aim  at  nothing  more  than  to  fir^;liten 
Travis  and  his  daughter  into  compliance  with  his  wishes,  bj 
seeming  to  threaten  the  boj's  life,  he  would,  most  likely,  haTe 
left  his  post  and  pushed  directly  for  the  scene  where  the  drama 
was  in  progress.  But  habit  prevailed  with  the  old,  drill  ser- 
geant, and  he  crouched  under  his  tree,  behind  his  bushes  of 
myrtle,  and  brooded  over  the  mysteries  of  Providence  which 
converted  his  book  of  the  Pilgrim  into  a  shield  for  his  safety  in 
the  day  of  battle. 

Ah !  how  much  more  grated  to  us  now,  could  we  report  him 
wandering  away  from  his  post ;  forgetting  the  mere  military  ser- 
vice, and,  in  his  new  interest  in  humanity,  taking  his  way  to 
the  succor  of  the  boy,  resolved  on  saving  him,  or  sharing  in  kis 
fate !  We  should  then  be  spared,  one  terrible  passage  in  whkk 
he  is— -a  blind  creature  of  the  Fates — to  work  once  more  in 
the  business  of  the  Furies ! 

And,  brooding  where  he  lay,  Dick  of  Tophet  forgot  to  watch. 
Watching,  he  ceased  to  be  a  sentinel.  He  dreamed.  His  thought 
was  far  away ;  foreign  to  his  habit  as  his  duties ;  when,  suddenly, 
he  was  roused  to  consciousness,  by  the  sound  of  a  falling  body. 

Sinclair,  not  seeing,  in  the  dim,  misty  light,  the  butt  end  <^ 
the  cypress,  which  he  crossed,  made  a  false  step,  as  he  reached 
the  termination  of  it,  and  came  heavily  to  the  ground.  Dick  of 
Tophet  was  brought  instantly  back  to  consciousness  and  to  hit 
duties.  He  started  up,  upon  his  knee ;  saw  several  dark  forms 
passing  rapidly  over  the  cypress ;  and  fired  his  pistol,  with  di- 
rect aim,  at  the  foremost  A  shriek  from  Nelly  Floyd,  showed 
that  his  bullet  had  found  a  victim :  the  last,  probably,  that  the 
murderer  would  have  chosen  ! 

In  that  moment,  Sinclair  recovered  his  feet ;  and,  while  Dick 
of  Tophet  was  rising  to  his,  our  dragoon  rushed  upon  him, 
quick  as  lightning,  and  smote  with  all  his  might,  and  with  that 
terrible  broadsword !  Dick  saw  the  glittering  steel  as  it  hung 
in  air  a  moment ;  a  flash — a  sweeping  flash — clear  as  the  crea- 
cent  moon — and  there  was  no  retreat!  he  threw  up  the  hand 
which  still  grasped  the  story  of  poor  Pilgrim !  The  steel  smote 
sheer  through  the  wrist,  and  rushed,  deep,  down,  into  the  neck 
of  the  victim,  almost  severing  the  head  firom  the  body.  He  sank 
without  a  groan!  Amomentof  quivering  muscle,  and  all  was  over  I 
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And  thus,  at  length,  snccessfally,  did  Sinclair  penetrate  the 
secret  domain  of  Muddicoat  Castle.  Bat  at  what  a  price  !  Poor 
Nelly  Flojd  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  last  shot  that  Dick 
of  Tophet  ever  fired.  She  had  feared  this  man  especially. 
Him  only !  She  seems  to  have  had  some  prescience  of  her  dan- 
ger at  his  hands.  It  is  possible  that  this,  too,  was  among  her 
visions — thjs  scene — the  passage  of  the  cypress — the  grim, 
spectral*  Death  that  watched  the  portal — the  one  shot  from  the 
ambush  —  the  final  catastrophe,  to  herself  and  her  destroyer 
Following  Smclair,  and  but  a  few  paces  behind  him,  when  he 
made  the  misstep  which  saved  his  life,  she  received  the  bullet 
in  her  breast.  She  would  have  fallen  into  the  creek,  but  for 
the  ready  grasp  taken  about  her  person  by  the  dragoon  imme- 
diately behind  her. 

Sinclair  heard  her  scream,  at  the  moment  that  he  rushed  upon 
the  man  who  shot  It  smoke  him  to  the  heart  to  hear,  for  he 
readily  conceived  the  extent  of  the  disaster.  Nelly  was  not  the 
person  to  cry  aloud  unhurt  But  our  dragoon  could  not  stop  to 
look  behind  him  at  such  a  moment.  The  pnssionnto  impulHc 
which  carried  him  forward,  was  quickened,  rather  than  dis- 
armed, by  that  spasmodic  shriek.  In  fact,  it  added  somewhat 
to  the  terrible  weight  of  his  sabre,  when  he  struck.  He  did 
not— as  we  have  seen — strike  in  vain !  He  soon  saw  that  the 
enemy  could  strike  and  strive  no  more — he  readily  identified 
him,  as  he  lay  quivering,  no  longer  conscious,  at  his  feet ;  a 
suigle  glance  sufficed  for  this — and  he  then  turned  to  the 
wounded  girl,  who  had  been  sustained  and  brought  to  the  firm 
land  in  the  arms  of  the  soldier. 
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She  was  comeioiia.  Her  ej«8  •peoed  «pon  tun  •weedjr.  whk 
a  fnule»  and  the  said  fiuntlj : — 

'^Take  me  to  that  house.  There  is  one  just  there,** — mad 
she  tried  to  point  ''Leave  me  there — leare  me  anjwhere  — 
but  posh  on  now — quick  as  jon  ean!  Yon  have  no  time  te 
lose.    That  pistol-shot  will  alarm  the  camp/' 

"  My  poor,  poor  girl !"  was  the  inrolnntarj  exclamation  of 
Sinclair,  the  tears  dropping  from  his  eje*  the  while,  as  he  took 
her  into  his  arms  and  bore  her  to  the  wigwam  of  Blodgit.  <^ia 
of  the  soldiers  kicked  open  the  door  snddenly,  and  the  motliet 
and  her  hopeftd  son  were  discovered  in  an  appreh^isiye  ocw- 
ierence — alarmed  hj  the  pistol-shot — dnbions  of  whai  was 
going  on — not  knowing  where  to  turn,  and  fearing  ererythii^ 
in  the  oppressive  conseionsness  of  gaQt  Both  cowered  as  they 
beheld  Sinclair.  He  hardly  saw  them — did  not  recognise  then, 
as  he  cried  ont : — 

"  Here,  mj  good  people,  your  help.    Be  quick — a  bed  !^ 

**  And  what's  the  help  that  a  poor  old  rheumatic  woman  km 
give,  I  wants  to  know !" 

Sinclair  knew  the  voice,  looked  at  mother  and  son*  and  said 
sternly : — 

"Do  what  you  can  for  this  poor  girl — get  her  a  bad — be 
quick  about  it ;  be  attentive,  and  you  shall  be  well  rewarded. 
Do  not  stop,  and  purr — or  I  will  punish  you — both  I  I  know 
you  now  I    Be  quick !" 

His  glance  was  enough  for  Pete  Blodgit.  The  bed  was  found 
in  a  moment — the  wounded  giii  laid  upon  it  gently.  Poor 
Nelly,  suppressed  every  moan.  She  hardly  seemed  to  suffer— 
did  not  certainly  think  of  herself. 

"Now  go,"  she  said  to  Sinclair,  *'I  shall  soon  be  better T 
She  said  this  with  a  smile. 

"  Is  there  any  surgeon  here  t"  Sinclair  asked  of  Pete,  ''any 
doctor?" 

"  Well,  miyor,  I  reckon — " 

'*  Reckon  not  with  me,  fellow.     Say,  yes  or  no !" 

There  was  no  trifling  in  the  mood  and  eye  of  the  dragoon* 

"  No,  major !     I  don't'  know  of  none." 

''Do  not  mind  me,  Oolonel  Sinclair,  unless  you  would  lose 
everything !     No  surgeon  can  do  me  good.     I  feel  that !     Go ! 
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Se6  to  the  others.  Oh !  believe  me,  yon  will  have  no  time  to 
lose.  Ton  will  all  be  butchered — jour  friends,  perhaps  i  Go ! 
go!" 

And  the  calm,  patient  smile,  seen  in  the  light  of  the  chimney 
torchwood,  was  as  encouraging  as  it  was  earnest.  Sinclair  felt 
that  she  had  counselled  wisely.  He  could  do  nothing  for  Tier, 
at  the  moment.  He  pressed  her  hand,  with  a  gripe  of  genuine 
anguish.  Then  he  wont  out  to  his  dragoons,  who  waited  at 
the  entrance. 

"  ChifBalle,"  he  said  to  one  of  them,  **  find  your  way  back. 
You  can  mount  your  horse,  and  push  for  our  camp.  See  if  you 
can  get  a  surgeon  to  come  hither,  at  wing-speed.  Go  to  the 
widow  Avinger's,  and  got  my  father's  carriage,  or  that  of  Mrs. 
Travis.  Put  a  feather-bed  in  it,  and  bring  it  on  as  close  to  our 
halting-place  as  you  can ;  and  as  rapidly  as  you  can.  Away 
now — do  not  lose  a  moment" 

The  dragoon  disappeared.  Sinclair  had  done  all  that  might 
be  done.  He  had  helped  to  stanch  Nelly's  wound,  which  was 
on  the  side.  There  was  little  external  flow  of  blood,  but  this 
made  it  more  serious.  The  lungs  were  probably  hurt  The 
girl  breathed  with  effort — spoke  gaspingly. 

Unable  to  help  her,  Sinclaur  prepared  to  withdraw  from  a 
spectacle  which  wrung  his  heart  Besides,  as  she  had  properly 
eounselled,  he  was  needed  elsewhere — he  knew  not  what  neces- 
sities to  encounter  f  He  left  the  girl  in  charge  of  tlie  old  wo- 
man, who  had,  as  we  have  seen,  a  vicious  knowledge  of  the 
sinftil ;  she  might,  by  possibility,  know  something  of  the  good. 
We,  too,  must  leave  the  scene,  in  which  we  can  make  no  report 
of  progress  Toothing  grateful  or  favorable,  at  least.  We  must 
anticipate  the  approach  of  Sinclair  to  other  quarters,  and  nar- 
rate the  previous  proceedings  of  the  tory  chieftain,  in  his  de- 
signs upon  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  favorites. 

We  have  seen  in  what  mood  Inglehardt  left  the  field  of  battle 
We  know  the  desperation  of  his  fortunes.  We  have  every 
reason  to  apprehend  a  corresponding  desperation  in  his  per- 
formances. Nor  shall  we  be  disappointed.  There  is  a  ferocity 
of  soul,  the  natural  results  from  the  defeat  of  long-entertained 
desires,  which,  where  the  heart  is  callous,  and  there  are  no 
unman  sy  n  pathies  to  relieve  the  intense  pressure  of  one  selfi^b 
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passion,  will  work,  finally,  into  a  sort  of  madness.  If  mere 
recklessness  of  mood — a  desperate  resolve  to  attain  the  objects 
of  a  despotic  will — and  an  nttcr  freedom  from  all  the  ties  of 
society,  and  all  the  restraints  of  conscience,  can  madden  &  man 
to  the  execution  of  the  wil4est  and  most  brutal  of  actions,  tliea 
Ittglehardt  is  about  to  commit  the  worst !  There  is,  it  is  true, 
a  lingering  social  policy  to  restrain  him  for  awhile ;  and  if  he 
can  be  suffered  the  indulgence  of  this  policy,  he  will  prove  mild 
and  forbearing  enough.  Otherwise  nothing  can  restrain  him 
but  the  prompt  application  of  a  power  superior  to  his  own.  fie 
anticipates  the  presence,  or  approach,  of  no  such  power  now ; 
and  his  despotic  jaature  exults  in  the  belief,  that  he  will  at 
length  compel  the  submission  of  his  victims — will  now  gloat 
over  the  triumph  of  his  long-baffled  passions,  and  he  is  pre- 
pared to  secure  this  triumph  by  any  agency,  whether  of  Hell  or 
Heaven ! 

He  has  called  Brunson  to  private  counsel.  He  has  shown 
hiDi  what  to  do.  The  Trailer  is  a  willing  tool  and  creature. 
He  will  scruple  at  no  baseness — falter  at  no  cruelty — when  he 
can  be  made  secure  from  danger,  and  sure  of  reward.  He  has 
shown  a  handful  of  guineas  to  Dick  of  Tophet — as  the  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  his  obedience  to  the  will  of  Inglehardt,  no 
matter  what  shall  be  his  commands:  and  Dick  of  Tophet, 
knowing  the  Trailer  well,  is  satisfied  that  no  argument  of  his, 
which  does  not  take  the  same  shape  and  color,  can,  in  any 
degree,  avail  to  persuade  Brunson  to  pause  or  forbear  in  carry- 
ing  out  the  evil  purposes  of  his  superior.  Dick,  monster  as  he 
is,  feels  that  there  are  ailments,  which  even  be  would  acknowl- 
edge,  which  can  in  no  way  affect  the  Trailer. 

And  the  latter  sped  as  promptly  and  cheerfully  to  do  tlic 
cruel  work  of  Inglehardt,  as  he  would  have  sped  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  angelic  mission  to  humanity.  Let  us  observe 
his  movements  and  those  of  his  superior. 

Lights  are  kindled  in  the  prison  of  Captain  Travis.  Torches 
of  pine  blaze  upon  the  hearth ;  but  there  are  tallow  candles, 
also,  lighted,  and  placed  upon  the  little  pine-table,  the  only  otie 
in  the  cabin.  This  was  an  unwonted  luxuty  of  light  in  tliat 
region.  An  old  chair,  a  rude  bench — these,  with  the  table, 
constitute   the   only  furniture    of   the   apartment.      A    freah 
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■pxinkliog  of  pine  straw  over  the  floor  takes  place ;   and  the 
TraQer  retires  lockiDg  the  door  carefoUy  behind  him. 

Trnvis  sees,  but  does  not  show  surprise  at  these  proceedings. 
In  truth,  the  period  has  gone  hj  when  he  should  show  surprise 
at  anything.  His  prisoner-life,  limited  or  bad  food,  terrible 
anxieties,  have  worked  a  more  terrible  change  in  him.  His 
whole  moral  constitution  is  orerthrown.  The  mental  change  is 
even  as  great  as  the  physical.  His  hair,  which  had  been  thinly 
mottled  with  gray  before,  is  now  uniformly  white  as  snow.  His 
beard,  white  also,  spreads  down  over  his  breast  like  that  of  a 
Jewish  patriarch  or  prophet.  Hair  and  beard  are  matted  :  the 
one  stands  up  almost  erect,  though  massed,  in  great  bristles 
above  the  eyes  and  temples ;  the  other  grows  thick  in  pointed 
sections,  and  spreads  out  over  cheek,  and  chin,  and  mouth,  in 
separate  peaks,  as  we  sometimes  behold  it  in  the  grotesque 
wood-carvings  of  a  Gothic  frieze.  He  is  emaciated,  but  hardly 
80  much  so  as  we  might  expect.  And  there  is  a  color  in  hit 
cheeks,  the  consequence  of  a'  more  exciting  tendency  of  the 
blood  brainward  than  would  be  altogether  safe  in  the  case  of  a 
very  plethoric  person.  In  the  person  of  a  sanguine-plethoric 
temperament,  such  a  tendency  would  conduct  to  apoplexy ;  in 
the  bilious  nature,  or  nervo-bilioiis — that  of  Travis-^ it  is  only 

insanity! 

Wild,  half-savage,  grotesque— in  consequence  of  the  strange 
mingling  of  vivacity  in  his  eye  and  of  haggard  and  squalid 
wretchedness  of  hair  and  visage — Travis  sits  upon  a  rude 
bench,  directly  beneath  the  little  aperture  which  has  been  cut 
through  the  log-partition ;  and  through  this  aperture,  only  large 
enough  to  admit  a  hand — scarcely  a  head— he  communes  with 
his  daughter.  There,  in  that  one  seat,  he  keeps  almost  all  the 
time,  except  when,  in  the  exhaustion  of  nature,  he  lapses  away 
upon  the  rushes,  and  delivers  himself  up  to  sleep.  There  be 
sits,  his  wrists  still  manacled,  and  Bertha's  hands,  passed  through 
the  opening,  play  with  his  hair  and  beard — smooth  them  out— 
and  occasionally  she  takes  the  comb  from  her  own  hair,  and 
labors,  after  an  awkward  fashion,  to  work  the  twines  and  tan- 
gles out  of  his ! 

And  there  and  thus  he  sits  the  while,  the  livelong  day,  prat- 
tling incessantly  of  home,  and  happy  and  childish  things,  with- 

£4* 
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out  sajing  one  word  of  his  present  situation,  or  seeming  to  be 
conscious  of  its  cares. 

And  she  answers  all  his  prattle,  just  as  he  seems  to  desire ; 
and  sometimes  she  siogs  to  him,  but  only  when  he  calls  for  it ; 
and  she  tries  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness,  in  what 
she  sajs  or  does,  in  spite  of  a  constant,  terrible  sinking  of  the 
heart  To  school  her  own  griefs  to  silence  and  snbmiasion, 
while  she  beholds  his  crushed  and  humiliating  aspect,  needs  a 
powerful  effort ;  and  no  more  moumfVil  picture  of  despair  could 
be  painted  than  that  which  she  exhibits,  at  that  little  hole  in 
the  wall,  as,  hour  by  hour,  she  stands  on  one  side  of  the  parti- 
tion, he  on  the  other,  and  ministers  with  gentle  offices,  and  ten- 
der words,  and  pathetic  ballads,  to  the  wayward  frivolity  of  the 
old  man's  moods.  Terrible  indeed,  and  terribly  sudden,  baa 
been  the  change  in  him.  But  two  months  ago,  a  healthy,  vig- 
orous, keen-witted,  eager,  selfish,  impatient,  grasping  worldling ; 
and  now,  an  utter  imbecile !  What  must  have  been  the  tor- 
turous process,  which,  in  that  little  space  of  time,  could  effect 
such  a  shocking  transformation ! 

Such  is  the  picture  before  us  at  this  moment  He  ails 
beneath  the  hole  in  the  wall,  through  which  we  see  the  moam- 
ful  and  wan  visage  of  Bertha  Travis.  One  of  her  hands,  passed 
through  the  aperture,  is  even  now  paddling  in  the  old  man's 
tangled  hair.  He  sits  placidly,  as  if  he  liked  the  situation  and 
sensation ;  and  his  eye  glitters,  with  a  bright,  humid  light,  some- 
what glassily,  but  surely  with  a  singular  intendty.  Yet  there 
is  nothing  intense  in  his  mood.  He  laughs  at  moments  mer* 
rily,  as  if  he  beheld  some  amusing  spectacle — laughs  out  sud- 
denly, stops  as  suddenly,  and,  a  minute  after,  you  perhaps  see 
his  eyes  fill  with  tears.  But  only  for  a  minute.  The  changes 
are  as  quick  and  uncertain  as  the  iiittings  of  the  shadows  upon 
the  wall  cast  by  the  flame  from  the  hearth ;  and,  like  thesBf 
they  declare  for  light  rather  than  for  life  I  It  is  a  touebii^ 
picture,  for,  while  he  laughs,  you  see  the  iron  cu£b  about  his 
wrists,  his  hands  resting  in  his  lap ! 

The  unusual  light  in  the  cabin  from  torches  and  rsndks 
amuses  the  imbecile  old  man.    He  says : — 

"  That's  right.  Bertha.  When  the  sun  goes  out,  make  a  good 
fire,  and  get  candles.     That's  wisdom.     Why  we  have  no  sun 
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iiuw-a-daysy  I  don't  exactly  see.  There's  some  clionge  g'>ng 
ou  in  the  climate  that  I  can't  account  for.  And  this  is  the 
longest  winter  I've  ever  known.  It's  high  time  it  was  over. 
We  shall  have  spring  now,  very  soon,  I'm  sure.  I  heard  tlie 
frogs  singing  last  night  There's  a  whip-poor-will  that  cried 
for  two  nights  just  under  the  eaves — a  certain  ^n  of  spring. 
But  that  don't  secure  us  against  a  frost  now  and  then.  I  have 
known  frosts  in  June  even.  We  must  provide  a  good  fire 
against  them.  When  we  have  warm  fires,  there's  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  hirds  and  the  cold  weather." 

"  Nothing  to  fear  from  the  birds  and  cold  weather !"  —  what 
a  confusion  of  ideas !  Bertha  repeated  the  words,  unconscious 
that  she  did  so. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "  let  us  keep  clear  of  them.  And 
they  will  soon  be  gone.  There  is  quite  a  feeling  of  spring  in 
this  fire  and  these  lights.  But  oughtn't  these  to  come  off,  now 
that  we  are  getting  warm  weather?  Why  do  I  wear  them, 
Bertha  1    They  fetter  me !" 

And  he  lifted  up  his  manacled  wrists.  The  fetters,  by-the- 
way,  had  been  taken  from  his  legs  some  weeks  before,  as  they 
had  worn  into  the  flesh.  It  was  with  a  bitter  feeling — which, 
armed  with  a  dagger,  and  favored  by  the  opportunity,  would 
have  been  fatal  to  their  petty  tyrant — that  she  replied : — 

"  They  were  meant  to  fetter  you,  my  father.  It  is  the  policy 
of  Captain  Inglehardt  to  fetter  you." 

'*  But  not  now,  when  the  spring  is  at  hand.  I  will  speak  to 
Inglehardt  when  he  comes.  I  know  him  well.  Hark,  Bertha, 
in  your  ear — it  is  a  secret — Inglehardt  is — I  think — a  very 
doubtful  person." 

•*  He  is  a  monster !" 

He  whispered  in  reply : — 

'*  Exactly  !  That  is  just  what  I  think.  But  I  must  not  say 
80  just  yet.  Softly,  softly !  I  must  feel  my  way  out  first.  Oh ! 
don't  I  know  him  ?  I  luiew  his  father.  He  was  my  overseer 
—my  grazier — and  I  found  him  out.  It  was  something  about 
gteers — about  the  hands — young  calves,  too,  and  in  the  season 
— of  course,  young  calves  luiow  when  the  spring  comes,  just  as 
we  do,  and  they  like  it  «a8  well  or  better.  Well,  what  would 
the  youug  calves  be  doing  now  1     Frisking  in  the  old  fieldji. 
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They'd  nerer  let  the  grass  grow.  And  I  must  go  oat  into  the 
old  fields  too.  This  feeling  of  spring,  Bertha,  puts  me  aU  in  a 
glow." 

And  so  he  ran  on,  bis  whispers  rising  into  the  loudest  tones. 
All  this  prattle,  poured  forth  with  the  most  satisfied  compla- 
cency, fell  drearily  upon  the  senses  of  poor  Bertha.  She  had 
no  response.  She  could  only  sigh,  and  let  fall  great,  swelling 
tears,  that  it  half-choked  her,  the  effort  to  restrain. 

At  length,  Inglehardt  made  his  appearance,  looking  the 
haughty  exultation  which  he  felt,  minted  with  the  savage 
hftoaty  of  moo^  which  he  owed  to  his  recent  humiliationa. 
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CHAPTER   XLVII. 

DBNOVBMBNT. 

Fob  •  moment,  old  Travis  seemed  to  cower  before  the  tory- 
eaptain.  Bat  the  next  instant,  he  laughed  alond,  merrily,  as  at 
the  contemplation  of  some  queer  matter  in  thought  or  sight ; 
and  he  immediately  began  to  address  his  rambling  and  garru- 
lous discourse  to  his  new  auditor,  though  without  rising  from 
his  seat — the  hand  of  Bertha  still  playing  in  his  thin,  gray,  but 
long,  wild,  dbhevelled  hair. 

"  Lights  and  a  fire,  Inglehardt.  Though  this  be  the  longest 
winter,  we  hare  it  cheerful.  I  made  ready  for  your  coming, 
yon  see.  How  did  I  guess  you  would  come  to-night  ?  It's  like 
old  times.  You  shall  have  some  punch.  A  fire  b  very  season- 
able still,  though  spring  is  coming  on.  We  have  had  winter 
long  enough.  Sit  down.  We  shall  have  some  music  now.  Ton 
■hall  hear  my  birds." 

Inglehardt  looked  long  and  steadily  at  the  old  man.  Was 
he  feigning!  "  Is  this  pi-eteiice f  Is  there  not  some  trick  in 
thisr 

Such  was  his  coigecture.  He  resented  the  idea  of  trick  as 
an  outrage.  He  suspected  all  things  and  persons.  He  could 
not  easily  persuade  himself  that  one  whom  ho  had  hitherto 
found  so  cunning  at  the  foils,  should,  in  so  short  a  time,  almost 
at  a  bound,  become  suddenly  an  imbecile.  He  searched  Travis 
with  his  most  stem  and  penetrating  glances.  He  glanced  keenly 
to  Bertha,  who  still  stood  at  the  aperture,  looking  with  wan  df»? 
Spair,  over  her  father's  head,  as  he  sat,  smiling  and  waving  his 
manacled  hands,  with  a  sort  of  childlike  satisfaction.  Ingle- 
hardt surveyed  both  of  them  with  glances  of  doubt  and  3isquict« 
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He  was  not  to  be  made  the  flubject  of  fraud  and  deception.  He 
waa  not  to  be  driven  from  his  purpose  by  any  juggleries.  He 
sat  down  to  the  table,  deliberately,  and  drawing  his  sword,  laid 
it  upon  a  book  which  rested  upon  the  table  between  the  two  f 
candles.  The  book  was  the  Bible.  How  did  it  get  th«e1  1 
Why  was  it  brought!  The  sword  crossing  it,  indicated  some  ' 
mysterious  rites.  Whether  the  tory-captain  desired  to  produce  I 
some  impression  of  this  sort,  or  whether  he  merely  meant  to  re-  l 
lieve  himself  of  the  hamper  of  sword  and  belt,  and  merely  flung  ' 
them  down  in  the  pliice  which  first  offered  itself,  can  not  be  d 
said.  But  he  probably  had  a  purpose  in  it  He  had  a  strategic  I 
policy  in  all  his  performances.  But  why  should  the  sword  be  ' 
dra^ni  ?  Could  he  design  to  use  it  on  any  of  the  parties  pres-  | 
ent ;  or  was  it  his  vulgar  purpose  simply  to  intimidate  —  to  in- 
spire  them  with  a  fear  lest  he  should  use  it.  He  had,  as  we  | 
know,  a  t&bcMj penchant  for  stratagems;  and  there  is  no  con- 
ceiving, or  following,  the  petty  artifices  of  such  a  man,  or  conjee-  | 
turing  the  particular  effect  which  he  aims  to  produce.  I 

Old  Travis  noted  with  some  curiosity,  this  ostentatious  dis         ] 
play  of  the  weapons  of  the  tory.    He  said : —  | 

"  Put  up  your  sword,  Inglehardt.    Winter's  over  now,  and  we 
shall  have  supper  directly,  so  there's  no  sort  of  use  for  weapons. 
The  wars  are  over  —  the  spring  is  come,  and  we  shall  have  sup- 
per.   After  supper  we  shall  have  a  bowl  of  punch  of  the  good 
old  fashion.    Put  up  your  sword ;  fbr^  what  says  Shakspere  ? 
'put  up  your  sword,  or  the  dew  will  rust  it* — no,  that's  not  it 
exactly,"  and  he  mused  with  finger  to  his  temple.    '''Put  up 
your  hrighi  sword' —  no !    *  Keq^  up  your  bright  swords  for  the 
dew  will  rust  them.'    It  occurs  in  Othello.    Ah !  what  a  mas- 
terpiece is  that !     It  is  such  a  history  as  belongs  only  to  a  warm 
climate,  such  as  ours.    Though,  by-the-way,  Inglehardt,  this 
has  been  the  longest  winter  I  have  ever  known  in  Carolina." 
Inglehardt  looked  at  Bertha. 
"What  does  it  meaal" 
"  It  speaks  for  itself,"  she  answered. 
"  Yes  -r-  but  if  it  be  cunning  —  acting  t" 
"  Acting  ?    Is  he  able,  think  you,  to  put  on  a  gray  head  in 
the  short  space  of  four  weeks t  to  look  like  that!    Ton  have 
brought  him  to  this  ?  you  only." 
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**1  shall  bring  him  to  none  things  yet— -and  yon  to  worse* 
nnless  I  can  bring  yon  both  to  wiser." 

"What  worse  than  this  P' 

"  Yon  shall  soon  know.     Captain  Travis — " 

**  Well  Inglehardt,  what's  it  now  ?  But  not  a  word  about 
business  now  till  we  have  had  supper.  You  were  always  quite  too 
fond  of  business.  I  hate  business  in  cold  weather.  You  always 
had  something  to  discuss  just  at  supper  time.  Now,  I  won't 
spoil  my  appetite  for  supper  by  any  talk  of  business  at  this 
time.  By-the-way,  fish  ought  to  be  coming  in.  I  reckon  the 
perch  are  biting  now.  How  I  long  for  a  perch  supper.  I  am 
tired  of  bacon  and  corn-bread.  The  fish  now  must  be  in  season. 
The  dogwood  must  be  in  blossom,  I  reckon.  I  have  heard  the 
frogs  nightly  for  a  week  past." 

'< Captain  Travis,"  said  Inglehardt — "suppose  we  talk  of 
other  things." 

**  Well,  well,  what  other  things  ?  There's  many  other  things 
that  we  can  find  to  talk  about.  There's  the  winter  and  the 
summer ;  and  warm  weather  and  cold ;  and  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars;  and*— hark  you,  Inglehardt — is  that  a  bible  that's 
before  you  ?  I  wonder  where  it  came  fi'om  ?  I  never  saw  that 
book  in  our  house  before.     Is  it  a  bible  ?     It  is  not  ours." 

"  Yes.  But  I  must  beg  you  to  pay  attention  to  other  matters. 
We  shall  need  the  Bible  before  we  are  done." 

"  Yes :  to  be  sure.  If  it's  the  Bible,  then  there  are  many 
other  matters.  There's  Job,  and  the  vision  in  the  night  I 
have  seen  that  very  vision.  I  have.  It  has  made  me  shiver 
all  over,  head  to  foot,  and  the  hair  stood  up  on  my  head,  like 
bristles.  Yes,  other  matters  in  the  Bible.  Hell,  and  the  grave, 
and  the  devil  1  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Better  not  look  too  closely, 
,  Inglehardt,  into  the  Bible.  You've  been  a  bad  fellow  in  your 
time.  Were  a  bad  boy  when  your  daddy  was  my  overseer.  The 
Bible  has  your  case  reported  there.  Don't  look.  It's  a  bad 
case.  The  transaction  relates  to  cattle.  I  remember  all  about 
it,  but  yon  had  better  not  inquire  too  closely.  I  wouldn't  tell 
it  for  the  world." 

The  swarthy  cheeks  of  the  overseer's  son  flushed  to  a  deep 
crimson.  The  random  bolt  is  ever  a  danger  where  there  are 
open  windows.     Inglehardt  answered  quickly  and  savagely. 
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**  Ton  are  talking  iioiiaeiise»  GiqpUin  Travia,  and  you  ksov 
it  If  yoa  think  to  impose  iqpon  me,  yon  n^  mistaken.  Let 
me  see  if  I  can't  bring  jonr  thooghts  back  to  other  matters.*' 

''To  be  sore;  other  matters!  Well,  let  it  be  the  fish.  Then 
are  ponds  about  I  hear  the  irog^  I  tell  yon,  nightly.  By 
that  I  know  that  Uie  season  for  fishing  b  come.  For  what  says 
the  Bible.  The  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  roioe  of  the  tnrtle  is  heard  in 
iheland!  That's  it,  or  near  it  But  I  half  forget  lamafrmid, 
Inglehardt,  that  yon  don't  read  your  Bible  enough.  That's 
ywr  bible.  Why  don't  yon  read  it  7  If  it  were  mine  I  ahonld. 
It's  a  good  book  in  times  of  business.  A  first-rate  book  for 
keeping  accounts  in." 

^  He  has  got  a-talking  devil !"  exclaimed  In^ehardt  alond» 
and  with  an  oath.  "  But  I'll  work  it  out  of  him.  WeU,  Ob- 
tain Travis,  we  will  open  our  accounts,  this  night,  in  the  Kble 
together." 

''Good!  good!  the  first  item  relates  to  cattle." 

**  Ton  have  violated  your  bible  pledges  to  me,  Oaptain  Travis 
—  your  solemn  pledge  to  give  me  the  hand  of  your  daughter." 

**  Ah !  that  reminds  me,  Inglehardt — why  do  you  keep  these 
things  on  my  hands  any  longer,  now  that  the  winter  is  over  ?  I 
find  the  clothing  too  heavy  for  spring.  Take  'em  off  I  say,  and 
let  me  have  the  use  of  my  hands  again.  How  shall  I  do  any 
fishing  in  such  harness.    Take  'em  off— -wont  you  t" 

**  Yes,  when  you  keep  your  pledges.  They  are  among  ay 
securities  for  the  proper  performance  of  your  promise." 

"  Well,  as  you  say.     Take  'em  off:  and  let  me  go  fish." 

"  When  you  deliver  your  daughter  into  my  hands,  you  shall 
be  free." 

**  Oh !  I've  nothing  to  do  with  diat  What's  it  all  to  me  t  I 
tell  you,  I  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  business.  I've  done 
enough.  I  must  rest  now — I  must  sleep,  and  sport  like  the 
calves  in  pasture,  and  must  fish  in  these  ponds.  Don't  jon  try 
now  to  keep  me  from  pleasure  when  I'm  awake.  I  must  soon 
sleep,  you  know." 

For  a  moment  Inglehardt  seemed  ]bewildeied  and  deqierate. 
He  was  puzzled.  He  strode  fiercely  toward  the  old  man,  whc 
Unghed  at  his  emotion,  and  held  up  his  manacled  handf . 
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**  Oome,  take  'em  ofF  at  once/' 

"  Never !  till  you  do  what  I  demand." 

"Oh!  don't  be  angry  now.  Why  should  you  be  angry? 
What'9  the  uae,  and  where's  the  sense  of  being  angry  t  Why 
can't  you  be  sweet  tempered  like  the  season,  when  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land  ?" 

"  You  don't  cheat  me  with  this  pretence  of  simplicity.  I  tell 
you,  Oaptain  Travis,  that  I  will  have  you  scourged  like  a  dog, 
and  hung  up  like  one,  unless  you  speak  to  the  point" 

The  old  man  whimpered,  and  then  laughed. 

**  You  get  so  angry  of  a  sudden ;  and  just  hear  the  frogs  I 
They  sing.  They  sing  summer.  Why  don't  you  sing  summer 
like  the  frogs  r 

'*  Dotard !  but  you  can  not  deceive  me.  Do  you  not  compre- 
hend me,  old  man  V*  and  be  rudely  seized  him  by  the  shoulder, 
and  shook  him  roughly  as  he  added — "  Do  you  not  hear  that  I 
mean  to  hang  you  like  a  dog,  unless — " 

"  Oh  I  monstrous,  Oaptain  Inglehardt !"  exclaimed  Bertha — 
"  Do  you  not  see  that  he  can  not  comprehend  you ;  that  you 
have  destroyed  him,  destroyed  his  mind — done  your  worst 
upon  him !" 

**  And  if  he  can  not  comprehend,  fair  mistress,  you  can,  and 
shall !  The  matter  is,  indeed,  wholly  in  your  hands.  To  your 
ears  it  is  properly  addressed.  You  are  aware  that  your  hand 
has  been  pledged  to  me  by  your  father." 

"  But  I  have  given  no  sudi  pledges." 

"  True ;  but  it  will  be  for  you  to  fulfil  those  which  he  has 
given,  or  bear  the  penalties  which,  as  there  is  a  Gk)d  living,  shall 
be  paid !  I  am  desperate  of  fortune,  and  just  as  desperate  of 
resolves.  You  have  seen  what  Jke  has  suffered — you  see  the 
result — in  consequence  .wholly  of  your  perverse  opposition  to 
his  wishes." 

"  Monstrous !  Do  you  charge  me  with  the  terrible  wreck  of 
my  father's  brain,  the  fruit  of  your  own  cruelty  and  crime  1" 

"  Yes ;  you  can  not  deny  that  his  wishes  were  to  this  effect 
as  well  as  mine ;  that  he  urged  you  to  accept  my  hand." 

**  He  did  so.  He  honestly  kept  his  word  with  you.  But  my 
pledges  were  given  to  another." 
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**  Ah !  we  shall  see  if  that  other  will  save  you  from  the  con* 
seqaences  of  your  disohedience." 

**  There  v%s  do  disobedience.  My  father  expressed  his  wish, 
bat  the  will  was  wholly  mine  in  a  matter  which  affected  my 
own  happiness  only.'* 

**  You  are  mistaken.     Yon  see  how  it  has  affected  him  /" 

"How  you  have  affected  bim — cruelly  seeking  to  compass 
your  own  objects  at  the  expense  of  right,  justice,  and  humanity." 

"  Be  it  so  !     And  I  am  in  the  same  mood  still." 

•*  You  have  done  your  worst!" 

**  Ah  I  do  you  think  so  7  Do  you  forget  that  yiw,  too,  are  m 
my  power  t  That  here,  in  this  almost  inaccessible  swamp,  no 
cry  of  yours,  though  shrieked  out  in  the  utmost  agony  of  na- 
ture, will  avail  for  your  relief?  Shriek  as  you  will,  there  is  no 
ear  that  hears  you,  but  mocks  at  the  suffering  which  you  de- 
clare." 

**QoA  hears  me — will  hear!  He  will  not  mock.  I  am  in 
his  hands.'' 

"And  you  really  can  not  conceive,  Bertha  Travis,  that  I 
have  the  power  to  torture  you  beyond  human  endurance  V* 

"  Have  you  not  done  so  I  Look  at  that  poor  old  man !  Do 
I  not  conceive  it— -do  I  not  feel  it!  GK>d  be  merciful,  and 
strengthen  me  to  endure  all  that  you  can  inflict ;  but  know, 
Gaptain  Inglehardt,  that  I  am  the  pledged  wife  of  another.  Do 
what  you  will,  no  word  of  my  mouth,  as  no  feeling  at  my  heart 
«*an  make  me  yours." 

"Ah!    Well!—" 

"Look  you,  Liglehardt,  talk  to  me — to  me — why  do  you 
talk  to  her  t" —  now  interposed  Travis,  who  had  been  listening 
impatiently,  wondering  somewhat,  at  the  dialogne  between  the 
tory-captain  and  his  daughter.  "  Gret  away  from  the  window. 
Bertha — a  very  comical  sort  of  window — get  away,  girl ;  it  is 
not  delicate,  not  proper,  for  you  to  be  mingling  in  the  converss 
tion  of  grown  men.  You  are  but  a  child,  girl — remember  tkaf 
a  child — a  mere  brat,  who  ought  to  be  at  her  sampler.  I  say, 
Inglehardt,  take  these  hooky  bracelets  off.  They  fetter  me; 
they  are  as  heavy  as  iron,  and  quite  unseasonable  now ;  take 
them  off,  for  it's  impossible  that  I  should  engage  in  any  business 
matters,  with  such  things  on  my  handi»." 
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**  Fool  V*  said  Inglehardt,  whirling  him  aside,  with  contempt- 
uous violence. 

"  Fool !  Fool !  That  was  snrelj  an  indignity !  I  shall  r&» 
memher  that,  Captain  Inglehardt.  In  mj  own  season,  I  will 
remember  it.  Fool !  Fool !  I  shall  remember ! '— and  the  old 
man  paced  the  floor  restless,  and  no  longer  laughing ;  while  In- 
glehardt proceeded  to  the  little  aperture  where  Bertha  stood. 

"  You  can  not  deceive  yourself,  Bertha  Travis.  You  are  in 
my  power.  I  am  desperate.  I  am  resolved  to  make  you  mine. 
My  fortunes,  and — hark  you — *'  here  he  almost  hissed  it  in 
her  ears — ** mj  passions  demaxid  it!  But  I  shall  not  subject 
you  to  indignity.  My  pride  requires  that  you  should  be*  my 
honorable  wife.  This  assurance  given,  ask  yourself  if  I  have 
not  the  power  to  make  you  feel,  to  the  heart — to  the  hearths 
core — if  you  do  not  yield  me  your  consent?  It  is  no  longer  of 
use  to  talk  to  him — bat  you  can  see,  feel,  know,  comprehend, 
and  to  you  I  leave  it.  Decide — and  quickly.  In  my  power, 
at  my  mercy,  with  all  your  family  at  my  mercy ;  and  I  am,  as 
you  may  see,  desperate ;  ay,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  the  British 
cause  is  desperate ;  thus  making  it  essential  to  my  safety  that 
your  father's  daughter  should  be  my  wife ;  decide  whether  I 
will  scruple  at  anything  to  effect  my  purpose  I  It  is  now  my 
necessity  that  will  make  me  cruel !" 

**  (}od  be  with  me !  Man  or  devil,  what  would  you  more  t 
what  can  you  do  more  1  Look  at  Mm  P*  and  she  pointed  to 
her  father. 

"  Ay,  I  see  I  It  does  not  move  me.  I  know  him  of  old !  He 
scorned  me;  and  I  found  him  out — a  rogue,  a  public  peculator 
— a  liar ;  a  traitor ;  and,  were  it  worth  my  while  I  would  bring 
him  to  a  British  gallows.  I  need  work  on  him  no  longer.  But 
do  you  forget  that  I  have  your  brother  in  my  power  also  }" 

"What!  that  boy  r* 

"Ay,  that  boy !  What  then  T  Have  I  not  told  you,  shown 
you,  that  I  am  desperate;  that  nothing,  however  desperate, 
shall  be  forborne  to  compel  you  to  submission  t  His  very  life 
— that  boy's  life — I  tell  you,  is  in  your  hands.  Decide  I 
Decide  quickly.    Will  you  be  mine  t" 

"Never — never !     So  help  me  Heaven  !" 

"  So  help  me  Hell,  but  you  shall !     Ho !  there  !  Branson." 
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**  Ay,  ay,  sir/'  and  Bmnson  answered  from  without. 

''  Do  as  I  bade  you." 

It  was  with  shignlar  appropriateness — no  wairt  of  miad 
shown  in  this — that  old  Travis  now  strode  tragically  befiwe 
Inglehardt,  and  mouthed  out,  player-fashion :  — 

"  What  bloody  scene  hath  Rosdus  now  to  act  !** 

Inglehardt  again  hurled  him  aside,  and  with  no  sparing  hand. 

"  Oh,  this  is  very  honorable,  rery  noble,  Captain  Inglehardt 
—this  treatment  of  an  old  man,  and  in  his  condition  !**  said 
Bertha. 

"  AnotEer  indignity  to  be  remembered,  Captain  Inglehardt,** 
cri^  Trayis,  widi  a  childish  show  of  dignity.  "  Take  off  these 
bracelets !  Only  take  them  off!"  and  his  eye  glanced  at  die 
sword  upon  the  table.  Inglehardt  scowled  on  the  daughter, 
took  no  heed  of  the  father,  but,  with  grim  aspect  of  determina- 
tion, took  his  seat  before  the  table,  and  sat  inflexibly,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  In  a  few  moments  after 
there  was  a  bustle  at  the  door;  in  another  moment  it  was 
opened,  and  the  Trailer  appeared,  dragging  in  Henry  TraTia, 
who  was  now  handcuffed ;  Inglehardt  having  ordered  the  man- 
acles to  be  restored  which  the  more  notorious  Dick  of  Tophet 
had  mercifully  removed. 

At  the  sight  of  her  brother,  so  wan,  spiritless,  droopng — 
the  mere  shadow  of  his  former  self — Bertha  cried  out  is 
agony  :— 

•*  Oh,  Henry,  my  brother !  is  it  you  ?" 

'*  Bertha !"  said  the  boy.  "  Bertha  I  you  here  too  t"  and  he 
wept  He  had  hardly  shed  a  tear  before.  His  fadier  now  ap- 
proached him. 

•*  What,  Henry,  my  son !  Hurrah,  boy !  we  shall  soon  have 
famous  fishing.  The  perch  bite  now.  We  are  all  together.  We 
shall  have  sport  But  I  have  something  first  to  settle  with 
Captain  Inglehardt" 

**  Put  that  old  fool  aside*"  said  Inglehardt. 

**  You  hear,  boy  1  He  said,  old  fool.  Captain  Inglehardt  be 
so  good  as  to  take  off  these  bracelets." 

Inglehardt  did  not  notice  him,  but  sat,  stendy  observant  of 
everything,  at  his  table,  as  before. 

"  Bertha  Travis,  you  see,"  he  said. 
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**  1  say/'  cried  old  Travis,  **  take  these  things  off>  if  you  would 
haye  me  deal  with  jou,  and  take  them  off  the  hoy !  Why,  Henry, 
my  son,  yon  can  do  nothing  with  these  things  on  your  hands." 

The  hoy  looked  to  Bertha  with  an  air  of  hewilderment 

"  Father,"  said  he,  "  what's  the  matter  with  you  t" 

**  Matter  I  oh,  you  shall  see  soon  enough,  the  moment  these 
things  are  off!" 

**  Bertha  Travis,"  said  Inglehardt,  "  I  have  told  you  what  to 
expect — what  to  fear !  Do  you  consent!  The  parson  will  be 
here  in  five  minutes." 

'<  Captain  Inglehardt,  why  will  you  persist  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  betrothed  to  another  ?" 

«  Does  he  want  to  force  you  to  marry  him  ?"  demanded 
Henry.  **  Don't,  sister.  Never  many  a  man  like  him.  Be- 
sides—" 

•*  Bertha,  once  more — do  you  consent  t" 

"Never!' never!" 

'^  And  /  say,  never.  I  don't  know  what  it  is — hut  I  Bay» 
never,  till  yon  have  first  settled  with  me  /"  said  the  father,  but 
Inglehardt  gave  him  no  heed. 

**  Proceed !"  he  said,  coldly  and  sternly,  to  the  Trailer.  The 
latter,  4>y  this  time,  had  adjusted  a  small  rope  over  one  of  the 
cross-pieces  of  the  cabin-roof,  and  he  pointed  to  it 

**  Not  that  yet  P*  said  Inglehardt ;  and  the  next  instant,  the 
wiDing  creature,  merciless  and  murderous,  grappled  with  the 
boy,  and  proceeded  to  pass  a  cord  around  his  forehead. 

« Don't  do  tliat,  man  I"  cried  old  Travis;  "  you  will  hurt  the 
boy." 

**  That's  jest  what  we  mean  to  do !"  was  the  answer  of  the 
Trailer,  given  with  a  chuckle. 

"  But  I  won't  suffer  it !  Take  off  these  things,  and  111  show 
you!"  cried  Travis. 

The  rui&an  laughed  outright,  as  he  continued  to  draw  the 
cord  about  the  boj's  brows. 

"  Spare  him  I  Oh,  Captain  Inglehardt,  how  can  you  have 
the  heart  to  harm  this  child  1"  cried  Bertha. 

^  It  is  yawr  heart,  not  mine,  Bertha  Travis.  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  I  am  desperate  t" 

**Do  not  beg  for  me,  Bertha — I  don't  fear  him,"  sold  the 
brave  bo  v. 
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**  Hands  off,  70U  dirty  scamp !"  cried  #ld  Travis.  *"  This  is 
my  son,  I'd  let  you  know.  My  son !  only  take  off  these  corsed 
things — they  are  fetters — they  are  iron — and  you  shall  see! 
I  am  an  old  man,  hut  I  have  my  teeth !  teeth  i"  and  he  showed 
them,  gnashing  fiercely  together. 

*'  Say  the  word,  cappin !"  said  Branson. 

«*Say  what  word,  fellow?  What  word  should  he  say} 
Hear  what  /  say!  Take  off  these  things.  They  fetter  Uie 
hoy.  They  hurt  him.  They  prevent  his  growth.  At  his  age, 
not  a  limh  should  he  restrained  from  exercise.  He  should  ride, 
should  run,  should  leap,  should  wrestle,  if  you  would  make  a 
strong  man  of  him.  And  this  is  the  very  season  when  every- 
thing should  leap — when  the  colt  leaps,  and  the  lamb,  and  the 
calf,  bird,  and  beast;  and  so  should  he.  He  should  ride. 
Where's  his  horse?  Where's  your  horse,  Henry,  my  son! 
Have  it  got  in  the  mprning,  and  ride.  Don't  let  them  keep 
these  things  on  you,  which  fetter  your  proper  exercise.  I  say. 
Captain  Inglehardt,  make  your  fellow  take  off  those  iron  things. 
They  must  hurt  the  boy,  and  prevent  his  proper  exercise." 

'*  Jest  as  the  cappin  says,"  quoth  Brunson,  while  he  coolly 
continued  to  adjust  the  rope  about  the  forehead  of  the  boy,  who 
was  sufficiently  restiff  to  make  the  operation  a  difficult  one. 

"  Do  you  see  what  he's  doing  with  the  boy.  Captain  Ingle- 
hardt ?  Do  you  approve  of  what  he  does  ?  Do  you  hold  your- 
self responsible  for  what  he  does  ?" 

"  Certainly !     I  command  everything  he  does." 

'*  You  do,  do  you  ?  Then,  sir,  let  us  have  it  out  as  soon  as 
possible!  Pistols — or  what  you  please!  But,  take  off  these 
irons,  and  I  am  ready  for  you.  Ob,  you  will  find  that  I  can 
shoot !  Ay,  sir,  and  I  can  use  a  small-sword,  too ;  only  take 
off  these  bandages !" 

Meanwhile,  the  Trailer  had  succeeded  in  fixing  the  cord 
around  the  brows  of  the  boy,  the  latter  wincing  from  the  prepa- 
rations rather  than  the  pain,  and,  without  knowing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  vile  Spanish  torture  that  was  contemplated,  readily 
conceiving,  by  sure  instincts,  that  some  peculiar  cruelty  was 
meant.     When  he  could  no  longer  resist,  he  cried  out : — 

"Father,  oh  father,  help  me — save  me  !  This  man  is  going 
to  kill  me  !*' 
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The  old  inan  seemed  suddenly  to  be  seized  with  a  shivering, 
as  if,  in  that  instant,  he  was  vouchsafed  a  sofficien':  gleam  of 
reason  to  show  how  impotent  he  was  to  save.  He  tottered  in 
the  dhrection  of  the  hoy,  with  his  hraceleted  hands  oatstretchod, 
but  suddenly  turned  to  Inglehardt 

-Don't!  don't!  For  God's  sake,  don't  hurt  him!  Why 
would  you  rope  his  head  ?     It  will  give  him  headache." 

"  I  reckon  it  will,  and  a  mighty  bad  one  too,"  chuckled  Brun- 
son,  looking  to  his  employer,  and  waiting  for  his  word.  He 
had  so  adjusted  the  cord  that,  by  inserting  a  pistol-butt  into  a 
loop  of  the  rope,  he  could  contract  it  in  a  moment  by  a  single 
twist 

*'  Jest  say  when,  cappin,  and  I  gives  him  dch  a  twist  as  will 
make  him  see  daylight  in  another  world,  I  reckon.  I  knows 
the  trick  of  old." 

Inglehardt  looked  at  Bertha.  His  purpose  was  to  compel  her 
terrors  in  especial.  She  stood  with  clasped  hands,  in  an  inde- 
scribable torture,  incapable  of  speech.  Her  eyes  were  vacant, 
glassy,  fixed,  yet  unintelligible.     She  gave  no  other  sign. 

"Proceed  !"  cried  the  ruthless  despot;  and,  at  the  word,  the 
Trailer  gave  but  a  single  twist  to  the  pistol,  and  the  boy 
screamed  aloud  with  his  agony.     Then  Bertha  shrieked  out : — 

"I  consent! — anything — only  spare  him — do  not  harm  the 
chad!" 

But  old  Travis  had  not  witnessed  the  proceedings  with  equa- 
nimity. He  had  recovered  from  his  shuddering  terrors.  He 
was  in  another  mood. 

"  You  will  hurt  the  boy !"  he  cried. 

"  We  means  to,"  answered  the  Trailer.  •*  It's  jest  what  the 
cappin  says.    If  he  says,  I'll  twist  till  I  twists  the  head  off." 

"Inglehardt,"  cried  old  Travis,  "you  don't  mean  to  hurt 
Uttle  Henry!" 

"  I  mean  all  that  I  do." 

"But  you  don't!"  cried  the  other,  approaching  the  table 
where  Inglehardt  sat.  The  features  and  movements  of  Travis, 
looks  and  gestures,  on  the  instant  seemed  to  undergo  a  sudden 
change.  His  form  was  bent  forward,  as  if  crouching  and  creep- 
ing up.  The  movement  was  stealthy,  like  that  of  a  cat.  His 
braeeleted  hands  were  lifted  up  before  his  breast,  and  slightly 
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Uurnst  forwmrd.  The  fiats  were  donUecL  There  was  a  mixtex* 
of  fisroei^  and  connmg  in  his  eyes,  as  he  iq^proadied,  which 
sod^^nlj  arrested  the  attention  of  InglehardL  At  that  mooMiil 
a  pistol-shot  was  heard  without  Both  Ii^^ehardt  and  the  Trailer 
started,  the  former  catching  np  his  swcvd. 

•*  Was  that  a  shot  ?**  he  denuuided. 

'^I  reckon  'twas  nothing  else,**  was  the  answer.  **It'e  a 
pistol-shot,  bnt  whose  T — " 

''Devil  Dick  is  at  the  CTpress,  is  he  not?" 

''Yes— I  seed  him  go  there." 

Inglebardt  tamed  once  more  to  Trayis,  who  had  approadied 
the  table  before  which  the  tory-chief  resumed  his  seat. 

"Stand  back,  sir!"  sud  Inglehardt,  as  he  saw  that  Tnnris 
nearly  touched  the  table. 

'*  Shall  I  §^ve  him  another  twist  t"  demanded  Bmnson. 

"No!  wait!  Did  I  understand  you  to  consent,  Bertha.Travia» 
to  our  immediate  union  ?" 

Before  she  could  reply,  old  Trayis  interposed,  and,  strikiog 
his  handcufb  down  heavily  upon  the  little  table,  he  leaned  for- 
ward toward  Inglehardt. 

"  Look  you,  Inglehardt — " 

"  Stand  back,  sir !"  said  the  latter,  instinctively  preseatiiig 
his  sword — a  cut  and  thrust — as  the  instinct,  rather  than  anj 
mental  suggestion,  seemed  to  warn  him  of  danger  in  the  oU 
man's  eye. 

"  What !  you  are  for  the  swords,  are  you  Y  Tou  prefer  dieaw 
do  you,  to  pistols  1    Well,  I  don't  care — " 

"  Back,  I  say !     You  will  be  hurt" 

"Father!  father!"  cried  Bertha,  entreatingly.  ««Oome  to 
me,  father !" 

"  Sword  or  pistols,  it  doesn't  matter  !*'  muttered  the  imbedle* 
bis  eye  fastening  with  singular  intensity  upon  that  oi  Ingle- 
hardt. The  latter  was  about  to  rise,  still  keeping  his  swcml's 
point  at  the  breast  of  the  other.  In  the  act  of  rising,  his  eye 
was  diverted  a  moment  from  that  of  Travis.  That  momentary 
withdrawal  of  hb  eye  lost  him  the  natural  influence  with  which 
he  might  have  controlled  the  growing  insanity  of  his  captive. 
In  that  one  moment,  Travis — his  soul  freed  from  its  master-- 
made  a  single,  tigor-like  bound — threw  dowi?  the  table  between 
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tbem— -threw  himeelf  directly,  fully,  fairly,  upon  Inglehardt — 
and  the  two  went  down  together  to  the  floor,  crushing  the  chair 
beneath  them,  and  shaking  the  very  house  in  their  fall. 

The  cut  and  thrust  of  Inglehardt,  meanwhile,  passed  clean 
through  the  body  of  his  assailant — passed  through  a  vital 
region — inflicting  a  mortal  wound,  which  left  him  but  a  few 
moments  of  life. 

But  those  few  moments  sufficed.  He  did  not  feel  Ihe  pain  of 
his  wound — did  not  feel  the  hurt  at  all;  the  tiger-like  insanity 
of  his  blood,  at  that  moment,  making  the  deadly  thrust  of  no 
more  consequence  than  the  pricking  of  a  needle. 

And,  prone  upon  the  body  of  his  tyrant — spread  out  and 
covering  him  from  head  to  foot — his  hands  armed  only  with 
their  iron  bracelets,  the  handcuffs — he  smote  heavily,  rapidly, 
repeatedly,  as  the  blacksmith  smites  the  anvil  with  the  sledge- 
hammer— every  blow  delivered  upon  the  face  and  forehead  of 
Inglehardt !  The  eyes  of  the  insolent  enemy  were  driven  in, 
the  face  battered  out  of  feature,  the  skull  crashed  into  a  pulpy 
mass,  the  life  utterly  extinct  in  the  captor,  before  Travis  was 
conscious  of  his  own  hurt !  He  himself,  a  moment  affcer,  and 
while  still  in  the  act  of  striking,  rolled  over,  with  a  single  con- 
vulsion, and  lay  dead  upon  the  floor ! 

The  affair  seemed  hardly  to  consume  a  moment.  No  time 
had  been  left  for  Branson  to  interfere.  He  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and,  lacking  in  impulse  and  readiness,  all  was  over  before 
he  could  well  turn  to  observe  the  combatants. 

Bertha,  horror-stricken  into  dumbness,  stood,  ghastly  pale, 
gazing  through  the  hole  in  the  wall,  with  a  stare  like  that  of 
idiocy.  Henry  Travis  was  the  first  to  recover;  and,  while 
Branson  was  looking  on  bewildered,  the  boy  shook  himself  free 
from  his  grasp,  and  had  he  not  been  handcuffed  also,  would,  no 
doubt,  in  that  moment,  have  turned  with  desperate  and  fatal 
efficiency  upon  the  Trailer.  The  latter,  recovering  himself  at 
the  evasion  of  Henry  from  his  grasp,  rather  than  at  the  horrid 
flight  which  he  beheld,  in  his  first  movement  made  after  the 
boy.  He,  prompt  as  a  young  eagle,  dashed  through  the  doOr, 
which  had  been  left  unlocked,  and,  with  a  cry  of  fiiry,  Branson 
hurried  after  him.  But  the  Trailer  hurried  only  to  meet  his 
fiatei 

2^ 
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Henry  Travis  soon  found  himself  in  the  grasp  of  WilUe  Ss- 
clair — safe — while,  in  a  moment  after,  the  Trailer  went  down 
lifeless  beneath  a  single  stroke  from  the  powerful  dajmora  <tf 
the  dragoon. 

A  few  moments  sufficed  for  the  resene  of  Bertha.  She  w«i 
home  away  by  her  lover  from  the  horrid  spectacle,  and  caniad 
to  the  wigwam  of  Blodgit,  where  the  touching  condition  of  pMr 
Nelly  Floyd,  and  the  duty  of  nursing  her,  appealing  fortonately 
tQ  her  humanity,  served— though  still  how  sadly — to  lessen  in 
some  degree  the  force  of  that  terrible  shock  which  her  mind  had 
received  1 

To  bury  the  dead — to  remove  the  wounded  and  still  living 
-..these  were  duties  to  which,  we  need  not  say,  that  Willie  Sin 
dair  gave  instant  heed.  We  need  waste  no  time  upon  <^*^^^ 
which  were  inevitable  from  the  circumstances,  and  horn  the 
character  of  the  now  governing  authority  in  Muddicoat  Gasde. 
Inglehardt  and  his  followers  were  buried  in  the  swamp.  Tbm 
remains  of  l^ravis  were  subsequently  borne  away  to  the  friiaily 
vault  at  Holly-Dale. 

loor  Neily! — 

Was  it  the  same  owl  that  hooted  the  prelude  to  our  tragedy, 
which  now,  suddenly  as  moumfiilly,  wailed  above  the  hoy^ 
where  she  lay  dying  1 

Dying,  but  how  placidly — how  sweetly,  with  her  head  sap- 
ported  by  Bertha  Travis,  and  her  eyes  looking  lovingly  up  to 
those  of  that  damsel,  and  the  brave-^souled  and  stiong-limbed 
Willie  Sinclair.  He,  too,  could  weep — that  foarieas»  de^ietate 
soldier — weep  as  a  child — the  conflict  over,  the  blow  strickea. 
the  hattle  won  I 

The  owl  has  hooted  her  last  notes  for  the  night.  Day  &wsa. 
I^eUy  Floyd  stUl  lives — still  smiles — knows  all — knows  that 
she  is  dying,  and  still  smiles ! 

''  If  I  could  only  see  good  Mother  Ford !"  she  says ;  and 
Sinclair,  waiting  for  the  carriage  with  which  he  hopes  to  remore 
her,  sends  off  one  of  his  dragoons  to  Mother  Ford's,  with  in> 
structions  to  bring  her  to  the  widow  Avinger's.  If  she  is  too 
Ute  to  see  her  lovely  prot^g^  alive,  she  will  help  to  deck  bet 
for  the  grave. 
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**Ohl  if  I  coold  see  Sherrod  Nelson  I"  says  the  girl,  hardly 
«>ii8Gioii8  that  she  speaks  at  all. 

And  that  prayer,  too,  Sinclair  hopes  to  gratify.  He  despatches 
anoth^  dragoon  to  the  camp  where  Sherrod  Nelson  'b  a  captive. 
And  the  day  wore  on  till  noon»  and  Nelly  lived.  Sha  had  a 
noble  vitality.  Bat  for  that  luckless,  cmel  'ballet  of  Dick  of 
Tophet) 

At  noon,  the  carriage  has  reached  the  boondanes  of  l^addi- 
coat  Castle.  A  litter,  meanwhile,  has  been  prepared,  through 
the  providence  of  Sindair,  by  means  of  which,  Nelly  has  been 
borne  across  the  swamp,  without  much  pain  or  inconvenience. 
She  is  pat  upon  the  mattress  in  the  carriage,  and  Bertha  Travis 
takes  a  place  beside  her.  And  with  all  posnhle  tenderness,  she 
is  thos  carried,  over  the  untrodden  ways,  until  they  reach  the 
liouse  of  the  widow  Avinger. 

The  patient  is  faint  but  not  exhausted.  It  was  astonishing, 
the  tenacity  of  life  which  she  possessed !  Mortally  wounded, 
ber  lungs  perforated  by  the  bullet,  she  still  lives,  breathes,  and 
speaks,  for  thirty-six  hours  after  the  event 

St  Julien  arrives  with  his  squad,  and  Sherrod  Nelson  comei 
with  him.  He  receives  the  dying  breath  of  the  young  girl,  not 
suspecting,  to  the  last,  how  dear  had  been  his  image  to  her 
sold  I  She  leaves  a  message  for  his  mother,  and  a  dying  bles- 
sing, in  which  old  Mother  Ford  has  a  share. 

The  old  lady  arrives  in  season.  All  assembled  about  the 
bedside  of  the  innocent  victim — no  longer  a  sufferer,  for  the 
worst  pangs  of  soul  and  body  are  passed !  She  has  all  beside 
heat  whcnn  she  loves.  Her  cares  are  ended  with  her  duties. 
Fond  hands  press  her  own;  loving  eyes,  swimming  in  tears, 
watch  the  flickering  soul-lustre  which  still  lingers  in  her. 
She  has  possessed  herself  of  a  hand  of  Sherrod  Nelson  on  one 
side,  of  Bertha  Travis  on  the  other.  They  feel  the  frequent 
pressure  of  her  fingers. 

To  Bertha  Travis  she  whispers,  "  Will  you  take  care  of  poor 
Aggy  V  To  Mother  Ford,  **  Ah,  mother,  if  I  could  only  live  to 
help  you  on  the  little  fann."  To  Sherrod  Nelson,  <'  Oh,  Sher- 
rod I  tell  your  mother  how  much  I  loved  her  to  the  last"  And 
her  tjeB  iheo  traversed  the  several  moumiol  faces  in  the  circle, 
and  sighed  deeply —then  somewhat  quickly,  murmured,  '*  Do 
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not  look  80  sad.  Do  Dot  grieve  for  me.  I  do  not  feel  ptxi 
I  am  not  sorry  to  go.  I  have  done  all  that  I  bad  to  do,  thoogl 
I  am  so  very  young — very  young!"  And  she  looked  at  Shn- 
rod  Nelson,  and  her  own  eyef  filled.  She  feebly  tried  to  tun 
away  her  bead,  but  her  strength  failed  her ;  and  she  shut  At 
ejes  whose  fountains  were  overflowing ! 

And  thus  she  remained  silent,  for  awhile,  seeming  to  aleepi 
Suddenly,  she  started,  her  eyes  opening,  dilating  widely^ 
somewhat  wildly — with  a  strange,  spiritual  expression,  that 
seemed  full  of  fear.  But  this  expression  passed  off  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  a  sweet  smile  of  perfect  consciousness  followed  it, 
mantling  her  whole  face  as  a  radiant  sunset  suddenly  flushes  up 
tlie  sky,  ere  the  dusk  night  covers  it. 

In  a  few  moments  after,  Sherrod  Nelson  felt  her  fingers  feebly 
pressing  his  hand— •  and  he  could  just  detect  the  whispered, 
parting  words, "  Good-by,  Sherrod — good ! — happy — bless ! — ^^ 
And  the  voice  ceased.  She  lay  as  one  sleeping  with  that  sun- 
set flush  of  soulHBweetness  still  giving  a  heavenly  glow  to  face 
and  forehead.  They  thought  she  slept.  And  she  did.  But  it 
was  the  sleep  of  death.  She  had  passed  without  pang  or  strug- 
gle, into  the  sacred  slumber  of  eternity ! 

Our  action  has  reached  its  proper  finish.  The  obstadea 
which  warred  with  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  surviving 
parties  to  our  drama,  being  at  an  end,  we  scarce  need  the  de- 
tails which  report  their  f^iture  progress.  We  know  that  Sin* 
clair  and  Bertha,  after  a  certain  interval,  were  united  and  lived 
happily  together.  We  are  in  daily  communication  with  their 
descendants — a  noble  progeny,  from  the  goodly  pair  whose 
fortunes  we  have  pursued  so  long.  Our  baron  of  Sinclair  had 
been  effectually  subdued,  and  not  only  forebore  oppoation  to 
Bertha  Travis,  but  welcomed  her  with  a  love  that  almost  vied 
with  that  of  his  son.  He  subsequently  made  merry  with  his 
own  prejudices,  and  frequently  summoned  Bertha  to  his  side  by 
her  nom  de  guerre  of  Annie  Smith.  Willie  and  Bertha  were 
united  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  at  a  period  when  the 
war  left  to  our  dragoon  colonel  a  temporary  respite  from  active 
duty.  Indeed,  the  battle  of  Entaw  left  but  little  to  be  done. 
Neither  of  the  two  great  opposing  parties  were  in  a  condition  to 
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ondertake  any  bold  enterprise,  and  the  final  capture  of  Oom* 
^wallis,  at  Yorktown,  sufficed  to  render  Great  Britain  satisfied  to 
yield  the  struggle,  and  concede  to  the  revolted  colonies  that 
independence,  against  which  it  seemed  merely  a  waste  of  blood 
Knd  treasure  to  contend.  That  her  colonies  should  rise  into  free 
states,  seemed,  at  length,  even  to  her  eyes,  to  become  a  decree 
of  fate — one  of  the  fixed  facts  of  Destiny. 

How  the  war  still  lingered,  and  with  what  petty  strifids  in 
Carolina,  we  need  not  report  in  these  pages.  Enough,  perhaps, 
as  we  may  never  meet  with  him  again,  in  fiction,  to  report,  that 
our  brave  boy,  Henry  Travis,  obtained  a  cogmetcy  of  dragoons, 
onder  Sinclair,  and  served  with  great  spirit,  zeal,  and  promise, 
to  tlie  end  of  the  war.  We  all  know  what  was  the  good  result 
of  that  trainnig  which  he  then  received,  from  the  high  distinc- 
tion which  he  won  subsequently,  and  long  after,  in  the  West, 
when,  as  Colonel  Travis,  he  went  through  the  Greek  and  Semi- 
nole campaign,  and  in  the  war  of  1812,  fully  displayed  the 
admirable  uses  of  the  lessons  which  he  had  acquired  in  that  of 
the  Bevolution. 

The  baron  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  in  spite  of  gout  and  Ma- 
deira. He  and  Mrs.  Travis  were  equally  fortunate  and  happy, 
in  being  able  to  dandle  numerous  grandchildren  upon  their 
knees. 

Good  old  Mother  Foi*d,  with  Aggy,  took  up  her  abode  with 
Oarrie  Sinclair,  whose  union  with  St.  Julien,  made  the  baron 
wince  a  little,  even  at  the  moment  of  the  nuptials ;  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Carrie's  children  were  less  his  favor- 
ites than  Willie*s. 

The  benevolent  widow  Avinger  suddenly  passed  into  a  large 
and  loving  circle  of  grateful  friends,  who  ministered  fondly  to 
her  declining  years ;  making  them  subside,  finally,  into  a  gentle 
sleep,  in  which  all  the  dreams  were  pleasant.  Ballon,  'Bram, 
Benny  Bowlegs,  and  Cato,  served  out  the  campaign  of  life  in 
close  connection  with  the  superiors  whom  they  had  loved  and 
followed ;  useful  during  their  days  of  vigor,  and  honored  and 
protected  in  their  decline.  The  two  former,  it  may  be  said, 
continued  to  scout  till  the  close  of  the  war ;  while  neither  of 
them  utterly  renounced  his  faith  in  Jamaica  as  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  vouchsafed  by  Providence  to  man  ( 
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Of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  the  momnifiil  hmtoiy  may  be  led 
in  the  pages  of  the  poet  Moore. 

Sbdair  and  Bertha  Trayis  were  married  on  the  22d  of  Maj, 
of  the  year  following  the  events  recorded  in  this  chapter.  On 
the  22d  of  April,  the  year  after,  they  were  blosaed  with  a 
daughter.  As  the  fond  yonng  conple  gaced  together  upon  tfae 
child,  Bertha  exclaimed : — 

'*  Oh,  Willie !  did  you  ever  see  such  a  likeness  to  poor  KeDj 
Floyd  r 

''It  is  wonderful  1  We  owe  it  to  that  dear,  good,  sainted 
girl.  Bertha — we  will  name  this  little  creature  after  herP* 

"  Ellen  Floyd  Sinclair,"  as  many  of  us  will  remember*  was 
the  belle  of  her  district,  during  the  long  term  of  seven  jeara, 
from  her  fifteenth  to  her  twenty-second  year,  when  she  married 
Colonel  Walter  Surry  Lucas,  of  St.  Stephen's  parish;  her 
reign,  as  a  belle,  ceasing  only  when  she  became  a  wife,  in  1802, 
but  hardly  ceasing  as  a  beMtiy,  even  when  she  had  five  brigbt 
children  of  her  own,  in  1819,  when  we  had  the  pleasure  to 
know  her  first,  under  the  roof  of  her  brother  at  the  barony, 
where  we  spent  a  week  with  all  the  then  surviving  parties  to 
our  story.  It  was  a  sweet  and  beautiful  reunion — one  whiek 
seemed  to  realize  to  fact,  as  to  fancy,  the  glorious  delights  aad 
grateM  simplicities  of  the  GU>lden  Age.  It  was  <m  that  visit 
that  we  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  parties  and  events*  out  of 
which  we  have  framed  this  truthfbl  chronicle. 
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other  illustrations  from  original  drawings  by  R.  Andre,  engraved 
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We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  we  have  arranged 
with  the  London  Publishers  for  the  "  exclusive  sale  and  publication 
in  the  United  States  "  of  these  beautiful  and  important  books. 
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Or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Whaler  Round  and  About  the  WorM. 

By  the  late  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  With  eight  full-page  illus- 
trations. Uniform  with  *^  Hendricks  the  Hunter^**  **  Shore  and 
Ocean,''  One  volume^  i2mo,  handsomely  bound  in  extra  cloth 
(bright  colors).    Price,  $1*50. 
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▲  lEW  AHD  SUPESIOB  UBBABT  £DinO¥ 

OF 

NAPIER'S  PENINSULAR  WAR. 

FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  LAST  REVISED  EDITION. 

JVM  SS  ^^P^  ««^  Plans  of  Battles ^  S  ^^^^^  Portraits  and 

a  Complete  Index*    Elegantly  printed  on  toned  paper ^ 

strongly  bound  in  extra  clothe 

PRICE,  $7.50  PER  SET.   (Reduced  ffcom  $12.60.) 

(Bound  in  Hal/  Cd^  extra,  /j./o/fr  vol,) 

This  New  and  Completb  Edition  Comprises  the 

History  of  the   War   in   the    Peninsula 

AND  IN  THE   SOUTH  OF  FRANCE,  FROM 
THE  YEAR  1807  TO  1814, 

By  O-BIN*.  TV.  'W.  P.  N-AJ>IKR. 

IN   5   VOLS.,   CROWN    8V0  (IN  A  NEAT  BOX). 

**  Sir  Wm.  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War  is  the  greatest 
military  work  in  the  English  language,  or  indeed  in  any  language,  noft 
even  excepting  the  inunortal  commentaries  of  Caesar.  General  Foy^s 
'  Guerre  dans  k  Peninsule '  is  written  with  vast  ability,  but  is  so  n><^rV:fd 
by  national  jealousy  and  animosity,  that  it  loses  much  of  the  authority  to 
which  it  would  otherwise  be  entitled  from  the  author's  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  memorable 
scenes  and  events  he  undertakes  to  describe.  In  these  two  invaloaUe 
requisites  Sir  V'm.  Napier  was  fully  his  equal ;  while  he  possessed  an 
earnest  love  of  truth,  and  a  spirit  of  lofty  magnanimity,  to  which  we  find 
no  parallel  in  the  French  historian. 

"It  is  creditable  alike  to  Sir  Wm.  Napier  and  to  the  American 
people  that  in  this  country,  this  work  has  passed  THROUGH  SEV* 
ERAL  EDITIONS,  THE  ONE  BEFORE  US  BEING  UNQUESTION- 
ABLY THE  HANDSOMEST  AND  THE  MOST  COMPLETE.  To  the 
student  of  History--especially  to  him  who!oves  to  dwell  on  the  roman- 
tic character  of  Portugal  and  Spain^he  marohest  sieges«  and  bat- 
tles of  Wellington's  armies  during  six  long  years,  must  always  pos- 
sess an  Interest  which  neither  the  Crimean  war,  nor  the  late  great 
struggle  in  this  country,  can  altogether  efface.  The  soldier  who  is 
devoted  to  his  profession,  and  who  seeks  great  military  principles 
and  examples  tor  his  guidance,  will  pronounce  Sir  Wm.  Napier 
THE  MOST  FAITHFUL  AND  THE  MOST  COMPETENT  AUTHOR. 
ITY  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ANY  ACE  OR  IN  ANY  COUNTRY-^-Scornw 
Ambr.  Jouskal. 

Sent  on  receipt  cf  price,  charges  prepaid,  by 
A.   C.   ARMSTRONG  &  SON,  7x4  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  MOST  ELEGANT  EDITION  PUBLISHED 
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Including  ELIA  and  ELIANA  (the  last  containing  the  hitherto 

nncoUected  writings  of  Charles  LambX  corrected  and 

revised,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  Sir  Thomas 

Noon  Talfourd,  and  a  fine  Portrait  on  SteeL 

3  Vols.,  Cr.  8vo,  Clo.  Pkice,  $3.75  per  set.  (Reduced  from  $7.50.) 

(Bound  in  Half  Cdif  extra,  SS  P^  vol,} 

With  a  volume  of  Letters  and  Essays  collected  for  this  ediHon  by  the 
industry  of,  and  arranged  with  much  taste  and  skill  fy*J*  E*  BAB  SO N^ 
£sq.,  of  Boston,  ^'who  literally  knows  Lamb  by  heart. 

In  Mr.  Babson's  preface  to  this  additional  volume,  he  says: 

**  Other  writers  may  have  more  readers,  but  none  have  so  many  true, 
hearty,  enthusiastic  admirers  as  he.  *  *  *  With  all  lovers  and  ap- 
predators  of  true  wit,  genuine  humor,  fine  fancy,  beautiful  imagination 
and  exquisite  pathos,  he  b  a  prodigious  favorite.  Indeed,  there  is  some- 
thing— a  nameless,  indescribable  charm — about  this  author's  productions 
which  captivates  and  enravishes  his  readers,  and  though  Lamb  found 
many  admiring  readers  in  his  lifetime,  since  his  death  his  fame  and  pop- 
ularity have  increased  greatly.  Then  he  was  generally  looked  upon  as 
a  mere  eccentric — a  person  of  more  quaintness  than  humor^  of  more  od- 
dity than  genius.  Now  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  most  beautiful  and 
original  genius—one  of  the  *  fixed  stars  of  the  literary  S3rstem  * — ^whose 
light  will  never  pale  or  grow  dim,  and  whose  peculiar  brightness  and 
beauty  will  long  be  the  wonder  and  delight  of  many.  ♦  ♦  »  For 
years  I  have  been  hopefully  and  patiently  waiting  for  somebody  to  col- 
lect these  scattered  and  all  but  forgotten  articles  of  Lamb's.  •  «  • 
Without  doubt,  all  genuine  admirers,  all  true  lovers  of  the  gentle,  genial, 
del^htful '  Elia,'  to  whom  almost  every  word  of  their  favorite  author's 
inditing  is  *farsed  with  pleasaunce*  will  be  mightily  pleased  with  these 
productions  of  his  inimitable  pen,  NOW  first  collscted  together." 

As  this  *'SUPERB  EDITION"  of  LAMB'S  WORKS,  In  3  Volt^ 
AVERACINC  NEARLY  800  PACES  IN  EACH  VOLUME,  is  sold  at  the 
EXCEEDINCLY  LOW  PRICE  OF  $3.79  PER  SET  (formerly  pub- 
lished in  5  Vols,  at  $7.50),  the  r^iblishers  confidently  believe  IT 
WILL  COMMEND  ITSELF  TO  ALL  FOR  PERSONAL  USE  AND 
FOR  LIBRARIES.    

Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  charges  prepaid,  by 

A.   C   ARMSTRONG  &  SON,  7x4  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  IfBW  EDITIOK  OF 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 

J^T>,   SOO-lflTO. 
IN  SIGHT  PARTS,  WITH  AN  INDEX  OF  47  PAGES, 

By  JOSEPH  FRANCOIS   MICHAUD. 

And  aPri6ice  and  SupfUmamdmrj  OhapfUr  by  Hamfllnn  W.  MaibU, 

3   Tols.,   crown  sVo^    Oloth.      $3.75. 

rS^nd  im  HmtfCml/tx*rtL^  tSH^  voL) 

"The  abiHty,  diligence  and  faithfulness  with  irhich  Michaud 
has  executed  his  great  task  are  undisputed,  and  it  is  to  his  well-filled 
'volumes  that  all  most  resort  for  copious  and  authentic  facts  and  luminous 
views  respecting  this  most  romantic  and  wonderful  period  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.  ^ 

This  work  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  its  republication  is  c^ipor- 
tune.  It  narrates  very  fully  and  in  a  picturesque  and  interesting  manner, 
the  most  striking  episode  in  European  history,  and  will  add  an  invalu- 
able work  to  the  historical  literature  which  has  recently  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  reading  public  in  editions  combining  sound  scholarship 
and  reasonable  prices.  Of  the  first  excellence  as  an  authority,  full  of 
romantic  incident,  graphic  in  style,  diis  new  edition  of  that  whidi  is  by 
universal  consent 
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will  have  equal  value  for  the  student  and  general  reader. 


BirEB8II>E   EDITIOX  OF 

MACAULAY'S    ESSAYS, 

Criticali  Historical  and   Miscellaneous.    With  a  Biographical  and 

Critical  Introduction  from  the  well-known  pen  of  Mr.  E.  P« 

Whipple.    3  volt.f  crown  8vOf  Clothi  3,000  pages. 

With  a  fine  Portrait  on  Steel*     Price,  $3.79. 

(Bpumd  im  Haff  Ca^  tJrtra,  /j  //r  v^lj 

In  this  edition  the  essays  have  been  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
so  that  their  perusal  affords,  so  to  speak,  a  complete  biographical  portiait- 
tire  of  the  brilliant  author's  mind.  It  contains  the  pure  text  of  the  author 
and  the  exiKt  punctuation,  orthography,  etc,  of  the  English  editions. 

A  very  fuU  index  (55  pages)  hu  been  specially  prepared  for  this 
edition*  In  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  Engliah  edkloas,  and  wholly 
unlike  any  other  American  edition. 

Stfit  on  receipt  of  price,  charges  prepaid,  by 
A.  C  ARMSTRONG  &  SON,  714  BroMlway,  New  Tofk 
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A  NEW  EDITION 

D'ISRAELI'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

Edited  by  his  Son,  LORD  BEAGONSFIELD, 

With  a /ne  Portrait  on  Steel.   6Voh.,Crovm8vo,  doth. 
PRICE,  $7.80   PER   SET.    (Reduced  flpom   $lS.OO.) 

{Bound  in  Hal/  Caff  extra,  ts  per  vol.) 


This  New  Edition  of  D'Israsu's  Works  Comprises 

THE  CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE,  ■         •         3  Vols. 

CALAMITIES  AND  QUARRELS  OF  AUTHORS  AND  MEMOIRS,  1  Vol. 
AMENITIES  OF  LITERATURE,  SKETCHES  AND  CHARACTERS,  1  Vol. 
LITERARY  CHARACTER,  HISTORY  OF  MEN  OF  GENIUS,   •   t  Vol. 

A  collection  of  literature  which  no  judiciously  selected  library  wOl 
fail  to  have,  and  no  person  of  literary  taste  and  culture  willingly  do 
without. 

They  are,  in  tnitli,  a  history  of  literature  axid  of  literary  men, 
gathered  from  the  writings  of  centuries  and  from  living  authors, 
philosophic  and  learned,  yot  easy  and  fascinating. 

The  Cnriosities  of  Literature  treat  of  everything  curious  in  the 

literary  kingdom.  The  formation  of  libraries,  past  and  present,  bibliomania,  the 
oddities  of  authors,  dieir  labors,  anecdotes,  successes,  failures,  etc,  containing  a  valuable 
mass  of  rare  information. 

The  Amenities  of  Literature  "  is  in  a  different  strain,  and  treats  of 

Language,  the  origin  and  growth  of  our  own,  the  discovery  and  progress  of  the  art  of 
printing,  the  growth  of  literature,  its  patrons,  followers  and  builders,  and  of  other 
matters  which  have  a  broad  and  general  oearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand." 

The  Calamities  and  Qnarrels  of  Authors  "  contains  an  account  of 

authors*  struggles,  difficulties  and  poverty  as  a  class  *  *  *  teaching  Uiem  their  fiulings 
and  holding  up  the  mirror  for  those  who  may  be  boiefited  by  a  view  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  authors." 

Literary  Character  "  is  probablv  the  most  searching  and  distinctive 

treatise  of  its  kind  extant,  made  up,  as  it  is,  from  the  feelings  and  confessions  of  men  of 
genius."  .^_»___^^___«.^_-««___^_ 

This  NEW  IMPRESSION  of  the  famous  works  of  the  elder 
D'ISRAELI.  IN  6  VOLS..  PRICE  $7.50  PER  SET  (formerly 
published  in  9  Vols,  at  $15.00),  has  been  aptly  said  to  com- 
prise the  cream  of  English  Literature  of  Europe  from  the  times 
of  Dr.  Johnson  to  our  own,  and  to  constitute  a  whole  library  in 
themselves. 

Sent  on  receipt  cf  price,  charges  prepaid,  by 
A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 
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OF 
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IVM  New  Table  of  Contents  and  Indexes. 

IN  SIX  VOLS..  CROWN.  8V0.  CLOTH. 

PRICE,  $7.50  PER  SET.   (Reduced  ftom  $17.60J 

(Bound  in  Hay  Calf  extra^  /j/^  vol,) 


This  Unabridged  Edition  of  IL\llam*s  Works  Coi£prisks 
The  Constitutional  History  of  England,       2  Vols. 
The  Middle  Ages,  THe  State  of  Europe  Bminstlie  UUle  Ass,  2  Vols. 
Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,   2  V0I& 

Reprinted  from  the  Last  London  Edition,  Revised 
AND  Corrected  by  the  Author. 


Macaulay,  in  his  famous  estimate  of  Hallam,  says :  "  Mr.  Hallam 
is,  on  the  whole,  far  better  qualified  than  any  other  writer  of  our  time 
for  the  office  which  he  has  undertaken.  He  has  great  industry  and  great 
acuteness.  His  knowledge  is  extensive,  various,  and  profound.  His  mind 
is  equally  distinguished  by  the  amplitude  of  its  grasp,  and  by  the  delicacy 
of  its  tact.  His  speculations  have  none  of  that  vagueness  which  is  the 
common  fault  of  politic^  philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
strikingly  practical,  and  teach  us  not  only  the  general  rule,  but  the  mode 
of  applying  it  to  solve  particular  cases.  ^ .  .  .  Mr.  Hallam*s 
work  is  eminently  judicial.  Its  whole  spirit  is  that  of  the  Bench,  not 
that  of  the  Bar.  He  sums  up  with  a  calm,  steady  impartiality,  turning 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  glossing  over  nothing,  exaggerating 
nothing,  while  the  advocates  on  both  sides  are  alternately  biting  their  lips 
to  hear  their  conflicting  misstatements  and  sophism  exposed." 


This  -STANDARD  EDITION"  of  HALUM'S  WORKS, 
in  6  Vols.,  AVERAGES  NEARLY  800  PAGES  IN  EACH 
VOL.,  and  is  sold  at  $7.50  PER  SET  (formerly  published 
in  10  Vols,  at  $17.50.) 

Sent  on  receipt  of  frice,  chafes  prepaid,  by 
A.   C   ARMSTRONG  &  SON,   7x4  Broadway,  New  Yofk. 
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